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EDITORIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


With  this  issue,  the  former  Research  Digest 
becomes  the  Quarterly  Digest  of  Urban  and 
Regional  Research.   We  are  very  grateful  to 
the  Ford  Foundation  for  the  support  which 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  start  on 
this  new  basis. 

We  are  also  taking  this  opportunity  to 
make  several  additional  changes,  in  the 
administration  of  the  magazine,  in  its 
editorial  board,  and  in  its  format. 

The  University  of  Illinois  Press  has  now 
become  the  publisher  of  the  Digest,  with 
the  Bureau  of  Community  Planning  contin- 
uing its  editorial  role.  We  hope  that 
this  change  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
long  and  fruitful  partnership. 

Since  the  members  of  the  former  editorial 
board  had  already  served  long  past  their 
appointed  time,  this  seemed  a  logical 
juncture  at  which  to  replace  them.   There- 
fore, we  wish  to  express  our  deep  appreci- 
ation to  the  outgoing  members,  and  to 
welcome  those  whose  names  appear  on  our 
masthead  for  the  first  time.   In  view  of 
the  gradually  developing  international 
character  of  the  Digest,  we  are  partic- 
ularly pleased  with  the  composition  of  the 
new  board,  whose  distinguished  members  can 


help  us  in  interpreting  trends  in  urban 
and  regional  research  not  only  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  but  in  Europe  and  Latin 
America  as  well.   We  are  also  pleased  to 
note  the  addition  of  Mr.  Skiadaressis,  of 
Greece,  and  Mr.  Drabkin,  of  Israel,  to  our 
group  of  foreign  correspondents. 

A  few  changes  in  format  have  been  made 
since  our  previous  number,  which  was,  in 
effect,  a  transitional  issue.   We  have  con- 
tinued the  hierarchical  arrangement  of 
subject  matter,  but  in  place  of  the  cross 
references,  we  have  now  included  a  multiply 
referenced  subject  index.   With  respect  to 
agencies,  we  have  decided  to  limit  ourselves 
to  a  simple  alphabetical  listing.   Each 
issue  will  be  indexed,  with  the  indexes 
cumulated  in  each  succeeding  number  during 
the  year.   Finally,  a  new  feature  has  been 
added--an  introductory  column  commenting  on 
some  of  the  highlights  of  each  issue. 

This  issue  is  the  longest  we  have  compiled 
to  date--450  items.   Readers  should  be 
warned  not  to  expect  succeeding  issues  of 
the  same  length.   Since  we  did  not  publish 
a  Spring- Summer  number  of  the  former  Research 
Digest,  this  is,  in  effect,  a  catch-up,  or 
double  issue.   Succeeding  numbers  should 
be  correspondingly  shorter.  (SK) 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  ISSUE 


A  notable  development  of  recent  months  has 
been  the  appearance  in  the  United  States 
of  a  number  of  large-scale  studies  which 
have  either  been  mandated  by  Congress,  or 
carried  out  by  Presidential  commissions. 
They  cover  a  variety  of  topics  related  to 
an  understanding  of  urban  and  regional 
problems,  mostly  at  home  .but  to  some  ex- 
tent abroad  as  well:   all  the  way  from 
environmental  factors  such  as  water  pollu- 
tion, or  the  ravages  of  strip  mining  to 
the  intensely  human  problems  of  civil  dis- 
order or  rural  poverty. 

The  studies  of  this  nature  which  we  have 
covered  include,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  appear,  the  following: 

36.   The  Cost  of  Clean  Water.  This 
is  the  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
requirements  for  and  the  cost  of  treat- 
ing municipal,  industrial  and  other 
effluent  to  attain  water  quality  stand- 
ards, directed  by  Congress  in  the 
course  of  passing  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 
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132.  Report  of  the  Independent  Study 
Board  on  the  Regional  Effects  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Related  Policies.  Also 
directed  by  Congress,  in  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  this  report  raises  some  signifi- 
cant questions  of  policy  in  the  course 
of  presenting  its  findings. 

147.   The  World  Food  Problem.  Here 
is  a  massive,  three  volume  study  of 
one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  cru- 
cial problem  facing  the  world  today. 
It  was  prepared  by  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  in  response 
to  a  1966  directive. 


48.   Surface  Mining  and  Our  Environ- 
ment. Also  directed  by  Congress,  in 
connection  with  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act,  this  is  a 
comprehensive  review  of  strip  and 
surface  mining  operations  and  their 
effects  throughout  the  country,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  long 
range  reclamation  and  rehabilitation. 

105.  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  and 

106.  Meeting  the  Insurance  Crisis  of 
Our  Cities.  These  are,  of  course,  the 
reports  emanating  from  the  well  known 
Kerner  Commission.   Some  individual 
staff  studies  have  recently  been  re- 
leased, which  we  will  cover  in  a 
future  issue.   In  this  connection, 
attention  might  also  be  directed  to 
the  projects  numbered  102  through  118 


162.   People  Left  Behind.  Here  we 
have  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty,  which 
began  its  deliberations  in  September, 
1966. 

283.   Tomorrow's  Transportation.   In 
passing  the  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964,  Congress  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  study  "...  new  systems  of  urban 
transportation  that  will  carry  people 
and  goods  within  metropolitan  areas 
speedily,  safely,  without  polluting 
the  air.  .  ."   HUD  summarizes  here 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  16 
research  organizations  which  joined 
in  this  investigation. 
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Meanwhile,  355.   The  Impact  of  the 
Property  Tax,  a  staff  paper  by  Dick 
Netzer  for  the  National  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems,  reminds  us  that  the 
report  of  this  Commission,  headed  by 
former  Senator  Douglas,  should  be 
forthcoming  soon--another  one  for  us 
to  cover. 

While  they  are  not  Congressionally  mandated 
or  Presidentally  directed,  two  other  reports 
are  based  on  conferences  which  were  pre- 
ceded by  a  considerable  amount  of  homework. 
One  is  Item  317,  the  Report  from  the  Steer- 
ing Committee  of  the  Arden  House  Conference 
on  Public  Welfare,  presenting  material  which 
was  subsequently  utilized  in  another  confer- 
ence on  the  subject  called  by  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development.   The  other  is 
Item  319,  Planning  of  Metropolitan  Areas 
and  New  Towns,  in  which  we  have  background 
papers,  together  with  the  recommendations 
of  groups  of  experts,  in  connection  with 
two  recent  conferences  sponsored  by  the 
United  Nations.   Item  434,  The  Acquisition 
of  Land  for  Social  Housing,  is  also  inter- 
esting as  a  joint  study  by  two  international 
trade  unions. 

There  seems  to  be  a  trend,  in  fact,  toward 
multi-project  or  multi-agency  study  and 
planning  programs,  both  at  the  national  and 
the  international  level.   At  the  national 
level  are  five  ongoing  programs  sponsored 
principally  by  HUD: 

114.  Comprehensive  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Programs; 

176.  "In-Citv"  Experimental  Low  Cost 
Housing  Project; 

220.  Neighborhood  Service  Center  Demon- 
stration Project; 

284.  Using  Transportation  to  Alleviate 
Poverty;  and 

310.  Long-Range  Studies  of  Governmental 
Manpower  Requirements. 

At  the  international  level  are: 

87.  International  Community  Policy 
Innovations  Study; 

399.  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Economic 
Development; 

402.  Absorptive  Capacity  for  Foreign 
Aid  to  Newlv  Independent  Countries  and 


Problems  of  Transfer  of  Techniques;  and 

438.  Criteria  for  Choosing  Between  Market 
and  Non-Market  (Public)  Ways  of  Satis- 
fying Market  Needs. 

National  urbanization  policy  is  currently 
receiving  attention  in  many  countries. 
Studies  in  Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  Hungary, 
Israel,  Chile,  and  Brazil  are  reported  in 
Items  387  through  397.   The  question  is  also 
raised  in  the  report  of  the  Independent 
Study  Board  referred  to  above  (Item  132) 
and  a  study  bearing  specifically  on  the  sub- 
ject is  expected  momentarily  from  the  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. (See  Research  Digest,  14:1-72.) 

New  organizations  continue  to  be  established 
in  the  field,  and  this  issue  reports  on 
several:   in  the  United  States,  the  new 
national  Urban  Institute  (Item  368);   in 
Canada,  the  International  Association  for 
Metropolitan  Research  and  Development  (Item 
369);   in  Great  Britain,  the  Centre  for 
Environmental  Studies  (Item  445) ;   and  in 
West  Germany,  SIN  Stadtebauinstitut  NUrnburg 
E.  V.  (Item  446).   We  have  also  included 
references  to  a  number  of  interesting  new 
periodicals.  (SK) 
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UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


I.  Physical  Environment 


Air 


1.   AIR  POLLUTION- -STUDY  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
REGION   (CONNECTICUT) 

(a)   John  E.  Yocum,  Donald  A.  Chisholm, 
and  George  F.  Collins.   (b)   Completed 
and  published  in  1967  under  above  title 
as  TRC  Service  Corp.  Report  8221-287. 
Layman's  report  prepared  under  the  title 
"Highlights  of  a  Study  on  Air  Pollution 
in  the  Capitol  Region."   Both  reports 
available  from  conducting  agency.   (c) 
Travelers  Research  Center,  Inc.,  TRC 
Service  Corporation,  under  sponsorship 
of  Capitol  Region  Planning  Commission, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  The  Hartford  Founda- 
tion for  Public  Giving.   (d)   None. 

Problem.   Evaluate  the  air  pollution  problem 
in  the  29-town  area  known  as  the  Capitol 
Region  of  Connecticut;   procure  data  for 
determining  the  need  for  a  regional  air 
pollution  control  program;   delineate  the 
boundaries  for  a  control  region;   and 
review  present  legal  means  for  controlling 
air  pollution. 

Method.   An  inventory  was  made  of  sources 
in  terms  of  the  five  most  significant  pollu- 
tants and  was  developed  on  a  geographical 
basis.   An  air  quality  study  was  carried 
out  during  each  of  the  four  seasons  includ- 
ing continuous  air  sampling  at  preselected 
locations  in  the  region.   An  analysis  of 
weather  data  for  the  region  was  made  con- 
currently with  the  air  quality  survey.   At- 
mospheric stability  and  vertical  profiles 
of  SO2  were  evaluated  by  use  of  aircraft. 
Source  configurations  and  air  quality  were 
analyzed  in  terms  of  present  and  several 


projected  alternate  land-use  plans.   An 
analysis  was  made  of  existing  local  ordi- 
nances, state  and  interstate  legislation 
which  could  bear  on  future  regional  pollu- 
tion control. 

Findings .   Air  pollution  in  the  subject 
region  is  regional  in  its  emission  pattern 
and  in  terms  of  resulting  air  quality.   The 
problem  is  interregional  in  nature  since 
much  of  the  pollution  measured  originated 
in  areas  outside  the  region.   Present  air 
quality  is  unacceptable  in  significant 
portions  of  the  region  and  the  size  of  the 
areas  of  unacceptable  air  quality  will  in- 
crease as  the  region  develops,  unless  action 
is  taken  to  control  existing  and  new  sources. 
A  logical  air  pollution  control  region  was 
recommended  which  would  be  an  effective 
control  district  in  terms  of  present  and 
projected  conditions.   (JEY) 


2.   AIR  POLLUTION  MATHEMATICAL  MODEL 
(CONNECTICUT) 

(a)  Glenn  R.  Hilst,  John  E.  Yocum,  and 
Norman  E.  Bowne.   (b)  Initial  research 
completed.   Final  report  to  be  published 
in  two  volumes  entitled  The  Development 
of  a  Simulation  Model  for  Air  Pollution 
over  Connecticut  as  TRC  Reports  7233- 
279  a  and  b,  and  to  be  available  from 
conducting  agency.   Plans  for  detailed 
testing  of  model  are  underway.   (c) 
The  Travelers  Research  Center,  Inc., 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Connecticut 
Research  Commission.   (d)   None. 

Problem.   Construct  a  computer  simulation 
model  of  the  air  pollution  system  over  the 
State  of  Connecticut.   The  model  was  de- 
signed to  provide  detailed  maps  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  an  air  pollutant,  given  any 
arbitrary  arrangement  of  the  sources  of  the 
pollutant  and  the  various  meteorological 
conditions. 

Method.   Inventory  the  location  and  hour- 
by-hour  emission  rates  of  the  varied 
sources  of  five  pollutants  for  the  entire 
State;  assess  major  variabilities  of  atmos- 
pheric dispersion  processes  of  Connecticut; 
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construct  a  versatile  computer  simulation 
model. 

Findings.   Predictions  of  expected  air  pol- 
lution levels  under  various  meteorological 
conditions  were  made  which  showed  the  re- 
gional variability  of  air  quality  and  its 
causes.   The  model  assists  in  evaluating 
complex  planning  and  control  problems  inher- 
ent in  effective  air  resource  management. 
(GRH) 


3.   AIR  POLLUTION  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  NORTHEAST 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  A  five-year  pro- 
ject initiated  in  1967.   (c)  Rutgers, 
the  State  University,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Department  of  Plant 
Biology,  under  sponsorship  of  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Cooperative 
State  Experiment  Station  Service.   (d) 
None. 
Problem.   Determine:   (1)  the  meteorologi- 
cal conditions  that  permit  the  accumulation 
of  oxidant  air  pollutants  in  excessive 
concentrations,  and  (2)  whether  pollution 
episodes  result  from  pollutants  generated 
in  a  given  metropolitan  area  (local),  from 
pollutants  from  other  areas,  or  from  a  com- 
bination of  pollutants  from  both  sources. 

Method.   Air  pollution  episodes  will  be  de- 
termined  by:   (1)  mast  ozone  recorder  (S02 
removed),  and  by  (2)  response  of  oxidant 
sensitive  plants.   Reports  from  this  study 
and  from  others  cooperating  in  the  Northeast 
will  be  examined  to  determine  meteorolog- 
ical parameters  that  characterize  air  pol- 
lution episodes.   Efforts  will  be  made  to 
differentiate  between  parameters  that  re- 
sult in  pollution  from  local  sources  and 
those  that  favor  the  transportation  of 
pollutants  from  other  areas.   (SIE) 


4.   TIME  AND  SPACE  STUDY  OF  ATMOSPHERIC 
POLLUTANTS 


(a)  John  F.  Griffiths,  Howard  G. 
Applegate,  and  Darryl  Randerson. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Texas  A&M  Univer- 
sity, Texas  A&M  Research  Foundation, 
and  the  Departments  of  Meteorology  and 
Plant  Science,  under  sponsorship  of 

U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Conduct  a  time  and  space  study  of 
atmospheric  pollutants  over  a  major  indus- 
trial city  using  Houston,  Texas,  as  a  case 
study. 


Method.   (1)  Sample  the  vertical  and  hor- 
izontal distribution  of  sulfur  dioxide  and 
carbon  monoxide;  (2)  determine  the  depth 
of  the  atmosphere  subjected  to  dangerous 
levels  of  pollution;  (3)  study  the  trans- 
port and  diffusion  processes  in  three 
dimensions,  with  particular  attention  given 
to  the  spatial  time  changes  in  pollution 
concentrations;  (4)  study  the  time  and 
space  variations  in  carbon  monoxide  be- 
tween the  period  of  minimum  traffic  and 
that  of  maximum  traffic  for  the  metropol- 
itan area  of  Houston;  (5)  investigate  the 
possibility  of  using  the  collected  data 
in  the  numerical  solution  of  diffusion 
equations  and  the  consequent  development 
and  modification  of  numerical  solutions 
where  appropriate;  and  (6)  investigate 
the  changes  in  the  distribution  and  dis- 
persion of  sulfur  dioxide  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide under  different  synoptic  situations 
and  under  the  influence  of  different  air 
masses.   (SIE) 


5.   AIR  POLLUTION  ABATEMENT:   AN  ECONOMIC 
STUDY  INTO  THE  COST  OF  CONTROL 


(a)  Azriel  A.  Teller.   (b)  Completed 

and  submitted  as  doctoral  dissertation. 

(c)  Johns  Hopkins  University.   (d) 

None. 
Problem.   To  present  a  theoretical  economic 
basis  for  air  pollution  control. 

Method.   An  empirical  estimate  of  benefits 
from  abatement  was  not  attempted  because 
of  the  paucity  of  data  on  the  effects  of 
air  pollution.   However,  an  empirical 
comparison  was  made  between  the  cost  of 
selective  abatement  and  equiproportional 
abatement  (i.e.,  emission  standards). 

Findings.   Theoretically,  it  is  more  costly 
to  society  to  satisfy  air  quality  standards 
through  emission  standards  than  with 
selective  abatement.   It  is  relatively 
cheaper  to  use  selective  abatement  rather 
than  equiproportional  abatement,  and  if 
air  pollution  problem  days  are  forecast 
accurately,  costs  decrease  drastically. 
Using  an  estimated  relationship  between 
cost  and  capacity  of  air  pollution  control 
equipment,  a  method  is  presented  and 
demonstrated  for  obtaining  a  schedule  of 
costs  for  different  levels  of  efficiency 
of  abatement  for  different  industries. 
(AAT) 
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6.   THE  ECONOMICS  OF  URBAN  AIR  POLLUTION 

(a)  Lester  B.  Lave.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  Carnegie -Me lion  University,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  under  sponsorship  of 
Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Explore  the  applicability  of  var- 
ious tools  of  quantitative  economic  analy- 
sis to  several  problems  in  the  evaluation 
of  air  pollution  control  efforts.  The  in- 
vestigator will  study  the  factors  that  are 
responsible  for  air  pollution  with  the  aim 
of  forecasting  air  pollution  as  a  function 
of  economic  variables  such  as  industrial- 
ization and  population  growth.   Primary 
focus  will  be  on  measurement  of  benefits 
from  air  pollution  abatement,  i.e.,  eco- 
nomic benefits  from  improved  health.  (SIE) 


7.   HUMAN  HEALTH  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  ENVIRON- 
MENT 

(a)  Donald  F.  Proctor  and  Solbert 
Permutt.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  Environ- 
mental Medicine,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  problems  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  human  health  in  relation 
to  our  atmospheric  environment. 

Method.   Develop  techniques  for  measuring 
the  function  of  airways,  respiratory  air 
flow,  and  respiratory  mucociliary  activity; 
define  the  ranges  of  these  physiological 
functions  compatible  with  normal  health 
under  varying  environmental  circumstances; 
determine  influences  which  disturb  normal 
function;  and  search  for  correlations 
between  such  disturbances  and  the  patho- 
genesis of  disease.   (SIE) 


8.   MICROBE  ANALYSIS  OF  ASBESTOS-PSEUDO- 
ASBESTOS  BODIES 

(a)  Irving  J.  Selikoff,  Arthur  M. 
Langer,  and  William  E.  Smith.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  Mount  Sinai  School  of 
Medicine,  Division  of  Environmental 
Medicine,  Department  of  Community 
Medicine.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  whether  the  "asbestos 
bodies"  in  the  general  population  are 


identical  with  those  found  following  known 
asbestos  exposure.   It  is  suggested  that 
environmental  dissemination  of  asbestos 
occurs  from  industrial  sources  and  from 
end-product  use  of  asbestos-containing 
materials,  and  that  such  environmental 
contamination  results  in  widespread  inha- 
lation and  retention  of  the  mineral  fibers. 
Drawing  from  observations  that  asbestos 
inhaled  under  industrial  conditions  will 
result  in  exposed  workmen  dying  of  neo- 
plasms much  more  frequently  than  expected, 
and  that  intimate  environmental  contact, 
such  as  residence  within  one-half  mile  of 
an  asbestos  factory  or  in  the  household  of 
an  asbestos  worker,  can  also  produce 
serious  disease,  it  is  extrapolated  that 
"asbestos  air  pollution"  is  a  serious 
modern  hazard,  and  that  asbestos-induced 
neoplasms,  especially  mesothelioma,  will 
rival  cigarette-induced  lung  cancer  in  the 
next  several  decades.   Evidence  for  wide- 
spread environmental  asbestos  exposure  in 
humans  consists  of  reports  of  the  finding 
of  structures,  apparently  identical  with 
the  "asbestos  bodies"  found  in  large 
numbers  in  the  lungs  of  asbestos  workers, 
in  from  25-50  per  cent  of  adults  coming 
to  autopsy  in  large  cities.   It  should  be 
noted  that  other  mineral  and  nonmineral 
fibers  may  produce  similar  structures, 
"pseudoasbestos  bodies." 

Method.   Study  "asbestos  bodies"  found 
among  3000  autopsies  in  New  York  City  and 
compare  them  with  similar  studies  of 
specimens  from  asbestos  workers  and 
experimental  histological  material.   (SIE) 


9.   ANALOG  STUDY  OF  PHOTOCHEMICAL  SMOG 
REACTION  KINETICS 

(a)  Lowell  G.  Wayne  and  John  M.  Lenoir. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  University  of 
Southern  California,  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering,  and  Allan  Hancock 
Foundation,  under  sponsorship  of  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.  Study  the  mechanism  of  photochem- 
ical smog  reaction  by  analog  simulation  in 
order  to  simulate  the  time  curves  of  the 
important  products  for  simple  systems  which 
resemble  urban  atmospheres,  but  for  which 
experimental  data  are  already  available; 
and,  by  comparing  the  simulated  data  to  the 
experimental  results,  provide  evidence  in 
favor  of  one  or  more  of  the  chemical 
mechanisms  which  have  been  or  may  be  devised 
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to  explain  the  experimental  results.   The 
immediate  aim  is  to  develop  a  satisfactory 
theory  of  the  chemical  mechanism  of  the 
photooxidation  of  propylene  with  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  in  the  hope  that  inferences  de- 
rived from  that  theory  can  be  generalized 
to  permit  predictions  regarding  the  behav- 
ior of  more  complicated  systems,  such  as 
irradiated  urban  atmospheres. 

Method.   Starting  with  various  postulated 
mechanisms  and  tentative  values  of  the 
necessary  reaction  parameters,  the  computer 
will  generate  curves  representing  the 
variation  with  time  of  the  concentrations 
of  the  important  chemical  species  of  the 
photooxidation  system.   Effects  of  dif- 
fering assumptions  about  the  reaction 
parameters  will  be  tested,  and  those 
assumptions  most  consistent  with  experi- 
mental observations  identified.   (SIE) 


10.   POLLUTED  AIR  AS  A  CONTRIBUTING 
FACTOR  IN  ATHEROGENSIS 


(a)  Robert  D.  Solomon.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  City  of  Hope  Medical  Center, 
Duarte,  California,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Explore  possible  effects  of  air 
pollutants  in  an  urban  environment  as 
contributing  factors  in  atherogenesis. 
Previous  work  has  shown  that  agents  physi- 
cal and  chemical  that  damage  the  intimas  of 
arteries  make  them  susceptible  to  prolif- 
erative, degenerative,  and  fatty  changes 
which  together  make  up  atherosclerosis. 
This  occurs  in  a  milieu  of  disordered  fat 
metabolism  and  transport. 

Method.   Test  the  influence  of  air  pollu- 
tants by  exposing  animals  in  long-term 
experiments  to  polluted  environment  and 
compare  them  with  like  animals  breathing 
filtered  air.   Both  groups  will  be  pro- 
vided with  the  internal  disorder  and  fat 
transport  and  metabolism  by  appropriate 
alterations  in  dietary  and  thyroid  function. 
Changes  in  the  arteries  will  be  assayed 
by  a  variety  of  chemical,  histochemical, 
light  microscopic,  and  electron  micro- 
scopic observations.   (SIE) 


11.   BIOCHEMICAL  EFFECTS  OF  AIR  POLLUTANTS 


(c)  University  of  Southern  California, 
Department  of  Medicine,  under  spon- 
sorship of  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Investigate  biochemical 
effects  of  air  pollutants  on  human  erythro- 
cytes in  vivo  and  in  vitro;  (2)  ascertain 
the  role  of  lipid  peroxidation  in  the 
mechanism  of  air  pollutant  damage;  and  (3) 
establish  a  sensitive  metabolic  indicator 
of  air  pollution  levels  in  urban  air.  (SIE) 


•  Land 


12.   URBAN  GEOLOGIC  STUDIES  (GREATER 
LOS  ANGELES  REGION,  CALIFORNIA) 


(a)  George  B.  Cleveland,  Cliffton  H. 
Gray,  Jr.,  Douglas  M.  Morton,  Paul 
K.  Morton,  Richard  B.  Saul,  Robert 
Streitz,  and  Frank  H.  Weber,  Jr. 

(b)  Continuing  studies  being  conducted 
in  several  areas  simultaneously. 
Investigations  to  date  include  G.  B. 
Cleveland  and  R.  H.  Jahns,  Palos 
Verdes  Hills;  P.  K.  Morton  and  G.  B. 
Cleveland,  parts  of  Orange  County; 

C.  H.  Gray,  Corona  area;  D.  M.  Morton, 
San  Bernardino  City  area;  D.  M.  Morton 
and  R.  Streitz,  Foothills  of  San 
Gabriel  Mts.;  D.  M.  Morton  and  R. 
Streitz,  reconnaissance  of  landslides 
in  San  Gabriel  Mts.;  R.  B.  Saul, 
San  Fernando  Valley  borders;  F.  H. 
Weber,  eastern  Ventura  County;  and 
G.  B.  Cleveland  and  B.  W.  Troxel, 
proposed  nuclear  reactor  site  in 
Malibu.   Preliminary  geologic  maps 
are  released  to  open  file  prior  to 
publication.   Open  file  releases  and 
announcements  of  publications  are 
published  in  Mineral  Information 
Service.   Scales  of  maps  range  from 
1:4800  to  1:24,000.   (c)  State  of 
California,  Division  of  Mines  and 
Geology.   Some  projects  are  funded  in 
part  by  Orange  and  Los  Angeles  Counties, 
(d)  None. 
Problem.   Recognition  and  delineation  of 
geologic  features  that  influence  stability 
of  the  land.   (TEG, Jr.) 


(a)  Oscar  J.  Balchum  and  Bernard  D. 
Goldstein.   (b)  In  process. 
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13.   URBAN  GEOLOGIC  STUDY  (SAN  DIEGO  CITY, 
CALIFORNIA) 

(a)  Michael  P.  Kennedy.   (b)  In  process. 
Findings  to  date  contained  in  open  file 
release  of  preliminary  geologic  map 
(1:24,000)  and  report  of  all  of  San 
Diego  City;  detailed  geologic  map 
(1:2400)  and  brief  report  on  erosion 
problems  of  Sunset  Cliffs  area  of  San 
Diego  City;  and  geologic  maps  of 
selected  portions  of  San  Diego  mapped 
at  1:9600.   Geology  of  entire  city  at 
1:24,000  and  portions  at  1:12,000 
will  be  published  following  completion 
of  geologic  mapping  in  1968  or  1969. 

(c)  State  of  California,  Division  of 
Mines  and  Geology,  with  partial 
support  from  City  of  San  Diego. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Recognition  and  delineation  of 
geologic  features  that  influence  stability 
of  the  land.   (TEG, Jr.) 


14.   URBAN  GEOLOGIC  STUDIES  (GREATER  SAN 
FRANCISCO  REGION,  CALIFORNIA) 

(a)  John  T.  Alfors,  C.  W.  Jennings, 
H.  B.  Goldman,  Salem  J.  Rice,  Thomas 
H.  Rogers,  and  Richard  B.  Saul.   (b) 
Continuing  studies  being  conducted  in 
several  areas  simultaneously.   Inves- 
tigations to  date  include  S.  J.  Rice 
and  J.  T.  Alfors,  northwest  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  region;  C.  W.  Jennings,  Santa 
Rosa;  R.  B.  Saul,  Walnut  Creek;  H.  B. 
Goldman,  geologic  reconnaissance  of 
Bay;  and  T.  H.  Rogers,  Hollister  region. 
Preliminary  reports  and  geologic  maps 
are  released  to  open  file  pending  pub- 
lication.  Scales  of  maps  range  from 
1:4800  to  1:24,000.   (c)  State  of 
California,  Division  of  Mines  and  Geol- 
ogy.  Reconnaissance  geologic  study  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  funded  by  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Conservation  and  Development 
Commission.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Recognition  and  delineation  of 
geologic  features  that  influence  stability 
of  the  land.   (Of  special  concern  is  seis- 
mic response  of  various  rock  units  to  earth- 
quakes originating  on  active  faults  in  the 
San  Francisco  region.   Active  creep  is  being 
measured  on  faults  in  the  Hollister  region.) 
(TEG,  Jr.) 


15.   URBAN  GEOLOGIC  STUDIES  (LAKE  TAHOE, 
CALIFORNIA) 

(a)  John  L.  Burnett  and  Robert  A. 
Matthews.   (b)  In  process.   Geologic 
mapping  to  be  completed  in  1969.   (c) 
State  of  California,  Division  of  Mines 
and  Geology.   (d)  None. 

Problem.  Delineate  geologic  features  that 
influence  slope  stability  and  pollution  of 
Lake  Tahoe.   (TEG,  Jr.) 


16.   STRATIGRAPHY  OF  THE  UNCONSOLIDATED 
GLACIAL  DEPOSITS  AT  THE  200  BEV 
ACCELERATOR  SITE,  WESTON,  ILLINOIS 

(a)  Ronald  A.  Landon  and  John  P. 
Kampton.   (b)  Manuscript  in  preparation. 
Publication  expected  December,  1968. 
(c)  State  of  Illinois  State  Geological 
Survey.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Provide  a  stratigraphic  framework 
of  the  Weston  Accelerator  Site  to  aid  in 
the  engineering  evaluations  of  subsurface 
conditions  at  the  site,  utilizing  represent- 
ative samples  from  selected  borings  made 
during  the  initial  exploratory  drilling 
program. 

Method.  A  stratigraphy  was  established  by 
identification  and  correlation  of  industrial 
till  units  and  related  deposits  of  unique 
lithologic  character  which  occur  in  a  spe- 
cific sequential  order.  These  units  were 
identified  on  the  basis  of  visual  inspec- 
tion and  description  in  terms  of  color, 
texture,  and  genesis,  which  provided  sep- 
aration of  the  till  and  nontill  units  and 
frequently  separation  of  till  units.   Grain 
size  analyses  and  clay  mineralogy  provided 
more  precise  separation  and  correlation  of 
the  till  units.  From  these  data,  major  unit 
groupings  were  provided  for  which  engineer- 
ing properties  could  be  related.   (JPK) 


•  Water 


17.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  LONG-RANGE  PROGRAMS  OF 
URBAN  WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 

(a)  M.  B.  McPherson  and  D.  C.  Taylor 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  Urban  Hydrology 
Research  Council,  under  sponsorship 
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of  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior, 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Assist  in  outlining,  developing, 
and  initiating  a  coordinated  national  pro- 
gram of  urban  water  resources  research. 
The  program  is  expected  to  have  signif- 
icant international  benefits. 

Method.   Initially,  the  project  will  con- 
centrate on  increasing  technical  understand- 
ing of  engineering  aspects  of  the  design 
and  operation  of  urban  drainage  systems  be- 
cause:  (1)  the  resulting  immediate  increase 
in  technical  understanding  will  provide  the 
most  measurable  potential  return  on  invest- 
ment in  terms  of  financial  savings  in  oper- 
ation and  construction  costs;  (2)  a  better 
understanding  of  urban  drainage  hydrology 
and  hydraulics  is  needed  for  evaluation  of 
storm  drain  and  combined  sewer  outfall  water 
quality;  and  (3)  because  acquisition  of 
hydrologic  information  on  urban  drainage 
will  require  more  time  than  any  other  aspect, 
it  should  receive  early  attention  to  insure 
its  satisfactory  integration  in  a  larger  pro- 
gram concerned  with  other  urban  water  prob- 
lems.  The  long-range  goal  for  this  phase 
is  the  optimum  design  of  storm  drain  systems 
through  mathematical  models  which  will  incor- 
porate, on  a  probability  basis,  consider- 
ation of  quality  requirements,  system  costs 
and  performance,  and  economic  and  social 
effects  of  flooding  when  capacity  is  exceeded. 
Later,  the  program  will  include  a  thorough 
treatment  of  political,  legal,  economic,  and 
social  implications  related  to  water  resources 
of  urban  areas  together  with  technical  con- 
siderations of  their  use  for  water  supply, 
recreation,  liquid  waste  collection  and  dis- 
posal, and  flood  damage  reduction.   (DCT) 


18.   WATER  EXPLORATION  AND  MAPPING 

(a)  C.  Robinove  and  P.  C.  Badgley. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Define  the  physical  boundaries  of 
natural  water  systems  and  their  relation- 
ship to  present  and  potential  development 
activities. 

Method.   Investigate  the  basic  physical 
properties  and  relationships  at  the  bound- 
aries of  natural  water  bodies  and  systems, 
by  methods  leading  to  the  development  of 
remote  sensing  instrumentation  for  use  in 
the  measurement  of  phenomena  at  water 
boundaries.   (SIE) 


19.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMPUTER  MODELS  AND 
METHODOLOGY  FOR  FORECASTING  AND 
EVALUATING  MUNICIPAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
WATER  REQUIREMENTS 

(a)  W.  S.  Clark,  J.  Rosenblatt,  and 
C.  J.  Anderson.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Hittman  Associates,  Inc.,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior,  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  a  digital  computer  pro- 
gram that  will  calculate  present  and 
projected  water  requirements  for  residen- 
tial, commercial,  and  industrial  areas. 

Method.   The  investigators  will  utilize 
existing  water  usage  data  and  a  mathe- 
matical model  of  a  generalized  water 
system  and  its  water  resources  requirements. 
Certification  of  the  program  will  be 
achieved  by  testing  it  against  known  water 
usage  histories  in  several  geographic  areas, 
Projected  water  requirements  of  the  new 
"planned  city"  of  Columbia,  Maryland, 
will  also  be  established  and  checked.   A 
Library  of  Water  Requirements  Parameters 
will  be  prepared  on  magnetic  tape  suitable 
for  use  with  the  computer  program.   Other 
uses  for  similar  tools  will  be  defined. 
(WSC) 


20.   WATER  RESERVOIR  SYSTEMS 

(a)  J.  J.  Kalvinskas  and  D.  Loo. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  North  American 
Aviation,  Inc.,  Space  and  Information 
Systems  Division,  Life  Sciences 
Operations,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  Office 
of  Water  Resources  Research. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  a  reservoir  system 
network  in  an  urban  area  to  alleviate 
problems  of  storm  water  runoff,  eliminate 
costly  and  cumbersome  networks  for  storm 
drainage,  and  simultaneously  provide  for 
rainfall  conservation. 

Method.   Conduct  a  systematic  analysis  of 
water  runoff  in  an  urban  area,  evaluating 
the  location  of  a  multiplicity  of  reservoirs 
throughout  the  area,  and  investigating 
both  surface  and  subterranean  reservoirs 
for  rainfall  storage.   (JJK) 
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21.   STOCHASTIC  MODELS  FOR  WATER  RESOURCES 
MANAGEMENT 

(a)  Daniel  P.  Loucks,  Walter  R.  Lynn, 
and  Louis  M.  Falkson.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Cornell  University,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.S.  Department  of  Interior, 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.  Develop  analytical  methods  which 
incorporate  the  complex  stochastic  nature 
of  streamflow  and  runoff  into  models  for 
defining  alternative  policies  for  managing 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  water 
within  a  developed  river  system.  The  solu- 
tions of  these  stochastic  programming  models 
will  indicate  the  daily  reservoir  releases 
and  the  quantities  of  water  that  should  be 
allocated  to  each  water  use  to  best  achieve 
some  physical  or  economic  management  objec- 
tive and,  at  the  same  time,  satisfy  all 
requirements  imposed  upon  the  system.  (DPL) 


22.   APPLICATION  OF  SIMULATION  THEORY  TO 
WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT 

(a)  G.  B.  Maxey,  P.  A.  Domenico,  and 
W.  Butcher.   (b)  In  process.   (c) 
University  of  Nevada,  Center  for  Water 
Resources  Research,  Desert  Research 
Institute,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Interior,  Office  of 
Water  Resources  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Develop  criteria  by  which  to 
analyze  and  evaluate  manifestations  of 
various  types  of  management  decisions 
affecting  optimum  use  and  control  of  a 
complex  river  system;   (2)  study  in  detail 
the  feasibility  of  applying  a  recently 
developed  hydrological  simulation  technique 
to  a  large  and  complex  hydrological  system, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  technique 
as  a  guide  in  water  resources  planning. 
(GBM) 


Problem.   To  apply  recently  developed  ana- 
lytical techniques  to  the  problem  of 
planning  for  optimal  water  resource  devel- 
opment.  An  optimal  plan  with  regard  to 
the  size  and  location  of  proposed  reservoirs 
is  that  physical  configuration  which  provides 
the  greatest  net  economic  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  region  while  meeting  future 
water  needs.   Optimizing  a  water  resource 
system  is  not  an  easy  task,  since  the  out- 
put from  each  reservoir  provides  an  input 
to  all   downstream  reservoirs,  and  the 
streams  form  nonserial  (i.e.  branched) 
inputs  to  one  another. 

The  design  of  a  system  of  reservoirs  in  a 
river  basin  may  be  formulated  as  a  branched 
multistage  decision  process.   In  such 
processes,  the  decisions  made  at  each  stage 
(potential  reservoir  site)  affect  the 
circumstances  under  which  all  subsequent 
decisions  in  the  system  must  be  made.   The 
analysis  of  these  systems  requires  the 
evaluation  of  all  combinations  of  the 
decision  variables,  so  that  the  problem  is 
one  of  such  high  dimensionality  that  only 
those  systems  possessing  a  simple  serial 
structure  have  been  optimized  successfully 
in  the  past. 

Method.   Under  certain  favorable  circum- 
stances, small  branched  systems  may  be 
formulated  and  solved  as  complex  nonlinear 
programming  problems.   However,  the  inter- 
coupled  staging  structure  of  such  problems 
may  be  exploited  by  means  of  recently 
developed  decomposition  techniques,  per- 
mitting the  analysis  of  the  large  systems 
which  are  met  in  practise.   These  new 
methods  can  be  used  to  break  down  the 
nonserial  process  into  a  sequence  of  simple 
serial  problems  which  are  then  amenable  to 
solution.   Suboptimization  must  be  avoided 
in  the  analysis  of  these  large  interdepend- 
ent river  basin  systems  since  errors  made 
in  determining  the  size  and  location  of 
reservoirs  are  not  easily  corrected.   Hence, 
it  is  vital  that  such  planning  be  predicated 
upon  the  most  powerful  optimization  tech- 
niques available.   (SIE) 


23.   NEW  ANALYTICAL  METHODS  FOR  WATER 
RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Charles  S.  Beightler.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  University  of  Texas, 
School  of  Engineering,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.S.  Department  of  Interior, 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration.   (d)  None. 


24.   APPLICATION  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY 
TO  COMMUNITY  WATER  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 


(a) 
(c) 


Kenneth  P.  Wilkinson  (b)  In  process, 
Mississippi  State  University, 
Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology, under  sponsorship  of  Water 
Resources  Research  Institute, 
(d)  None. 
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Problem.   Apply  sociological  theory  to 
selected  problems  of  community  water  re- 
sources development  and  provide  a  body  of 
theoretical  propositions  concerning  commu- 
nity action  for  testing  in  future  empirical 
research. 

Method.   Review  literature  on:   (1)  commu- 
nity dynamics  which  influence  water  re- 
sources planning  and  development,  (2) 
programs  of  complex  organizations  which 
influence  water-related  activities  at  the 
local  level,  and  (3)  the  development  and 
change  of  local  water  institutions.   Sources 
include  social  science  journals  and  mono- 
graphs, published  bibliographies,  and  other 
publications.   Interpret  findings  of  the 
review  within  the  context  of  a  behavioral 
sociological  model  of  community  structure 
and  action,  and  develop  theoretical  propo- 
sitions concerning  community  water  resources 
action  for  future  empirical  testing.   (KPW) 


25.   MODIFICATION  OF  A  PREDICTIVE  RIVER 
BASIN  MODEL 

(a)  Richard  P.  Covert.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  South  Dakota  State  University, 
Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.S.  Department 
of  Interior,  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Modification  and  verification  of 
a  systematic  reach  analysis  of  a  predictive 
river  basin  model.   The  original  model  was 
designed  to  predict  the  effects  of  economic 
activity  on  the  Blackwater  River  Basin  in 
Central  Missouri.   Despite  efforts  to  keep 
the  model  general,  it  is  expected  that  this 
model  has  features  that  make  it  applicable 
only  to  that  basin.   The  true  generality  of 
the  model  can  be  determined  only  by  testing 
it  in  another  basin  and  making  necessary 
modifications  and  generalizations.   This 
will  also  provide  an  indication  of  manhours 
and  procedures  necessary  to  use  the  model 
on  any  other  basin. 

Method.   The  river  basin  selected  for  study 
contains  a  metropolitan  area  as  well  as 
agricultural  economic  activity.   (RPC) 


26.   INTERBASIN  DIVERSION  OF  WATER: 
A  TEXAS  CASE  STUDY 


(a)  Herbert  W.  Grubb.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Texas  Technological  University, 
School  of  Agriculture,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc. 


(d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  issues  involved  in 
large-scale  water  diversions  and  improve  the 
analytical  methodology  for  dealing  with 
them.   Serious  consideration  is  now  being 
given  to  transporting  enormous  quantities 
of  water  long  distances  at  costs  which 
would  run  into  the  billions  or  even  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars.   The  most  dramatic 
of  these  proposals  is  the  North  American 
Water  and  Power  Alliance  which  would  involve 
diversions  from  Western  Canada  and  North- 
western United  States  to  as  far  east  as  the 
Great  Lakes  and  as  far  south  as  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Mexico.   Though  polit- 
ical obstacles  may  preclude  its  realization, 
other  major  diversions  such  as  from  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  to  the  Southwest  or 
from  East  Texas  to  Southwest  Texas  may 
move  rapidly  toward  favorable  action.   Such 
massive  transfers  of  water  pose  policy 
issues  which  have  not  been  rigorously 
examined. 

Specifically,  the  study  will  consider: 
(1)  benefits  from  a  new  water  supply  which 
is  large  enough  to  affect  substantially  the 
overall  economy  of  a  region;  (2)  development 
of  appropriate  pricing  policies  where  more 
water  will  help  rescue  an  agricultural  area 
from  decline  due  to  depletion  of  water 
supplies;  (3)  economic  consequences  of 
legal  restrictions  on  water  transfer, 
using  Texas  as  a  case  study;  (4)  the 
optimum  staging  of  diversion  works,  consid- 
ering alternative  ways  of  staging  the 
development  to  relate  investment  in  increased 
supply  to  the  demand  outlook.   (SIE) 


27.   PLANNING  WATER  BASED  RECREATION 
SERVICES 

(a)  D.  J.  Allee.  (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Cornell  University,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  under  sponsorship 
of  State  of  New  York.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  and  test  theoretically 
sound  operational  planning  procedures  for 
water  based  recreation  services  such  as 
power  and  sail  boating,  fishing,  park 
related  services  and  cottage  development. 

Method.   Selected  aspects  of  relevant  bio- 
logical processes  and  physical  features  will 
be  studied  to  describe  the  production 
function  for  recreation  services  of  one  of 
the  New  York  Finger  Lakes  and  two  old  flood 
control  reservoirs  which  have  recently  been 
partly  converted  to  recreation  use.  This 
study  will  include  specification  of 
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substitution  relationships  with  other  water 
uses,  and  a  review  of  public  and  private 
inputs  including  institutional  changes. 
In  turn  these  production  relationships 
will  be  related  to  estimates  of  the  demand 
for  recreation  services  and  its  growth  in 
the  service  areas  of  these  bodies  of  water. 
Measurements  and  projections  of  both  direct 
and  indirect  benefits  will  be   attempted. 
(SIE) 


28.   INSTITUTIONAL  PATTERNS  FOR  EVOLVING 
REGIONAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  WATER  RESOURCE 

MANAGEMENT 

(a)  Irving  Howards,  Edwin  A.  Gere,  Jr., 
Robert  A.  Shanley,  Jamieson  Reid,  and 
Carmen  D.  Saso.   (b)  In  process,  (c) 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Bureau 
of  Government  Research,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.S.  Department  of  Interior, 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  institutional  aspects 
of  water  resources  planning  and  development 
to  determine  how  to  maximize  the  potential 
contribution  of  various  public  and  private 
interests  involved,  and  at  the  same  time 
minimize  conflicts  among  them.   Such  con- 
flicts, arising  frequently  after  detailed 
planning  has  taken  place  and  alternative 
solutions  proposed,  constitute  a  real  and 
recognized  barrier  to  more  rational  and 
efficient  planning  and  administration. 
(IH) 


29.   WATER  AND  RELATED  LAND  RESOURCES  LAW 
AND  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS 

(a)  William  H.  Farnham.   (b)  In  process, 
Progress  reports  issued  in  1965,  1966, 
and  1967.   Available  from  Cornell 
University  Water  Resources  Center, 
468  Hollister  Hall,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  14850.   No  charge. 
Article  entitled  "Improvement  and 
Modernization  of  New  York  Water  Law 
Within  the  Framework  of  the  Riparian 
System"  scheduled  for  next  issue  of 
Land  and  Water  Law  Review.   A  book 
integrating  the  revised  reports  and 
setting  forth  additional  findings 
and  recommendations  being  prepared 
by  the  investigator.   (c)  Cornell 
University,  Water  Resources  Center, 
and  School  of  Law,  under  sponsorship 
of  New  York  Temporary  State  Comission 
on  Water  Resources  Planning,  and 


U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  Office  of 
Water  Resources  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  New  York  water  law  to 
determine  what  amendments  and  what  additions 
should  be  made  to  ensure  an  adequate  water 
supply  and  its  proper  allocation  among 
various  classes  of  users,  and  to  provide 
proper  drainage,  prevent  floods,  and  abate 
pollution. 

Method.   Examine  published  material  such  as 
constitutions,  statutes,  regulations, 
judicial  and  administrative  decisions, 
reports  of  governmental  agencies  and  com- 
missions, and  studies  by  scientists  and 
lawyers;  conduct  conferences  with  persons 
who  and  organizations  which,  because  of 
their  activities  and  functions,  have 
relevant  information,  e.g.,  county  agricul- 
tural agents,  conservation  officials, 
health  officers,  flood  control  commissions, 
irrigation  administrators,  public  service 
commissions,  chambers  of  commerce,  indus- 
trial associations,  municipal  planners,  and 
power  companies. 

Findings.   Several  of  the  study's  recommen- 
dations are  embodied  in  Sec.  429- j  of  the 
N.Y.  Conservation  Law  enacted  in  1966  and 
in  a  bill  (Senate  882-A;  Assembly  1571-A) 
before  the  legislature's  Committee  on 
Conservation  and  Recreation.   (WHF) 


30.   INTERRELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  RIVER  BASINS  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 

(a)  Guy  J.  Kelnhofer,  Jr.   (b)  Completed. 
Findings  expected  to  be  published  in 
June,  1968,  by  Georgia  Water  Resources 
Center,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
(c)  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
Graduate  Program  in  City  Planning, 
with  support  from  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior,  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research.   (d)   14:1-54. 

Problem.   Determine  how  metropolitan  areas 
can  be  given  a  voice  in  regional  water 
planning  decisions  more  commensurate  with 
the  effect  these  decisions  have  upon  them. 

Findings.   Water  resources  development 
programs  have  not  been  designed  previously 
to  meet  the  special  needs  and  desires  of 
metropolitan  areas.   Now  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  direct  special  attention  to  the 
problem  of  servicing  the  needs  of  places 
where  our  wealth,  economic  activity,  pro- 
ductive plant,  and  population  are  concen- 
trated.  The  metropolitan  areas,  however, 
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are  generally  composed  of  numbers  of  inde- 
pendent governments  with  no  established 
mechanisms  for  determining  metropolitan- 
wide  interests  in  common  resource  problems. 
Nor  are  there  means  for  representing  those 
interests  in  negotiations  with  other  areas 
or  other  governments  concerning  resources 
which  must  be  shared  regionally. 

Intermunicipal  rivalries  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  jurisdictional  problems  in  a 
metropolitan  area  are  major  impediments 
to  metropolitan  action  on  common  problems. 
State  intervention  could  break  through  the 
impasse  and  a  state-local  agency  for 
metropolitan  water  management  be  structured 
to  deal  with  water  needs.   Federal  aid 
could  assist,  particularly  if  a  metropol- 
itan water  planning  process  became  a  pre- 
requisite for  further  federal  assistance 
on  all  water  problems.   (GJK) 


31.   ADAPTING  WATER  RESOURCE  PLANNING 

PROCESS  TO  NEEDS  OF  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 


(a)  Maynard  M.  Hufschmidt.   (b)  In 
process.   Results,  in  the  form  of 
refined  conceptual  models,  statements 
of  planning  methodology,  techniques 
and  organization  and  administrative 
constructs  to  be  published  initially 
as  progress  reports  and  later  as  a 
final  report  on  the  entire  project, 
(c)  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Departments  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning  and  Environmental  Sciences 
and  Engineering,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  Office 
of  Water  Resources  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  changes  required  in 
existing  water  resource  planning  theory, 
process,  technique  and  practice  to  meet 
emerging  needs  and  problems  of  metropolitan 
areas  and  their  natural  resource  hinter- 
lands.  The  project  will:   (1)  establish 
a  conceptual  public  investment  model  for 
water  resources  in  an  urban  metropolitan 
context;  (2)  analyze  applicability  of  the 
model  to  actual  cases  such  as  Washington, 
D.  C. --Potomac  River  basin,  and  Philadelphia- 
Delaware  River  basin;  and  (3)  refine  model 
and  develop  specific,  detailed  methodology 
for  water  resource  planning  in  conjunction 
with  comprehensive  metropolitan  planning, 
with  associated  criteria,  standards,  and 
techniques. 

Method.   Conceptual  research  will  involve 
an  interdisciplinary  approach  and  use 
systems  analysis  insights.   Testing 


applicability  of  models  will  be  done  by 
literature  analysis  and  intensive  on-the- 
spot  investigations  involving  interviews 
with  practitioners  and  public  officials,  and 
participant-observation  research.   (MMH) 


32.   AN  OPTIMUM  WATER  MANAGEMENT  PLAN  FOR 
THE  MIAMI  VALLEY 

(a)  H.  J.  Day,  R.  M.  Shane,  and  Morton 
I.  Kamien.   (b)  In  process.   (c) 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.S.  Department 
of  Interior,  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  an  optimum  plan  for  the 
conjunctive  use  of  surface  and  ground  water 
in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Great  Miami 
River  in  southwestern  Ohio,  and  develop 
systems  analysis  techniques  appropriate  for 
study  of  alternatives  in  other  regions 
faced  with  similar  conjunctive  use  water 
resource  problems.   The  Miami  River  was 
chosen  because  of  the  possibility  of  ex- 
amining a  number  of  alternatives  which  show 
some  promise  of  meeting  future  water  demands 
in  the  Miami  Valley.   These  include  use  of 
dams  as  combined  flood  control  and  ground- 
water recharge  devices,  and  use  of  surface 
water  and  ground-water  interactions  for  low 
flow  augmentation.   The  acquifer  in  the 
Miami  Valley  is  heavily  used,  well  defined, 
and  relatively  well  documented. 

Method.   Systems  analysis  techniques  such 
as  dynamic  programming,  linear  programming, 
geometric  programming,  and  simulation  will 
be  applied  in  an  attempt  to  evaluate  all 
feasible  alternatives  and  select  the  opti- 
mum one.   (HJD) 


33.   THE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  FLOOD  CONTROL 
RESERVOIRS 

(a)  L.  Douglas  James,  John  L.  Fulmer, 
and  John  C.  Redman.   (b)  A  five-year 
project  scheduled  for  termination  mid- 
1970,   (c)  University  of  Kentucky, 
Water  Resources  Institute,  under  spon- 
sorship of  U.S.  Department  of  Interior, 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.  Examine  in  detail  the  consequences 
of  four  flood  control  projects  in  Kentucky 
on  a  post-audit  basis  to  determine  whether 
costs  and  benefits  actually  realized  corre- 
spond to  those  predicted  during  project 
planning.   Specific  topics  to  be  studied 
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include:   (1)  deviations  between  planning 
and  historical  costs;   (2)  effect  of 
construction  on  local  employment;  (3) 
historical  operation  and  maintenance;  (4) 
right-of-way  costs  and  cost  incidence; 
(5)  project  build-up  period;  (6)  effect  on 
local  economic  activity  and  local  economic 
structure;  (7)  effect  on  public  facilities 
and  community  services;  (8)  local  public 
attitude  concerning  project;  (9)  non-flood- 
control  benefits;  and  (10)  effect  on  local 
tax  revenue.  (LDJ) 


34.   APPLIED  CRITERIA  FOR  MUNICIPAL 
WATER  RATE  STRUCTURES 

(a)  Norman  G.  Keig.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  University  of  Florida,  Department 
of  Economics,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  Office 
of  Water  Resources  Research. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  applied  criteria  for 
municipal  water  rates  and  seek  to  answer 
specific  questions  concerning  elasticity  of 
demand  and  supply  by  reference  to  existing 
data.   Research  will  supplement  the  Water 
Rates  Manual  and  provide  a  guide  for  local 
officials . 

Method.   Empirical  work  that  has  been 
completed  will  be  synthesized  and  related 
to  the  problem  of  water  rate  design.   The 
efficiency  of  alternative  rate  designs  in 
achieving  various  objectives  will  be 
evaluated  and  the  nature  of  conflicts 
between  competing  objectives  examined. 
(SIE) 


35.   ECONOMIC  EVALUATION  OF  PRICING 
WATER  SUPPLY  IN  ILLINOIS 

(a)  Hamdy  Hessien  Hessien  Afifi. 

(b)  Completed  and  accepted  as  a 
doctoral  dissertation.   A  revised 
version,  by  V.  L.  Bassie  and  Dr. 
Afifi,  is  in  process  for  publication 
later  this  year  by  Bureau  of  Economic 
and  Business  Research.   (c)  University 
of  Illinois,  Bureau  of  Economic  and 
Business  Research  and  Water  Resources 
Center.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Review  and  evaluate  current 
pricing  practices  followed  by  private  and 
public  agencies  responsible  for  public 
water  supply  in  Illinois.   Develop 
proposed  water  rate  schedule  which  can 
give  maximum  effect  to  marginal  cost 


pricing  principles  as  well  as  meet  the 
industry's  financial  requirements. 

Method.   Study  based  on  information  obtained 
by  questionnaire  or  personal  interview  with 
500  utilities  serving  about  71  per  cent  of 
the  state's  population. 

Findings.   Factors  reflected  in  public 
utility  economics  or  assumed  to  be  important 
by  water  utility  managements   and  regulating 
agencies  account  for  only  a  little  more 
than  half  of  the  water  charge  variations 
in  Illinois.   Use  of  average  cost  pricing 
predominates.   The  introduction  of  marginal 
cost  pricing  would  in  several  instances 
conform  to  prevailing  practice,  but  major 
adjustments  and  revisions  of  the  industry's 
rate  making  concepts  and  policies  would 
be  required.   (VLB) 


36.   THE  COST  OF  CLEAN  WATER 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
Four  volumes  in  "The  Cost  of  Clean 
Water"  series  have  been  published, 
and  are  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C., 
20402.   They  include:   Volume  I, 
Summary  Report,  39pp.  $.40,  January 
10,  1968.   Volume  II,  Detailed 
Analyses,  244pp.  $1.50,  January  10, 
1968.   Volume  III,  Industrial  Waste 
Profiles  in  ten  parts:   1.  Blast 
Furnaces  and  Steel  Mills,  100pp.  $.60, 
September,  1967.   2.  Motor  Vehicles 
and  Parts,  116  pp.  $.70,  November, 
1967.   3.  Paper  Mills,  65pp.,  4 
appendices,  $2.00,  November,  1967. 
4.  Textile  Mill  Products,  133pp. 
$1.25,  September,  1967.   5.  Petroleum 
Refining,  51pp.,  6  appendices,  $1.50, 
November,  1967.   6.  Canned  and  Frozen 
Fruits  and  Vegetables,  104pp.  $1.25, 
September,  1967.   7.  Leather  Tanning 
and  Finishing,  60pp.  $.65,  September, 
1967.   8.  Meat  Products,  50pp.  $1.00, 
September,  1967.   9.  Dairies,  166pp. 
$1.00,  September,  1967.   10.  Plastics 
Materials  and  Resins,  90pp.  $.55, 
October,  1967.  Volume  IV,  State  and 
Major  River  Basin  Municipal  Tables, 
44pp.  $.35,  January  10,  1968. 
(c)  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  conduct  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  national  requirements  for  and  the  cost 
of  treating  municipal,  industrial,  and  other 
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effluent  to  attain  water  quality  standards 
established  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended.   Several 
studies  of  municipal  and  other  needs  have 
been  made  in  the  past,  but  they  have  not 
been  sufficiently  comparable  in  geographi- 
cal coverage,  time  phases  covered,  cost 
criteria,  types  of  facilities  included, 
or  in  cost  estimate  technique  to  provide 
a  meaningful  guide  to  national  requirements 
and  the  costs  involved.   This  is  one  of 
three  studies  mandated  by  Section  16  (a) 
of  the  Act,  the  others  to  include  (1)  an 
estimate  of  the  Federal  costs  involved  in 
carrying  out  the  Act,  and  (2)  an  exam- 
ination of  the  impact  on  affected  units  of 
government  of  the  cost  of  installing 
waste  treatment  facilities.   All  studies 
are  required  to  cover  the  five-year  period 
beginning  July  1,  1968,  and  to  be  updated 
each  year  thereafter. 

Method.   This  initial  study  was  undertaken 
during  a  period  when  most  water  quality 
standards  were  being  reviewed  and  changes 
negotiated  with  the  states.   Because  of  the 
lack  of  approved  standards  and  data  relating 
to  specific  municipal  and  industrial  treat- 
ment needs,  certain  assumptions  were  made, 
and  aggregative  techniques  used  to  develop 
these  cost  estimates.   The  principal 
assumptions  were:   (1)  that  a  conventional 
secondary  treatment  level  (i.e.  at  least 
85  per  cent  effective  removal  of  normal 
biochemical  oxygen  demand  for  normal 
domestic  sewage)  would  prevail  for  treating 
municipal  wastes,  with  some  exceptions;  and 
(2)  that  the  required  municipal  and  indus- 
trial waste  treatment  would  be  provided  by 
the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1973.   This  is  con- 
sistent with  implementation  plans  of  most 
state  standards  approved  or  approaching 
approval.   Projected  treatment  needs  and 
cost  estimates  to  attain  the  equivalent 
of  secondary  treatment  were  developed  by 
using  two  methods:   (1)  estimating  existing 
treatment  facilities  by  reference  to  reported 
treatment  application  in  the  1963  Bureau 
of  Census  Water  Use  in  Manufacturing,  and 
applying  established  cost  factors  for 
conventional  waste  treatment  requirements; 
and  (2)  using  economic  engineering  studies 
of  specific  industrial  groups  and  expert 
estimates  of  the  prevalence  of  industrial 
treatment.   The  cost  of  municipal  waste 
treatment  construction  works  was  phased 
proportionately  over  the  five-year  period. 
This  procedure  was  used  to  illustrate  pos- 
sible annual  increments  and  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  estimating  annual  depreciation 
and  annual  construction  cost  increases. 


Findings.   (1)  The  cost  of  constructing 
municipal  waste  treatment  plants  and 
interceptor  sewers  is  estimated  at  ',  • 
billion,  exclusive  of  land  and  associated 
costs.   (2)  By  1973  the  urban  population 
required  to  be  served  will  comprise  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  U.S.  population, 
or  162.6  million  people.   (3)  There  may  be 
significant  opportunity  for  reducing  the 
costs,  as  well  as  for  contributing  to  more 
effective  pollution  control,  through 
establishment  of  intermunicipal  sewage 
treatment  and  disposal  systems  and  districts, 

(4)  Operation  and  maintenance  costs  for 
the  required  treatment  works  are  estimated 
at  $1.4  billion  for  the  five-year  period. 

(5)  There  will  be  substantial  additional 
costs  incurred  during  the  1969-1973  period 
for  the  control  of  overflows  from  combined 
sewers.   (6)  Construction  of  sanitary 
collection  sewers  will  require  an  esti- 
mated $6.2  billion  over  the  next  five 
years.   (7)  Initial  estimates  indicate 
that  the  cost  of  treating  industrial  wastes 
to  a  level  comparable  to  secondary  treat- 
ment of  municipal  wastes  will  be  in  the 
range  of  $2.6  billion  to  $4.6  billion. 

(8)  There  are  significant  opportunities  for 
meeting  industrial  waste  abatement  require- 
ments more  efficiently  through  better 
in-plant  controls  and  process  changes, 
and  joint  municipal  and  industrial  treat- 
ment systems.   (9)  Estimated  costs  of  oper- 
ating and  maintaining  industrial  waste 
treatment  facilities  will  range  from 
$3.0  billion  to  $3.4  billion  over  1969- 
1973.   (10)  Costs  for  constructing,  oper- 
ating, and  maintaining  heat  dissipation 
equipment  will  be  considerable,  but  precise 
costs  can  not  yet  be  estimated.   (11)  Other 
effluents  will  increase  in  significance 
as  municipal  and  industrial  wastes  are 
brought  under  control.  (CK) 


37.   ECONOMICS  OF  WATER  QUALITY  FOR  A 
REGIONAL  SYSTEM 


(a)  Walter  Isard,  Eliahu  Romanoff, 
Tze  Hsuing  Tung,  and  Joan  L.  Taylor. 

(b)  In  process,  (c)  Regional  Science 
Research  Institute,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior, 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  workable  methods  for  the 
integration  of  empirical  materials  on 
possible  supply,  demand,  and  quality  con- 
ditions for  the  development  of  an  efficient 
water  basin  investment  and  management 
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program.   These  methods  are  to  be  generally 
applicable  to  water  basin  investment  and 
management  in  various  regions  of  the  world. 
More  specifically  the  objective  is  to  inter- 
relate:  (1)  quality  conditions  simulated 
by  the  diffusion  model  for  the  Delaware 
estuary;  (2)  supply  conditions  as  derived 
from  the  current  simulation  model  for  the 
Delaware  River  basin;  and  (3)  probable 
demand  conditions  projected  with  the  use  of 
Philadelphia  Regional  economic  base  studies, 
to  guide  investment  and  quality  management 
policy  on  the  Delaware  estuary.  (SIE) 


38.   ECONOMIC  EVALUATION  OF  STREAM  QUALITY 
PRESERVATION  THROUGH  URBAN  LAND  USE 
MANAGEMENT 

(a)  Robert  E.  Coughlin,  Benjamin  H. 
Stevens,  Karen  Goldstein,  Thomas 
Hammer,  and  Mark  Menchik.   (b)  In 
process.   Related  previous  publications 
include  The  Plan  and  Program  for  the 
Brandywine,  Institute  for  Environmental 
Studies,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  $2.50 
per  copy.   (c)  Regional  Science 
Research  Institute,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior, 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Evaluate  benefits  and  costs  of 
preserving  a  major  portion  of  a  stream 
valley  in  open  space  uses  by  conservation 
easements  for  the  purpose  of  water  resource 
protection. 

Method.   Develop  and  test  mathematical  models 
relating  urbanization  and  stream  quality. 
Measure  quality  of  stream  and  quality  of 
environment  by  relating  objective  measure- 
ments of  physical  conditions  to  subjective 
overall  evaluations  of  amenity  level  made 
by  respondents.   Indicate  preference  rank- 
ing of  environmental  bundles  and  bid  price 
estimation  for  each  by  respondents.  (REC) 


39.   DATA  COLLECTION  ECONOMICS  FOR  WATER 
POLLUTION  STUDIES 

(a)  Alvin  S.  Goodman.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Northeastern  University,  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Engineering,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Interior,  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Improve  economic  efficiency  of 
data  collection  and  processing  programs, 


to  make  them  as  responsive  as  practicable, 
within  budget  constraints,  to  the  planning 
and  operation  requirements  of  water  pol- 
lution control  agencies. 

Method.  Employ  operations  research  and 
other  techniques  to  review  existing  data 
collection  and  processing  programs.  The 
programs  studied  are  selected  from  those 
of  the  pollution  control  agencies  in  the 
New  England  area.  (SIE) 


40.  WATER  QUALITY  LABORATORY  AND  SYSTEM 
FOR  STORAGE  AND  RETRIEVAL  OF  INFOR- 
MATION   (SOUTH  DAKOTA) 

(a)  John  L.  Wiersma  and  Paul  L. 
Koepsoll.  (b)  A  unique  computerized 
storage  and  retrieval  system  for 
data  has  been  developed.   Information 
to  be  published  in  the  near  future. 
(c)  South  Dakota  State  University, 
Water  Resources  Research  Institute, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Interior,  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Develop  a  system  of  ground 
water  quality  information  storage  and 
retrieval  suitable  for  use  with  modern 
data  processing  equipment,  to  process 
existing  and  future  information  for  South 
Dakota's  needs.   (2)  Propose  a  uniform 
procedure  for  the  collection  of  future 
ground  water  quality  data  by  various  state 
and  federal  agencies  to  be  applied  to  the 
storage  and  retrieval  program  developed, 
so  that  it  may  be  compatible  for  multi- 
purpose uses. 

Method.   A  Water  Quality  Laboratory  has 
been  established  to  coordinate  the  research 
conducted  under  this  program.   Emphasis  in 
the  Laboratory  is  on  studies  involving 
water  quality  and  pollution  abatement.   (JLW) 


41.   WATER  QUALITY  MANAGEMENT  ON  THE 
WISCONSIN  RIVER 

(a)  Irving  K.  Fox,  Robert  Carlson, 
Elizabeth  David,  Peter  Davis,  Charles 
Falkner,  and  James  Kerrigan.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Water  Resources  Center,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior, 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  and  determine  the  nature 
of  optimizing  systems  for  water  quality 
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management  on  the  Wisconsin  River;  and 
assess  the  nature  of  institutional  changes 
that  would  be  required  to  institute  and 
manage  such  optimizing  systems. 

Method.   (1)  Undertake  an  engineering- 
economic  study  of  demands  for  water-type 
services  (including  demands  for  waste 
disposal)  and  outline  alternative  systems 
which  will  tend  to  optimize  investment  for 
meeting  such  demands.   (2)  Examine  the 
institutions  (laws,  regulations,  and  admin- 
istrative arrangements)  for  managing  the 
use  of  water  resources  of  the  Basin  and 
for  meeting  the  demands  for  water-type 
services.   Estimate  how  institutional 
arrangements  might  be  strengthened  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  existing  or  emerging 
water  quality  problems  in  the  region.  (IKF) 


42.   SEQUENTIAL  WATER  USE  WITHIN  A 
HYDROLOGIC  COMPLEX 


(a)  David  W.  Hendricks.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  Utah  State  University, 
Utah  Water  Research  Laboratory,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior,  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Demonstrate  the  utility  and  desir- 
ability of  evaluating  the  water  quality 
system  as  an  integral  function  of  the 
hydrologic  system;   develop  guides  to  the 
improved  allocation  and  management  of 
water  resources  in  a  complex  system  of 
sequential  uses;   test  analytical  methods 
of  optimizing  sequential  water  uses  with 
respect  to  selected  parameters  of  water 
quality. 

Method.   A  well  defined  hydrologic  system 
which  includes  typical  multiple  water  uses 
and  their  associated  pollution  has  been 
selected  for  study.   Existing  monitoring 
stations  within  the  study  area  are  being 
augmented  by  additional  stations  at 
strategic  locations  so  occurrence,  move- 
ment, quality  parameters,  and  disposition 
of  water  can  be  ascertained.   The  time 
and  spatially  integrated  flow  system  will 
be  described  and  analyzed  with  respect 
to  its  utility  as  an  evaluating  mechanism. 
(FWPCA) 


43.   EVALUATION  OF  DISPERSED  POLLUTIONAL 
LOAD 


of  Civil  Engll        Md  Err.       tal 
Science,  and  Bureau  of  W 
Research,  under  sponsorship  of 
Department  of  Interior,  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  a  technique  of  evaluating 
dispersed  pollutional  load.   Municipal 
and  industrial  outfalls,  storm,  and  combined 
sewer  discharges  are  point  sources  of 
pollution,  whereas  natural  pollution,  rural 
runoff,  and  direct  urban  runoff  represent 
dispersed  sources  of  pollution.   Considerable 
technological  capability  exists  for  dealing 
with  the  point  sources.   Pollution  result- 
ing from  dispersed  sources  is  not  as 
amenable  to  control  by  technological 
means.   The  few  studies  made  of  the  quality 
of  direct  urban  runoff  demonstrates  that 
this  pollution  potential  is  a  part  of  the 
land-pollution  central  problem  and  the 
major  factor  that  determines  the  extent 
and  nature  may  well  be  public  conscience. 
The  project  is  concerned  with  development 
of  a  technique  of  identifying  the  sources 
of  dispersed  load.   Once  the  sources  are 
identified,  remedial  action  can  be  insti- 
gated. 

Method.   Determine  the  dispersed  load  for 
an  urban  area  and  correlate  it  to  land-use 
practices.   The  City  of  Greater  Tulsa  has 
been  selected  for  the  study.  Analytical 
data  on  waste  quality  is  available  and 
will  be  gathered  at  point  discharges 
(sewage  plants)  and  on  the  receiving  stream 
(Arkansas)  above  and  below  the  urban  area. 
The  city  of  Tulsa  has  elaborate  data  about 
land-use  practices  from  1960  on.   To 
increase  the  data  pool,  the  Tulsa  area  will 
be  divided  into  eight  subdrainage  basins. 
The  principal  components  of  land  use  as 
they  relate  to  the  dispersed  pollutional 
load  will  be  identified.   Essentially, 
these  will  be  flush-out  periods  minus  the 
point  source  contributions.   The  load 
will  be  characterized  by  COD,  BOD,  Solids, 
Oil,  Nitrogen,  Chlorides,  and  Phosphate. 
(SIE) 


44.   NITROGEN  REMOVAL  IN  MUNICIPAL  WASTE 
TREATMENT 


(a)  George  W.  Reid.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Oklahoma,  School 


(a)  Arthur  D.  Caster.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  City  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Division 
of  Water  Pollution  Control,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior,  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   Determine  criteria  for  the  design 
of  a  combined  municipal-industrial  water 
pollution  control  plant  capable  of  effect- 
ing a  high  degree  of  nitrogen  removal, 
methods  of  operating  such  a  plant,  costs 
and  limitations,  and  disposal  of  process 
sludges  to  avoid  nitrogen  return  to  the 
plant  or  receiving  stream. 

Method.   A  70  gpm  pilot  plant  will  be  op- 
erated to  effect  conversion  of  the  NH3  to 
N03  and  stimulate  denitrif ication  with  the 
loss  of  nitrogen  to  the  atmosphere.   (SIE) 


45.   SALINE  WATER  POLLUTION  OF  POTABLE 
WATER  SUPPLIES 

(a)  Charles  R.  Sproul.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  State  of  Florida, 
Division  of  Geology,  Board  of 
Conservation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  and  determine  the  serious- 
ness of  saline  water  pollution  of  potable 
water  supplies  through  deep  artesian  wells. 
Urban  development  into  previously  agricul- 
tural areas  is  resulting  in  abandonment  of 
large  numbers  of  wells  formerly  used  for 
irrigation.   Most  were  drilled  from  10  to 
50  years  ago  and  constructed  without  regard 
to  protection  of  potable  water  supplies. 
Water  from  these  wells  commonly  contains 
from  500  to  1000  ppm  chloride,  and  is 
under  sufficient  pressure  to  flow  at  land 
surface.   Water  from  these  wells  intrudes 
lower  head  artesion  aquifers  and  water 
table  aquifers  which  normally  contain 
potable  water. 

Method.   Outline  the  problem  areas  and 
evaluate  quantitatively  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem.   Geophysical  well  logging 
will  be  relied  upon  heavily  in  this  phase. 
Certain  legal  aspects,  principally  the 
advisability  of  statutory  requirements 
for  adequate  plugging  of  abandoned  wells, 
will  also  be  considered.   (CRS) 


46.   LAWRENCE  AVENUE  UNDERFLOW  SYSTEM 
(CHICAGO) 

(a)  Milton  Pikarsky  and  George  Eng. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  City  of  Chicago, 
Department  of  Public  Works,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Interior,  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Demonstrate  the  use  and  economics 
of  large-scale  underground  facilities  for 
temporary  storage  of  excess  volumes  of 


combined  sewage  produced  during  periods  of 
rainfall.   No  city  in  the  Nation  is 
currently  using  such  a  system,  which  would 
have  application  in  highly  developed  urban 
areas  where  space  for  surface  storage  is 
uneconomical. 

Method.   Construct  a  machine-bored  tunnel 
of  16,600  lineal  feet  of  12-foot  tunnel, 
and  9,300  lineal  feet  of  17-foot,  at  a 
depth  of  200-250  feet  in  the  Niagaran 
limestone  stratum,  for  storage  of  excess 
combined  sewage  from  a  3,620-acre  urban 
area.   Included  are  necessary  inlet  shafts, 
outlet  shafts,  vents,  pumpage,  and  new 
conventional  trunk  sewers.   The  facility 
will  eliminate  approximately  48-52  yearly 
overflow  events.   The  stored  excess  sewage 
will  be  pumped  to  an  interceptor  for 
treatment  at  the  Norths ide  Treatment  Plant 
during  low  flow  periods.   (FWPCA) 


47.   A  MATHEMATICAL  MODEL  FOR  REGIONAL 
WASTE  TREATMENT 

(a)  Glenn  W.  Graves,  Andrew  B.  Whinston, 
and  Shao-Ju  Lee.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  California,  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.S.  Department 
of  Interior.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  the  use  of  formal 
mathematical  models  as  an  aid  to  the 
optimum  design  of  regional  waste  treatment 
systems.   As  with  any  mathematical  model 
there  must  be  a  balance  among  the  realism 
of  the  model,  the  computational  feasibility, 
and  the  cost  and  practicability  of  obtain- 
ing the  required  input  data.   The  modif- 
ication of  the  model  and  the  study  and 
extension  of  the  necessary  computational 
techniques  are  anticipated,  while  assuming 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  required 
information  at  reasonable  cost.   The 
initial  objective  is  therefore  to  obtain 
a  practical  and  effective  tool  for  plan- 
ning regional  treatment  systems.   A 
further  objective  is  to  then  develop  and 
extend  techniques  in  economics  which 
could  be  used  in  implementing  the  solutions 
suggested  by  the  model.   One  problem  to  be 
considered  is  the  design  of  appropriate 
goals  to  induce  the  various  independent 
decision  units,  such  as  industrial  plants 
and  urban  centers,  to  make  choices  con- 
sistent with  the  overall  goals  of  the 
regional  treatment  system.   (GWG) 
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Natural  Resources 


48.   SURFACE  MINING  AND  OUR  ENVIRONMENT 

(a)  J.  Cordell  Moore.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  1967. 
Available  from  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402.  124pp. 
$2.00  per  copy.   (c)  U.S.  Department 
of  Interior,  Strip  and  Surface  Mine 
Study  Policy  Committee.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Survey  and  study  strip  and 
surface  mining  operations  and  their  effects 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
directives  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965.   (2)  Submit  to 
the  President  recommendations  for  a  long- 
range  comprehensive  program  for  reclamation 
and  rehabilitation  of  strip  and  surface 
mining  areas  in  the  U.  S. 

Method.   A  federal,  working-level  technical 
committee  and  a  policy  committee  were  es- 
tablished, composed  of  people  from  various 
departments,  agencies,  The  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.   The  working  team's 
primary  function  was  to  make  on-the-spot 
examinations  of  conditions  and  reclamation 
in  mining  areas  representing  as  many 
varieties  of  terrain,  climate,  mining 
method,  commodity,  economic  and  social 
conditions,  and  other  environmental  factors, 
as  time  and  finances  would  permit.  Separate 
questionnaires  were  prepared  to  obtain 
information  from  individual  states  and 
operators  of  about  18,000  surface  mines. 

Findings.   Surface  mining  in  the  United 
States  has  affected  about  3.2  million 
acres  of  land.   Of  this,  about  2  million 
acres  need  varying  degrees  of  treatment 
to  alleviate  environmental  damage.   With 
expected  future  expansion  of  operations, 
by  1980  surface  mining  will  affect  more 
than  5  million  acres  of  land.   Most  of 
the  damage  is  due  to  irresponsible  oper- 
ations which  cause  soil  erosion,  water 
pollution,  and  economic  dislocation. 
Ravages  of  unreclaimed  surface  mining  affect 
many  resources:   forests,  land,  fish  and 
wildlife,  water  and  natural  beauty. 

The  Committee  submitted  an  extensive  set 
of  recommendations.   Generally,  they  would 
provide  for:   (1)  federal  participation 
with  states,  industry,  conservation,  and 


private  landowners,  in  a  program  of  basic 
reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  surface- 
mined  land;  (2)  a  strict  set  of  national 
standards  enforced  on  the  state  and  local 
levels;   (3)  financial,  technical,  and  other 
appropriate  assistance  provided  to  states 
and  individual  localities;  and  (4)  initiation 
of  a  long-range  coordinated  research  program 
and  a  comprehensive  surface-mined  land 
conservation  program.   (ML) 


49.   SOCIOECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  SURFACE 
MINING  ON  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES  AND 
REGIONAL  ECONOMIES 

(a)  J.  C.  Callahan  and  G.  E.  Schuh. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
under  sponsorship  of  State  of  Indiana. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Examine  the  effects  on  the 
local  community  of  a  strip  mining  operation, 
including  expenditures  by  the  company  in 
the  local  community,  tax  contribution, 
effect  on  the  tax  base,  and  effect  on 
employment  and  income.   (2)  Determine  the 
present  and  potential  effects  of  surface 
mining  on  land-use  changes  and  the  resulting 
effects  and  impacts  on  local  and  regional 
economic  growth,  demographic  patterns, 
and  social  institutions. 

Method.   Data  collected  from  specific  coal 
mining  companies  and  pertinent  governmental 
units,  community  officials,  and  business- 
men will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  analysis. 
A  comparative  analysis  of  areas  with  and 
without  the  mining  operations  will  be 
made.   (SIE) 


50.   GEOLOGY  AND  ENGINEERING  CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF  SOME  SURFACE  MATERIALS  IN 
McHENRY  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS 


(a)  W.  Calhoun  Smith.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  under  above  title  as 
Environmental  Geology  Notes,  Number 
20,  January,  1968.   Available  from 
Illinois  State  Geological  Survey. 
No  charge.   (c)  State  of  Illinois, 
Illinois  State  Geological  Survey, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Ascertain  the  physical  and  min- 
eralogical  composition  and  certain  engineer- 
ing properties  of  the  surface  materials 
in  McHenry  County,  Illinois  and  estimate 
their  behavioral  characteristics.   This 
project  is  part  of  the  Geological  Survey's 
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data-collection  program  set  up  to  assist 
the  McHenry  County  Planning  Commission 
develop  long-range  plans  for  conservation 
and  proper  utilization  of  all  natural 
resources. 

Previous  Research.   Richard  C.  Anderson 
and  Douglas  A.  Block,  "Sand  and  Gravel 
Resources  of  McHenry  County,  Illinois," 
Illinois  Geological  Survey  Circular  336. 

Findings.   The  report  describes  the  dis- 
tribution of  identifiable  geologic  units; 
reports  results  of  laboratory  analyses  of 
samples  taken,  including  Atterberg  limits, 
mineralogical  composition,  activity  index, 
and  liquidity  index;  and  describes  engi- 
neering characteristics  of  identifiable 
geologic  units.  (JS) 


51.   ECONOMIC  AND  FISCAL  IMPACT  OF  O&C 

(OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA)  RESOURCES  ON 
EIGHTEEN  O&C  COUNTIES 

(a)  Donald  N.  Johnson  and  Kenneth  C. 
Tollenaar.   (b)  Review  drafts  com- 
pleted for  Part  I  (description  of 
resources,  their  management  and 
finance,  and  their  legal  history 
under  federal  ownership),  Part  II 
(impact  of  the  O&C  lands  and  resources 
on  the  economy  of  the  region),  and 
Part  IV  (case  study  of  Josephine 
County).   Part  III  (impact  of  county 
O&C  receipts  on  local  government 
revenues  and  expenditures)  still  in 
process.   A  summary  publication 
scheduled  for  fall,  1968.   Available 
from  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
and  Service,  University  of  Oregon, 
P.O.  Box  5177,  Eugene,  Oregon. 
(c)  University  of  Oregon,  Bureau  of 
Governmental  Research  and  Service, 
under  sponsorship  of  Association  of 
Oregon  and  California  Land  Grant 
Counties.   (d)  14:1-129 

Previous  Research.   John  Dwyer,  A  Prelim- 
inary Report  on  the  Economic  Importance 
of  BLM  Forest  Management  in  Oregon,  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  1966;   Christian  0.  Basler, 
The  O&C  Lands .  U.S.  Department  of  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  1965;  Wesley 
Ballaine,  "The  Revested  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia Railroad  Grant  Lands:   A  Problem  in 
Land  Management,"   Land  Economics,  August, 
1953,  pp.  219-232;  David  M.  Ellis,  "The 
Oregon  and  California  Railroad  Land  Grant, 
1866-1945,"   Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly, 
XXXIX  (1948),  p.  254. 


Problem.   Develop  factual  and  descriptive 
information  about  the  O&C  resources  and 
their  administration,  and  analyze  the 
impact  of  the  O&C  revenue  sharing  system 
upon:   (1)  county  and  other  local  govern- 
ment revenues  and  expenditures,  (2)  federal 
management  of  the  resources,  and  (3)  the 
regional  economy. 

Method.   Measure  economic  impact  of  O&C 
resources  through  analysis  of  county  and 
regional  economic  indicators;  conduct 
statistical  analysis  of  local  government 
finances  in  O&C  and  non-O&C  counties; 
compile  historical  data  on  legal  status 
of  the  lands  and  administrative  arrangements 
relating  to  them. 

Findings.   Approximately  17.5  per  cent  of 
value  added  by  manufacture  in  the  18 
O&C  counties  is  attributable  to  timber 
harvest  on  the  O&C  lands.   No  significant 
relationships  have  yet  been  found  between 
the  level  of  O&C  payments  to  the  counties 
and  the  overall  level  of  county  revenues 
and  expenditures  or  combined  property  tax 
rates,  although  O&C  payments  in  the  case 
study  county  are  higher  than  they  would 
be  if  the  payment  were  based  upon  the 
present  tax  rate  and  the  estimated  assessed 
value  of  the  lands.   (KCT) 


52.   ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA  COLLECTED 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  SURVEYS  OF  FISHING 
AND  HUNTING 

(a)  S.  V.  Wantrup  and  Frank  H.  Bollman, 

(b)  In  process.   A  progress  report 
entitled  "Economic  Evaluation  of 
Primary  Benefits  From  Fishing  and 
Hunting  Based  on  the  National 
Surveys  of  Fishing  and  Hunting," 
prepared  for  the  Conference  on  the 
Demand  for  Fishing,  Hunting  and 
other  Outdoor  Recreation  Activities, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  26-27, 
1967,  is  available  from  the  agency. 

(c)  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  under  sponsorship  of  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  appraise  the  usefulness  of 
information  collected  in  the  1955,  1960 
and  1965  National  Surveys  of  Fishing  and 
Hunting  for  the  preparation  of  regional 
projections  of  demand  for  these  activities 
as  well  as  for  benefit  evaluation.   (SVW) 
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Waste  Disposal 


53.   DISPOSAL  OF  WASTES:   SCIENTIFIC  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  CONSIDERATIONS 


(a)  Robert  E.  Bergstrom.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  under  the  above  title  as 
Environmental  Geology  Notes,  Number 
20,  January,  1968.   Available  from 
Illinois  State  Geological  Survey. 
No  charge.   (c)  State  of  Illinois, 
Illinois  State  Geological  Survey, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Review  several  aspects  of  waste 
disposal  related  to  ground  water  and 
physical  environment.   The  major  problem 
in  waste  management  is  halting  the  in- 
creasing release  of  wastes  into  physical 
environments . 

Findings.   Ground-water  practitioners  should: 
(1)  Exercise  their  knowledge  of  hydrogeo- 
logic  conditions  to  promote  sites  and 
environments  for  waste  disposal  where 
there  are  natural  safeguards  that  will 
assure  protection  of  health  and  resources, 
and  point  out  environments  where  risks  of 
pollution  hazard  are  high.   (2)  Review  pro- 
posals for  specific  waste  disposal  sites 
in  cooperation  with  other  specialists,  and 
stimulate  the  acquisition  of  useful  data 
on  the  physical  system  and  promote  the 
development  of  criteria  for  assessing  the 
protection  afforded  by  certain  geologic 
conditions  and  engineering  practices. 
(3)  Conduct  investigations  that  are  espe- 
cially pertinent  to  waste  management 
problems.   There  should  be  studies  of 
saturation  conditions  and  water  movement 
in  typical  geologic  materials  and  terrains 
that  might  be  used  for  disposal  of  wastes. 
Methods  of  investigation  and  hydrologic 
analysis  should  be  developed  for  environments 
having  fine-textured,  relatively  impermeable 
sediments.   Geochemical  factors  that  may 
affect  attenuation  of  contaminants  should 
be  further  considered.   And  studies  should 
be  made  of  the  means  by  which  injected 
liquid  wastes  are  accomodated  in  subsurface 
reservoirs  and  of  the  possible  role  of 
hydrofracturing  in  facilitating  waste 
injection  into  deep,  impermeable  rocks. 
(REB) 


(a)  Robert  N.  Farvolden,  George  M. 
Hughes,  and  Ronald  A.  Landon. 

(b)  Completion  expected  in  1969. 
Publication  of  first  report  expected 
in  1968;  of  second  report  in  1969. 
To  be  available  from  Illinois  State 
Geological  Survey.   No  charge. 

(c)  State  of  Illinois,  Illinois  State 
Geological  Survey,  with  support  from 
University  of  Illinois,  Illinois 
State  Department  of  Public  Health,  and 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate,  in  northeastern 
Illinois,  hydrogeologic  environments 
currently  being  used  for  shallow  solid 
waste  disposal,  and  evaluate  the  factors 
which  control  ground-water  movement  of 
refuse  leachate  in  these  environments. 
Criteria  are  sought  to  judge  the  suitability 
of  proposed  disposal  sites  not  only  in 
glaciated  areas,  such  as  northeastern 
Illinois,  but  in  many  other  areas  as  well. 

Previous  Research.   George  M.  Hughes, 
Selection  of  Refuse  Disposal  Sites  in 
Northeastern  Illinois,  Environmental 
Geology  Notes,  No.  17,  September,  1967. 
(See  Digest  entry  14:2-18) 

Method.   Existing  landfills  are  being 
studied,  and  the  investigation  is  proceeding 
by:   (1)  drilling  by  wash  boring  or  with 
hollow  stem  augers  to  determine  the  char- 
acter and  sequence  of  deposits;   (2) 
installation  of  piezometers  to  define 
fluid  potential  distribution  and  the  ground- 
water flow  system;  (3)  sampling  of  the 
ground  water  for  chemical  analysis;  (4)  a 
monitoring  program  of  the  piezometers  to 
determine  seasonal  variations  of  the  flow 
system.   (GMH  and  SAM) 


55.   PYROLYSIS  OF  SOLID  MUNICIPAL  WASTES 


54.   HYDROGEOLOGY  OF  SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 
SITES 


(a)  Donald  A.  Hoffman  and  Richard  A. 
Fitz.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  City  of 
San  Diego,  Utilities  Department,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Public 
Health  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  the  feasibility  of  py 
rolysis  as  an  economic  method  of  decreasing 
the  volume  of  solid  municipal  wastes  and 
for  producing  useful  by-products. 

Method.   Determine  the  optimum  temperature, 
initial  moisture  content,  and  period  of 
exposure  for  various  types  and  mixtures  of 
refuse;  analyze  by  means  of  gas  chroma- 
tography, infra-red  spectroscopy,  and  other 
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techniques,  the  hot  volatile  products  of 
pyrolytic  decomposition,  i.e.,  to  deter- 
mine the  gaseous  products  that  can  be  used 
to  provide  heat  for  the  system  and  the  com- 
position of  liquid  tar-like  substances  from 
which  by-products  can  be  recovered;  inves- 
tigate the  properties  of  the  solid  residue 
in  order  to  determine  if  it  should  be  dis- 
carded as  fill  material  or  utilized  as  a 
fuel;  estimate  the  economic  parameters 
associated  with  this  system  in  order  to 
ascertain  its  feasibility  vis-a-vis  other 
methods  for  handling  municipal  refuse. 
(DAH) 


57.   DEMOGRAPHIC  STRUCTURE  OF  URBAN 
COMMUNITIES 


(a)  Margaret  Bright.  (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Relations.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Conduct  research  on  the  demo- 
graphic structure  of  the  Negro  populations 
of  cities,  projection  techniques  for  the 
Negro  populations,  the  demographic  problems 
of  estimating  health  needs  for  cities,  and 
other  aspects  of  demography  in  urban  commu- 
nities.  (SIE) 


58.   POPULATION  STUDY  (DETROIT) 


II.  Demography 

and  Human  Behavior 


Population 


56.   SOCIAL  STATISTICS  AND  THE  CITY 

(a)  David  M.  Heer.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title.   Dis- 
tributed by  Harvard  University  Press. 
Copies  also  available  on  request  at 
the  Joint  Center  office,  66  Church 
Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  02138. 
$3.75  per  copy.   (c)  Joint  Center  for 
Urban  Studies  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Harvard 
University.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  monograph,  edited  by  David 
M.  Heer,  presents  the  several  papers  de- 
livered at  a  conference  held  in  June,  1967, 
to  discuss  the  difficulties  of  making  a 
full  count  of  the  population  and  the  con- 
sequent inadequacies  of  the  United  States 
Census.   It  stresses  the  serious  under- 
enumeration  of  the  Negro  population  (of 
whom  10  per  cent  failed  to  be  counted  in 
1960),  and  what  this  implies  for  the  nation. 
It  discusses  what  has  been,  what  is  being, 
and  what  must  be  done  to  improve  the  Census 
coverage  and  also  suggests  ways  in  which 
the  Census  could  extend  its  usefulness  by 
measuring  a  wider  range  of  characteristics 
of  the  population.   The  monograph  contains 
a  foreword  by  Daniel  P.  Moynihan.   (KNW) 


(a)  Maurice  W.  Roach,  Jr.,  Harry 
Rosenberg,  and  Fred  Goodman.   (b) 
Manual  published  June,  1967.   (c) 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  under 
sponsorship  of  Detroit  Regional 
Transportation  and  Land  Use  Study. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   The  manual  describes  the  computer 
model  which  forecasts  population  data  for 
the  TALUS  Regional  Growth  Models.   Growth 
models  will  spatially  distribute  the  total 
population  (control  totals)  of  the  region 
under  alternative  plan  conditions.   The 
population  study  has  two  major  outputs: 
(1)  Projections  of  resident  population  and 
its  demographic  characteristics  for  the 
region  in  five-year  periods  through  the 
year  2000.   Demographic  characteristics 
include  age,  sex,  marital  status,  race,  and 
household  life  cycle.   (2)  Development  of 
small-area  statistics  for  the  resident  pop- 
ulation for  1953,  1960,  and  1965. 

The  computer  program  developed  for  gener- 
ating the  household  projections  on  a  local 
level  is  based  largely  on  a  methodology 
developed  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
The  method  is  disaggregative--it  consists 
of  subdividing  the  population  of  an  area 
into  successively  more  detailed  groups.   In 
a  later  phase  of  the  TALUS  project  further 
stratification  of  regional  population  by 
income,  educational  attainment,  and  occu- 
pation will  be  made.   The  manual  also 
includes  methods  for  converting  1953  popu- 
lation data  (by  the  Detroit  Metropolitan 
Area  Traffic  Study)  to  the  1965  study  analy- 
sis zones;  explains  methods  used  in  deter- 
mining the  total  number  of  dwelling  units  for 
the  1965  analysis  zones  and  the  percentage 
of  dwelling  units  by  zone,  contained  within 
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the  1960  Census  tracts.   Appendices  include 
the  computer  card  layout  and  population 
projections  for  the  region.   (AIP) 


59.   POPULATION  ANALYSIS  (BALTIMORE) 

(a)  Charles  Laidlaw,  Natalie  Lobe,  and 
Glennda  Watts.   (b)  In  process.   (c) 
Regional  Planning  Council,  under  spon- 
sorship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   A  study  of  the  availability  and 
quality  of  population  data. 

Method.   Develop  specifications  for  a  pop- 
ulation data  file;  prepare  a  first-pass 
data  tape  and  a  scheme  for  analysis  of  pop- 
ulation data;  conduct  a  statistical  analysis 
and,  as  a  result,  develop  design  procedures 
for  estimating  current  population  and  pro- 
jecting future  population  alternatives  on 
a  regular  and  continuing  basis.   The  inven- 
tory of  available  data  will  be  in  terms  of 
source,  recording  basis,  area  of  coverage, 
level  of  data  completeness,  frequency,  and 
quality.   A  suggested  format  for  a  consol- 
idated population  tape  will  be  developed. 
The  statistical  analysis  will  be  applied  to 
identify  significant  relationships  among 
population  variables  for  identifying  addi- 
tional data  needs,  suggesting  near-term 
population  problems  of  regional  signifi- 
cance and  inferring  useful  modeling  rela- 
tionships.  Finally,  procedures  will  be 
designed  for  estimating  current  population 
by  sub-areas  in  the  region  and  for  projected 
population  alternatives  for  the  region. 
(CL) 


University  of  Missouri,  Board  of 
Curators.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Gather  and  summarize  data  con- 
cerning the  health,  residence,  demographic 
characteristics,  income,  social  participa- 
tion and  social  adjustment  of  a  carefully 
chosen  random  sample  of  older  people  resid- 
ing in  small  towns  of  Missouri. 

Method.   The  data  were  collected  by  inter- 
views with  1,716  persons  65  years  of  age 
and  older  residing  in  towns  with  popula- 
tions less  than  5,000.   A  variety  of  vari- 
ables, such  as  health,  marital  status,  sex, 
age,  social  participation,  and  social  adjust- 
ment, have  been  intercorrelated. 

Findings.   Findings  to  date  indicate  that: 
(1)  health  indices  do  not  decrease  sharp- 
ly with  age;  (2)  self-perception  of  health 
and  health  status  measured  by  functional 
criteria,  expenditure  for  medical  care,  and 
use  of  health  services  do  not  increase 
sharply  with  age  in  small  towns;  (3)  use 
of  medical  services  does  not  differ  signif- 
icantly between  communities  of  different 
size;  (4)  no  significant  differences  are 
discernible  between  different  areas  of  the 
State;  (5)  Old  Age  Assistance  recipients 
have  the  poorest  health,  most  frequent 
medical  contacts,  and  spend  the  least  for 
medical  care;  (6)  health  index  varies  direct- 
ly with  occupational  status,  income,  and 
formal  education. 

In  the  spring  of  1966,  about  66  per  cent  of 
the  sample  knew  enough  about  Medicare  to  ex- 
press an  opinion.   Women  were  less  willing 
than  men  to  express  an  opinion.   Of  those 
who  expressed  an  opinion,  about  80  per  cent 
favored  the  program.   (CTP,  HAR,  and  RLMc) 


60.   OLDER  PEOPLE  IN  THE  SMALL  TOWNS 
OF  MISSOURI 


(a)  C.  T.  Pihlblad,  Howard  Rosencranz, 
and  R.  L.  McNamara.   (b)  Data  have 
been  collected.   Data  concerning  health 
analyzed  and  published  in  photostat 
form,  February,  1968.   Limited  number 
of  copies  available.   Reports  relative 
to  social  participation,  retirement, 
and  attitudes  toward  retirement,  and 
social  adjustment  currently  being  pre- 
pared.  Preparation  of  final  report 
for  publication  expected  by  fall  of 
1968.   (c)  University  of  Missouri, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
Division  of  Chronic  Disease,  and 


Labor  Force,  Employment,  and 
Unemployment 


61.   THE  DISTRIBUTION  AND  MOVEMENT  OF 
JOBS  AND  INDUSTRY 

(a)  John  F.  Kain.   (b)  Published  in 
The  Metropolitan  Enigma,  James  Q. 
Wilson  (ed.),  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1967.   Paperback.   $5.00 
per  copy.   An  extension  of  the 
research  is  in  process.   (c)  Joint 
Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Harvard  University,  for  the  Task 
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Force  on  Economic  Growth  and  Opportun- 
ity of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  for  the  Harvard  Program 
on  Regional  and  Urban  Economics,  with 
support  from  the  U.S.  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration,  Office  of 
Economic  Research,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corporation. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Analyze  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  employment  and  population  within  U.S. 
metropolitan  areas. 

Method.   Analyses  of  post-W.W.II  trends   in 
the  location  of  jobs  were  done  for  the  forty 
largest  metropolitan  areas  from  data  in  the 
Census  of  Business  and  Manufactures  for 
manufacturing,  retailing,  selected  services, 
and  wholesaling  employment.   Population 
data  were  obtained  from  the  Census  of 
Population. 

Findings .   U.S.  metropolitan  areas  have  grown 
rapidly  during  the  period  since  W.W.II. 
This  growth  has  been  unevenly  distributed 
in  most  areas  with  the  outlying  portions 
(suburbs)  growing  quickly  and  the  central 
city  growing  slowly  and,  in  some  instances, 
declining.   Employment  and  population 
declines  of  the  central  city  have  resulted 
in  losses  in  retail  sales,  property  values, 
declining  profits  for  merchants,  and  falling 
tax  bases.   The  depopulation  has  been 
selective;   the  young,  employed,  well-to-do, 
and  white  have  moved  to  suburban  areas 
leaving  behind  the  aged,  the  unemployed,  the 
poor,  and  the  Negro.   This  trend  has 
aggravated  old  problems  and  created  new 
ones  for  central  city  governments. 

Several  important  technological  and  economic 
changes  have  made  decentralization  a  feasible, 
more  economic,  and  desirable  choice  for 
households  and  businesses.   Developments 
in  transportation  have  reduced  need  for 
many  firms  to  locate  in  central  areas  near 
ports,  freight  and  passenger  terminals, 
rail  lines,  and  other  transportation  facil- 
ities.  Likewise,  the  automobile  has  made 
the  population  mobile.   Changes  in  production 
methods  favor  spacious,  single-story  plants 
which  are  easy  to  build  on  large  sites 
outside  central  city  areas.   Rapid  techno- 
logical changes  in  communications  and  data 
processing  appear  to  be  reducing  the  need 
for  vast  numbers  of  white  collar  workers 
employed  in  central  city  offices  and 
allowing  them  to  locate  in  less  expensive 
space  in  outlying  areas. 

Analysis  of  postwar  metropolitan  development 
suggests  that  much  unnoticed  employment 


dispersal,  especially  of  nonpopulation- 
serving  employment,  took  place  during 
W.W.II.   This  redistribution  set  the  stage 
for  the  rapid  dispersal  of  population  and 
population-serving  employment  as  soon  as 
wartime  controls  on  homebuilding  and 
noncritical  nonresidential  construction 
were  removed.   If  the  historical  trends 
continue,  future  central  cities  will  have 
substantially  smaller  populations  and 
employment  levels.   Also,  it  appears  that 
employment  is  dispersing  even  more  rapidly 
than  the  metropolitan  population.   (JFK) 


62.   SUBURBANIZATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  ITS 
EFFECTS  ON  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

(a)   Gerald  L.  Duskin.   (b)  In  process. 
Report  to  be  issued  including  research 
findings  and  the  state  of  the  data 
base  available  for  OER  research  needs. 
(c)  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
Office  of  Economic  Research.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Examine  and  analyze  suburbaniza- 
tion of  employment  and  its  effects  on  job 
opportunities  for  the  residents  of  central 
city  slums. 


Method, 


Examine  the  data  base  available 


for  the  analysis  of  determinants  of  urban 
poverty  within  areas  of  major  cities; 
review  sources,  select  data  characteristics, 
and  examine  data  series  useful  for  iden- 
tifying, analyzing,  and  forecasting  areas 
of  high  unemployment  and  low  income.  (SIE) 


63.   COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION,  RACE,  AND 
ENTRY  INTO  THE  WORK  FORCE 

(a)  Jeffry  Piker.   (b)  In  process. 
Completion  expected  fall  of  1968. 
(c)  University  of  Michigan,  Department 
of  Sociology,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Office  of 
Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation  and 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  the  patterns  of 
access  to  entry-level  jobs  and  the  effect 
of  race,  community  organization,  and  other 
variables  on  such  patterns.   Analysis  of 
the  linkage  between  the  community  and  its 
job  economy  should  provide  better  under- 
standing of  the  forces  which  create  and 
sustain  racial  inequality  in  employment. 
A  theoretical  framework  will  be  developed 
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to  test  appropriate  hypotheses  regarding 
effects  of  community  organization  on  job- 
seeking  behavior  and  effects  of  race  on 
work-force  entry. 

Method.   Findings  will  be  based  on  an  anal- 
ysis of  data  collected  between  1962  and  1964 
by  the  Chicago  Youth  Development  project. 
These  data  were  drawn  from  a  random  sample 
of  1,260  boys  aged  10  to  19  years,  300 
mothers,  and  200  community  leaders  in  four 
southwest  Chicago  neighborhoods,  each  of 
which  is  a  high-poverty,  high-delinquency 
area,  with  an  identity  stemming  from  nat- 
ural boundaries  and  subcultures.   Qualitative 
knowledge  and  insights  gained  in  firsthand 
investigation  will  supplement  the  analysis 
of  the  data.   (JP) 


64.   NONPARTICIPATION  OF  MALES  IN  THE 
LABOR  FORCE  IN  URBAN  POOR  AREAS 

(a)  Karen  Koziara.   (b)  Completion 
expected  July,  1968.   (c)  Temple 
University,  School  of  Business,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation 
and  Research,  Office  of  Manpower 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Develop  methods  for  determin- 
ing the  factors  associated  with  labor  force 
participation.   The  major  variables  being 
dealt  with  include  previous  employment 
experience,  income  incentives,  social  and 
familial  surroundings,  and  traditional 
employment  barriers.   (2)  Determine  whether 
this  type  of  project  can  be  useful  in 
assessing  the  impact  of  nonparticipation 
on  personal  preferences  for  work  and  leisure, 
and  family  income  needs. 

Method.   A  sample  of  labor  force  participants 
and  nonpar tic ipants  drawn  from  a  population 
of  males  aged  20  to  64  years,  residing  in 
Philadelphia  slums,  is  being  studied.   Data 
are  being  collected  through  personal  inter- 
view, covering  family  background,  peer 
group,  labor  force  patterns,  income  sources, 
income  expectations,  personal  employment 
history,  and  attitudes  toward  work  and 
leisure.   (SIE) 


65.   DETERMINANTS  OF  THE  NONWHITE /WHITE 
MALE  INCOME  RATIO 


(a)  David  W.  Rasmussen.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  Washington  University  (St.  Louis), 
Institute  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies, 


under  sponsorship  of  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Economic  Development 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Find  the  determinants  of  the 
nonwhite  male/white  male  income  differen- 
tial via  multiple  regression  analysis. 
To  varying  degrees,  the  significant  vari- 
ables will  suggest  policies  that  may 
reduce  the  income  differential.   (2)  Ana- 
lyze the  effectiveness  of  the  policies 
that  are  suggested  by  the  statistical 
investigations . 

Method.   The  analytical  approach  is  to 
consider  the  income  ration  in  a  human 
capital  model.   Nonwhite  males  are  assumed 
to  be  affected  by  the  supply  and  demand 
conditions  in  the  unskilled  labor  market 
while  white  incomes  are  determined  in  the 
human  capital  market.   Factors  such  as 
discrimination,  quality  of  education, 
minimum  wage  legislation,  and  government 
employment  are  considered  at  various  points 
in  the  analysis.   The  cross-section  empir- 
ical investigations  are  conducted  for  1950 
and  1960  for  states,  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas,  and  by  occupation. 
These  results  are  considered  in  a  time 
series  perspective,  although  systematic 
analysis  is  hampered  by  data  deficiencies. 
(DWR) 


66.   MANPOWER  IMPLICATIONS  OF  SMALL 
BUSINESS  FINANCING 

(a)  Jack  Brown.   (b)  Completion  expected 
by  mid-1968.   (c)   Oakland  Small  Business 
Development  Center,  Inc.,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation 
and  Research,  Office  of  Manpower 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  discriminatory  banking 
practices  in  restricting  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  minority  group  neighborhoods. 
The  various  means  of  financing  available 
to  white,  Spanish-speaking,  and  Negro 
businessmen  will  be  analyzed  in  an  attempt 
to  link  small  business  failures  to  possible 
discrimination  in  lending  practices;  to 
relate  small  business  success  to  the  over- 
all employment  picture  for  minority  groups; 
and  to  assess  the  nature  and  extent  of 
employment  opportunities  available  to 
small  business  enterprises. 

Method.  Data  will  be  collected  through 
questionnaire  interviews  with  238  small 
businessmen  of  different  racial  and  ethnic 
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backgrounds  operating  stores  on  East  14th 
Street  in  Oakland,  California.   Questions 
will  be  asked  concerning  the  merchants' 
banking  activities,  success  or  failure  in 
obtaining  commercial  loans  from  banks  at 
equitable  rates  of  interest,  alternate 
sources  of  financing,  details  on  manpower 
and  employment  for  workers  in  each  firm, 
and  the  number  and  kinds  of  jobs  the  mer- 
chant could  make  available  if  the  necessary 
financing  could  be  obtained.   Direct  obser- 
vation of  interviewers  in  the  field,  credit 
checks,  and  secondary  sources  will  be  used 
to  supplement  questionnaire  results.   A 
control  group  will  be  selected  from  similar 
businesses  in  dissimilar  neighborhoods  in 
Oakland.   (SIE) 


67.   CORRELATES  OF  LONG-TERM  UNEMPLOYMENT 

(a)  Louis  A.  Ferman.   (b)  Completion 
expected  June,  1968.   (c)  University 
of  Michigan,  Institute  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Relations,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation 
and  Research,  Office  of  Manpower 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  the  degree  of  influence 
exerted  by  age,  education,  literacy,  and 
race  on  the  prolongation  of  unemployment. 
Using  statistical  technique,  isolate  the 
interlocking  variables  and  measure  their 
relative  contribution  to  long-term  unem- 
ployment; to  the  occupational  and  geo- 
graphical mobility  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed; and  to  the  willingness  and  capac- 
ity of  these  workers  to  seek  retraining, 
as  well  as  their  capacity  to  score  satis- 
factorily on  vocational  tests  and  therefore 
qualify  for  a  job  or  training  program. 
Study  findings  are  expected  to  provide  new 
background  material  for  legislative 
planning  to  alleviate  long-term  unemploy- 
ment. 

Method.   Data  assembled  by  the  Michigan 
Employment  Security  Commission  from  inten- 
sive interviews  held  in  1962  with  2,114 
Detroit  residents  who  had  been  unemployed 
26  weeks  or  longer  are  being  used.   Sub- 
samples  of  the  group  were  given  vocational 
tests,  counseling,  and  follow-up  interviews 
in  1964  and  1966.   Additional  data  are  being 
drawn  from  this  source.   Other  demographic 
and  ecological  data  associated  with  Detroit 
inner  city  areas  are  being  used  to  relate 
the  characteristics  of  inner  city  life  to 
employment  patterns  of  inner  city  residents. 
(SIE) 


68.  IMPACT  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  PROGRAMS  ON 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  YOUTH  IN  THE  SEATTLE 
LABOR  MARKET 

(a)  Stephen  E.  Baldwin.   (b)  Doctoral 
dissertation.   Completion  expected 
in  1968.   (c)  University  of  Washington, 
Department  of  Economics,  under  spon- 
sorship of  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation 
and  Research,  Office  of  Manpower 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Analyze  job  market  entry  and 
experience  of  disadvantaged  Seattle 
teenagers  during  the  current  period  of 
exceptionally  rapid  regional  economic 
expansion,  and  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
various  public  agencies  and  special  pro- 
grams designed  to  facilitate  the  assim- 
ilation of  this  group  into  the  labor  force. 

Method.   Youth  will  be  interviewed  about 
their  job  market  experience.   Standard 
analytical  techniques  will  be  used  to 
relate  data  to  factors  relevant  to 
success,  including  age,  sex,  race,  family 
characteristics,  and  education.   Partic- 
ular effort  will  be  made  to  determine  the 
relative  job  effectiveness  of  youth  who 
participated  in  training  programs  of 
various  public  agencies.  (SIE) 


69.   ETHNIC  DIFFERENCES  AND  HISTORICAL 
CHANGES  IN  MANPOWER  RESOURCES  OF  A 
SMALL  TOWN 

(a)  Clayton  C.  Denman.   (b)  Completion 
scheduled  for  early  1968.   (c)  Central 
Washington  State  College,  Department 
of  Anthropology,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Office 
of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation  and 
Research,  Office  of  Manpower  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  a  community  which,  deprived 
of  its  major  sources  of  employment  and 
beset  by  ethnic  group  division,  is  being 
bypassed  by  economic  growth  and  devel- 
opment; analyze  past  and  present  ethnic 
traditions  and  employment  patterns;  and 
make  suggestions  for  promoting  employment 
opportunities  for  the  town's  citizens. 

Method.   Data  are  being  collected  through 
interviews  with  business  owners,  managers 
and  employees  in  Cle  Elum,  Washington. 
(CCD) 
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70.   BERKELEY  WORKREATION  PROGRAM 


(a)  Gene  Saalwaechter,  Ernestine 
Bryant,  and  Carl  D.  Wells.   (b)  A 
continuous  program.   (c)  Berkeley 
Workreation  Council,  Incorporated, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Public  Health  Service.   (d) 
None . 
Problem.   The  Berkeley  Workreation  Program 
was  established  to  provide  a  broad  experi- 
ence for  youth  combining  employment,  edu- 
cation, and  recreation. 

Method.   Policies  are  determined  by  the 
Berkeley  Workreation  Council,  Inc.,  which 
consists  of  research  advisors,  representa- 
tives of  the  agencies  employing  the  youth, 
educators,  and  community  members.   The  pro- 
gram offers  employment,  within  the  limita- 
tions of  funds  available,  to  as  many  young 
people  as  possible  from  all  economic,  so- 
cial, racial,  cultural,  and  scholastic 
backgrounds.   Employment  procedures,  includ- 
ing interview,  orientation,  and  job  train- 
ing as  an  extension  of  the  education  process, 
are  designed  to  prepare  the  young  person  for 
the  adult  world.   A  work  experience  with 
responsible  guidance  is  provided  where  the 
young  employee  can  prove  himself  and  develop 
positive  attitudes  toward  employment,  edu- 
cation, community  responsibility,  and  his 
own  worth.   A  planned,  supervised  program 
of  adult  forms  of  recreation,  with  which 
the  young  person  may  not  be  familiar,  is 
introduced,  providing  guides  for  the  con- 
structive use  of  leisure  time  now  and  in 
the  future.   The  continuous  evaluation  and 
documentation  of  the  program  for  possible 
use  by  other  communities  or  agencies  is  an 
important  aspect  of  the  project.   (GS) 


71.   CAREER  DECISION  MAKING 


(a)  John  Duncan  A.  Ferguson.   (b)  In 
process.   Completion  scheduled  for 
late  1968.   (c)  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity, Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Office  of 
Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation  and  Re- 
search, Office  of  Manpower  Research, 
(d)  None. 
Problem.   Analyze  crucial  decisions  which 
determine  an  individual's  subsequent  employ- 
ment in  particular  jobs  or  occupations,  such 
as  a  worker's  refusal  of  a  particular  job  in 


his  company  and  his  being  bypassed  for 
promotion  later,  or  his  refusal  to  undergo 
training  which  may  not  be  offered  again. 
Secondary  objectives  are  to  compare  job 
satisfaction  among  workers  in  an  urban 
neighborhood,  and  to  determine  training 
program  needs  in  this  same  neighborhood. 

Method.   Obtain  information  on  career  aspi- 
rations and  job  history  from  a  random  sample 
of  about  200  male  residents  of  an  ethnically 
and  racially  mixed,  primarily  low-income 
area  of  central  Boston,  now  undergoing  urban 
renewal.   Sample  will  be  interviewed  regard- 
ing career  history,  present  occupational 
goals,  and  the  considerations  that  governed 
their  choice  of  jobs  in  the  past,  with 
emphasis  on  their  perception  of  the  crucial 
turning  points  in  their  careers.   (SIE) 


72.   VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  COORDINATION 


(a)  Walter  A.  Scheiber.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Metropolitan  Washington  Council 
of  Governments,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  U.S.  Social  and  Rehabil- 
itation Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Assess  vocational  rehabil- 
itation resources  and  services  throughout 
the  COG's  2,500  square-mile  area  of  jur- 
isdiction.  The  Council  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  six  counties  and 
eight  cities  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
(2)  Make  specific  recommendations  for 
coordination,  expansion,  and  innovation 
of  services  and  facilities,  as  well  as 
for  the  elimination  of  barriers  to  the 
services.   These  recommendations  will  be 
directed  to  solutions  at  the  metropolitan 
level  which  are  beyond  the  capability  of 
any  specific  government  organization  to 
accomplish.   This  is  the  first  interstate 
grant  for  comprehensive  vocational  rehabil- 
itation planning. 

Rehabilitation  services  and  agencies  in 
this  area  are  administered  through  three 
states.   Duplication  and  overlap  of  service 
may  exist.   Resources  range  from  health 
services  to  training  and  placement  activ- 
ities.  Many  programs  are  operated  by 
private  agencies;  others  by  the  local  gov- 
ernments; and  still  others  under  the  aegis 
of  the  metropolitan  Health  and  Welfare 
Council.   Some  needed  services  are  either 
not  now  provided,  are  on  an  insufficient 
scale,  or  are  not  easily  accessible  to 
many  of  the  handicapped  in  the  area.  In  a 
feasibility  study,  the  Council  identified 
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duplication  of  applicants  to  more  than  one 
agency,  gaps  in  services,  inadequate  eval- 
uation of  disposition  of  cases,  noninter- 
changeability  of  records,  and  lack  of  uni- 
form objective  criteria  for  assessment  of 
category  of  disability-need  of  individual 
clients. 

Method.   A  Metropolitan  Advisory  Committee 
on  Vocational  Rehabilitation  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  COG.   The  Health  and  Welfare 
Policy  Committee  of  the  Council  has  been 
empowered  to  act  upon  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee's recommendations  and  requests.   The 
Policy  Committee  is  made  up  of  local  elected 
officials.   A  technical  advisory  committee 
will  also  be  formed  to  utilize,  as  necessary, 
various  professionals  in  vocational  rehabil- 
itation and  other  fields.   The  Council  will 
hire  a  project  director  and  some  additional 
staff.   In  addition,  it  will  provide  the 
following  standard  planning  resources: 
base  mapping  to  facilitate  location  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  facilities  advan- 
tageously to  transportation  routes  and 
employment  centers,  as  well  as  to  other 
pertinent  land-use  centers;  economic  studies; 
population  and  housing  studies  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  low  and  moderate  income 
types;  data  inventory  and  analysis,  through 
the  Council's  data  systems  department,  to 
facilitate  consideration  of  this  program 
as  part  of  the  metropolitan  whole;  regional 
goals  for  planning,  with  evaluations  of 
present  rehabilitation  programs  by  their 
own  clients  and  others;  location  models  to 
facilitate  the  examination  of  model  commu- 
nity facilities  standards  in  reference  to 
vocational  rehabilitation;  and  inter-  and 
intra-regional  transportation  review.  The 
Council  plans  to  evaluate  alternative 
methods  to  organize  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs  for  the  future  through  use  of 
planning-programming-budgeting  systems 
analysis.   (NSRC) 


•  Migration 


73.   MIGRATION  AND  FUNCTIONAL  ACHIEVEMENT 
IN  A  NEGRO  POPULATION 


(a)  Marc  Fried,  Peggy  Gleicher,  Elaine 
Frieden,  Chester  Hartman,  David  Satin, 
Ellen  Fitzgerald,  Joan  Young,  and 
John  Havens.   (b)  In  process.   (c) 
Boston  College,  Institute  of  Human 
Sciences,  under  sponsorship  of  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President,  Office 


of  Economic  Opportunity.   (d)  None. 

Problem.  Study  a  Negro  population  in  the 
Boston  area  to  evaluate  the  importance  of 
prior  urban  and  industrial  experience  for 
adaptation  to  the  functional  expectations 
of  urban  industrial  environments. 

Hypothesis.   That  the  longer  the  experi- 
ence of  urban  industrial  environments,  the 
more  effective  will  be  the  adaptation  to 
work,  and  that  recent  and  frequent  experi- 
ences of  major  migratory  moves  increase 
the  likelihood  of  ineffective  work  adap- 
tation and  other  forms  of  disruption  such 
as  family  disorganization  and  social 
isolation. 

Method.   Survey  a  random  sample  of  Negroes 
from  three  types  of  communities--core 
ghetto,  suburban  ghetto,  and  an  integrated 
community.   Female  and  male  heads  of  house- 
holds will  be  interviewed  to  gather  infor- 
mation in  detail  on  residential  history, 
employment  history,  family  status  and 
history,  family  and  social  networks  within 
and  outside  the  community,  to  test  the 
major  hypothesis  and  several  modifications 
of  it.   Data  from  studies  of  other  popu- 
lations will  be  used  for  comparative 
purposes  where  possible  and  information  on 
migration  and  employment  patterns  from 
other  statistical  sources  integrated  with 
the  survey  data.  (MF) 


74.   OPTIMIZING  THE  BENEFITS  OF  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD YOUTH  CORPS  PROJECTS  FOR  RURAL 
YOUTH 


(a)  Guy  H.  Miles,  (b)  In  process. 
Completion  of  first  stage  scheduled 
for  July,  1968.   (c)  North  Star 
Research  and  Development  Institute 
(Minneapolis),  under  sponsorship  of 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Office  of 
Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation  and 
Research,  Office  of  Manpower  Research, 
For  Bureau  of  Work  Programs.   (d)  None. 

Problem.  A  two-part  project  to  provide 
guidelines  for  maximizing  the  benefits  of 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects  for 
rural  youth.   Objectives  of  the  first  part 
are  to:   (1)  define  problems  confronting 
rural  youth,  both  those  who  remain  on  the 
farm  and  those  who  move  to  other  environ- 
ments; (2)  develop  hypotheses  regarding 
determinants  of  successful  transition  to 
nonrural  life;  and  (3)  outline  an  NYC 
program  most  suitable  for  the  needs  of 
farm  youth.   The  second  part  of  the  study 
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is  validation  of  the  hypotheses. 

Method.   Interviews  will  be  conducted  with 
rural  and  small  town  leaders,  NYC  sponsors 
and  participants,  and  non-NYC  rural  youth 
in  four  midwestern  states.   Information 
will  also  be  collected  from  employment 
service  officials  and  personnel  managers, 
city  social  group  and  labor  union  leaders, 
policemen,  and  welfare  workers  in  Minneap- 
olis-St.  Paul  and  Des  Moines.   Interviews 
are  expected  to  yield  information  relevant 
to:  (1)  reasons  for  outward  migration  from 
rural  counties;  (2)  problems  encountered 
in  the  cities  and  in  smaller  towns  by  farm 
youth  seeking  employment;  (3)  causes  of 
success  or  failure  during  the  transition 
period  between  farm  and  nonfarm  living;  and 
(4)  characteristics  of  an  NYC  program  that 
would  best  meet  the  needs  of  farm  youth. 
In  addition,  the  study  will  interview  se- 
lected rural  NYC  sponsors  and  evaluate 
each  program  in  terms  of  its  ability  to 
solve  the  problems  of  farm  youth.   (SIE) 


•  Urbanization 


75.   INTRA-URBAN  MIGRATION  PROJECT 


(a)  Lawrence  Brown,  Eric  Moore,  Frank 
Horton,  and  Harold  McConnell.  (b)  In 
process.   (c)  University  of  Iowa, 
Department  of  Geography,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   A  study  of  problems  related  to  the 
individual's  decision  to  change  his  resi- 
dence. 

Method.   Basic  data  consists  of  residential 
movements  within  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  record- 
ed by  Iowa  State  Traffic  Study  Origin-Des- 
tination Zones,  with  supporting  socioeconom- 
ic data;  theoretical  movements  within  the 
Quad  Cities  area  of  Moline,  East  Moline, 
and  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  Davenport, 
Iowa;  records  by  U.S.  Census  Tract;  and 
questionnaire  data  focusing  upon  behavior  in 
searching  for  a  new  resource,  socioeco- 
nomic data  on  respondents,  vacancies  ex- 
amined, and  location  of  acquaintances.  (LB) 


76.   INTER-  AND  INTRA-URBAN  MIGRATION 


(a)  Sherry  Olson.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Depart- 
ment of  Geography.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  the  characteristics 
of  the  migrant  population  and  the  potential 
beneficial  and  nonbenef icial  consequences 
of  intra-urban  migration.   (SO) 


77.   DIMENSIONS  OF  METROPOLITANISM 


(a)  Jerome  P.  Pickard.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  under  the  above  title  as 
Research  Monograph  14.   Available  from 
Urban  Land  Institute,  1200  18th  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.   20036.   93  pp. 
$4.00  per  copy.   The  Appendix,  Research 
Monograph  14A,  to  be  available  soon. 
$4.00  per  copy.   Both  publications 
as  a  set,  $6.00.   (c)  Urban  Land 
Institute,  under  sponsorship  of  Ford 
Foundation.   (d)  11:2-132 

Problem.   Examine  three  great  dimensions 
of  urban  growth  in  the  20th  century: 
(1)  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
major  urbanized  areas  from  37  in  1900  to 
223  in  2000;  (2)  accelerated  urbanization 
in  outlying  regions  of  the  South  and  West 
with  less  rapid  growth  of  older  centers 
in  the  Northeast;  (3)  an  extraordinary 
increase  in  population  and  land  area  of 
individual  urbanized  areas. 

Findings.   By  the  year  2000,  85  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  population  will  live  in 
urban  areas.   The  major  urban  regions-- 
the  Metropolitan  Belt,  the  California 
Region,  and  the  Florida  Peninsula--will 
increase  their  total  population  from  82.2 
million  in  1960  to  131.2  million  in  1980 
and  187.3  million  in  2000.   The  proportion 
of  conterminous  U.S.  population  included 
in  these  three  urban  regional  zones  is  to 
increase  from  46  per  cent  in  1960  to  55 
per  cent  in  1980  and  to  60  per  cent  in 
2000.   Future  continuous  urbanization  by 
the  year  2000  is  projected  to  develop 
along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  extending 
from  the  northeastern  corner  of  Maryland 
to  Northampton,  Massachusetts.   This 
region  will  be  almost  a  continuous  city, 
for  it  will  contain  a  population  of  36 
million  persons  and  cover  a  land  area  of 
7000  square  miles  with  an  average  popula- 
tion of  5,150  persons  per  square  mile. 
This  urbanized  core  will  encompass  four 
urbanized  areas:   New  York-Northeastern 
New  Jersey;  Delaware  Valley;  Connecticut 
City  (formed  by  a  fusion  of  all  urbanized 
areas  in  southwestern  and  central  Con- 
necticut); and  Springfield-Holyoke.   The 
investigator  notes  that  such  merging  and 
fusing  of  individual  urbanized  areas  into 
larger  urban  masses  is  nothing  new  in  the 
process  of  American  urbanization- -it  is  the 
immense  scale  which  is  unique.  (ULI) 
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78.   AN  EMPIRICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  MEGALOP- 
OLITAN  STRUCTURE 


(a)  Robert  H.  Weller.   (b)  Completed. 
Findings  to  be  published  under  above 
title  in  a  current  issue  of  Demography. 
(c)  Brown  University,  Department  of 
Sociology,  under  sponsorship  of 
Cornell  University,  International 
Population  Program.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Conduct  an  empirical  examination 
of  megalopolitan  structure  to  determine  if 
a  new  community  form  is  actually  present. 
Recently,  the  emergence  of  a  new  community 
form  has  attracted  considerable  attention. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  that  Megalopolis  and 
"urban  fields"  will  replace  the  traditional 
concepts  of  city  and  metropolis.   The  under- 
lying concept  is  that  a  new  type  of  commu- 
nity, based  on  an  increasing  intermetro- 
politan  division  of  labor,  is  emerging. 

Method.   In  this  study  of  the  metropolitan 
northeastern  portion  of  the  United  States, 
census  data  on  industrial  composition  of 
the  labor  force  in  1950  and  1960  are 
utilized  and  the  variance  of  location 
quotients  in  various  industries  compared 
with  that  in  retail  food  in  an  effort  to 
determine  whether  there  has  been  increasing 
economic  differentiation. 

Findings.   The  investigator  finds  scant 
evidence  of  an  increasing  intermetro- 
politan  division  of  labor  and  hence  ques- 
tions the  validity  of  Megalopolis  as  a 
community  form.   (RHW) 


79.   TRENDS  IN  URBANIZATION,  INDUSTRIAL- 
IZATION, AND  RECREATIONAL  USE  OF 
ARID  LANDS 


(a)  Andrew  W.  Wilson.   (b)  In  process, 

(c)  University  of  Arizona,  Department 
of  Geography  and  Area  Development, 
under  sponsorship  of  Division  of 
Economic  and  Business  Research. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  and  analyze:  (1)  the  pop- 
ulation trends  and  growth  rates  of  cities 
of  more  than  50,000  population  located  in 
the  very  arid  and  arid  areas  of  the  earth; 
(2)  the  trends  and  rate  of  growth  in  man- 
ufacturing employment  in  the  cities  spec- 
ified above;  (3)  the  increases  in  tourism, 
if  any,  that  may  be  taking  place  in  the 
areas  of  very  arid  and  arid  climate.  (SIE) 


80.   COMMUNITY  ADJUSTMENT  TO  SOCIAL 
CHANGE  IN  THE  NORTH 

(a)  J.  A.  Doerf linger.   (b)  In  process 
(c)  Iowa  State  University  of  Science 
and  Technology,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Cooperative  State  Experiment  Station 
Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  changes  in  size  and 
population  characteristics  of  rural  commu- 
nities in  the  North  Central  Region  and 
assess  the  forces  associated  with  these 
changes;  determine  what  changes  have  taken 
place  in  such  institutions  or  organizations 
as  government,  schools,  churches,  and  vol- 
untary associations,  and  analyze  the  inter- 
dependencies  within  and  among  communities; 
determine  how  value  systems  and  processes 
of  leadership  and  decision  making  function 
in  community  organization,  provision  of 
services,  and  adjustment  to  change.   (SIE) 


81.   DELINEATION  OF  SOCIOCULTURAL  AREAS 
AND  ECOLOGICAL  REGIONS  OF  ARKANSAS 


(a)  G.  T.  Hudson.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Arkansas,  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  under  spon- 
sorship of  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Cooperative  State  Experiment 
Station  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Delineate  the  sociocultural  areas 
of  subregions  of  Arkansas,  and  refine  the 
delineation  of  ecological  regions  by  com- 
bining sociocultural  and  ecological  factors 
with  economic  factors  and  natural  resource 
data;   identify  the  ecological  and  socio- 
economic variables  that  are  presumed  to  be 
related  to  community  decisions  and/or 
adjustments  to  change. 

Method.  Factor  analysis  will  be  used  to 
delineate  the  sociocultural  areas  or  sub- 
regions  for  maximum  homogeneity.   These 
will  then  be  combined  into  ecological  areas 
or  regions  of  the  state  for  optimum  homo- 
geneity and  patterns  of  interaction.   The 
second  phase  of  the  work  will  be  to  iden- 
tify those  variables  which  are  presumed  to 
be  related  to  community  decisions  and/or 
adjustments  to  change.   The  method  of 
factor  analysis  will  then  be  used  for  the 
identification  of  those  variables  which  are 
related  to  the  satisfaction  of  community 
needs  and/or  adjustments  to  change.   Factors 
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which  seem  pertinent  will  include  selected 
population  characteristics,  selected  com- 
munity characteristics,  patterns  of  inter- 
action, infrastructure  of  service  centers, 
transportation,  communication,  and  eco- 
nomic services,  types  of  farming  and  natu- 
ral resources.   (SIE) 


82.   THE  CITY  IN  MODERN  AFRICA 


(a)  Horace  Miner,  editor,  (b)  Published 
under  the  above  title,  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  December,  1967. 
375  pp.  $7.50  per  copy.   (c)  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  Joint 
Committee  on  African  Studies,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Distinctive  features  which  accen- 
tuate the  dominance  of  African  cities  are 
examined  in  this  group  of  studies,  high- 
lighting possibilities  for  urban  research 
on  a  variety  of  disciplinary  fronts.   The 
studies  are  the  product  of  the  conference 
on  methods  and  objectives  of  research  on 
urbanization  in  Africa,  sponsored  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  African  Studies,  April 
1-3,  1965.   As  in  other  modernizing  nations 
of  diverse  peoples,  the  emergence  of  na- 
tional cultures  throughout  Africa  is  over- 
whelmingly an  urban  phenomenon.   Among  the 
subjects  considered  are  general  conceptual 
considerations,  demographic  and  economic 
factors,  race  relations  and  politics,  and 
the  modernizing  family.   The  studies  aid 
in  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  urban 
power  and  of  the  city  itself,  and  point  up 
the  necessity  of  pursuing  many  paths  of 
inquiry  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing of  the  urban  whole.   (MAH) 


83.   A  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  BUENOS  AIRES: 
FROM  GRAN  ALDEA  TO  METROPOLIS, 
1870-1920 


(a)  James  R.  Scobie.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Indiana  University,  Department  of 
History,  under  sponsorship  of  Social 
Science  Research  Council.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  the  rapid  demographic  and 
economic  growth  of  Buenos  Aires  from  1870 
to  1920.   Areas  of  particular  emphasis 
include  extent  of  political  integration 
of  immigrant  groups,  impact  of  immigrant 
assimilation  on  local  and  national  politics, 
employment,  residence,  social  patterns  of 
immigrant  elements,  general  extent  of 
lower  class  political  awareness  and  partic- 
ipation correlated  with  occupational  and 


locational  indices.   Eventually,  compara- 
tive analysis  will  be  made  contrasting  dif- 
fering or  similar  experience  in  other  Latin 
American  and  United  States  cities. 

Method.   Sources  for  investigation  in  Argen- 
tina include  national  archives,  municipal 
archives,  newspapers,  journals,  government 
documents,  literature,  and  personal  inter- 
views.  (JRS) 


84.   THE  CONCEPT  OF  AN  OPTIMUM  SIZE  CITY: 
A  SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(a)  William  A.  Howard.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  above  title  as 
Council  of  Planning  Librarians,  Ex- 
change Bibliography  No.  52,  May,  1968. 
Available  from  Council  of  Planning 
Librarians,  P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello, 
Illinois,  61856.   5pp.   $1.50  per  copy, 
(c)  Indiana  State  University,  Depart- 
ment of  Geography  and  Geology.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   An  unannotated  bibliography,  rep- 
resenting the  selective  garnering  of  gener- 
al statements  on  best  sizes  for  cities  as 
well  as  specific  reportings  of  research 
findings.   Covers  books,  monographs,  re- 
ports, theses,  and  articles  in  periodicals. 
(CK) 


85.   LATIN  AMERICAN  URBANIZATION:   A  GUIDE 
TO  THE  LITERATURE,  ORGANIZATION  AND 
PERSONNEL 


(a)  Martin  H.  Sable.   (b)  Completion 
and  publication  expected  by  spring  of 
1968.   Available  from  Latin  American 
Center,  University  of  California, 
405  Hilgard  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, 90024.   400pp.   $15.00  per 
copy.   (c)   University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles),  Latin  American  Center, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   A  bibliography  and  directory  fo- 
cusing upon  the  urbanization  process  and 
the  entire  complex  of  behavior  and  activi- 
ties which  are  the  causes  and  results  of 
urbanization:  rural-urban  migration,  com- 
munity development,  industrialization  and 
social  change,  population  growth,  social 
mobility  and  classes,  urban  history,  city 
planning,  municipal  finance,  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  law,  public  welfare,  social 
security,  poverty  and  unemployment,  housing, 
public  health,  urban  education,  transporta- 
tion and  communications,  crime  and  juvenile 
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delinquency,  the  urban  matrix  for  litera- 
ture and  the  arts.   Special  sections  are 
devoted  to  urban  research,  and  to  urbani- 
zation bibliography. 

The  preface  contains  a  survey  of  the  devel- 
opment and  current  activities  of  the  study 
of  urbanization  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  suggestions  for  research  topics. 
Books,  pamphlets,  theses,  government  docu- 
ments, and  conference  proceedings  consti- 
tute one  section  of  the  bibliography,  while 
periodical  articles  comprise  the  other  divi- 
sion.  There  are  materials  in  English, 
French,  German,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish, 
with  full  bibliographic  citations. 

The  directory  is  composed  of  three  sections: 

(1)  University  and  private  research  insti- 
tutes in  urbanization  and  allied  fields. 

(2)  Names  and  addresses  of  "working"  agen- 
cies active  in  these  areas.   Both  sections 
are  world-wide  in  scope.   (3)  Names,  spe- 
cialities, and  addresses  of  experts  in  the 
United  States,  Latin  America  and  Western 
Europe.   (MHS) 


86.   THE  METROPOLITAN  REGION: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A  SELECTIVE 


(a)  Donald  L.  Foley.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  above  title  as  Council 
of  Planning  Librarians,  Exchange  Bibli- 
ography No.  38,  January,  1968.   Avail- 
able from  Council  of  Planning  Librarians, 
P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello,  Illinois, 
61856.   9pp.  $1.50  per  copy.   (c)  Uni- 
versity of  California  (Berkeley),  De- 
partment of  City  and  Regional  Planning. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   An  unannotated  bibliography  of 
background  readings  on  the  Metropolitan  Re- 
gion ranging  from  entire  books  to  specific 
articles.   The  bibliography  is  divided  into 
seven  sections  covering  general  studies,  the 
metropolitan  economy,  governmental  organiza- 
tion, character  and  typology  of  residential 
areas  with  emphasis  on  the  social  disparities 
between  central  cities  and  suburbs,  the  or- 
ganization and  use  of  institutional  facil- 
ities, transportation  and  communication,  and 
planning  for  metropolitan  areas.   (CK) 

•  Social  Organization 


\7.      INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY  POLICY 
INNOVATIONS  STUDY 


and  Joseph  R.  Fiszman.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  University  of  Oregon, 
Institute  for  Comparative  Experi- 
mental Research  on  Behavioral  Systems, 
Departments  of  Sociology  and  Political 
Science,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  a  research  design  for  the 
execution  of  a  multinational  comparative 
community  studies  project  by  sociologists 
and  political  scientists  from  and  in  the 
United  States,  England,  Poland,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Czechoslovakia.   The  project  includes 
assessment  and  comparisons  of  reactions 
by  citizens  in  the  multinational,  multi- 
community  samples  to  policy  innovations 
introduced  into  their  community  health 
institutions  and  in  such  areas  as  local 
public  education,  urban  development  and 
redevelopment,  and  industrial  develop- 
ment; analysis  of  the  influence  of  citizen 
positions  in  their  community  cultural 
class  systems  compared  to  their  positions 
in  the  community  social,  economic,  partic- 
ipation, and  other  systems  in  affecting 
attitudes  towards  and  reactions  to  health 
and  other  policy  innovations;  assessment 
of  the  impact  of  the  introduction  of 
health  and  other  innovations  in  affecting 
attitudes  towards  further  innovations  and 
in  affecting  cultural  class  positions; 
analysis  of  community  integration  and 
participation  as  it  reflects  and  affects 
personal  mental  health  of  citizens. 

Method.   The  research  design  will  be  ex- 
perimental in  character  with  policy  inno- 
vations in  some  but  not  all  communities 
in  each  country  sample;  concerned  with 
urban-industrial  differentiations  among 
communities;  and  conducted  under  the  dif- 
ferent national  conditions  of  community 
life  in  the  five  countries.   (SIE) 


88.   COMMUNITY  POWER  REVISITED 


(a)  Harry  M.  Scoble.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  University  of  California,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  under 

sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Public 
Health  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  the  present  power  structure 
of  Bennington,  Vermont,  to  determine  why 
the  community  has  been  relatively  pro- 
gressive in  some  areas  of  public  policy  and 


(a)  Robert  E.  Agger,  Kenneth  Polk, 
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conservative  in  others.   The  investigator's 
previous  research  was  a  study  of  the  town's 
power  structure  in  1957.   The  community  has 
been  progressive  in  its  health  policies, 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  built 
another  major  addition  to  its  hospital, 
attracted  a  cancer  research  unit,  created 
an  area-wide  united  counseling  service,  and 
attracted  its  first  two  resident  psychia- 
trists, but  has  been  relatively  traditional 
and  conservative  in  most  other  areas  of 
public  policy. 

Previous  Research.   Harry  M.  Scoble, 
"Yankeetown,"  a  doctoral  dissertation, 
Department  of  Political  Science,  Yale 
University,  1957;  and  Harry  M.  Scoble, 
"Leadership  Hierarchies  and  Political  Issues 
in  a  New  England  Town,"  in  Morris  Janowitz 
(ed.),  Community  Political  Systems,  Glencoe: 
Free  Press,  1961.   (HMS) 


89.    RECRUITMENT,  DECISION  MAKING,  AND 
FUNCTIONS  OF  COMMUNITY  LEADERSHIP 


(a)  Paul  A.  Smith.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  State  University  of  New  York 
(Binghamton) ,  Department  of  Political 
Science,  under  sponsorship  of  Univer- 
sity Research  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  and  analyze  the  recruitment, 
decision  making,  and  functions  of  community 
leadership,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
role  played  by  local  political  parties  and 
the  processes  of  leader-follower  trans- 
action.  The  project  seeks  to  determine: 
the  differences  between  leaders  in  various 
areas  (e.g.,  education,  economics,  politics) 
of  social  life;  how  followers  perceive 
their  leaders;  what  personal  characteristics 
and  standards  of  action  they  expect  of  them, 
and  how  these  compare  with  similar  expecta- 
tions of  the  leaders  themselves;  in  what 
ways  various  attitudes  toward  social  issues 
of  leaders  differ  from  those  of  followers; 
how  leaders  are  recruited  and  influenced; 
what  the  role  is  of  regular  political 
institutions,  such  as  political  parties, 
in  this  recruitment  and  control  process; 
and  what  the  major  forces  are  that  bring 
changes  in  these  several  relationships. 
Another  objective  involves  development 
of  the  research  devices  whereby  such  find- 
ings are  made. 

Method.   This  project  is  a  study  of 
Binghamton,  New  York.   However,  it  builds 
upon  similar  research  conducted  by  the 
investigator  in  Binghamton  and  other 


communities.   The  major  procedural  device 
is  a  series  of  community  opinion-attitude 
surveys  (  of  both  leaders  and  total  adult 
populations),  beginning  in  Carlisle,  Penn- 
sylvania (1959-60),  and  continuing  in 
Newton,  Iowa  (1961  and  1963),  and  Bingham- 
ton, New  York  (1965).   Each  study  has  de- 
veloped from  those  preceding  it,  and  begin- 
ning with  the  1961  Newton  study,  the  sur- 
veys have  become  increasingly  integrated 
in  form  analysis  and  purpose.   The  research 
is  developmental  in  the  sense  that  compara- 
ble (with  those  of  earlier  surveys)  ques- 
tions are  asked  to  measure  changes  in  com- 
munity opinion,  social  characteristics, 
and  leadership  patterns,  and  analysis  fo- 
cuses upon  differences  between  organization 
and  time  periods.   (PAS) 


90.   FORMAL  VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATION 

PREVALENCE  IN  EIGHT  MASSACHUSETTS 
CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


(a)  David  Horton  Smith.   (b)  In 
Process.   Completion  expected  by 
June  30,  1969.   This  is  part  of  a 
larger  study  being  conducted  by  the 
investigator.   (c)  University  of 
Southern  California,  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  under 
sponsorship  of  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  how  the  prevalence  of 
voluntary  organizations  and  of  individual 
participation  in  such  groups  can  most 
effectively  and  efficiently  be  studied, 
paying  special  attention  to  how  much 
understanding  or  explanatory  power  were 
contributed  by  particular  types  of  data, 
and  at  what  cost  these  data  were  gathered. 

Method.   Study  eight  Massachusetts  cities 
and  towns,  selected  to  include  towns  of 
high  and  low  population,  high  and  low 
socioeconomic  status,  and  high  and  low 
levels  of  voluntary  organization  pre- 
valence-participation.  Prior  data  from 
non-profit  corporation  records  in  the 
statehouse  were  used.   Interviews  were 
conducted  with  persons  enjoying  positions 
and  reputations  as  leaders,  as  well  as 
with  organizational  leaders  and  a  random 
sample  of  the  townspeople.   Data  were 
collected  on  all  local  voluntary  organiza- 
tions that  could  be  discovered  in  a  special 
census  of  such  organizations.   Statistical 
data  on  the  towns  were  also  gathered. 
(DHS) 
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91.   SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGICAL  FACTORS  IN 
INTERGROUP  HOUSING 

(a)  Norman  M.  Bradburn  and  Seymour 
Sudman.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  National 
Opinion  Research  Center,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  the  social  character- 
istics, attitudes,  and  behavior  of  resi- 
dents of  privately  owned  housing  in  racially 
integrated  areas. 

Method.   Estimate  number  of  Americans  liv- 
ing in  privately  owned  housing  in  inte- 
grated neighborhoods;  study  relationship 
between  verbal  attitudes  on  integration 
and  actual  behavior;  investigate  satisfac- 
tions and  tensions  that  develop  among 
those  living  there;  study  the  important 
factors  influencing  a  family's  decision  to 
move  into  an  integrated  area  or  remain  in 
one  that  has  become  integrated;  describe 
physical  characteristics  of  housing  in 
successfully  integrated  areas.   Since  ten- 
sions arising  from  conflicts  over  integra- 
tion contribute  to  psychological  distur- 
bances, this  research  is  expected  to  con- 
tribute to  our  understanding  of  community 
mental  health.   (SIE) 


93.   PRIMARY  TIES  AMONG  THE  ECONOMICALLY 
DEPRESSED 


(a)  Robert  S.  Weiss.   (b)  In  process. 
Preliminary  papers  completed;  further 
reports  planned.   (c)  Harvard  Medical 
School,  Laboratory  of  Community  Psych- 
iatry, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Welfare  Administration, 
Office  of  the  Commissioner,  Research 
Grants  Branch.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  primary  ties  among  the 
economically  depressed.   One  substudy 
will  consider  the  problems  and  resources 
intrinsic  in  the  situation  of  three  no- 
longer-married  women,  all  with  children. 
It  will  also  study  the  alternative  ways  in 
which  these  resources  may  be  managed,  with 
the  implications  for  subjective  well-being 
of  various  strategies.   A  second  will  com- 
pare married  and  no- longer-married  individ- 
uals, and  consider  the  ways  in  which  their 
lives  differ. 


Method, 


Gather  intensive  life-situati 


on 


data  from  a  small  sample  of  married  and 
no- longer-married  individuals  living  in  low 
income  areas.   Use  the  material  obtained, 
together  with  pilot  work  completed  earlier, 
as  a  basis  for  a  number  of  reports.   (RSW) 


92.   NEGRO  AND  WHITE  RESPONSE  TO  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  STRUGGLE 

(a)  Gary  T.  Marx.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  Harvard  University. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   An  analysis  of  the  response  of 
various  segments  of  American  society  to 
the  civil  rights  struggle.   American  atti- 
tudes toward  the  struggle,  and  implications 
of  these  attitudes  for  public  policy,  are 
being  considered. 

Method.   Analysis  is  being  based  upon  na- 
tional surveys,  secondary  analysis  of  ex- 
isting survey  data,  and  participant  obser- 
vation.  (SIE) 


94.   LAW  AND  ADMINISTRATION  IN  BOSTON: 
THE  LIMITS  OF  LEGAL  ACTION  IN  AN 
URBAN  ENVIRONMENT 

(a)  Jeffrey  Jowell.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Harvard  University.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Conduct  a  case  study  of  three 
administrative  agencies  operating  in  Boston 
(The  Massachusetts  Commission  Against 
Discrimination,  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority,  and  a  district  office  of  the 
Boston  Department  of  Welfare)  to  discover 
the  extent  to  which  social  change  can  be 
effected  by  legal  action. 

Method.   Examine  the  legal  structures  and 
decision-making  processes  of  the  agencies, 
and  problems  relating  to  citizen  participa- 
tion in  the  agencies'  operations.   The 
case  study  will  be  supplemented  by  a  survey 
of  the  attitudes  of  the  clientele  of  the 
three  agencies.   (SIE) 
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95.   THE  POLITICS  OF  SUBURBIA 

(a)  Frederick  M.  Wirt  and  Benjamin 
Walter.   (b)  In  process.   To  be  pub- 
lished as  a  book  by  Rand  McNally  Press, 
(c)  Dennison  University,  Department  of 
Government,  and  Vanderbilt  University, 
Department  of  Political  Science,  under 
sponsorship  of  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  history,  social  variety, 
electoral  behavior,  policies,  governmental 
forms,  local  politics,  and  myths  of  sub- 
urbia. 

Findings.   Suburbia  is  not  distinctively 
different  from  the  central  city;  it  demon- 
strates a  wide  variety  which  overlaps  and 
is  surprisingly  similar  to  the  variety  of 
the  inner  city;  instead  of  being  an  upper- 
middle  class,  Republican  haven  of  commuters, 
it  shows  working  class,  middle  class  and 
upper  class  life  styles,  its  vote  is  in- 
creasingly Democratic,  its  economy  can  be 
industrial,  as  well  as  a  dormitory  for  city 
white  collar  workers;  local  politics  show 
intense  party  rivalry,  often  behind  a  fa- 
cade of  non-partisanship.   All  of  the  fore- 
going has  occurred  since  early  in  American 
history,  not  just  since  World  War  II. 
(FMW) 


96.   INFLUENTIALS  IN  THREE  SMALL  CITIES 

(a)  Nicholas  G.  Sileo  and  Huey  B.  Long. 

(b)  In  process.  (c)  Florida  State 
University,  Urban  Research  Center, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Identify  influentials  and  their 
characteristics  and  attitudes  in  three 
small  Florida  cities,  population  less  than 
10,000  according  to  1960  census.   Compare 
these  characteristics  with  previously 
identified  influentials  in  the  counties 
in  which  the  cities  are  located,  and  retain 
for  future  comparison  in  approximately  3-5 
years.   (HBL) 


97.   DECISION-MAKING  PROCESSES  IN 
JAPANESE  COMMUNITIES 

(a)  Richard  K.  Beards  ley  and  Robert  L. 
Ramseyer.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  changes  over  time  in  com- 
munity decision-making  processes  in  sel> 
ted  Japanese  communities;  test  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  applying  the  hypothesis  to  these 
communities . 

Hypothesis .   In  a  premodern  peasant  com- 
munity in  which  economic  resources  are 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  small  minor- 
ity, community  power  and  influence  in 
decision  making  will  be  largely  limited  to 
a  single,  relatively  small,  elite  group  or 
coalition,  the  same  personnel  being  involved 
in  decision-making  in  all  issue-areas. 
Thus  a  relatively  clearly  stratified  com- 
munity power  structure  will  be  present. 
With  increasing  industrialized  urban  influ- 
ences, universal  education,  and  the  presence 
of  specialists  in  various  fields,  this 
single-elite  power  structure  will  tend  to 
break  down  and  be  replaced  by  shifting 
coalitions  of  power  and  influence  which 
vary  according  to  the  issue-area  under  con- 
sideration, and  in  which  overlap  of  person- 
nel will  be  minimal. 

Method.   Determine  how  and  by  whom  community 
decisions  have  been  made  in  the  past  100 
years,  who  has  gained  and  lost  by  these 
decisions,  coincidence  between  shifts  in 
the  decision-making  processes  and  major 
changes  in  the  community  or  in  the  nation, 
and  differences  between  the  residents'  ideal 
image  of  the  power  structure  and  decision- 
making processes  and  the  findings  of  the 
study.   The  study  will  point  up  areas  of 
stress  within  the  community  structure  and 
upon  the  individuals  involved  in  a  commu- 
nity undergoing  modernization  and  rapid 
social  change,  and  show  how  the  community 
as  an  on-going  system  deals  with  this.   It 
will  show  how  external  stimuli  and  self- 
adjusting  devices  within  the  community  inter- 
act in  the  change  processes.   (SIE) 


98.   BICULTURALISM  AMONG  STUDENTS  OF 

JAPANESE  DESCENT  IN  SOUTHERN  BRAZIL 

(a)  John  B.  Cornell,  Sugiyama  Iutaka, 
and  Robert  J.  Smith.   (b)  Article 
based  on  questionnaire  survey,  titled 
"Nisei  Biculturalism  in  Southern 
Brazil,"  ready  for  publication, 
(c)  University  of  Texas,  University 
Research  Institute  and  the  Institute 
of  Latin  American  Studies,  and  Cornell 
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University,  Latin  American  Program, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Wenner-Gren 
Foundation  for  Anthropological  Re- 
search, Inc.,  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation.   (d)  13:2-159. 

Problem.   To  test  hypotheses  about  nisei 
student  bicultural  role-playing  in  rela- 
tion to  polar  cultural  orbits,  defined  as 
issei  (immigrant)  Japanese  and  general 
Brazilian,  in  representative  professional 
schools/universities  in  two  ecologically 
contrastive  urban  situations  in  Sao  Paulo 
State  (the  primate  city  of  Sao  Paulo  and 
the  interior  city  of  Lins). 

Method.   Nisei  student  samples  in  26 
faculties  in  eight  institutions  in  Sao 
Paulo  and  Lins  were  selected  at  the  50  per 
cent  level  of  representativeness  by  course 
and  class  level.   Data  were  elicited  by 
written  questionnaires,  of  which  1100  were 
returned  and  tabulated.   Questionnaire 
responses  were  subjected  to  multivariate 
factor  correlation  by  computer. 

Findings.   Role  behavior  is  responsive  to 
the  predominant  cultural  bias  of  the  con- 
text in  which  it  occurs.   Significant  dif- 
ferences appear  between  purely  academic 
activities,  which  take  place  in  culturally 
neutral  situations,  and  extracurricular 
relationships,  which  tend  to  be  ethnically 
polarized.   Major  differences  in  behavioral 
factors  selected  relate  more  closely  to  the 
urban  ecology  than  to  sex.   Among  all  fac- 
tors investigated,  those  of  friendship, 
dating,  and  intermarriage  display  the  great- 
est ethnic  polarization.   (JBC) 


99.   POLITICS  IN  A  MEXICAN  COMMUNITY 

(a)  Lawrence  S.  Graham.   (b)  Completed. 
To  be  published  as  a  monograph  by  the 
University  of  Florida  Press  (Gaines- 
ville, Florida).   (c)  University  of 
Texas,  Institute  of  Public  Affairs, 
and  the  University  of  Texas  Research 
Institute.   (d)  14:1-156. 

Problem.   To  determine,  through  an  explor- 
atory case  study,  the  applicability  of 
decision-making  and  systems  analysis  to 
urban  politics  in  Mexico  and,  by  extension, 
in  other  Latin  American  countries. 

Previous  Research.   William  V.  D'Antonio 
and  William  H.  Form,  Influential  in  Two 
Border  Cities:  A  Study  in  Community  Deci- 
sion-Making. Notre  Dame,  Indiana:  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame,  1965;  Gladys  M.  Kam- 
merer,  Charles  D.  Farris,  John  M.  DeGrove, 


and  Alfred  B.  Clubok,  The  Urban  Political 
Community:  Profiles  in  Town  Politics, 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1963; 
Orrin  E.  Klapp  and  L.  Vincent  Padgett, 
"Power  Structure  and  Decision-Making  in  a 
Mexican  Border  City,"  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  LXV  (January,  1960),  pp.  400- 
406;  Ruth  McQuown,  William  R.  Hamilton,  and 
Michael  P.  Schneider,  The  Political  Restruc- 
turing of  a  Community.  Gainesville,  Florida, 
Public  Administration  Clearing  Service, 
University  of  Florida,  1964;  Francine  F. 
Rabinovitz,  "Sound  and  Fury  Signifying 
Nothing?  A  Review  of  Community  Power  Re- 
search in  Latin  America,"  Urban  Affairs 
Quarterly,  January,  1968,  111-22. 

Hypothesis.   The  extent  to  which  the  politi- 
cal decision-making  structure  of  a  community 
includes  all  the  major  economic  groups  will 
be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  eco- 
nomic structure,  the  extra-  or  intra -com- 
munity locations  of  control  over  the  econom- 
ic groups,  the  political  skills  of  these 
groups,  and  the  extent  of  extra-community 
political  control  over  the  resolution  of 
local  issues. 

Method.   Newspaper  research  and  in-depth 
interviewing  of  community  inf luentials. 

Findings.   (1)  There  seems  to  be  a  close 
correlation  between  the  decision-making 
structure  and  the  economic  structure  of 
the  community  studied.   There  was  a  sharp 
division  between  a  small  group  of  townsmen 
engaged  in  nonfarming,  landlord,  business- 
owning,  bureaucratic,  and  "white-collar" 
activities  and  a  majority  who  could  be 
classified  as  participants  in  a  peasant 
subculture.   Prior  to  1942,  political 
leadership  came  from  the  lower  sector; 
since  that  date  it  has  come  from  the  upper 
sector.   (2)  Findings  suggest  a  close  cor- 
relation between  the  extent  of  extra-com- 
munity control  over  economic  groups  in  the 
community  and  the  nature  of  the  local 
decision-making  structure.   The  political 
leaders  selected  from  the  business-profes- 
sional group  were  long-time  residents  whose 
financial  resources  came  from  within  the 
community.   Between  1942  and  1963  there  was 
an  overlapping  of  political  and  economic 
leadership  in  the  person  of  the  mayor  and 
the  members  of  the  town  council.   After  1963, 
this  fusion  of  interests  was  not  so  distinct. 
(3)  The  extra-community  political  control 
over  the  resolution  of  local  issues  is 
paramount.   Nevertheless,  this  distribution 
of  political  power  should  never  be  construed 
to  imply  necessarily  an  authoritarian 
arrangement  nor  a  dichotomy  between 
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political  and  business  interests.   During 
the  years  studied  the  governor's  control 
over  the  municipality  had  shifted  from 
imposition  to  cooptation.   (4)  Regardless 
of  upper  sector  control  of  local  politics 
since  1942  and  similarities  in  background 
and  outlook  among  local  political  leaders, 
a  cohesive  power  structure  did  not  develop. 
Instead,  there  emerged  a  struggle  for 
status  among  competing  business-professional 
factions.   This  fit  the  desires  of  the 
various  governors,  for  they  wished  to  main- 
tain their  dominance  over  the  municipality 
while,  at  the  same  time,  doing  this  on  the 
basis  of  cooperation  rather  than  compulsion. 
Hence  the  shifting  support  of  the  governor 
from  one  faction  to  another  provided  sta- 
bility without  allowing  a  competing  power 
center  to  develop.   (LSG) 


100.   THE  METROPOLITAN  SOCIAL  INVENTORY: 
PROCEDURES  FOR  MEASURING  HUMAN 
WELL-BEING  IN  URBAN  AREAS 


(a)  Melvin  J.  Schneidermeyer . 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
above  title,  Council  of  Planning 
Librarians,  Exchange  Bibliography 
No.  39.   February,  1968.   Available 
from  Council  of  Planning  Librarians, 
P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello,  Illinois, 
61856.   8pp.  $1.50  per  copy. 

(c)  University  of  Illinois,  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   An  unannotated  bibliography 
covering  federal  documents,  books,  articles 
in  periodicals  and  annuals,  and  reports. 
The  introduction  is  a  thesis  abstract, 
and  proposes  the  following  categories  as 
human  well-being  indicators:  health, 
material  provision,  opportunity,  recreation, 
safety,  and  status.   (CK) 


101.  THE  ROLE  OF  URBAN  PLANNING  IN  THE 
RESIDENTIAL  INTEGRATION  OF  MIDDLE- 
CLASS  NEGROES  AND  WHITES 


(a)  Lewis  Bolan.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  above  title  as 
Council  of  Planning  Librarians, 
Exchange  Bibliography  No.  41. 
February,  1968.   Available  from 
Council  of  Planning  Librarians, 
P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello,  Illinois, 
61856.   6pp.  $1.50  per  copy. 
(c)  University  of  Illinois,  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Planning.   (d)  None. 


Problem.   An  unannotated  bibliography 
covering  books,  articles,  theses,  and 
speeches.   The  introduction  is  a  thesis 
abstract  whose  objectives  are  to  deter- 
mine:  the  factors  which  allow  middle 
class  Negroes  living  in  ghettos  to  move 
into  built-up  areas  with  better  housing; 
the  factors  which  prevent  integrated 
neighborhoods  from  becoming  all-Negro  areas; 
and  the  role  of  urban  planning  in  these 
factors.   (CK) 

•  Social  Disorganization 


102.   REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CITY 
DISTURBANCES 


(a)  Herbert  C.  Hoffman,  J.  Frank 
Coakley,  and  Charles  T.  LeViness. 

(b)  Completed  and  to  be  reproduced 
in  1968.   Available  from  National 
Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Officers, 
839  17th  Street,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C, 20006.   25  pp.   (c)  National 
Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Officers, 
Committee  on  City  Disturbances. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  1967  city  disturbances  to 
determine  their  patterns,  characteristics, 
causes,  and  cures. 

Method.   Study:   (1)  various  analyses  of 
riots,  such  as  those  appearing  in  the 
McCone  Report  and  others,  and  various 
magazines;  (2)  cases  brought  to  court, 
following  the  riots;  (3)  the  1967  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  concerning  rioters; 
and  (4)  reports  of  city  attorneys  on  steps 
their  cities  have  taken  to  meet  these 
emergencies . 

Findings.   While  coordination  of  sheriffs, 
local  and  state  police,  and  all  community 
agencies,  including  the  schools,  in  a 
prevention  program  to  avoid  riot  is  needed, 
coordination  to  meet  the  emergency  when  it 
explodes  is  vital.   Also,  top  leadership 
of  labor,  business,  and  industry,  together 
with  religious  and  civil  rights  leaders 
and  representatives  of  the  black  community, 
must  immediately  engage  in  a  united  effort 
to  alleviate  the  many  facets  of  discrimina- 
tion the  Negro  faces  in  this  country.   (CK) 
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103.   RIOTS  AND  MUNICIPALITIES 

(a)  Gerard  F.  Treanor,  Jr.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  as  Report  No.  152,  National 
Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Officers, 
839  -  17th  Street,  N.  W., Washington, 
D.  C,  20006.   $5.00  per  copy. 
(c)  National  Institute  of  Municipal 
Law  Officers.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  the  problem  of  munici- 
pal liability  for  damage  caused  a  city's 
inhabitants  by  riots  and  mob  action. 

Findings .   Because  of  the  great  differences 
in  the  legal  powers  and  obligations  dele- 
gated to  and  imposed  upon  cities  in  dif- 
ferent states,  or  in  the  same  state  under 
city  charters,  state  statutes,  and  consti- 
tutions, no  attempt  was  made  to  present  a 
complete  legal  study  of  the  powers  and 
liabilities  of  cities  in  the  field  of  riots 
and  civil  disturbances.   Specifically,  sec- 
tions of  the  report  cover:   (1)  liability 
under  the  common  law  and  as  imposed  by 
statute;  (2)  notice  to  city  of  riot  as 
condition  precedent  to  recovery;  (3)  notice 
of  damage  claim  as  condition  precedent; 
(4)  liability  when  mob  formed  outside  city 
limits;  (5)  subrogation  of  municipality  to 
claims  of  injured;  (6)  ordinances  authoriz- 
ing emergency  riot  regulations  and  measures 
for  control  of  mob  action  (e.g.,  curfews, 
closing  liquor  stores);  (7)  model  procla- 
mation of  emergency;  (8)  model  ordinance  on 
mob  action  and  civil  disobedience;  (9)  rep- 
resentative ordinances,  pertinent  to  the 
control  of  riots,  which  have  been  adopted 
by  cities  (Wichita,  Rochester,  Tulsa,  and 
Philadelphia)  and  which  have  been  a  major 
subject  of  interest  in  inquiries  to  the 
NIMLO  Washington  Office;  (10)  examples  of 
inter- local  agreements  in  California  and 
Wisconsin;  (11)  federal  reaction  to  riots; 
and  (12)  state  legislative  reaction  to 
riots.   A  bibliography  of  publications 
covering  civil  disturbances  is  also  includ- 
ed.  (CB) 


Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. , 
20036.   10  pp.   (c)  National  Gover- 
nors' Conference,  Advisory  Committee 
on  Federal-State-Local  Relations, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  recommendations  for  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property,  and 
the  elimination  of  social  and  economic 
injustice.   A  resolution  adopted  August  26, 
1967,  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  called  its 
Advisory  Committee  on  Federal-State-Local 
Relations  to  study  these  problems. 


Method, 


A  task  force  was  established, 


which  met  frequently,  and  was  aided  by  re- 
plies from  many  governors  in  response  to 
a  request  for  their  views. 

Findings.   Two  objectives  are  inseparable: 
(1)  the  halting  of  violence  and  lawlessness; 
and  (2)  alleviation  of  the  underlying 
causes  of  unrest  —  inequality  and  lack  of 
opportunity.   All  segments  of  our  society, 
city,  state,  and  federal  governments,  and 
the  private  sector,  must  be  involved  in 
the  effort  to  attain  these  objectives. 

The  report  recommends  creation  of  a  states' 
Urban  Action  Center  to  provide  the  help  of 
experts  and  of  "trouble  shooters,"  and  to 
receive  and  disseminate  information  so  that 
all  states  may  benefit  from  the  experience 
of  others.   It  also  recommends  that  each 
governor  develop  an  Urban  Action  Program 
for  mobilization  of  public  and  private  re- 
sources for  the  particular  social  and  eco- 
nomic ills  of  his  state's  urban  areas.   An 
Urban  Action  Program  checklist  was  developed 
to  assist  the  individual  states  in  prepar- 
ing their  programs.   This  was  organized 
into  five  main  categories:   (1)  order  and 
respect  for  law;  (2)  full  participation  by 
all  people  in  the  process  of  government; 
(3)  physical  rehabilitation  of  blighted 
areas;  (4)  improved  educational  and  employ- 
ment opportunities;  and  (5)  full  availability 
of  effective  service  to  the  individual. 
In  every  category,  specific  suggestions  for 
action  are  made.   (CK) 


104.   CALL  AND  COMMITMENT:   ACTION  TO 
ALLEVIATE  CIVIL  DISORDER  AND 
ELIMINATE  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
INJUSTICE 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published,  October,  1967. 
Copies  available  from  National 
Governors'  Conference,  Office  of 
Federal-State  Relations,  1735  DeSales 


105.   REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  DISORDERS 

(a)  Commission  members:   Otto  Kerner, 
Chairman;  John  V.  Lindsay,  Vice 
Chairman;  I.  W.  Abel;  Edward  W. 
Brooke;  James  C.  Corman;  Fred  R. 
Harris;  Herbert  Jenkins;  William  M. 
McCulloch;  Katherine  G.  Peden; 
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Charles  B.  Thornton;  Roy  Wilkins. 
Director  of  Professional  Staff: 
David  Ginsburg.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title, 
March  1,  1968.   Available  from 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  20402.   425  pp. 
$2.00  per  copy.   Advance  edition 
published  by  Bantam  Books,  Inc. 
609  pp.   Softbound,  $1.25  per  copy. 
(c)  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  investigate  and  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to:   (1)  the  basic 
causes  of  major  civil  disorders  in  United 
States  cities,  and  the  influence,  if  any, 
of  organizations  or  individuals  inciting 
to  violence;  (2)  methods  for  averting  or 
controlling  such  disorders,  including  the 
improvement  of  communications  between  local 
authorities  and  community  groups;  the  train- 
ing of  state  and  local  law  enforcement  and 
National  Guard  personnel  in  dealing  with 
potential  or  actual  riot  situations,  and 
the  coordination  of  efforts  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  governmental  units  involved;  and 
(3)  the  appropriate  role  of  the  local, 
state  and  federal  authorities  in  dealing 
with  civil  disorders. 

Method.   (1)  Closed  hearings  were  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  which  took  testimony 
from  130  witnesses,  covering  a  full  spec- 
trum including  federal,  state  and  local 
officials,  ghetto  residents,  civil  rights 
leaders,  academicians,  newspaper  reporters 
and  others.   (2)  Considerable  background 
material  was  compiled  by  the  professional 
staff,  including  field  research  and  prepara- 
tion of  "riot  profiles"  in  23  cities,  based 
on  interviews  with  another  1,200  persons. 
(3)  A  series  of  meetings  was  held  by  the 
Commission  from  December  through  -February, 
1968  to  discuss  these  materials,  review 
preliminary  drafts,  and  make  recommendations, 

Findings.   The  civil  disorders  involved 
Negroes  acting  against  symbols  of  white 
society-against  property  and  authority 
rather  than  persons.   Disorder  did  not 
erupt  as  the  result  of  a  single  incident. 
It  grew  from  an  increasingly  disturbed 
social  atmosphere  following  a  series  of 
tension-heightening  incidents.   Negotia- 
tions between  Negroes--militant  and  conser- 
vative—and white  officials  occurred  during 
virtually  all  of  the  riots.   The  typical 
rioter  was  a  teenager  or  young  adult,  a 
lifelong  resident  of  the  city  where  he 
protested.   Despite  all  of  the  publicity, 


75  per  cent  of  the  riots  were  minor,  and 
initial  damage  estimates  were  greatly 
exaggerated. 

With  minor  variations,  there  were  twelve 
basic  grievances:   (1)  police  practi' 

(2)  unemployment  and  underemployment; 

(3)  inadequate  housing;  (4)  inadequate 
education;  (5)  poor  recreation  facilities; 
(6)  ineffectiveness  of  the  political  struc- 
ture and  grievance  machinery;  (7)  disrespect- 
ful white  attitudes;  (8)  discrimination  in 
the  administration  of  justice;  (9)  inade- 
quacy of  federal  programs;  (10)  inadequacy 
of  municipal  services;  (11)  discrimination 

in  consumer  and  credit  practices;  and 
(12)  inadequate  welfare  programs.   The 
riots  were  not  caused  by  any  organized 
"conspiracy." 

The  most  fundamental  cause  of  the  riots 
is  the  racial  attitude  and  behavior  of 
white  Americans  toward  black  Americans. 
This  lies  behind  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment, education,  and  housing;  the  white 
exodus  from  the  cities;  the  black  ghetto 
with  its  segregation  and  poverty.   Contrib- 
uting causes  are  the  contrast  of  this  pov- 
erty with  the  prosperity  of  those  outside; 
the  frustration  of  the  hopes  raised  by  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  its  resultant 
new  legislation;  a  climate  of  violence  in 
our  society;  Negro  powerlessness  coupled 
with  a  growing  new  pride  in  race;  and  the 
fact  that  the  police  symbolize  white  power 
and  racism. 

In  creating  a  strategy  for  dealing  with 
riots,  three  choices  are  open:   (1)  to 
continue  present  policies;  (2)  to  enrich 
the  quality  of  ghetto  life  while  abandoning 
the  goal  of  integration;  or  (3)  to  combine 
ghetto  enrichment  with  policies  which  en- 
courage Negro  movement  out  of  central  city 
areas.   The  Commission  believes  that  our 
only  possible  choice  is  the  third,  although 
this  is  a  long-time  project,  and  interim 
large-scale  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
ghetto  life  is  necessary. 

A  commitment  to  national  action  on  an  unprec- 
edented scale  is  seen  as  essential  to  the 
shaping  of  a  healthy  future.   The  federal 
government  is  urged  to  take  such  actions, 
as  creating  two  million  new  jobs  over  the 
next  three  years;  eliminating  racial  discrim- 
ination in  northern  as  well  as  southern 
schools  by  vigorous  application  of  Title  VI 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act;  making  welfare 
assistance  far  more  equitable,  and  as  a 
long-range  goal,  developing  a  national  sys- 
tem of  income  supplementation;  and  in  five 
years,  bringing  within  the  reach  of  low  and 
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moderate  income  families  six  million  new 
and  existing  units  of  decent  housing. 

Specific  recommendations  are  made  for  action 
by  local  and  state  governments,  the  police 
and  community --both  in  preventing  and  in 
controlling  disorder--,  the  courts,  the  news 
media,  private  business,  and  the  federal 
government.   Local  governments  should  devel- 
op Neighborhood  Action  Task  Forces  for  more 
effective  communication,  establish  effective 
grievance-response  mechanisms,  bring  govern- 
ment institutions  closer  to  the  people  by 
establishing  neighborhood  outlets  for  local, 
state,  and  federal  administrative  and  public 
service  agencies,  and  expand  opportunities 
for  participation  of  ghetto  residents  in 
the  formulation  of  public  policy.   Very 
concrete  suggestions  are  also  made  in  rela- 
tion to  police-community  relations,  the 
administration  of  justice,  control  of  dis- 
orders once  they  have  started,  and  the  role 
of  news  media,  among  others.   (CK) 


106.    MEETING  THE  INSURANCE  CRISIS  OF 
OUR  CITIES 

(a)  Commission  members:   Richard  J. 
Hughes,  Chairman;  William  W.  Scranton, 
Vice  Chairman;  Frank  L.  Farwell; 
George  S.  Harris;  A.  Addison  Roberts; 
Walter  E.  Washington;  Frank  M. 
Wozencraft;  and  Stanford  Ross,  Staff 
Director.   (b)  Completed  and  publish- 
ed, January,  1968.   165  pp.   $1.00. 
Available  from  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  20402. 
(c)  National  Advisory  Panel  on  Insur- 
ance in  Riot-Affected  Areas,  appoint- 
ed, with  the  consent  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  by  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disor- 
ders,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  and  offer  possible 
solutions  to  the  difficulties  and  high 
costs  of  obtaining  insurance  in  areas  where 
riots  occurred  or  might  be  a  threat. 

Method.   Four  months  of  intensive  study  in- 
cluded public  hearings  with  views  heard 
of  consumers,  residents,  and  businessmen  of 
inner  city  areas,  insurance  brokers,  indus- 
try representatives,  and  government  offi- 
cials.  In  cities  across  the  country,  inter- 
views were  conducted  with  urban  residents, 
and  written  information  was  gathered  from 
state  regulators,  insurers  and  reinsurers, 
agents  and  brokers,  bankers,  savings  and 


loan  associations,  mortgage  brokers,  city 
officials,  police  and  fire  departments, 
and  others. 

Findings.   Adequate  insurance  is  unavailable 
not  only  in  the  major  cities  but  in  other 
areas  as  well.   Yet  without  insurance,  new 
housing  cannot  be  constructed,  existing 
housing  cannot  be  repaired,  new  businesses 
cannot  be  opened,  and  existing  businesses 
cannot  survive.   Recent  riot  losses  have 
further  constricted  the  supply  of  insurance 
in  our  inner  cities,  but  riots  are  only  one 
factor  in  this  total  problem.   The  belief 
that  insurance  in  the  urban  core  is  gener- 
ally unprofitable  is  another  important 
element. 

In  September,  1967,  the  Panel  called  for 
state  regulators  and  the  insurance  industry 
to  prevent  mass  cancellations  and  movements, 
and  to  halt  further  constriction  of  the  mar- 
ket.  Insurance  companies  have  generally 
complied.   But  the  underlying  problems  of 
urban  blight  must  be  corrected  to  assure 
long-term  availability  of  insurance  to  all. 

The  solution  lies  in  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  all  involved--the  insurance  industry, 
local,  state,  and  federal  governments,  and 
urban  residents  and  businessmen.   A  five- 
part  program  to  be  undertaken  immediately 
is  recommended:   (1)  Insurance  industry 
lead  in  establishing  voluntary  plans  in  all 
states  to  assure  all  property  owners  fair 
access  to  insurance.   (2)  The  states  cooper- 
ate in  these  plans.   (3)  The  federal  govern- 
ment enact  legislation  creating  a  National 
Insurance  Development  Corporation  to  assist 
the  insurance  industry  and  the  states,  and 
to  provide  backup  for  the  remote  contingency 
of  very  large  riot  losses.   (4)  The  federal 
government  enact  tax  deferral  measures  to 
help  the  insurance  industry  absorb  the  costs 
of  the  program.   (5)  Take  other  steps  such 
as  programs  to  train  agents  and  brokers 
from  the  core  areas,  the  employment  of  all 
races  in  insurance  companies,  research  in 
better  methods  of  preventing  losses,  and  of 
marketing  insurance  in  low  income  areas. 
(CK) 


107.   REPORT  OF  BALTIMORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  UNDER 
EMERGENCY  CONDITIONS 


(a)  George  L.  Russel,  Jr.,  and 
Herbert  J.  Belgrad.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  May  31,  1968.   87  pp. 
(c)  City  of  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
Office  of  the  Mayor.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   (1)  Study  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Baltimore  during  the  recent 
civil  disorders;  (2)  determine  what  serious 
strains  were  placed  on  the  system  under 
emergency  conditions;  and  (3)  recommend 
means  to  avoid  such  strains  in  the  future. 
This  study  was  made  following  the  Baltimore 
riots,  April  5, to  April  12,  1968.   During 
the  riots,  normal  procedures  for  adminis- 
tering justice  were  found  to  be  inadequate. 
Some  5,512  persons  were  arrested  for  such 
offenses  as  curfew  violation,  larceny, 
disorderly  conduct,  and  arson.   The  logistic 
problems  of  processing,  housing,  feeding, 
and  transporting  arrestees  demanded  much  of 
the  attention  of  judges,  prosecutors,  police, 
and  jail  personnel.   The  major  objective 
became  the  speedy  disposition  of  cases  be- 
fore the  flood  of  paperwork  and  defendants 
overwhelmed  the  agencies  of  criminal  admin- 
istration.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of 
proving  the  more  serious  charges,  many  were 
reduced  to  offenses  more  easily  proved, 
such  as  curfew  violation. 

Method.   On  April  29,  1968,  Mayor  Thomas  J. 
D'Alesandro,  III,  appointed  the  committee 
and  asked  it  to  submit  its  report  in  thirty 
days.   Preliminary  investigation  and  re- 
search was  done  by  a  group  of  volunteer 
lawyers  including  representatives  of  the 
larger  law  firms  in  the  city,  governmental 
agencies--U.  S.  Attorney's  Office,  Attorney 
General's  Office,  State's  Attorney's  Office, 
and  City  Solicitor's  Of f ice--faculty  and 
students  from  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Law,  and  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau. 
The  staff  committee  operated  through  twelve 
subcommittees,  each  of  which  prepared  an 
extensive  report  analyzing  factually  what 
occurred  in  the  processing  of  large  numbers 
of  persons,  problems  encountered,  and  sug- 
gestions for  improvement. 

Findings.   The  report  first  gives  a  detail- 
ed, chronological  account  of  events  during 
the  period  of  disturbances.   Eight  areas  of 
the  administration  of  justice  are  then 
examined  in  detail,  and  recommendations 
made  including  the  following:   (1)  Arrest 
and  booking  procedures  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment:  a  multicopy  abbreviated  Arrest 
Report;  simplified  processing  through 
decentralized  Booking  Command  Posts  for 
minor  violators;  and  the  normal  booking 
system  for  serious  offenses.   Further 
recommendations  on  this  point  concern  the 
role  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  Guardsman, 
the  need  for  supplemental  clerical  assis- 
tance, improvement  in  identification  pro- 
cedures, and  special  training  for  arresting 


officers.   (2)  Review  of  curfew:   a 
arranged  system  of  passes  for  exceptions 
to  the  curfew;  a  new  crime  of  scavenging; 
a  post-booking  summons  system  for  curfew 
arrestees  who  seek  to  postpone  trial;  and 
clarification  of  court  jurisdiction  over 
curfew  violations.   (3)  Interim  detention 
and  transportation  of  prisoners:   establish- 
ment of  a  Central  Detention  Center  for  cur- 
few and  minor  crime  arrestees,  with  support- 
ing services  to  be  furnished  as  a  part  of 
the  Emergency  Civil  Defense  Plan.   (4)  Pre- 
trial release:   curfew  violators  who  have 
identified  themselves  satisfactorily  should 
be  processed  through  a  pre-arraignment 
summons  procedure  after  overnight  booking 
and  detention,  with  review  of  bail  set 
during  the  emergency  at  the  end  of  any 
disturbance.   (5)  Trials,  sentencing  and 
post-sentencing  procedures:   provisions  for 
additional  court  and  clerical  personnel, 
uniform  guidelines  for  sentencing,  and 
legislation  permitting  the  time  for  appeal 
to  commence  at  the  end  of  an  emergency  and 
expunging  records  of  simple  curfew  violators. 
(6)  Flow  of  court  papers:   establishment 
of  a  procedure  for  processing  curfew  defen- 
dants.  (7)  Providing  counsel:   identifica- 
tion of  sources  for  defense  counsel,  coordi- 
nation and  training  of  defense  panels  by  the 
Legal  Aid  Bureau,  and  procedures  for  the 
assignment  of  counsel  during  emergencies. 
(8)  Central  coordination  and  public  infor- 
mation:  establishment  of  an  Emergency 
Operations  Center  to  coordinate  all  facets 
of  the  administration  of  justice  during 
emergencies,  a  Rumor  Control  Bureau,  and 
an  automated  Central  Data  Bank  for  compiling 
information  on  arrestees.   (JS) 


108.   BAR  LEADERSHIP  AND  CIVIL  DISORDERS 


(a)  William  F.  Walsh  and  Thomas  R. 
Sheridan.   (b)  Completed  and  publish- 
ed in  1968  by  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation Section  of  Criminal  Law.   For 
further  information,  contact  Chair- 
man, Section  of  Criminal  Law,  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  1155  East  60th 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  60637. 

(c)  American  Bar  Association  Section 
of  Criminal  Law,  Committee  on  Crimi- 
nal Law  Problems  in  Civil  Disorders. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Set  forth  guidelines  to  help 
individual  bar  associations  make  advance 
plans  for  administering  justice  in  periods 
of  emergency.   Advance  plans  must  be 
instituted  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
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individual  and  the  public  once  an  emergency 
is  in  existence.   The  Committee  recognizes 
that  the  underlying  causes  of  civil  dis- 
orders are  enormously  complex  and  the  pub- 
lication does  not  purport  to  treat  these 
fundamental  social  problems  in  any  way. 

Findings.   In  formulating  realistic  plans 
and  programs  to  meet  the  problem  of  civil 
disorders,  all  government  agencies  —  federal, 
state,  county  and  municipal—as  well  as 
concerned  private  groups  or  organizations 
which  may  supplement  official  agencies, 
should  be  deeply  committed  to  the  planning 
and  preparation  process.   The  bar  can  assist 
by  providing  its  expertise  at  each  step, 
and  the  beginning  step  seems  to  be  to 
ascertain  existing  plans  of  every  organiza- 
tion.  The  ABA  urges  all  bar  associations 
to  establish  immediate  liaison  with  each 
agency  within  their  jurisdictions  which  is 
involved  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
so  that  if  adequate  emergency  programs  are 
not  in  existence,  the  bar  can  urge  and 
assist  in  creating  them. 

A  series  of  topical  guidelines  and  check- 
lists for  action  are  furnished.   Sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  are  grouped  by 
topics  including:   (1)  arrest  and  enforce- 
ment procedures;  (2)  post-arrest  processing 
facilities;  (3)  post-arrest  screening  and 
release;  (4)  detention  facilities; 
(5)  initial  judicial  confrontation;  arraign- 
ment and  bail;  (6)  trial  and  sentence; 
(7)  lawyer  services  for  prosecution  of 
offenses;  (8)  lawyer  services  for  defense 
of  offenders;  (9)  press  and  information. 
The  appendix  includes  a  bibliography  of 
published  and  unpublished  material  which 
proved  to  be  of  considerable  value  to  the 
Committee.   (CB) 


109.   RIOT  DATA  REVIEW 

(a)  Terry  Knopf.   (b)  Continuing 
project.   (c)  Brandeis  University, 
Lemberg  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Violence,  Riot  Data  Clearinghouse, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Preparation  of  a  regular  news- 
letter presenting  data  and  analytical 
comments  on  the  extent  and  process  of 
current  civil  disorders.   Arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  monitoring  a 
large  number  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  and  for  receiving  input  and  other 
assistance  from  interested  organizations, 
such  as  the  U.  S.  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
and  the  Southern  Regional  Council. 


The  first  issue,  published  in  May,  1968, 
contains  information  on  43  disorders  in 
36  cities.   The  next  issue  will  contain 
pertinent  material  on  more  than  125  cities 
which  experienced  civil  disorders  follow- 
ing the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.   (SK) 


110.   WHAT  LOOTING  IN  CIVIL  DISTURBANCES 
REALLY  MEANS 


(a)  Russell  Dynes  and  E.  L. 
Quarantelli.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  in  Trans-action.  The  Mag- 
azine of  Social  Science  and  Modern 
Society,  May,  1968.   Available  from 
Circulation  Department,  Box  1043A, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  63130.   $  .75  per  copy, 
(c)  Ohio  State  University,  Disaster 
Research  Center.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  the  underlying  meaning 
of  looting  in  civil  disturbances. 

Method.   Analyze  the  differences  between 
looting  during  national  disasters  and 
during  civil  disturbances.   The  analysis 
is  based  upon  studies  made  by  such  groups 
as  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center 
and  the  Disaster  Research  Center,  Ohio  State 
University;  upon  study  of  mass  protest  in 
history;  and  upon  personal  observation. 

Findings.  Widespread  looting  during  civil 
disturbances  may  perhaps  be  interpreted  as 
a  kind  of  mass  protest  against  our  dominant 
conceptions  of  property.   It  is  a  message 
that  certain  deprived  sectors  of  the  popula- 
tion want  what  they  consider  their  fair 
share,  and  will  resort  to  violence  to  get 
it.   If  American  community  leaders  recog- 
nize that  such  looting  is  more  than  "point- 
less" or  "criminal"  behavior,  it  may  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  political  dialogue, 
in  which  the  outsiders  in  our  urban  commu- 
nities can  express  their  desires  nonvio- 
lently  to  the  insiders.   If  not,  many  from 
the  growing  urban  population  may  continue 
to  demand  a  redefinition  of  property  rights 
through  disorder  and  violence.   (CK) 


111.   A  COMPARATIVE  HISTORY  OF  MAJOR 
RIOTS,  1900-1965 


J 


(a)  Joseph  Boskin.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  University  of  Southern  California, 
Department  of  History,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
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Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Compare  and  analyze  major  riots 
involving  Negroes  in  urban  areas  in  the 
twentieth  century.   (1)  Analyze  major  riots 
in  terms  of  the  underlying  factors,  the 
precipitating  events,  developments  of 
riots,  and  the  forms  of  violence;  (2)  group 
riots  on  the  basis  of  prevailing  modes  of 
violence  and  the  type  of  historical  period 
which  existed  (the  form  of  violence  from 
1900  to  1964  differed  from  the  form  after 
1964);  and  (3)  collate  and  compare  riots 
of  the  two  periods. 

Method.   Examine  the  primary  materials  and 
data  in  each  of  the  major  cities  which 
experienced  riots.   Newspapers,  municipal 
and  governmental  reports,  police  records, 
organizational  studies,  and  other  related 
sociological  and  historical  materials  will 
be  studied.   Interviews  will  be  conducted 
with  persons  involved  with  the  riots.   (SIE) 


112.   DISTURBANCES,  RIOTS,  INSURRECTIONS 
AND  THEIR  SUPPRESSION 

(a)  G.  David  Garson.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  Harvard  University. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   A  historical  and  sociological 
study  of  American  disturbances,  riots,  and 
insurrections  with  emphasis  upon:   (1)  a 
typology  of  such  events  and  their  possible 
uniformities;  (2)  the  relation  of  policy 
and  military  action  to  various  types  of 
violence;  (3)  strategies  for  ending  distur- 
bances and  riots;  and  (4)  popular  ideolo- 
gies, broadly  understood,  of  insurrection 
and  suppression.   Among  events  being  studied 
are  the  draft  of  1863,  the  Pittsburgh  rail- 
road riot  of  1877,  and  contemporary  Negro 
riots.   Future  work  will  include  a  quanti- 
tative study  and  some  extension  of  the  com- 
parative study  to  riots  outside  the  United 
States.   (SIE) 


113.   URBAN  VIOLENCE: 
WARSAW,  1944 


THE  UPRISING  OF 


(a)  J.  K.  Zawodny.   (b)  Research  com- 
pleted.  Analysis  and  completion  of 
report  expected  in  1969.   (c)  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of 
Political  Science,  under  sponsorship 


of  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Using  the  1944  uprising  of  Warsaw 
as  a  case  study,  assess  the  causal  patterns 
and  dynamics  of  insurgency  in  an  urban 
setting.   There  are  many  indications  that 
some  patterns  in  the  dynamics  of  urban  vio- 
lence are  cross-cultural.   The  following 
questions,  among  others,  will  be  explored: 

(1)  What  was  the  structure  of  command  and 
allocation  of  responsibilities  under  stress? 

(2)  Who  made  the  decision  to  begin  the  up- 
rising?  (3)  What  were  the  patterns  of 
communication  under  stress?  How  were  deci- 
sions conveyed  to  the  rank  and  file?  How 
were  the  decisions  implemented?   (4)  What 
were  the  formal  and  informal  structures? 
Who  manipulated  whom?  How?   (5)  How  were 
unity  of  purpose  and  loyalty  maintained? 
(JKZ) 


114.   COMPREHENSIVE  IAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  PROGRAMS 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
For  information  concerning  individual 
studies,  contact  William  C.  Roman, 
Executive  Director,  Tri-County  Region- 
al Planning  Commission,  The  Aldinger 
Building,  535  North  Clippert  Street, 
Lansing,  Michigan,  48912;  Raymond  T. 
Olsen,  Director,  State  Planning  Agency, 
State  of  Minnesota,  654  East  Central 
Park  Place,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  55101; 
Stuart  Eurman,  Executive  Director, 
Bi-State  Metropolitan  Planning  Commis- 
sion, Kansas  City  Region,  127  West  10th, 
Suite  366,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
64105.   (c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  U.  S. 
Department  of  Justice,  in  cooperation 
with  the  agencies  listed  above,  (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Produce  pilot  designs  for  compre- 
hensive law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
programs  in  metropolitan  areas.   The  studies 
are  coordinated  by  the  metropolitan  planning 
agencies,  drawing  upon  the  services  of  crime 
experts  and  consultants.   They  are  expected 
to  produce  workable  designs  for  programs  of 
planning  that  would  be  widely  applicable 
throughout  the  country.   They  would  also 
assist  the  Justice  Department  by  suggesting 
possible  guidelines  for  its  future  planning 
grants. 

The  Minnesota  State  Planning  Agency  will 
develop  a  program  design  for  a  statewide 
system  of  law  enforcement,  administration 
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of  justice,  and  corrections  planning.   With- 
in the  framework  of  the  statewide  plan,  a 
program  will  be  developed  for  the  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul  metropolitan  area.   The  Tri-County 
Regional  Planning  Commission  of  Lansing, 
Michigan,  will  establish  a  planning  process 
for  a  metropolitan  system  of  crime  control, 
law  enforcement,  correction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  criminals  in  Clinton,  Eaton,  and 
Ingham  Counties.  The  pilot  study  will  be 
coordinated  with  a  new  first  offender  pro- 
gram based  upon  education,  counseling,  and 
job  training  which  has  been  developed  by 
the  Ingham  County  Sheriff.   The  study  will 
determine  such  factors  as  the  structure  of 
a  planning  policy  committee,  agencies  to  be 
represented,  special  subcommittees  needed, 
and  the  relative  responsibilities  of  legal, 
police,  and  urban  planning  agencies.   The 
Metropolitan  Planning  Commission,  Kansas  City 
Region,  will  identify  major  problems  and 
issues  relating  to  criminal  justice  and  en- 
forcement in  its  jurisdictions.   A  computer 
installation  will  be  used  in  accomplishing 
the  study,  which  will  produce  recommenda- 
tions for  encouraging  needed  public  support 
and  for  developing  methods  of  working  with 
various  police  agencies,  courts,  and  penal 
institutions.   (HUD) 


115.   USE  OF  CURFEWS  AND  OTHER  EXECUTIVE 
EMERGENCY  DECREES  IN  CONTROL  OF 
RIOTS  AND  CIVIL  DISORDERS 


(a)  David  C.  Baum.   (b)  In  process. 
Preliminary  outline  of  legal  issues 
mimeographed  and  available  without 
cost  from  main  investigator.   (c)  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  College  of  Law, 
with  assistance  from  University 
Research  Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  research  grows  out  of  the  use 
during  the  last  several  years  of  curfews  and 
other  emergency  decrees  to  control  and  sup- 
press civil  disorder  in  cities  throughout 
the  country.   Its  purposes  are:   (1)  to  de- 
termine the  nature  and  extent  of  the  decrees 
that  have  been  so  employed;  (2)  to  determine 
the  adequacy  of  the  legal  basis,  in  state 
statutes  and  local  ordinances,  for  the  use 
of  such  decrees;  and  (3)  to  determine  the 
limits,  if  any,  placed  upon  the  use  of  such 
decrees  by  constitutional  guarantees  of  per- 
sonal liberty. 

Method.   Ordinary  legal-research  techniques 
are  being  used  (e.g.,  collection  and  analy- 
sis of  legislation,  court  decisions,  hear- 
ings, reports,  newspaper  accounts,  secondary 


authorities).   Interviews  with  public  offi- 
cials, lawyers  and  others  who  have  dealt 
with  emergency  decrees  in  riot  situations 
may  be  employed  later. 

Findings.   Preliminary  research  suggests 
that  constitutional  status  of  the  curfew  as 
a  riot-control  technique  is  subject  to  doubt, 
that  much  legislation  authorizing  use  of 
curfews  and  other  emergency  decrees  grants 
to  executive  officials  unusually  and  perhaps 
unnecessarily  broad  powers,  and  that  some 
techniques  of  legal  control  should  be  devel- 
oped to  prevent  undue  imposition  upon  per- 
sonal liberty  by  use  of  emergency  decrees. 
(DCB) 


116.   ANALYSIS  OF  ROBBERY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


(a)  Andre  Normandeau.  (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Center 
of  Criminological  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.  A  statistical  and  sociological 
analysis  of  trends  and  configurations  in 
robbery. 

Method.   Data  are  drawn  from  a  sample  of 
3,000  robberies  in  Philadelphia  between 
1960  and  1967.   Some  features  of  interest 
will  be  the  use  of  the  Sellin-Wolfgang 
weighted  index  of  criminality  to  study  quan- 
titative trends,  the  development  of  a  robbery 
typology,  a  factor  analysis  of  the  relation- 
ship of  robbery  with  other  major  crimes  in 
the  United  States  since  1933,  a  test  of  the 
subculture  of  violence  theory,  and  a  study 
of  trends  in  patterns  or  configurations. 
(SIE) 


117.   DELINQUENT  SUBCULTURES  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


(a)  Bernard  Cohen,  (b)  Completed. 
(c)  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Department  of  Sociology.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  patterns  of  delinquency  in 
organized  juvenile  gangs  as  compared  to  juve- 
nile groups,  and  analyze  a  number  of  theo- 
retical propositions  pertaining  to  the  delin- 
quent subculture. 

Method.   All  gang  and  group  events  investi- 
gated by  the  Philadelphia  Gang  Control  Unit 
from  July  1,  1965  to  June  30,  1966,  were 
examined  as  well  as  1,858  prior  police  con- 
tacts incurred  by  394  gang  and  group  offend- 
ers.  The  former  312  gang  and  group  events 
were  compared  on  a  large  number  of  variables 
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obtained  from  the  police  reports.   The  vari- 
ables are  organized  under  four  major  head- 
ings:  content  of  offense,  aggregative  char- 
acteristics of  offenders,  characteristics  of 
victims,  and  response  elicited  from  the  com- 
munity.  Gang  and  group  offenders  were  ana- 
lyzed year  by  year,  beginning  with  age  seven, 
to  determine  the  precise  age  offenders  begin 
to  participate  in  gangs  and  also  the  age 
they  stop.   The  age-specific  analysis  in- 
cludes an  examination  of  the  delinquent  ca- 
reers of  a  16-year-old  group  and  gang  age 
cohort. 

Findings:   Gangs  primarily  engage  in  violent 
and  at  the  same  time  more  serious  delinquent 
behavior  than  groups,  and  strong  offender- 
victim  relationships  emerge  for  gangs. 
Group  victims  are  random  and  diffused.   Up 
to  age  14,  delinquent  patterns  character- 
izing gang  and  group  offenders  are  identical, 
but  after  that  their  behavior  begins  to  di- 
verge.  The  age  of  onset  of  delinquency  for 
gang  and  group  offenders  is  the  same  for  all 
offenses  and  various  offense  categories. 
(SIE) 


official  process  by  offering  a  solution, 
technique,  or  method  of  dealing  with  him 
outside  normal  judicial  channels.   The 
solutions  devised  to  rescue  youngsters  from 
the  law  enforcement  apparatus  represent  the 
individual  ingenuity  of  desperate  parents. 
The  investigators  propose  that  these  solu- 
tions be  identified  systematically  and  given 
collective  force  and  character,  making  ex- 
plicit those  strategies  which  can  contain 
delinquency  within  the  community  and  devel- 
oping them  into  a  community  delinquency  pre- 
vention demonstration  program.   (JDL) 


The  Urban  and  Regional 
Economy 


•  Economic  Theory 


118.   THE  ADOLESCENT  SOCIAL  SYSTEM  AS  A 
CONTROL  AGENT  IN  MIDDLE-CLASS 
COMMUNITIES 


119.   POLICY  SIMULATIONS  WITH  AN 
ECONOMETRIC  MODEL 


(a)  Joseph  D.  Lohman,  Robert  M.  Carter, 
Eugene  Lerner,  Robert  E.  Meyers,  Jr., 
and  Herman  Schwendinger.   (b)  In  pro- 
cess,  (c)  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  School  of  Criminology, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  the  increases  in  crime 
and  delinquency  in  the  suburbs.   Recent 
studies  of  two  middle-class  communities 
have  provided  evidence  of  such  increases  in 
delinquency.   They  further  point  out  that 
delinquency  is  a  group  phenomena  requiring 
prevention,  control,  and  treatment  approaches 
to  utilize  the  social  systems  of  youth  if 
the  problems  of  delinquency  and  deviance  are 
to  be  addressed  in  a  meaningful  fashion. 
Further,  they  indicate  that  the  capacity  of 
the  communities  to  absorb  delinquency  and 
deviance  internally  is  being  reduced.   Ca- 
pacity to  absorb  refers  to  the  attempts  of 
parents,  schools,  neighborhoods,  and  com- 
munities to  address  the  problem  of  delin- 
quent youth  without  referral  to  official 
agencies,  or,  if  there  has  been  such  a  re- 
ferral, to  extricate  the  offender  from  the 


(a)  Gary  Fromm,  Paul  Taubman,  James  S. 
Duesenberry,  Edwin  Kuh,  and  Lawrence  R. 
Klein.   (b)  In  process.   A  book  under 
the  above  title  by  G.  Fromm  and  P. 
Taubmann  is  a  mid-term  report.  Avail- 
able from  Brookings  Institution, 
1775  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  20036.   $6.00  per 
copy.   (c)  The  Brookings  Institution, 
under  sponsorship  of  National  Science 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  impact  of  certain 
financial  policies  on  economic  performance 
within  the  U.  S.  economy,  as  part  of  a 
continuing  research  project  whose  goal  is 
to  make  possible  more  accurate  short-run 
economic  forecasts  and  to  provide  a  more 
objective  basis  for  evaluating  the  effects 
of  alternative  economic  policies. 
Method.   The  Brookings  computer-based  model 
of  the  United  States  economy  was  used  to 
analyze  the  impact  of  fourteen  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  such  as  reductions  in  tax 
rates,  increases  in  government  expenditures, 
and  Federal  Reserve  open-market  operation. 
The  Brookings  model,  believed  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world,  contains  more  than 
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3,000  quarterly  economic  time  series  vari- 
ables coupled  with  over  300  complex  equations 
designed  to  show  the  interrelationships  be- 
tween the  various  parts  of  the  economy. 

Findings.   Since  the  reliability  and  valid- 
ity of  the  model  have  not  yet  been  fully 
proven,  typical  results  are  offered  primar- 
ily as  examples  of  the  potential  of  such  a 
model  for  policy  analysis.   The  findings 
include  these:   (1)  income  tax  cuts  are  not 
as  powerful  a  stimulant  to  the  economy  as 
expenditure  boosts  of  equal  size,  but  tax 
reduction  causes  a  greater  impact  on  person- 
al income  than  does  government  expenditure 
increases;  (2)  income  tax  cuts  cause  the 
largest  spurts  in  consumption  while  mone- 
tary variables,  such  as  the  expansion  and 
reduction  of  credit,  have  the  greatest  im- 
pact on  real  investment;  and  (3)  for  an  in- 
come tax  reduction  to  be  fully  effective, 
a  monetary  policy  must  also  be  adopted  that 
allows  for  an  expansion  in  bank  reserves  and 
the  money  supply.   (RS) 


120.   REGIONAL  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 

(a)  Robert  M.  Williams,  Harold  T. 
Moody,  and  Frank  W.  Puffer.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  University  of  California, 
Department  of  Business  Administration, 
under  sponsorship  of  National  Science 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  a  set  of  models  for 
eight  regions  of  the  United  States  that 
will  provide  information  for  forecasting 
and  analysis  of  regional  economies  and  the 
interrelationships  that  exist  among  them. 

Method.   A  preliminary  econometric  model 
has  been  developed,  using  annual  data,  that 
provides  an  initial  set  of  hypotheses  and 
a  guideline  for  the  project's  data  require- 
ments.  Hopefully,  this  model  will  help  ex- 
plain differences  between  regions  in  struc- 
ture and  behavior  that  will  make  possible 
more  accurate  forecasts  of  the  regional 
economy  and  a  clearer  understanding  of  appro- 
priate policy  responses  to  regional  problems. 

The  first  stages  of  the  analysis  will  concen- 
trate on  the  forecasting  of  regional  economic 
conditions  given  forecasts  of  specified 
national  conditions.   As  more  is  learned 
about  the  economic  relationships  involved, 
it  will  be  possible  to  forecast  directly 
the  individual  regions'  behavior  and  sum 
these  to  a  forecast  of  national  economic 
conditions. 


Econometric  techniques  will  provide  only  a 
starting  point  for  the  construction  of  the 
models  since  it  appears  likely  that  limi- 
tations both  in  data  and  current  econometric 
techniques  will  be  serious  enough  to  pre- 
clude satisfactory  results.   For  this  reason 
the  main  reliance  will  be  on  simulation 
models  which  should  enable  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  the  data  available.   Some  spe- 
cial series,  particularly  on  regional  con- 
sumption and  interregional  trade  will  be 
estimated,  but  for  the  most  part  readily 
available  series  will  be  used.   (SIE) 


121.   INTERREGIONAL  CAPITAL  FLOWS 


(a)  Michael  J.  Brennan.   (b)  Data 
development  and  analysis  completed. 
Final  draft  report  in  process.   (c) 
Brown  University,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  explain:   (1)  two-way  labor 
migration  flows  between  pairs  of  defined 
regions;  (2)  capital  movements  among  re- 
gions; (3)  the  causal  interdependence  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  migration;  and  (4) 
the  effects  of  migration  upon  per  capita 
incomes  by  region  and  comparative  regional 
growth  rates.   Much  attention  (analytical 
and  empirical)  has  been  directed  toward 
the  explanation  of  underlying  factors  and 
identification  of  patterns  of  labor  mobil- 
ity.  Little  attention  has  been  directed  to 
empirical  aspects  of  capital  mobility  and 
the  interrelationships  between  capital  and 
labor  mobility  in  depressed  areas.   Thus, 
the  objective  of  this  project  is  to  find 
answers  to  such  questions  as:   Do  depressed 
areas  show  in-migration  as  well  as  out-mi- 
gration of  capital?   How  does  the  migration 
of  capital  relate  to  the  migration  of  labor 
into  and  out  of  depressed  areas?   To  what 
extent?  How  does  migration  of  capital  affect 
the  productivity  of  a  region's  labor  force? 
What  employments  of  capital  are  potentially 
most  and  least  attractive  in  depressed  areas? 
(SIE) 


122.   AN  INCOME-NET  WORTH  APPROACH  TO 
MEASURING  ECONOMIC  WELFARE 

(a)  Burton  A.  Weisbrod  and  W.  Lee 
Hansen.   (b)  Completed.   Paper  accept- 
ed for  publication  by  the  American 
Economic  Review,  abstract  in  the 
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Journal  of  Economic  Abstracts.   (c) 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Institute 
for  Research  on  Poverty.   (d)  None. 

Problem.  Present  an  empirical  measure  of 
economic  welfare,  called  "economic  position," 
which  integrates  current  money  income  and 
current  net  worth;  apply  the  resulting 
measure  illustratively,  comparing  some  of 
its  results  with  those  of  the  income  mea- 
sure; and  explore  some  of  the  implications. 

Hypothesis.   Current  income  and  current  net 
worth  are  both  important  determinants  —  al- 
though not  the  sole  ones--of  the  economic 
position  of  a  consumer  unit.   If  it  were  not 
for  significant  differences  between  the 
distribution  of  income  and  the  distribution 
of  net  worth,  it  would  be  less  important  to 
attempt  to  integrate  these  two  distributions. 
However,  such  an  integration  would  still  be 
useful,  if  we  wished  to  apply  an  absolute 
standard  for  determining  the  level  of  eco- 
nomic position,  e.g.,  "affluence"  or  "pov- 
erty." 

Method.   Merging  income  and  net  worth  is 
difficult,  for  income  is  a  flow  while  net 
worth  is  a  stock.   The  procedure  proposed 
involved  converting  net  worth  into  a  flow 
by  translating  it  into  an  annuity.   For 
any  given  consumer  unit  —  individual,  family, 
or  household  —  the  proposal  is  made  that  its 
"economic  position"  at  a  given  time  be  mea- 
sured as  the  sum  of  its  current  annual  ad- 
justed income  and  the  annual  lifetime  annu- 
ity value  of  its  current  net  worth. 

Findings.   By  this  measure,  the  economic 
position  of  the  aged  appears  to  be  consid- 
erably better  than  is  shown  by  the  current 
income  measure.   This  results  from  the 
interaction  of  income,  net  worth  holdings, 
and  life  expectancy.   (BAW  &  WLH) 


123.   A  GUARANTEED  EMPLOYMENT  SYSTEM  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


(a)  Lewis  Schipper.   (b)  In  process. 
Preliminary  report  published  by 
Department  of  Economics,  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.  C,  20001, 
46  pp.   $1.00  per  copy.   (c)  Howard 
University,  Department  of  Economics, 
under  sponsorship  of  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  feasibility  of 
publicly  guaranteed  employment  in  a  free 
enterprise  economy. 


Method.   Various  economic  implications  of 
a  system  of  federally  guaranteed  employment 
are  analyzed  and  an  outline  for  an  organiza- 
tional structure  of  such  a  system  is  pro- 
posed.  A  model  of  the  system  in  action  is 
constructed  using  an  imaginary  metropolitan 
area  whose  socio-demographic  and  economic 
composition  resembles  that  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole  (based  on  1964  data). 

Findings.   Although  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  preliminary  in  nature,  the  implicit  con- 
clusion is  made  that  a  system  of  federally 
guaranteed  employment  is  not  only  feasible, 
but  highly  desirable.   A  number  of  benefits 
to  be  gleaned  from  such  a  system  are  cited: 
(1)  initial  increase  in  employment  will 
expand  incomes  and  output  in  the  private 
sector;  (2)  the  system  will  provide  a  ready 
cushion  for  absorption  (or  release)  of  any 
slack  in  the  economy;  (3)  a  continuously 
tight  labor  market  will  accelerate  innovation 
and  technological  change,  thus  contributing 
greatly  to  rising  levels  of  productivity 
and  real  incomes;  (4)  after  some  period  of 
sectoral  readjustments,  the  economy  will 
tend  to  stabilize  at  full  employment  levels 
of  output  at  a  somewhat  higher  price  level; 
(5)  capital  investments  by  business  will  be 
facilitated,  since  a  major  area  of  uncer- 
tainty (deficiency  in  aggregate  demand)  will 
be  removed  from  businessmen's  expectations. 
(RS) 


124.    USING  NEGATIVE  TAXES  TO  NARROW  THE 
POVERTY  GAP 


(a)  Christopher  Green.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  as  another  volume  in  the  series 
of  Brookings  Studies  of  Government 
Finance.   210  pp.   Paper,  $2.50  per 
copy;  cloth,  $6.75.   (c)  Brookings 
Institution.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  evaluate  major  proposals  for 
using  negative  taxes  to  help  the  country's 
poorest  families. 

Method.   In  June,  1966,  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution called  a  conference  of  experts  to 
evaluate  major  proposals.   This  publication 
is  the  background  paper  and  summary  of  the 
conference  discussion. 

Findings.   A  negative  income  tax  is  not  a 
simple  or  a  perfect  method  for  combating 
poverty,  but  alternative  mechanisms  now  in 
use  also  have  serious  limitations.   An 
increasing  number  of  persons  are  advocating 
some  type  of  transfer-by-taxation  as  the 
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best  method  of  accomplishing  this  objective. 
If  only  for  budgetary  reasons,  it  seems 
clear  that  such  a  plan  will  not  be  proposed 
by  the  government  in  the  immediate  future. 
Nevertheless,  transfer-by-taxation  is  an 
approach  to  the  elimination  of  poverty  in 
the  United  States  which  merits  serious 
consideration.   (CB) 


125.   THE  ECONOMICS  OF  URBAN  LAND  CONTROL 

(a)  Thorwald  Nicolaus  Tideman.  (b) 
Doctoral  dissertation  in  process. 
To  be  completed  September,  1968,  and 
available  from  the  investigating 
agency.   (c)  University  of  Chicago, 
Department  of  Economics.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  the  land  controls 
that  would  be  optimal  in  a  state  of  perfect 
knowledge  and  competition,  as  a  means  of 
gaining  insight  into  what  would  be  best  in 
the  world  as  it  is. 

Method.   First,  the  conditions  for  full 
internalization  of  the  effects  of  land  use 
are  developed.   This  reveals  certain  infor- 
mational and  institutional  requirements, 
which  are  then  explored  in  detail.   A  self- 
assessed  property  tax  is  advanced  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  needed  information. 
Finally,  the  analysis  is  applied  to  a  crit- 
icism of  zoning  and  other  institutions. 
Two  innovations  are  a  mathematical  treat- 
ment of  self-assessed  property  taxes  and 
an  analysis  of  the  components  of  urban  rent. 
(TNT) 


126.   THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  RESOURCE  USE  OF 
SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  IN  MINNESOTA 

(a)  H.  R.  Jensen  and  W.  K.  Bryant. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  University  of 
Minnesota,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Coopera- 
tive State  Experiment  Station  Service, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  plausibility  of 
industry  production  function  analysis  as 
a  means  of:   (1)  estimating  the  returns  to 
resources  by  industry  for  Minnesota;  (2) 
detecting  possible  inefficient  inter-indus- 
try resource  allocation;  (3)  estimating  the 
effects  of  resource  reallocations  on  re- 
source returns;  and  (4)  providing  a  basis 
for  more  disaggregative  analysis  for  deter- 
mining the  most  probable  sources  of  economic 


growth  through  resource  reallocation. 

Method.   Single  and  multiequation  models 
will  be  used  to  overcome  the  problems  of: 
(1)  interdependence  of  economic  relations 
among  industries;  (2)  interdependence  of 
factor  and  product  markets  within  each 
industry;  (3)  quality  differences  of  labor 
within  and  among  industries;  and  (4)  dif- 
ferences in  levels  of  technology  within 
and  among  industries  so  as  to  arrive  at  use- 
ful estimates.   (SIE) 


Economic  Accounting 


127.   INTERREGIONAL  INPUT-OUTPUT  ANALYSIS 

(a)  Wassily  W.  Leontief  and  Karen  R. 
Polenske.   (b)  In  process,  (c)  Harvard 
University,  Department  of  Economics, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Economic  Development 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Formulate  and  implement  a  multi- 
regional,  input-output  model  to  describe 
and  analyze  the  interdependence  among  indus- 
tries and  regions  in  the  United  States.   It 
will  provide  a  basis  for  consistent  projec- 
tions of  output  and  employment  levels  for 
individual  industries  by  region  as  well  as 
interregional  flows  of  goods  and  services. 

Method.   Regional  data  will  be  assembled  for 
selected  Regional  Commission  areas  within 
the  U.  S.   In  addition,  county  disaggrega- 
tion will  be  attempted.   When  basic  regional 
data  are  assembled,  an  analysis  of  the  im- 
pact of  government  expenditures  upon  regions 
and  industries  will  be  undertaken  as  an 
indication  of  one  use  of  the  model.   It  is 
anticipated  that  additional  work  will  be 
conducted  that  will  lead  directly  into  de- 
velopment of  technical  coefficients  for 
individual  regions  and  areas  in  which  EDA 
activities  are  concentrated.   (KRP) 


128.   INTEGRATED  REGIONAL  INCOME  ACCOUNTS 

(a)  Edwin  F.  Terry.   (b)  In  process. 
The  problem  of  disaggregating  all 
U.  S.  governments  into  measurable 
regional  governments  is  analyzed  by 
the  investigator  in  "Public  Finance 
and  Regional  Accounts,"  to  be  publish- 
ed in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  the 
Review  of  Income  and  Wealth.  (Probably 
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December,  1968,  or  March,  1969.) 

(c)  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Stony  Brook,  Department  of  Economics. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Formulate  the  accounting  of  a 
transactions  matrix  for  any  subnational 
area  so  that  one  could  not  only  construct 
an  input-output  model  but  also  proceed  di- 
rectly to  implement  a  regional  version  of 
the  five  summary  income  and  product  accounts 
used  for  the  nation.   Generally,  regional 
income  and  input-output  studies  are  so  con- 
ceived and  executed  that  it  is  difficult  to 
relate  one  to  the  other.   With  integration 
in  design  and  implementation,  more  informa- 
tion could  be  extracted  from  summary  accounts 
by  their  disaggregation  and  analysis  using 
the  input-output  model.   The  total  perfor- 
mance costs  of  both  should  be  reduced. 

Method.   The  design  of  the  accounting  for 
the  input-output  transactions  matrix  is 
the  core  of  the  problem  since  the  summary 
income  and  product  accounts  can  be  imple- 
mented from  such  a  matrix.   Modification 
of  the  national  input-output  procedures  to 
stress  trading  patterns  is  necessary  for 
analysis  pertinent  to  regional  interests. 
In  this  respect,  design  of  the  accounting 
scheme  is  proceeding  along  the  line  of  the 
from-to  analysis  of  Charles  Leven  (in  Design 
of  Regional  Accounts,  Werner  Hockwald  (ed.), 
1961).   Other  accounting  departures  are 
resulting  from:   (1)  a  more  precise  geo- 
graphic allocation  of  the  transactions  to 
which  the  accounting  relates;  (2)  specific 
absences  of  regional  counterpart  data; 
(3)  elimination  of  the  financial  intermedi- 
ary treatment;  and  (4)  other  problems  gener- 
al in  any  subnational  accounting.   (EFT) 


129.   UTILIZATION  OF  INPUT-OUTPUT  MODELS 
IN  REGIONAL  ANALYSIS 


(a)  William  H.  Miernyk.   (b)  In  pro- 
cess,  (c)  University  of  West  Virginia, 
Department  of  Economics,  under  spon- 
sorship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   A  prototype  study  to  show  the 
application  of  an  input-output  model  to 
measure  effects  of  selected  types  of  region- 
al programs. 

Method.   The  basic  raw  material  is  a  de- 
tailed input-output  table  for  1965  for  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.   The  investigators 
will:   (1)  Construct  a  dynamic  model  with 


important  uses  for  making  and  evaluating 
regional  forecasts.   It  will  furnish  a 
means  for  tracing  the  details  of  different 
expenditures  on  a  state  and  its  geographic 
sectors.   (2)  Determine  labor  and  education- 
al requirements  under  various  regional  devel- 
opment assumptions.   (3)  Seek  industrial 
activities  that  can  be  induced  to  grow  by 
specific  stimuli.   (4)  Examine  the  public 
finance  aspects  of  alternative  development 
programs.   (SIE) 


130.   INPUT-OUTPUT  ANALYSIS  IN  SMALLER 
URBAN  AREAS 

(a)  Ernest  Bonner  and  Vernon  Fahle. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Regional  Econonic 
Development  Institute,  Inc.,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  a  procedural  manual  for 
the  preparation  of  simplified  input-output 
models  for  counties  or  small  urban  areas. 
The  objective  is  to  provide  techniques  which 
are  within  the  financial  capabilities  of 
these  areas,  and  which  will  enable  them  to 
evaluate  the  impact  of  changes  in  the  local 
economy.   Various  types  of  sensitivity 
analysis  are  also  being  performed  to  deter- 
mine whether  and  to  what  extent  changes  in 
input-output  coefficients  result  in  changes 
in  community  effects. 

Method.  Review  previously  completed  local 
input-output  studies;  conduct  an  empirical 
test  in  a  specific  area. 

Findings .   A  review  of  seven  previously  com- 
pleted local  input-output  studies  indicates 
that  given  certain  revisions  in  minor  sec- 
tors, the  multipliers  are  very  similar. 
Hence,  this  type  of  model  appears  to  be  suf- 
ficiently reliable  for  analytical  work  in 
small  urban  areas.   (SIE) 


Economic  Development 


131.   TECHNOLOGY,  ECONOMIC  GROWTH, 
PUBLIC  POLICY 


AND 


(a)  Richard  R.  Nelson,  Merton  J.  Peck, 
and  Edward  D.  Kalachek.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  by  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution, 1775  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.   1967,  238  pp. 
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$6.00  per  copy.   Library  of  Congress 
Card  No.  67-14973.   (c)  RAND  Corpora- 
tion and  Brookings  Institution  Study, 
with  assistance  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  relationship  be- 
tween technological  advance  and  the  econ- 
omy, and  to  make  public  policy  recommenda- 
tions in  this  area. 

Findings.   Technological  knowledge--i.e. , 
sets  of  actions  and  decision  rules  guiding 
their  application  to  the  production  of 
goods  and  services--has  played  an  important, 
if  difficult  to  measure  role  not  only  in 
doubling  real  GNP  per  capita  since  1900, 
but  also  in  considerably  widening  and  im- 
proving the  range  of  consumption  possibili- 
ties.  Despite  fears  to  the  contrary,  soci- 
ety does  appear  to  be  on  the  verge  of  rec- 
onciling rapid  technological  advance  with 
high  employment  and  a  high  degree  of  eco- 
nomic security,  although  there  is  still 
reluctance  to  deal  adequately  with  other 
costs,  such  as  smog,  water  pollution,  noise, 
congestion,  and  other  hazards  to  health  and 
safety.   Nevertheless,  there  is  considerable 
interest  in  public  policy  concerning  tech- 
nical advance,  and  in  particular,  in  federal 
policies  to  stimulate  it  and  channel  it  in 
more  socially  productive  directions. 

Principal  policy  questions  arise  out  of  the 
institutional  structure  within  which  re- 
search and  development  is  carried  out.   In- 
dustrial R.  &  D.,  for  example,  which  accounts 
for  upwards  of  three- fourths  of  all  such 
activity,  is  concentrated  in  about  400  large 
firms,  in  a  few  types  of  industry  and  pro- 
duct lines,  and,  apart  from  defense  and 
space,  on  short  reach,  applied  work.   The 
results  of  this  concentration  are  only 
partly  offset  by  the  activities  of  individ- 
ual inventors,  government  laboratories, 
and  universities.   Policy  making  in  the 
field  has  grown  haphazardly  and  has  suf- 
fered from  an  inability  to  delineate  the 
proper  role  of  private  and  public  financing 
and  institutions,  and  from  a  lack  of  agree- 
ment on  criteria  for  determining  when  gov- 
ernment programs  are  justified. 

In  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
resource  allocation,  five  additions  to  the 
present  policy  portfolio  are  suggested: 
(1)  a  federally  supported  National  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  to  sponsor  research  and 
experimental  work  in  the  middle  ground  be- 
tween academic  science  and  product  develop- 
ment; (2)  a  limited  number  of  government 
supported  R.  &.  D.  programs  on  large,  tech- 
nically advanced  systems;  (3)  a  limited 


number  of  continuing  government  R.  &  D. 
programs  relevant  to  specific  industries; 
(4)  the  use  of  government  procurement  to 
stimulate  early  experimental  use;  and  (5) 
an  industrial  extension  service  to  promote 
diffusion  of  new  technology.   While  these 
proposals  would  help  in  increasing  efficiency, 
and  are  consistent  with  any  major  shifts 
in  the  general  direction  of  technological 
advance,  determination  of  direction  depends, 
in  the  last  analysis,  on  the  value  which 
society  places  on  the  likely  results.   (SK) 


132.   REPORT  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  STUDY 
BOARD  ON  THE  REGIONAL  EFFECTS  OF 
GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENT  AND  RELATED 
POLICIES 

(a)  Howard  G.  Schaller,  Chairman; 
Roger  E.  Bolton;  Arthur  W.  Barber; 
John  H.  Cumberland;  Paul  G.  Dembling; 
William  D.  Drake;  Clyde  T.  Ellis; 
William  L.  Garrison;  John  G.  Harlan, 
Jr;  William  L.  Hooper;  Ruben  F. 
Mettler;  James  T.  Ramey;  Stanley 
Ruttenberg;  Marlin  E.  Sandlin;  William 
H.  Shaw;  Charles  M.  Tiebout;  Murray 
Weidenbaum.   Alternate  members  of  the 
Board  included  John  Aseltine;  Joseph 
Epstein;  Edward  W.  Kiley;  David  Z. 
Robinson;  E.  K.  Smith;  Ernest  B. 
Tremmel;  and  Charles  L.  Trozzo.   Pro- 
ject manager,  Henry  A.  Einhorn.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title,  December,  1967.   Available 
from  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C,  20402.   46  pp.  $.40  per  copy, 
(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  In- 
dependent Study  Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  301  (e)  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  to  inves- 
tigate the  effects  of  government  procurement, 
scientific,  technical,  and  other  related 
policies  upon  regional  economic  development, 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  the  better 
coordination  of  such  policies. 

Method.   The  ways  in  which  procurement  pro- 
grams have  been  used  and  the  constraints 
upon  the  use  of  such  programs  to  achieve 
other  nonprocurement  policy  objectives  were 
identified  and  studied.   The  regional  impact 
of  the  government's  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  from  the  private  sector  were  ana- 
lyzed by  use  of  an  input-output  model  which 
provided  detail  at  the  state  level.   Alter- 
native procurement  procedures,  programs,  and 
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policies  designed  to  improve  the  geographic 
distribution  of  government  procurement  activ- 
ities were  examined. 

Findings.   (1)  Federal  procurement  and  fed- 
eral sponsorship  of  research  and  development 
represent  important  influences  on  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  various  regions  of 
the  United  States.   It  is  clear,  however, 
that  adjusting  government  purchasing  pat- 
terns would  not  provide  the  stimulus  need- 
ed to  cure  all  regional  economic  ills.   Re- 
directing prime  contracts,  and  thereby  en- 
couraging the  development  of  new  capacity 
and  new  production  complexes  that  simply 
duplicate  established  facilities,  would  be 
possible,  but  only  at  a  prohibitively  high 
dollar  cost.   (2)  Major  diversion  of  govern- 
ment procurement  and  science  programs  might 
also  bring  about  undesirable  side  effects 
and  new  dislocations,  or  reduce  the  effec- 
tiveness with  which  other  important  public 
objectives  are  pursued.   The  ISB  therefore 
does  not  recommend  a  sweeping  reallocation 
in  either  federal  procurement  or  science 
and  related  activities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
lagging  regional  economies,  although  in 
some  cases,  a  modest  tailoring  of  procure- 
ment and  science  policies  to  regional  needs 
may  lead  to  greater  efficiency  and  more 
effective  utilization  of  the  nation's  re- 
sources . 

(3)  Existing  programs  designed  to  encourage 
companies  in  distressed  areas  to  compete  for 
government  procurement  contracts  should  be 
extended  and  strengthened.   (4)  Agencies 
such  as  the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
should  continue  to  focus  their  regional  eco- 
nomic development  efforts  on  assisting  in 
the  improvement  of  the  industrial  and  other 
supporting  bases  of  individual  distressed 
areas.   (5)  Federal,  state,  and  local  agen- 
cies should  improve  facilities  for  the  trans- 
fer and  application  of  existing  technology 
to  stimulate  development  through  science. 
(6)  Congress,  in  consultation  with  the  per- 
tinent federal  agencies,  should  examine  the 
possibility  of  considering  full  social  costs 
when  calculating  the  least  cost  procurement 
source.   Procurement  placement  decisions 
which  are  based  on  the  full  social  impact 
(benefits  as  well  as  costs)  of  alternatives 
could  lead  to  more  effective  placement  of 
procurement  outlays  than  current  procedures, 
which  rely  entirely  on  the  specific  agency's 
"out-of-pocket"  cost  for  the  good  or  service 
required. 

(7)  Additional  study  should  be  undertaken 
in  order  to  establish  a  policy  on  regional 


development  consistent  with  national  goals 
and  priorities.   The  basic  challenge  in 
regional  development  is  how  federal  procure- 
ment, scientific,  technical,  and  related 
policies  can  be  designed  not  only  to  advance 
the  rate  of  economic  development,  but  to 
improve  the  general  quality  of  life  and 
environment.   Hence,  the  following  questions 
must  be  answered: 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  poli- 
cies designed  to  promote  maximum 
U.  S.  growth  may  have  an  uneven 
impact  among  the  various  regions 
of  the  country,  how  much  is  the 
United  States  willing  to  spend  on 
regional  development --i.e. ,  how 
much  reduction  in  national  econom- 
ic growth  (where  this  is  neces- 
sary) is  the  nation  willing  to 
accept  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
growth  of  lagging  regions? 

In  conjunction  with  the  answer 
to  the  preceding  question,  to 
what  extent  should  federal  agen- 
cy mission  goals  and  cost  effec- 
tiveness procurement  policies  be 
modified  in  order  to  support  re- 
gional development  objectives? 
Then,  to  what  extent  should  spe- 
cific federal  agencies  pursue 
their  objectives  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  economical  procurement 
of  goods  and  services? 

Within  regions,  what  balance 
should  be  sought  between  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  development 
patterns?   To  what  extent  should 
migration  to  urban  areas  be  en- 
couraged as  opposed  to  providing 
more  economic  incentives  to  re- 
main in  rural  areas? 

Insofar  as  conflicts  may  arise 
between  the  development  of  re- 
gional resources  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment in  the  form  of  providing 
for  wilderness  areas,  open  space, 
watersheds,  clean  air  and  water, 
what  balance  between  these  objec- 
tives is  desired? 

To  what  extent  should  state  and 
local  areas  be  required  to  pur- 
sue development  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  tax  base  for  local  ex- 
penditures, and  to  what  extent 
should  expanded  federal  fiscal 
assistance  be  provided  in  order 
to  allow  local  areas  more  choice 
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in  determining  the  degree  of 
local  development  to  be  sought? 
Should  certain  of  the  procedures 
of  local  governments,  such  as  use 
of  tax-free  industrial  incentives, 
be  encouraged  or  discouraged? 

Effective  regional  development  can  stem  from 
federal  programs  only  if  these  questions  are 
met  and  a  comprehensive  and  consistent  pol- 
icy adopted.   (SK) 


133.   ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  STATES 

(a)  Avery  M.  Colt.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  by  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, 1313  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  60637.   101  pp.   $3.50  per 
copy.   (c)  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  survey  and  describe  the  wide 
variety  of  state  programs  for  economic 
development . 

Method.  Background  research,  supplemented 
by  a  comprehensive  questionnaire  submitted 
to  appropriate  state  officials. 

Findings.   The  promotion  of  economic  devel- 
opment is  today  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
function  of  state  government  in  each  of  the 
fifty  states  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.   Every  state  has  established  or  des- 
ignated at  least  one  agency  whose  primary 
purpose  is  development  of  the  state's  econ- 
omy.  Many  have  more  than  one  development 
agency,  performing  separate  but  related 
functions.   Although  the  approach  taken  to 
economic  development  varies  from  state  to 
state,  the  basic  elements  of  the  develop- 
ment process  are  similar  in  all. 

Subjects  covered  in  the  seven  chapters  in- 
clude:  organization  for  economic  develop- 
ment; services  to  business,  industry,  and 
local  committees,  including  financial 
assistance,  for  industrial  development; 
advertising  and  promotion;  tourism  and 
vacation  travel;  scientific  research  and 
development;  and  other  programs  in  agri- 
culture, extractive  and  processing  indus- 
tries, fishing,  forestry,  mining,  small 
business,  commerce  and  port  development, 
construction,  and  vocational  education. 
(SK) 


134.   ENERGY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

SOURCES,  USES,  AND  POLICY  ISSUES 


(a)  Hans  H.  Landsberg  and  Sam  H. 
Schurr.   (b)  Published  in  1968  by 
and  available  from  Random  House,  Inc., 
501  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  New  York, 
10022.   248  pp.   Paper,  $2.95  per 
copy;  Cloth,  $5.95.   Library  of  Con- 
gress Card  No.  68-13467.   (c)  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  Inc.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  provide  background  for  a  basic 
understanding  of  some  important  issues  of 
public  policy  in  the  energy  field. 

Method.   With  necessary  updating,  the  new 
volume  is  based  primarily  upon  two  earlier 
and  more  detailed  Resources  for  the  Future 
studies:   Energy  in  the  American  Economy, 
1850-1975,  published  in  1960,  of  which  Mr. 
Schurr  was  co-author  and  Mr.  Landsberg  a 
contributor;  and  Resources  in  America's 
Future  (1963),  of  which  Mr.  Landsberg  was 
co-author.   The  new  study  is  designed  for 
college  students  and  general  readers,  and 
is  meant  as  a  nontechnical,  fairly  broad 
repository  of  information  about  the  place 
of  energy  in  the  American  economy,  its  past, 
and  its  prospects.   The  greater  part  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  history  and 
prospects  of  energy  in  the  American  economy, 
while  the  remainder  discusses  five  widely 
debated  issues  of  public  policy:   (1)  state 
regulation  of  oil  production;  (2)  oil  im- 
ports; (3)  taxation  of  oil  and  gas;  (4) 
regulation  of  the  field  price  of  natural 
gas;  and  (5)  issues  of  private  vs.  public 
power.   (RDS) 


135.   U.  S.  ENERGY  POLICIES: 
FOR  RESEARCH 


AN  AGENDA 


(a)  Sam  H.  Schurr,  Hans  H.  Landsberg, 
and  Paul  T.  Homan.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  July,  1968.   Distributed 
for  RFF  by  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  21218.   160  pp. 
Paper,  $4.00  per  copy.   Library  of 
Congress  Card  No.  68-18767.   (c)  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  Inc.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  assemble  and  describe  within 
an  overall  framework  the  energy  policy 
questions  which  RFF  believes  would  profit 
from  study  and  analysis,  thereby  providing 
an  agenda  for  research. 
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Findings.   The  report  backs  up  its  recom- 
mendations for  research  with  a  concise 
description  and  analysis  of  the  country's 
energy  industries.   It  opens  with  a  general 
view  of  electricity,  nuclear  energy,  and 
shale  oil,  and  closes  with  a  discussion  of 
the  approach  to  a  coordinated  view  of  energy 
problems.   The  proposed  studies  would  cover 
the  past  performance  and  current  trends  in 
the  energy  industries,  the  nature  of  exist- 
ing industries  and  of  the  government  poli- 
cies bearing  on  them,  and  the  effects  —  in- 
advertent as  well  as  intended  —  of  those 
policies.   They  would  also  take  note  of  the 
present  and  prospective  influence  of  eco- 
nomic and  technological  developments  and 
would  evaluate  the  probable  effects  of  se- 
lected alternatives  to  existing  policies. 
(RDS) 


of  work  was  paralyzed  by  a  lack  of  finan- 
cial realism.   (CK) 


136.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS  AND 
THEIR  APPRAISAL:  CASES  AND  PRIN- 
CIPLES FROM  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE 
WORLD  BANK 


(a)  John  A.  King,  Jr.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1967. 
530  pp.   $15.00  per  copy.   (c) 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  Economic 
Development  Institute.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  illustrate  some  of  the  meth- 
ods used  by  the  World  Bank  in  appraising 
economic  development  projects,  changes  in 
techniques,  the  problems  encountered  in 
making  investment  decisions,  and  the  prob- 
lems inherent  in  any  attempt  to  forecast 
in  quantitative  terms  investment  cost, 
operating  cost,  revenues,  and  the  return 
on  projects  in  underdeveloped  countries. 

Method.   The  research  is  based  on  the 
teaching  materials  and  reports  on  invest- 
ment projects  in  the  files  of  the  World 
Bank. 

Findings.   The  author  first  considers  the 
aspects  of  project  appraisal:   the  Bank's 
approach;  economic,  technical,  managerial, 
organizational,  commercial,  and  financial 
aspects;  and  supervision  of  projects.   Case 
studies,  mainly  in  the  fields  of  electric 
power  and  transport,  the  remainder  in 
industry,  are  then  appraised  to  illustrate 
the  techniques  used  and  the  problems 
encountered  by  the  Bank.   Cases  include 
those  where  managerial  weakness  or  lack 
of  technical  foresight  warped  theoreti- 
cally attractive  projects,  or  where  progress 


137.   PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  ECONOMIC  BASE 
STUDY  FOR  POWER  MARKETS 


(a)  See  below.   (b)  In  process. 
Twenty-seven  reports  being  published 
over  a  two-year  period  to  be  compiled 
upon  completion  as  Volume  II.   Vol- 
ume I  will  be  a  summary.   Completed 
reports  available  from  Chief,  Branch 
of  Power  Marketing,  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  P.  0.  Box  3621,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  97208.   Separate  re- 
quests should  be  made  for  each  re- 
port,  (c)  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion,  (d)  14:2-105. 

Problem.  An  overall  base  study  of  future 
developments  in  major  industries  intended 
to  provide  information  needed  to  estimate 
future  power  requirements  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  area  covered  comprises  the 
major  part  of  the  Columbia  River  drainage 
basin  within  the  U.  S.  boundaries. 

Findings.   New  studies  completed  and  avail- 
able since  last  Digest  report  are:   Part  11B, 
Roger  Conkling,  The  Potential  for  the  Natural 
Gas  Industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest;  and 
Part  13C,  Donald  J.  Morey,  The  Chlorine  and 
Caustic  Soda  Industry  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west.  (CK) 


138. 


U.  S. -CANADIAN  FREE  TRADE:   THE 
POTENTIAL  IMPACT  ON  THE  CANADIAN 
ECONOMY 


(a)  Paul  Wonnacott  and  Ronald  J. 
Wonnacott.   (b)  Completed  and  publish- 
ed February,  1968,  by  the  Canadian- 
American  Committee,  1606  New  Hampshire 
Avenue,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C, 
20009.   53  pp.   $1.50  per  copy.   This 
booklet  is  based  on  the  book,   Free 
Trade  Between  the  United  States  and 
Canada:   The  Potential  Economic  Ef- 
fects,  published  by  Harvard  University 
Press,  1967.   (c)  The  Canadian-Ameri- 
can Committee  under  sponsorship  of  the 
National  Planning  Association  (U.S.A.) 
and  the  Private  Planning  Association 
of  Canada.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  the  potential  economic 
effect  on  the  Canadian  economy  of  a  bilateral 
free  trade  agreement  with  the  United  States. 
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Findings.   United  States  industrial  giants 
would  not  economically  be  able  to  increase 
their  output  at  the  expense  of  Canadian 
firms.   Such  an  outcome  might  occur  in  de- 
clining industries,  but  in  industries  with 
expanding  markets,  the  Canadian  location 
becomes  much  more  attractive.   The  argument 
of  Canadian  wage  rates  automatically  jump- 
ing to  U.  S.  levels  is  also  proved  to  be 
fallacious.   With  free  trade,  there  would  be 
a  growth  in  income  and  more  efficient  use 
of  capital  equipment  in  Canada.   (ML) 


139.   REGIONAL  INTEGRATION  AND  THE  TRADE 
OF  LATIN  AMERICA 

(a)  Roy  Blough,  Jack  N.  Behrman,  and 
Romulo  A.  Ferrero.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  January,  1968,  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  477 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. , 
10022.   $2.50  per  copy.   The  work 
consists  of  two  articles:   Roy  Blough 
and  Jack  N.  Behrman,  "Problems  of 
Regional  Integration  in  Latin  America,' 
issued  as  Supplementary  Paper  No.  22 
by  the  agency,  53  pp;  and  Romulo  A. 
Ferrero,  "The  International  Trade  of 
Latin  America,"  published  by  the  Inter- 
American  Council  for  Commerce  and 
Production,  September,  1967.   104  pp. 
The  appendix  includes  the  text  of  the 
Declaration  and  Action  Program  of  the 
American  Chiefs  of  State,  Punta  del 
Este,  Uruguay,  April,  1967.   (c)  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   "Problems  of  Regional  Integration 
in  Latin  America"  is  concerned  with  the 
implications  and  significance  of  the  Punta 
del  Este  program  for  both  the  United  States 
and  for  Latin  America.   The  Punta  del  Este 
program  calls  for  a  Latin  American  Common 
Market  beginning  in  1970  which  would  have 
major  economic  and  possibly  political  con- 
sequences for  all  of  Latin  America.   "The 
International  Trade  of  Latin  America"  at- 
tempts to  analyze  the  principal  trends  and 
characteristics  of  Latin  American  foreign 
trade  over  the  past  two  decades. 

Findings.   Over  the  long  run,  the  gains  for 
Latin  American  nations  from  economic  inte- 
gration will  outweigh  the  losses,  but  it 
will  take  many  years  and  strong  pressures 
in  order  to  achieve  this  objective.   "The 
International  Trade  of  Latin  America" 
points  out  that  the  principal  trade  prob- 
lems of  Latin  America  are  the  slow  growth 


rate  of  its  exports,  the  barriers  raised 
by  industrialized  countries  against  Latin 
American  exports,  sharp  export  price 
changes  and  lack  of  progress  in  regional 
economic  integration.   Some  solutions 
would  be  to  liberalize  international  trade, 
correct  faulty  economic  policies,  and  di- 
versify exports  and  develop  manufacturing. 
Most  important,  though,  is  economic  inte- 
gration of  Latin  American  countries.   (ML) 


140.   THE  POLITICS  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


(a)  Marvin  Hoffenberg.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  University  of  Cali- 
fornia (Los  Angeles),  Graduate 
School,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Economic 
Development  Administration.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Determine  the  planning  capa- 
bilities of  county  governments,  and  of 
the  behavior  patterns  of  community  leaders; 
develop  typologies  of  formal  intergovern- 
mental political  structures  useful  to 
regional  commissions;  develop  applications 
of  foreign  regional  economic  planning  to 
EDA  programs . 

Method.   Investigate  a  selected  sample  of 
county  governments  and  other  units  of  gov- 
ernment; analyze  behavior  patterns  of 
representatives  from  different  types  of 
groups  and  how  these  relate  to  decision 
making  in  economic  development  programming; 
study  several  existing  multigovernmental 
jurisdictions;  and  analyze  experience  with 
regional  economic  planning  in  several 
foreign  countries.   (SIE) 


141.   REGIONAL  ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS  DECISION 
MODEL 

(a)  John  W.  Dorsey.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  University  of  Maryland,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Economic  Development  Administration. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Conduct  research  directed  toward 
the  building  of  an  overall  model  of  eco- 
nomic development,  projections,  and  deci- 
sion making  for  EDA.   It  will  bring  to- 
gether results  of  various  researchers 
in  a  form  adapted  to  answering  questions 
about  the  extent  of  future  distress  by 
regions,  the  measures  appropriate  for 
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dealing  with  it,  and  the  cost  of  these 
measures.   Users  of  the  model  will  be  able 
to  make  determinations  concerning  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  different  spending  patterns 
for  a  specific  budget  under  different  sets 
of  assumptions  and  in  accord  with  speci- 
fied objectives  and  action  plans.   The 
research  will  seek  to  determine  probabil- 
ities of  possible  outcomes,  and  statisti- 
cal decision  theory  will  be  applied  to 
determine  the  desired  mix  of  projects 
with  degrees  of  risk  and  payoff. 

Additional  effort  will  be  expended  on 
industrial  location  in  order  to  learn  the 
causes  of  industrial  shifts  and  likeli- 
hoods of  location.   This  knowledge  will  be 
used  to  estimate  the  "chain"  of  effects 
that  may  be  associated  with  EDA  invest- 
ments.  Other  areas  of  research  interest 
will  include  studies  of  individual  and 
industry  migration,  and  effects  on  regional 
income  projections. 

In  order  to  estimate  EDA's  cost  of  reducing 
economic  distress,  the  researchers  will 
analyze  the  cost  necessary  to  create  a 
permanent  job  or  to  increase  income.   These 
estimates  will  be  sought  by  region.   (SIE) 


142.   ECONOMICS  OF  SMALL  CITIES 


(a)  Charles  M.  Grigg,  Zarko  Bilbija, 
and  Huey  B.  Long.   (b)  Research  com- 
pleted.  Tabulation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  data  in  process.   Publication 
expected  fall  of  1968.   (c)  Florida 
State  University,  Urban  Research 
Center,  with  support  from  Inter- 
national City  Managers'  Association, 
(d)  13:2-51,  14:1-46. 
Problem.   To  investigate  and  determine  the 
economics  and  social  basis  for  realistic 
economic  development  programs  for  city 
manager  cities  under  10,000  population. 

Method.   Statistical  and  economic  data 
generated  by  the  1960  census  were  espe- 
cially developed  for  a  study  of  the  data 
as  they  pertain  to  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000  or  less.   In  addition,  city 
managers  of  small  cities  were  surveyed  to 
determine  their  perception  of  conditions 
relevant  to  economic  development.   Three 
small  cities  in  east  central  Florida  were 
then  selected  to  host  three  conferences 
each  to  discuss  the  findings  of  the  above 
data  collection  activities  within  the 
local  context  framed  by  local  attitudes, 
opinions,  aspirations,  and  specific  census 


data.   Two  additional  data  collection 
instruments  were  utilized  to  probe  the 
attitudes,  aspirations,  and  perception  of 
influentials  in  each  of  the  three  small 
cities.   (HBL) 


143.   ECONOMIC  IMPACT  PLANNING  (SOUTH- 
EASTERN CONNECTICUT) 


(a)  Joseph  S.  Revis.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Robert  R.  Nathan  Associates, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Economic  Development 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Assist  the  New  London-Groton- 
Norwich  metropolitan  area  (S.  E.  Connecti- 
cut) prepare  local  redevelopment  plans  to 
cope  with  a  possible  reduction  in  defense 
spending  at  local  installations;  and  find 
a  generalized  methodology  for  use  by  other 
areas  faced  with  the  need  for  local  economic 
readjustment. 

Method.   The  Office  of  Technical  Assistance, 
the  Office  of  Regional  Development  Planning, 
the  New  England  Regional  Commission,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Research,  and  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  support  the 
project.   Liaison  with  federal  agencies 
and  implementation  of  plans  prepared  by  the 
planning  contractor  is  being  handled  by  the 
Southeastern  Connecticut  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation  (organized  to  represent 
the  area  in  the  development  of  plans  needed 
to  readjust  the  local  economy).   The  project 
will  be  evaluated  for  benefit  and  guidance 
of  other  areas  seeking  ways  to  restructure 
their  economies.   (SIE) 


144.   ATTITUDES,  OPINIONS,  AND  GOALS  CON- 
CERNING REGIONAL  RESOURCE  PLANNING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 


(a)  Enoch  H.  Tompkins.   (b)  In  proc- 
ess.  A  four-year  project  initiated 
March,  1966.   A  report  to  be  pub- 
lished for  each  survey  conducted. 
(c)  University  of  Vermont,  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Cooperative  State  Exper- 
iment Station  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   .(1)  Determine  attitudes  of  Ver- 
mont residents  toward  alternative  goals 
of  regional  resource  planning  and  develop- 
ment; (2)  assist  local  and  regional  plan- 
ning and  development  groups  conduct  surveys 
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of  attitudes  concerning  alternative  goals 
in  their  community  or  area;  and  (3)  deter- 
mine goals  or  policy  objectives  of  state 
and  federal  resource  development  agencies. 

Method.   Surveys  will  be  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  regional  and  local  groups 
which  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
economic  or  resource  planning  and  develop- 
ment.  Guidance  will  be  provided  on  method 
of  conducting  the  survey,  questions  to  use, 
selecting  the  sample,  and  geographic  area 
to  be  covered.   A  core  of  questions  will 
be  used  with  additional  questions  at  the 
option  of  the  group  concerned.   Local 
assistance  will  be  utilized  as  much  as 
possible.   Two  methods  will  be  used--mail 
surveys  and  surveys  administered  to  indi- 
viduals attending  group  meetings.   Infor- 
mation received  will  be  punched  on  cards 
for  machine  tabulation.   Data  will  then 
be  analyzed.   (EHT) 


145.   MUNICIPAL  COSTS  AND  BENEFITS  FROM 
PRIVATE  DOWNTOWN  DEVELOPMENT 


(a)  Fernand  Martin.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Montreal,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  under  sponsorship 
of  Canadian  Council  on  Urban  and 
Regional  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  what  municipal  benefits 
accrue  from  commercial  and  industrial  de- 
velopment in  central  business  districts 
(often  given  municipal  encouragement),  and 
in  what  circumstances. 

Method.   Examine  recent  development  in  St. 
Hyacinthe.   (CCURR) 


146.   REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PATTERN  IN 
SWAZILAND 


(a)  T.  J.  Denis  Fair.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Department  of  Geography, 
under  sponsorship  of  Social  Science 
Research  Council.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Trace  the  evolution  of 
the  structure  of  Swaziland's  space  econ- 
omy or  pattern  of  regional  development 
through  time  in  terms  of  nodes,  networks 
and  surfaces  (i.e.,  urban  centers,  commu- 
nications, and  regions),  noting  the  succes- 
sive insertion  of  new  elements  in  the 
economic  landscape  and  the  extent  of  the 
transformations  involved;  (2)  trace  the 
manner  in  which  this  evolving  space 


economy  reflects  a  progressive  spatial 
integration  commensurate  with  the  growth 
and  integration  of  the  national  economy 
as  a  whole;  and  (3)  examine  in  the  light 
of  the  preceding  analysis  the  directions 
in  which,  and  the  patterns  towards  which, 
the  space  economy  is  moving  and  the  con- 
sequent implications  of  this  changing 
spatial  framework  for  planning  and  develop- 
ment objectives  and  strategies.   (CB) 


•  Agriculture 


147.   THE  WORLD  FOOD  PROBLEM 


(a)  Panel  consisting  of  Ivan  L. 
Bennett,  Chairman;  H.  F.  Robinson, 
Executive  Director;  Nyle  C.  Brady; 
Melvin  Calvin;  Milton  S.  Eisenhower; 
Samuel  A.  Goldblith;  Grace  A. 
Goldsmith;  Lowell  S.  Hardin;  J.  George 
Harrar;  James  G.  Horsfall;  A.  T. 
Mosher;  L.  Dale  Newsom;  William  R. 
Pritchard;  Roger  Revelle;  Thomas 
M.  Ware;  Stuart  G.  Younkin;  and 
Claire  L.  Schelske,  Technical 
Assistant.   (b)  Study  completed  and 
published  in  three  volumes  under  the 
title  Report  of  the  Panel  on  the 
World  Food  Supply.   Washington,  D.  C, 
The  White  House.   Vol.  I,  Summary, 
May,  1967.   128  pp.  $.60  per  copy. 
Vol.  II,  Subpanel  Reports.  May,  1967. 
772  pp.  $2.75  per  copy.   Vol.  Ill, 
Resource  Papers,  September,  1967. 
332  pp.  $1.25  per  copy.   Available 
from  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  20402.   (c) 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee, 
Panel  on  the  World  Food  Supply.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   In  response  to  a  February,  1966 
directive  from  the  President,  to  examine 
the  world  food  situation  in  the  general 
context  of  economic  development  and  foreign 
assistance,  with  special  reference  to  short- 
ages which  will  occur  during  the  period 
1965/66-1985/86,  before  programs  of  family 
planning  can  be  expected  to  bring  about 
long-term  amelioration  by  reducing  world 
population  growth.   The  group  was  asked  in 
particular  to  search  out  new  ways  of  devel- 
oping inexpensive,  high-quality  synthetic 
foods  as  dietary  supplements;  of  improving 
the  quality  and  nutritional  content  of 
food  crops;  and  of  applying  all  of  the 
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resources  of  technology  to  increasing  food 
production. 

Method.   Cooperation  and  services  were  ob- 
tained  from  more  than  one  hundred  persons 
drawn  from  federal  agencies,  universities, 
private  foundations  and  industries.   These 
persons  were  organized  into  thirteen  sub- 
panels,  each  of  which  submitted  reports 
for  consideration  by  the  parent  group.   The 
subpanels  were:   (1)  population  and  nutri- 
tional demands;  (2)  projected  trends  of 
trade  in  agricultural  products;  (3)  inten- 
sification of  plant  production;  (4)  inten- 
sification of  animal  production;  (5) 
increasing  high  quality  protein;  (6)  manu- 
factured physical  and  biological  inputs; 
(7)  water  and  land;  (8)  tropical  soils  and 
climates;  (9)  production  incentives  for 
farmers;  (10)  marketing,  processing  and 
distribution  of  food  products;  (11)  trans- 
portation; (12)  research  and  education; 
and  (13)  financial  methods,  sources,  and 
requirements. 

Findings.   The  world's  increasingly  serious 
nutritional  problem  arises  from  the  uneven 
distribution  of  the  food  supply  among  coun- 
tries, within  countries,  and  among  families 
with  different  levels  of  income.   Global 
statistical  surveys,  based  upon  total  food 
produced  per  person,  suggest  that  there  is 
no  world-wide  shortage  of  food  in  terms  of 
quantity  (calories)  or  quality  (protein) 
at  the  moment.   But  in  the  developing 
countries,  where  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
population  live,  there  is  overwhelming 
clinical  evidence  of  undernutrition  (too 
few  calories)  and  malnutrition  (particularly, 
lack  of  protein)  among  the  people.   Clearly, 
millions  of  individuals  are  not  receiving 
the  amounts  of  food  suggested  by  average 
figures. 

The  disproportionate  additional  need  for 
food  in  the  developing  countries  cannot 
be  solved  by  successful  programs  of  family 
planning  alone  during  the  next  20  years. 
Nevertheless,  to  avoid  a  continued  worsen- 
ing of  the  population-food  situation  during 
the  years  beyond  1985,  that  may  even  reach 
an  economically  or  ecologically  irrevers- 
ible state  of  imbalance,  it  is  imperative 
to  institute  intensive  programs  of  family 
planning  now.    Since  lowered  infant  and 
child  mortality  is  a  precondition  to 
acceptance  of  family  planning,  because  of 
a  universal  desire  for  surviving  heirs;  and 
since  the  major  underlying  cause  of  exces- 
sive childhood  deaths  in  the  developing 
nations  is  malnutrition,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  an  increase  in  the  quantity  and 


quality  of  food  in  these  countries  is  essen- 
tial to  achieving  stability  of  population 
growth.   Thus,  alleviation  of  food  problems 
must  be  accorded  the  highest  priority  in 
planning  for  the  developing  nations. 

For  the  next  several  years,  any  major  ex- 
pansion of  the  world  food  supply  will  be 
dependent  on  increased  production  from  con- 
ventional sources  and  upon  more  efficient 
utilization  of  available  foodstuffs  through 
reduction  of  waste  and  spoilage.   The  vast 
majority  of  the  increased  production  must 
take  place  within  the  developing  countries 
themselves.   The  bulk  of  the  increase  must 
come  from  increased  production  of  farm  crops, 
and  this,  in  turn,  must  be  achieved  primar- 
ily by  increased  yields  from  land  under  cul- 
tivation.  Modernization  of  agriculture  will 
require  capital  investment,  seeds,  ferti- 
lizers, pesticides,  water,  machinery,  organi- 
zation of  distribution  and  marketing  systems, 
education  of  agricultural  specialists  and 
extension  workers,  provision  of  production 
incentives  for  individual  farmers  in  the 
form  of  land-reform  and  pricing  policies, 
and  other  changes  in  social  and  economic 
structures.   An  especially  critical  element 
is  adaptive  research  to  gain  an  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  governing  plant  and 
animal  production  under  the  conditions, 
soils  and  climates  existing  in  the  countries 
concerned. 

Because  of  the  interdependence  which  exists 
among  food  need,  food  demand,  overall  in- 
come, agricultural  (food)  output,  and  total 
output  (GNP),  it  is  meaningless  to  consider 
a  nation's  demand  and  supply  of  foodstuffs 
independently  from  overall  economic  growth. 
To  achieve  the  needed  modernization  in 
agriculture  it  will  be  necessary  to  boost 
the  compound  annual  growth  rate  of  national 
income  in  the  developing  countries  as  a 
whole  from  an  expected  4.5  per  cent  to  a 
required  5.5  per  cent.   This  will  result  in 
raising  the  rate  of  growth  of  effective 
demand  for  food  from  3.0  to  4.0  per  cent 
per  year,  and  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
growth  of  food  production  from  2.7  per  cent 
to  4.0  per  cent  per  year.   To  achieve  such  a 
feat  will  require  a  substantial  increase  in 
present  rates  of  investment,  and  capital 
and  technical  involvement  of  developed  and 
developing  nations  alike  on  a  scale  un- 
paralleled in  the  peacetime  history  of  man. 

The  fundamental  difficulty,  then,  is  lagging 
economic  development  in  the  hungry  countries, 
At  this  point  in  history,  a  new  long-term 
policy  direction  is  indicated  urgently-- 
a  policy  that  deals  massively,  directly  and 
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effectively  with  this  central  problem  of 
today's  world.   Bilateral  action  by  the 
United  States  cannot  possibly  be  success- 
ful in  halting  or  reversing  the  rapid  dete- 
rioration of  the  population-food  situation 
in  the  developing  countries,  and  the  world 
would  continue  to  lose  ground.   Thus,  the 
United  States  should  take  the  lead  in  mount- 
ing a  global  effort,  in  concert  with  other 
developed  nations  and  with  international 
organizations,  that  will  bring  to  bear  the 
technical  skills  and  capital  resources 
needed  to  reverse  the  downward  course  of 
the  developing  countries  and  restore  the 
chance  of  their  peoples  for  a  better  life. 

In  concluding  its  report,  the  Panel  presents 
some  44  major  recommendations  for  action 
under  the  general  headings  of  population 
and  family  planning;  food  production  and 
nutrition;  increasing  agricultural  produc- 
tivity; food  aid;  production  incentives  for 
farmers;  transportation;  marketing,  pro- 
cessing and  distribution  of  farm  products; 
agricultural  and  trade  policies;  research 
and  education;  the  private  sector;  econom- 
ic implications;  and  organization  and  policy. 
(SK) 


148.   CAMPAIGNS  AGAINST  HUNGER 

(a)  E.  C.  Stakman,  Richard  Bradfield, 
and  Paul  C.  Mangelsdorf.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  the  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard 
University  Press,  1967.   328  pp. 
$7.50  per  copy.   (c)  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  primary  aim  is  to  describe 
how  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  conceived, 
organized,  and  operated  its  various  pro- 
grams for  increasing  food  production  in 
underdeveloped  countries,  from  the  incep- 
tion of  these  programs  in  the  early  1940' s. 
The  authors  were  the  men  who  surveyed  the 
problem  of  and  outlined  the  initial  plan 
for  increasing  food  production  in  Mexico-- 
the  Foundation's  first  project  of  this 
nature.   A  secondary  aim  is  to  consider 
the  essential  requisites  of  any  successful 
plans  for  alleviating  the  world's  food  pro- 
blems . 

Findings.   The  book  describes  how,  in  Mexico 
during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  pop- 
ulation increased  70  per  cent  while  produc- 
tion of  three  basic  foods--wheat,  corn,  and 
beans--increased  300  per  cent.   The  program 
developed  new  varieties  of  these  main  crops, 


varieties  suited  to  Mexican  soil  and  climate; 
improved  utilization  of  water  and  soil; 
established  use  of  fertilizers,  pesticides, 
and  herbicides  suitable  for  Mexican  farms; 
introduced  new  crops  such  as  soybeans  and 
sorghums;  developed  methods  to  increase  pro- 
duction of  milk,  eggs,  and  meat;  and  helped 
develop  national  scientists  and  institutions 
for  agricultural  research.   One  of  the  basic 
aims  of  the  Rockefeller  programs  is  to  help 
each  country  toward  independence  in  the 
various  phases  of  agricultural  improvement. 
The  Mexican  project  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Mexicans.   Knowledge  gained  from  the 
Mexican  project  has  been  applied  to  food 
problems  in  other  South  and  Central  American 
countries,  and  to  India.   In  cooperation 
with  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  initiated  and  supports  the  Inter- 
national Rice  Research  Institute  to  improve 
rice  production,  important  particularly  to 
the  Far  East. 

In  addition  to  relating  how  these  results 
were  achieved,  the  authors  assess  the  Mexican 
program  and  discuss  plans  and  prospects  for 
the  future.   Science,  education,  and  common 
sense  are  essential  to  any  plan.   Objectives 
must  be  definite  and  realistic;  operations 
purposeful,  efficient,  coordinated,  and  con- 
tinuous.  Plans  should  be  sensible  and  flex- 
ible (i.e.,  a  plant  variety  successful  in 
one  country  may  be  disastrously  unsuccessful 
in  another;  each  problem  area  must  be  consid- 
ered separately);  research  results  must  be 
channeled  to  the  farmers.   The  authors  stress 
that  universal  education  is  a  prerequisite 
to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate dietary  and  health  standards  in  a 
crowded  world.   (JS) 


149.  POLICY  DIRECTIONS  FOR  U.  S.  AGRICUL- 
TURE: LONG-RANGE  CHOICES  IN  FARMING 
AND  RURAL  LIVING 


(a)  Marion  Clawson.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
May  31,  1968,  by  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  21218. 
416  pp.   $10.00  per  copy.   Library 
of  Congress  Card  No.  68-16163.   (c) 
Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Parts  I  and  II  survey  the  salient 
facts  about  U.  S.  agriculture  since  World 
War  II  and  the  major  characteristics  of 
present  trends  that  seem  likely  to  have 
policy  significance  for  the  future.   These 
cover  the  conditions  of  rural  life  generally; 
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how  poorly  most  rural  people  live,  how  they 
react  to  these  conditions,  what  is  happening 
to  small  towns  and  the  pattern  of  agricul- 
tural settlement,  the  land-use  situation  in 
general,  numbers  of  farms,  farm  labor,  de- 
mand and  supply,  foreign  trade,  farm  income, 
and  use  of  capital. 

Part  III  examines  some  of  the  possibilities 
for  American  agriculture  in  the  year  2,000, 
based  on  an  anlysis  of  present  trends  and 
alternative  goals.   Part  IV  describes  and 
evaluates  the  major  forces  for  and  against 
change.   (RFF) 


150.   ECONOMETRIC  ANALYSIS  OF  PRODUCTION 
RESPONSE  AND  FACTOR  PRODUCTIVITY 
IN  AGRICULTURE  (CALIFORNIA) 


(a)  J.  D.  Coffey.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  University  of  California,  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Discover,  measure,  analyze,  and 
interpret  for  California's  and  other  inter- 
dependent regions'  agricultural  sectors: 
(1)  the  production  response  and  supply 
elasticities  (on  a  short-run  and/or  long- 
run  basis,  where  appropriate)  and  their 
interrelationships  with  variable  (e.g., 
labor,  fertilizer,  and  seed),  fixed  (land, 
water,  and  durable  capital  items),  and  non- 
conventional  (e.g.,  education,  research, 
and  technological  change)  inputs;  and  the 
numbers  and  distribution  of  types  of  farms; 
and  (2)  the  productivity  of  the  conventional 
(fixed  and  variable)  and  nonconventional 
inputs  and  their  respective  contributions 
to  growth  of  the  farm  and  nonfarm  sectors. 

Method.   Survey  the  literature  and  explor- 
atory work  of  both  a  theoretical  and  empir- 
ical nature  in  order  to  develop  a  consistent 
estimating  model;  examine  in  greater  detail 
the  nature  of  the  relationships  between  the 
long-run  and  short-run  and  the  micro-  and 
macro-supply  response  and  elasticities; 
develop  a  model  for  producer  response,  which 
includes  relationships  for  such  items  as 
farm  size  and  distribution,  and  technical 
change.   Once  the  model  is  specified  and 
preliminary  checks  made  for  its  appropriate- 
ness, data  will  be  assembled  and  analyzed. 
(SIE) 


151.   IMPACT  OF  AGRICULTURE  ON  THE  AGRI- 
BUSINESS COMPLEX  OF  METROPOLITAN 
TRADE  AREAS  IN  TENNESSEE 

(a)  C.  E.  Fuller.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Tennessee,  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  the  size  and  current 
importance  of  agri-business  in  a  metropol- 
itan trade  area;  and  discover  the  inter- 
relationships which  exist  between  agricul- 
tural supply  and  marketing  firms  and  other 
industry  and  business  groups. 

Method.   Collect,  assemble,  and  analyze 
data  from  secondary  sources  that  describe 
the  importance  of  the  agricultural  base 
and  agri-business  activity  of  a  metropolitan 
trade  area  with  respect  to  employment,  pay- 
rolls, finance,  etc.   Primary  data  will  be 
secured,  and  representative  samples  tabulated 
and  analyzed  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
relationships  that  exist  between  and  among 
the  many  firms  that  are  related  to  the  agri- 
cultural base  of  the  trade  area.   An  effort 
will  be  made  to  relate  these  data  to  a 
development  scheme  that  can  be  used  in  de- 
velopment planning.   (SIE) 


152.   WATER  MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  HIGH  PLAINS 
OF  TEXAS 

(a)  James  E.  Osborn,  Herbert  W.  Grubb, 
Willard  F.  Williams,  and  Neal  Walker. 

(b)  In  process.   Partial  findings  re- 
ported in  "The  Importance  of  Irriga- 
tion to  the  Agricultural  Input  Suppli- 
ers, Texas  High  Plains,"  Proceedings 
of  the  Fourth  Annual  West  Texas  Water 
Conference,  February  3,  1967.   (c) 
Texas  Technological  College,  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics,  in 
cooperation  with  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Economic  Research  Service, 
Land  and  Water  Branch.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  the  basic  agricultural  pro- 
duction relationships  as  they  are  associated 
with  irrigation  from  ground-water  sources  and 
relate  agricultural  water  use  to  the  farm  and 
nonfarm  sectors  of  the  High  Plains  economy. 
The  importance  of  agriculture  production  to 
agricultural  input  suppliers  and  the  aggregate 
area  income  has  been  established  through  cur- 
rent and  past  research  programs.   The  distribu- 
tion of  this  income  among  nonfarm  firms,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  determined.   In  continuing 
work  on  the  project  the  importance  of  farm 
income  to  the  nonfarm  firms  will  be  estimated. 
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Method.   (1)  Characterize  High  Plains  agri- 
cultural production  as  it  is  related  to 
ground-water  resources  of  the  area.   (2) 
Develop  estimates  of  the  interdependency 
of  agricultural  and  nonagricultural  pro- 
duction sectors  on  present  ground-water 
and  potential  water  supplies  from  other 
sources.   (3)  Investigate  the  interrelations 
of  water  quantity  and  quality  management, 
considering  intensive  fertilizer  and  chem- 
ical usage  with  various  supplies  of  water. 

Findings.   Agricultural  input  suppliers 
receive  a  significant  amount  of  income  from 
irrigated  cotton  and  grain  sorghum  in  the 
17-county  area.   Of  the  $160  million  allo- 
cated to  the  agricultural  input  suppliers 
from  dryland  and  irrigated  production  of 
cotton  and  grain  sorghum,  61  per  cent  or 
$98  million  was  produced  by  the  development 
and  use  of  irrigation.   As  an  incentive  to 
utilize  the  available  resources,  farmers 
received  39  per  cent  of  the  increased  in- 
come from  irrigation.   (JEO) 


153.   A  PROPOSAL  TO  LIMIT  THE  FLOW  OF 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  INTO  FARMING 

(a)  D.  Lee  Bawden.   (b)  Completed. 
Findings  published  under  the  above 
title  in  Journal  of  Farm  Economics, 
December,  1967.   (c)  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Institute  for  Research  on 
Poverty.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  help  solve  the  problem  of  low 
per  capita  farm  income  by  adding  to  agri- 
cultural policies  advocated  in  the  past, 
a  new  one—limiting  the  flow  of  young 
people  into  farming.   This  would  divide 
the  total  agricultural  income  among  fewer 
people,  thus  increasing  per  capita  income. 

Findings.   Young  people  are  likely  to  be 
more  mobile,  have  fewer  family  responsibil- 
ities, learn  skills  more  easily,  and  in 
general,  have  a  more  flexible  attitude  than 
their  elders.   It  may  be  less  expensive  to 
dissuade  an  individual  from  entering  farm- 
ing than  to  relocate  and  perhaps  retrain 
him  after  he  has  become  established. 

The  government  should  not  discourage  every- 
one from  entering  farming,  but  should  dis- 
courage those  having  the  least  chance  of 
succeeding  as  farm  owners  and  managers. 
Since  the  income  problem  in  farming  today 
is  of  such  magnitude,  the  proposal  to  limit 
the  flow  should  be  considered  as  part  of 
a  package  of  complementary  programs.   (DLB) 


154.   THE  NUTRITIONAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  RAPID  URBANIZATION 
IN  TROPICAL  AFRICA 


(a)  Thomas  T.  Poleman  and  J.  J.  Oloya. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, under  sponsorship  of  Rockefeller 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Qualify  those  changes  in  diet 
which  accompany  urbanization  and  describe 
in  detail  the  nature  and  efficiency  of 
existing  marketing  systems.   A  striking 
phenomenon  in  the  recent  history  of  tropical 
Africa  has  been  the  growth  of  urban  centers. 
Because  of  the  newness  of  the  movement, 
little  research  has  been  oriented  specifi- 
cally toward  it.   Still,  urbanization  poses 
a  number  of  problems,  not  the  least  of  which 
relate  to  food.   If  the  needs  of  an  increas- 
ing body  of  nonself-suppliers  are  to  be  met, 
basic  changes  in  the  systems  of  production, 
marketing,  and  consumption  may  have  to  be 
introduced. 

Method.   While  maximum  use  is  made  of  exist- 
ing materials,  a  number  of  additional  sur- 
veys are  being  conducted.   The  study  focuses 
specifically  on  the  Greater  Kampala-Mengo 
metropolitan  area  in  Uganda.   (SIE) 


155.   A  GEOGRAPHICAL  APPRAISAL  OF  THE 
IRANIAN  LAND  REFORM  PROGRAM 

(a)  John  S.  Haupert.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo,  Department  of  Geography. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Appraise  and  measure  the  progress 
of  land  reform  in  selected  areas  of  Iran, 
and  determine  its  effects  on  the  choice  of 
program  alternatives.   This  country  has 
been  in  the  midst  of  vital  transition  in 
agriculture  and  industry  during  the  current 
decade.   Its  basic  problem  is  whether  it 
can  capitalize  rapidly  enough  on  its  geo- 
graphic assets  and  overcome  certain  liabil- 
ities in  order  to  achieve  modernization. 
These  liabilities  include  physical  disunity 
because  of  the  mountains  and  deserts,  pau- 
city of  water  for  agriculture  and  industry, 
wide  cultural  and  economic  differences, 
great  variation  in  rainfall,  and  land  ten- 
ancy leading  to  inadequate  standards  for 
living  for  the  peasants.   Iran  is  now  in- 
volved in  its  Third  Development  Plan  (1962- 
1967)  under  which  half  of  a  total  of  $2.6 
billion  of  public  investment  will  affect 
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rural  areas  in  order  to  bring  about  land 
redistribution,  farm  cooperatives,  farm 
to  market  roads,  and  irrigation  projects, 
(SIE) 


156.   RESEARCH  ON  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  UNDERDEVELOPED  AREAS 

(a)  Various.   (b)  A  continuing  pro- 
ject.  The  present  report,  Peter  F. 
M.  McLoughlin,  Research  on  Agricul- 
tural Development  in  East  Africa, 
is  the  third  published  in  the  series. 
Available  from  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Council,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. ,  10020.   1967.   Ill  pp. 
Single  copies  free.   (c)  The  Agricul- 
tural Development  Council,  Inc.   (d) 
14:2-114. 

Problem.   An  inventory,  classification,  and 
evaluation  of  current  and  recent  research 
on  agricultural  development  in  selected 
underdeveloped  areas.   This  report  discusses 
seven  priority  research  problems  in  East 
African  agriculture,  and  inventories  705 
items  which  the  writer  considers  most  help- 
ful in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  region's 
development  problems,  development  policy, 
and  the  extent  and  depth  of  our  knowledge 
of  those  problems.   (CK) 


•  Manufacturing 


157.   A  LOCATIONALLY  ORIENTED  CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES 

(a)  Harold  H.  McCarty.   (b)  In  pro- 
cess,  (c)  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Department  of  Geography,  under  spon- 
sorship of  National  Science  Founda- 
tion,  (d)  None. 
Problem.   To  produce  a  locationally  oriented 
classification  of  American  industries. 

Method.   Two  kinds  of  classification  will  be 
produced.   One  will  identify  industries 
according  to  their  tendency  to  be  associated 
by  location  with  other  industries,  while  the 
other  will  relate  their  importance  to  spe- 
cific elements  in  the  economic  environment 
in  which  they  operate.   Separate  indices 
will  be  computed  for  counties,  states,  and 
census  regions  to  provide  knowledge  of  the 
effect  of  differences  in  geographical  scale 
on  the  degree  of  these  associations.   Exist- 
ing census  data  will  be  used,  and  measure- 


ments of  association  will  identify  clusters 
of  similarly-oriented  industries.   After 
their  taxonomic  validity  has  been  demon- 
strated, those  clusters  will  constitute  the 
major  categories  in  the  classification  sys- 
tems.  (SIE) 


158.   INDUSTRIAL  LOCATION  AND  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Benjamin  H.  Stevens.   (b)  In  pro- 
cess.  One  publication  resulting  from 
this  study  is  Benjamin  H.  Stevens 
and  Carolyn  A.  Brackett,  Industrial 
Location:   A  Review  and  Annotated 
Bibliography  of  Theoretical,  Empir- 
ical and  Case  Studies.   RSRI  Bibliog- 
raphy No.  3.,  1966.   Available  from 
Regional  Science  Research  Institute, 
G.  P.  0.  Box  8776,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
19101.   $4.75  per  copy.   (c)  Regional 
Science  Research  Institute,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration,  (d)  13:1-180;  14:1,  p.  127. 

Problem.   To  analyze  factors  underlying  in- 
dustrial location  decisions,  and  the  side 
effects  of  agglomeration  or  concentrations 
of  production  facilities,  particularly  as 
they  relate  to  "growth  pole"  concepts  and 
other  aspects  of  locational  decision  pro- 
cesses.  A  further  objective  is  to  central- 
ize information  on  input-output  procedures, 
in  order  to  serve  as  a  central  point  for 
the  collation  of  such  knowledge,  which  may 
be  used  by  planning  agencies  designing 
input-output  studies. 


Method, 


The  Institute  is  analyzing  all  2- 


and  3-digit  and  most  4-digit  SIC  industries 
in  a  correlation  analysis  for  metropolitan 
areas.   Intercorrelations  of  employment  be- 
tween pairs  of  industries  are  also  being 
computed,  and  similarities  of  location, 
agglomeration,  or  historical  factors  dis- 
covered.  In  addition,  regional  location 
quotients  and  other  measures  of  concentra- 
tion are  being  computed  for  the  nine  census 
regions  by  4-digit  SIC  preliminary  to  fur- 
ther study.   An  attempt  is  also  being  made 
to  correlate  skill  levels  with  wages  and 
industrial  structure. 

Findings .   A  preliminary  conclusion  is  that 
spatial  juxtaposition  of  employment  is  not 
likely  to  be  explained  significantly  by 
input-output  linkages.   (SIE) 
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159.   LOCATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  NON- 
METROPOLITAN  INDUSTRIES  (MINNESOTA) 

(a)  John  S.  Hoyt.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  University  of  Minnesota,  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  under 
sponsorship  of  State  of  Minnesota. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  and  test  hypotheses 
regarding  locational  characteristics  associ- 
ated with  non-metropolitan  industry  in 
Minnesota. 

Method.   Review  and  analyze  available  pub- 
lished data  to  identify  economic  and  non- 
economic  locational  factors  which  have  an 
apparent  significant  impact  on  the  decisions 
of  firms  locating  in  these  areas  of  Minne- 
sota.  The  validity  of  these  hypotheses 
will  be  tested  by  mail  and  interview  survey 
techniques  in  order  to  isolate  the  factors 
which  affect  locational  decisions.   To 
discern  possible  trends,  the  time  period 
1947-65  will  be  analyzed;  bench-mark  years, 
as  appropriate,  will  be  identified  within 
this  period.   Results  will  be  integrated 
into  general  area  development  analyses 
through  close  cooperation  with  rural  areas 
development  specialists.   (SIE) 


160.   MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES:   PROJEC- 
TIONS OF  LOCATIONAL  DECISIONS 

(a)  James  F.  Rose.   (b)  In  process. 
A  first  report  completed  and  published 
under  above  title.   Available  from 
Regional  Planning  Council,  701  St. 
Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  21202,  1967. 
100  pp.   (c)  Regional  Planning  Council, 
Baltimore,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  preliminary  inputs  for 
projecting  the  location  of  industrial  activ- 
ity.  Also,  to  examine  the  characteristics 
of  locational  decisions  and  the  relation- 
ship between  public  policy  and  private  in- 
dustrial locational  practices. 

Method.   The  problem  is  analyzed  by  means 
of  a  model  which  concentrates  on  the  be- 
havior of  "births,"  "deaths,"  and  "moves" 
of  manufacturing  establishments.   Thus, 
implicitly  its  focus  is  on  locational  pat- 
tern changes,  rather  than  extensions  of 
existing  patterns.   (JFR) 


Trade 


161.   GEOGRAPHY  OF  MARKET  CENTERS  AND 
RETAIL  DISTRIBUTION 


(a)  Brian  J.  L.  Berry.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  as  part  of  the  Founda- 
tions of  Economic  Geography  Series, 
by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J.,  1967.   146  pp.   Library 
of  Congress  Card  No.  67-13355.   (c) 
University  of  Chicago,  Department  of 
Geography.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  provide  a  comprehensive  text 
for  the  student  of  economic  geography  based 
on  the  thesis  that  the  geography  of  retail 
and  service  business  displays  regularities 
over  space  and  through  time;  that  central- 
place  theory  constitutes  a  deductive  base 
from  which  to  understand  these  regularities; 
and  that  the  convergence  of  theoretical  pos- 
tulates and  empirical  regularities  provides 
substance  to  marketing  geography  and  to  cer- 
tain aspects  of  city  and  regional  planning. 

Method.   Terms  and  regularities  are  intro- 
duced by  examining  several  case  studies  in 
the  United  States  in  historical  and  cross- 
sectional  detail.   Central-place  theory  is 
next  developed  in  both  classical  and  modern 
forms.   A  study  of  origins  (adding  the  depth 
of  longer  time  spans)  and  of  cross-cultural 
contrasts  (adding  the  perspective  of  alterna- 
tive value  systems)  follows;  and,  finally, 
the  predictive  procedures  of  applied  market- 
ing geography  and  the  prescriptive  aspira- 
tions of  the  planner  are  set  within  the 
frame.   (RDS) 


IV.  Social  Services 


Social  Planning 


162.   PEOPLE  LEFT  BEHIND 


(a)  Members  of  the  Commission: 
Edward  T.  Breathitt,  Chairman; 
James  T.  Bonnen;  David  W.  Brooks; 
Sara  R.  Caldwell;  Lawrence  A.  Davis; 
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Neil  0.  Davis;  John  Fischer;  Thomas 
R.  Ford;  Herman  E.  Gallegos;  Connie 
B.  Gay;  James  0.  Gibson;  Vivian  W. 
Henderson;  Francis  S.  Hutchins; 
Kara  V.  Jackson;  Lewis  J.  Johnson; 
W.  Wilson  King;  Oscar  M.  Laurel; 
Winthrop  C.  Libby;  Carlyle  Marney; 
Thomas  W.  Moore;  Robert  A.  Roessel, 
Jr.;  James  Earl  Rudder;  J.  Julian 
Samora;  Miles  C.  Stanley;  and  John 
Woodenlegs.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished September,  1967.  Available 
from  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  20402.   160  pp. 
$1.00  per  copy.   (c)  President's 
National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Rural  Poverty,  sponsored  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  Executive  Order 
11306  of  September  27,  1966.  (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Make  a  comprehensive  study  and 
appraisal  of  the  current  economic  situa- 
tion and  trends  in  American  rural  life, 
as  they  relate  to  the  existence  of  income 
and  community  problems  of  rural  areas, 
including  problems  of  low  income,  the 
status  of  rural  and  farm  labor,  unemploy- 
ment  and  underemployment,  and  retraining 
in  usable  skills;  rural  economic  develop- 
ment and  expanding  opportunities;  sources 
of  additional  rural  employment;  availabil- 
ity of  land  and  other  resources;  adequacy 
of  food,  nutrition,  housing,  health,  and 
cultural  opportunities  for  rural  families; 
the  condition  "of  children  and  youth  in 
rural  areas  and  their  status  in  an  expand- 
ing national  economy;  the  impact  of  popu- 
lation and  demographic  changes,  including 
rural  migration;  adequacy  of  rural  communi- 
ty facilities  and  services;  exploration 
of  new  and  better  means  of  eliminating  the 
causes  which  perpetuate  rural  unemployment 
and  underemployment,  low  income  and  poor 
facilities;  and  other  related  matters. 
Evaluate  the  means  by  which  existing  pro- 
grams, policies,  and  activities  relating 
to  the  economic  status  and  community  wel- 
fare of  rural  people  may  be  coordinated 
or  better  directed  or  redirected  to  achieve 
the  elimination  of  underemployment  and  low 
income  of  rural  people  and  to  obtain  higher 
levels  of  community  facilities  and  services. 
Develop  recommendations  for  action  by  local, 
state,  or  federal  governments,  or  private 
enterprise  as  to  the  most  efficient  and 
promising  means  of  providing  opportunities 
for  the  rural  population  to  share  in 
America's  abundance. 


Method.   Commission  obtained  information 
from  numerous  sources,  public  and  private. 
Firsthand  testimony  of  rural  poor  was 
sought  and  obtained  at  public  hearings. 
Commission's  staff  assembled  and  analyzed 
data  made  available  by  numerous  institutions, 
including  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies. 
Staff,  and  leading  authorities  outside 
staff,  conducted  original  research. 

Findings .   Rural  poverty  affects  some  14 
million  Americans,  and  its  consequences 
have  swept  into  our  cities,  violently.   The 
urban  riots  of  1967  had  their  roots,  in 
considerable  part,  in  rural  poverty,  since 
a  high  proportion  of  those  crowded  into  city 
slums  today  came  from  rural  slums.   The 
total  number  of  rural  poor  would  be  more 
than  14  million  if  so  many  had  not  moved 
to  the  city  looking  for  work  and  a  decent 
place  to  live.   Our  programs  for  rural 
America  are  out  of  date.   Many,  especially 
farm  and  vocational  agriculture  programs, 
were  developed  when  the  welfare  of  farm 
families  was  equated  with  the  well-being 
of  rural  communities  and  of  all  rural 
people.   These  programs  have  helped  to 
create  wealthy  landowners  while  largely 
bypassing  the  rural  poor.   In  contrast  to 
the  urban  poor,  the  rural  poor,  notably  the 
white,  are  not  well  organized,  and  have 
few  spokesmen  for  bringing  the  nation's 
attention  to  their  problems.   This  results 
in  the  urban  poor  gaining  most  of  the  ben- 
efits of  current  antipoverty  programs. 
Until  the  mid  1950's,  farm  people  were 
excluded  from  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
are  still  excluded  from  unemployment  insur- 
ance, the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and  most 
state  workman's  compensation  acts.   Rural 
poverty  is  present  in  East,  West,  North, 
and  South.   Whites  out-number  nonwhites 
in  this  condition  by  a  wide  margin,  though 
an  extremely  high  proportion  of  Negroes  in 
the  rural  South  and  Indians  on  reservations 
are  destitute.   Hunger,  malnutrition,  dis- 
ease, and  premature  death  are  very  high; 
unemployment  and  underemployment  are  major 
problems;  schools  are  poor  and  so  is 
housing;  the  community  has  all  but  dis- 
appeared as  an  effective  institution;  as  a 
consequence  of  eroded  tax  bases,  public 
services  are  grossly  inadequate  in  number, 
magnitude,  and  quality.   So  far  as  these 
14  million  people  are  concerned,  the  econom- 
ic growth  of  the  United  States  might  as 
well  never  have  happened. 

Recommendations.   The  Commission  is  unan- 
imous in  the  conviction  that  effective  pro- 
grams for  solving  the  problems  of  rural 
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poverty  will  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
urban  poverty  as  well,  and  recommends  a 
coordinated  attack  on  the  problems  in  both 
areas.   Programs  must  be  addressed  to  imme- 
diate needs  and  to  the  underlying  condi- 
tions creating  and  perpetuating  rural  pov- 
erty.  Specifically,  it  is  recommended  that: 
the  national  policy  of  full  employment, 
inaugurated  in  1946,  be  made  effective,  and 
that  where  private  enterprise  does  not  pro- 
vide employment  it  is  the  obligation  of 
government  to  do  so;  public  assistance  pro- 
grams should  be  improved,  including,  for 
example  free  food  stamps  to  the  poorest; 
rural  schools  be  brought  up  to  par  with 
urban  schools;  Community  Health  Centers  be 
established  and  health  manpower,  both  pro- 
fessional and  subprofessional,  be  expanded; 
family  planning  programs  be  developed;  a 
single  unified  housing  agency  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  housing  programs  in  rural 
areas,  with  emphasis  on  rent  supplements, 
provision  of  better  housing,  making  credit 
terms  more  responsive  to  need,  and  a  sub- 
stantial increase  of  appropriations  for 
Indian  housing.   To  carry  out  the  many 
needed  programs,  the  Commission  recommends 
the  creation  of  multicounty  districts, 
cutting  across  urban- rural  boundaries,  to 
plan  and  coordinate  programs  cooperatively 
for  economic  development.   These  programs 
should  be  financed  by  federal  grants,  loans, 
and  industrial  development  subsidies,  as 
well  as  state  and  local  tax  reform.   Also, 
not  only  should  local,  state,  and  federal 
governments  be  involved  in  carrying  out 
these  reforms,  but  the  poor  themselves 
should  be  involved  at  every  level.   The 
Commission  believes  that  the  U.  S.  has  the 
resources  and  the  technical  means  to  assure 
every  person  in  the  U.  S.  adequate  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  medical  care,  and  educa- 
tion.  The  following,  from  the  Commission's 
"Statement  of  Beliefs"  bears  quoting:   "The 
rural  poor  are  not  a  faceless  mass.   They 
are  individual  human  beings.   All  programs 
designed  to  eliminate  poverty  must  there- 
fore give  paramount  consideration  to  the 
rights  and  the  dignity  of  the  individual." 
(CK) 


163.   AN  EMPIRICAL  BASE  FOR  COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION  PRACTICE 

(a)  Jack  Rothman.   (b)  A  two-year 
project  in  process.   Completion 
expected  spring  of  1970.   It  is  an- 
ticipated that  a  monograph  or  a 
series  of  monographs  will  be  produced 


to  serve  as  a  guide  to  community 
practitioners,  and  as  a  curriculum 
resource.   (c)  University  of  Michigan, 
School  of  Social  Work.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Provide  a  core  of  basic  social 
science  research  knowledge  for  social 
planners  and  practitioners  in  professional 
fields  such  as  social  work,  public  health, 
city  planning,  community  development,  public 
administration,  and  adult  education,  for 
use  in  guiding  their  practice.   The  project 
will  be  concerned  with  the  systematic  appli- 
cation of  research  findings  to  practical 
aspects  of  community  action  and  planned 
social  change. 

Method.   Survey  literature  for  materials. 
Sources  will  be  sought  which:   (1)  are  of 
an  empirical  nature  ("hard"  findings  through 
explicit  and  systematic  methodology  as 
opposed  to  theoretical  statements  or  "in- 
sight" from  exposure  to  practical  experience); 
(2)  have  a  community  context  or  include  sig- 
nificant community  variables;  and  (3)  are 
based  on  studies  of  planned  community  change 
or  have  fairly  clear  and  specific  action 
derivatives.   Also,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  review  evaluative  studies  of  prom- 
inent experimental  community  change  projects. 
Material  will  be  organized  into  common  con- 
ceptual categories  relevant  to  the  practi- 
tioner such  as  participation,  power,  and 
decision  making.   (JR) 


164.   MAXIMUM  FEASIBLE  PARTICIPATION  IN 
ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAMS 


(a)  William  Kornhauser,  William  L.  C. 
Wheaton,  Nathan  Glazer,  Natalie  Becker, 
and  Marjorie  Myhill.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
Department  of  Sociology,  and  Institute 
of  Urban  and  Regional  Development, 
under  sponsorship  of  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Analyze  the  quality  of  resident 
participation  in  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  antipoverty  programs  in  San 
Francisco.   Criteria  for  determining  mean- 
ingful resident  participation  will  then  be 
developed  as  a  model  for  public  programs. 

Method.   Analyze  the  meaning  of  "represen- 
tation" and  the  way  it  finds  expression  in 
a  poverty  area,  particularly  in  a  poverty 
area  with  strong  ethnic  groupings.   In  San 
Francisco  it  appears  that  ethnic,  rather 
than  economic  or  social  factors,  may  be  a 
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more  significant  factor  in  the  area  of  rep- 
resentation.  The  study  therefore  intends 
to  develop  guidelines  toward  a  workable 
concept  of  "representation"  by  analyzing 
the  various  priorities  within  an  ethnic 
group  engaged  in  a  program  to  overcome  pov- 
erty.  (2)  Determine  the  effectiveness  of 
"majority  representation"  by  examining  the 
relationships  among  board  and  staff  members, 
community  leaders,  and  the  poor  themselves. 
To  what  extent  this  complex  system  of  commu- 
nication is  operationally  valid  will  be 
analyzed.   (3)  Test  the  significance  of 
"majority  representation"  by  comparing  the 
goals  of  existing  public  and  private  agen- 
cies with  the  goals  of  the  target  areas 
to  find  out  if  these  goals  differ,  and  if 
they  do,  whether  or  not  the  differences  have 
been  taken  into  account  by  the  agencies. 
(SIE) 


165.   ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  GILDED  GHETTO 


(a)  John  F.  Kain  and  Joseph  J.  Persky. 

(b)  In  process.   Research  currently 
being  conducted  on  North-South  migra- 
tion patterns.   (c)  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Harvard  Program  on  Regional  and 
Urban  Economics,  with  support  from 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, Office  of  Economic  Research, 
and  the  Harvard  Program  on  Technology 
and  Society  funded  by  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Define  and  describe  the  long- 
standing problems  of  the  ghetto  and  of 
racial  discrimination,  and  describe  the  inter- 
dependencies  among  the  ghetto,  the  metrop- 
olis, and  the  nation  as  a  whole.   This  proc- 
ess provides  a  useful  framework  for  evalu- 
ating existing  and  proposed  policies  for 
the  ghetto  and  leads  to  an  appropriate  strat- 
egy for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
ghetto,  and  the  roles  various  programs 
should  play,  specifically  those  of  economic 
development. 

Previous  Research.   John  F.  Kain  and  Joseph 
J.  Persky,  "The  North's  Stake  in  Southern 
Rural  Poverty." 

Findings.   In  the  previous  research  cited 
above,  the  authors  discuss  the  migration 
system  that  ties  the  Northern  ghetto  to 
the  rural  areas  of  the  South.   Historically, 
the  underdeveloped  nature  of  the  South  has 
provided  the  impetus  to  migrate.   An  accel- 
erated rate  of  Southern  economic  develop- 
ment could  alter  these  patterns  substantially. 


Antimigration  programs,  alone,  however, 
cannot  alter  causes  of  ghetto  unrest  and 
must  be  regarded  as  complementary  to  pro- 
grams intended  to  deal  directly  with  ghetto 
problems.   Problems  associated  with  the 
ghetto  include  unemployment,  low  income, 
poor  schools,  and  poor  housing.   In  addi- 
tion, the  central  city  ghetto  has  distorted 
metropolitan  development  and  has  augmented 
the  problems  of  central  city  finance,  met- 
ropolitan transportation,  housing,  and 
urban  renewal. 

Policies  designed  to  make  the  ghetto  a 
more  livable  place  are  counterproductive 
in  the  long  run  because  they  ignore  the 
vital  relationship  between  the  ghetto  and 
the  growing  list  of  critical  urban  prob- 
lems, which  will  exist  and  expand  as  long 
as  the  ghetto  does.   In  particular,  these 
programs  concentrate  on  beautifying  the 
ugly  structure  of  the  existing  ghetto  and 
not  on  providing  individuals  with  the  tools 
necessary  to  break  out  of  that  structure. 

An  alternative  strategy  to  ghetto  gilding 
programs  is  ghetto  dispersal.   The  destruc- 
tion of  the  ghetto  itself  is  the  most  vi- 
able program  and  the  only  one  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  stated  goals  of  American 
society.   The  long-run  solution  must  elim- 
inate poverty,  ignorance,  and  discrimina- 
tion, not  institutionalize  them  in  the 
ghetto  as  many  of  the  ghetto  gilding 
programs  threaten  to  do.   Although  much 
research  still  needs  to  be  done  on  these 
urgent  problems,  ghetto  dispersal  is  the 
basic  policy  that  should  be  implemented  by 
appropriate  agencies  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  individuals  and  groups  involved. 
(JFK) 


166.   A  STUDY  OF  RURAL  POVERTY 


(a)  William  Saupe,  D.  Lee  Bawden, 
Howard  Robinson,  Charles  Meyer, 
Rolf  Craft,  and  Diane  Miracle.   (b) 
In  process.   It  is  expected  that 
data  from  the  survey  will  be  coded 
and  ready  for  use  by  January,  1969, 
and  that  proposed  research  papers 
will  be  published  later  that  year 
or  in  1970.   (c)  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Institute  for  Research  on 
Poverty,  under  sponsorship  of  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Ford 
Foundation,  Wisconsin  State  Employ- 
ment Service,  and  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  Wisconsin, 
(d)  None. 
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Problem.   Operationally  define  rural  poverty, 
and  identify  and  measure  (where  possible) 
the  relevant  characteristics  of  rural  pov- 
erty groups.   Studies  are  being  designed  to 
investigate  the  following  questions:   (1) 
the  effect  of  tax  and  fiscal  policies  on 
the  rural  poor;  (2)  labor  mobility  and  job 
information  in  rural  areas;  (3)  the  effect 
of  poverty  programs  on  the  composition  of 
population  in  rural  areas;  (4)  character- 
istics of  and  problems  confronting  low-in- 
come rural  inhabitants—North  Carolina  and 
Wisconsin  compared;  (5)  intergenerational 
aspects  of  rural  poverty;  (6)  hired  farm 
work  as  a  feasible  alternative  for  low- 
income  farm  operators;  and  (7)  reorganiza- 
tion of  poverty  level  farms  to  generate 
more  income.   (DM) 


167.   SOCIOECONOMIC  PLANNING  AND  SOCIO- 
CULTURAL  CHANGE  IN  THE  MAGDALEN 
ISLANDS 

(a)  Gabriel  Gagnon.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  University  of  Montreal,  under 
sponsorship  of  Canadian  Council  on 
Urban  and  Regional  Research.   (d) 
None . 

Problem.   Evaluate  impact  of  reorganization 
of  municipal  and  other  public  services 
(i.e.,  health,  education)  in  Magdalen 
Islands  to  detect  the  development  problems 
associated  with  the  regionwide  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan  developed  by  the  Eastern 
Quebec  Planning  Bureau.   Particular  atten- 
tion is  being  paid  to  the  modes  of  reaction 
of  the  traditional  society  to  the  urban- 
inspired  changes.   (CCUR) 


168.   SOCIOECONOMIC  PLANNING  SCIENCES 

A  quarterly,  edited  by  Sumner  N.  Levine, 
City  University  of  New  York.   This  period- 
ical is  concerned  with  the  application  of 
quantitative  methods  (such  as  computer 
techniques  and  operations  research)  to  the 
interdisciplinary  problems  arising  in  the 
broad  area  of  socioeconomic  planning.   It 
covers  original  research  work  of  either 
theoretical  or  experimental  nature.   Sub- 
scriptions are  $30.00  per  year;  $54.00 
for  two  years.   Available  from  Pergamon 
Press  Inc.,  Subscription  Department,  44- 
01  21st  Street,  Long  Island  City,  New  York, 
11101.   (PJC) 


•  Housing 


169.   SELECTED  REFERENCES  ON  RELOCATION 


(a)  Karen  Abramson.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  by  the  National  Association 
of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials. 
Publication  No.  N499 .  May,  1967.   29  pp. 
Free  to  NAHRO  agency  members,  $1.00 
per  copy  to  NAHRO  individual  members; 
$1.50  to  nonmembers.   (c)  National 
Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Officials.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   A  highly  selected,  annotated  list- 
ing of  162  relocation  references,  chosen 
from  NAHRO' s  library.   Most  references  are 
to  current  literature  but  "classic"  refer- 
ences having  to  do  with  policy,  legislative 
history,  and  social  concepts  are  also  in- 
cluded.  The  listings  include  up-to-date 
information  on  federal  aids  and  regulations, 
and  case  studies  of  local  action.   Most  of 
the  publications  listed  are  easily  available 
but  some  of  them  will  have  to  be  obtained  on 
a  loan  basis.   All  Journal  of  Housing  refer- 
ences can  be  purchased  through  NAHRO,  either 
in  original  form  or  as  photo-copies  from  the 
original.   (CB) 


170.   HOUSING,  RENEWAL  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(a)  William  L.  C.  Wheaton,  William  C. 
Baer,  David  M.  Vetter.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  above  title  as 
Council  of  Planning  Librarians,  Ex- 
change Bibliography  No.  46,  April, 
1968.   Available  from  Council  of 
Planning  Librarians,  P.  0.  Box  229, 
Monticello,  Illinois,  61856.   44  pp. 
$4.50  per  copy.   (c)  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  bibliography  is  intended  to 
provide  an  introduction  to  the  subject  as 
well  as  a  research  tool  for  MCP  and  Ph.D 
students.   It  includes  classics,  pamphlet 
materials,  early  and  current  works.   Entries 
are  categorized  as  follows:   Housing  Pro- 
blems and  Policies  —  general  references, 
housing  in  the  national  economy,  federal 
programs,  state  and  regional  housing  pro- 
grams, local  housing  programs,  urban  growth 
and  development,  urban  problems  and  policies 
planning,  urban  renewal,  and  new  towns  and 
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Utopias;  The  Housing  Industry-real  estate, 
housing  consumption,  housing  production 
and  real  estate  finance;  The  Analysis  of 
Housing  Requirements,  Housing  Markets  and 
the  Environmental  Effects  of  Housing-- 
general,  analyses  of  housing  needs,  require- 
ments and  goals,  analyses  of  housing  markets, 
and  analyses  of  the  environmental  effects 
of  housing  and  neighborhood.   Of  special 
note  is  the  section  on  federal  housing  and 
development  programs.   The  bibliography 
is  not  annotated.   However,  priority  items 
are  designated  by  asterisks.   (CK) 


171.   A  CITIZEN'S  GUIDE  TO  HOUSING  PRO- 
GRAMS IN  PHILADELPHIA 


(a)  Anne  M.  Turner  and  Susan  G.  Beetle. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
above  title.   Available  from  Phila- 
delphia Housing  Association,  1601 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, 19103.   3rd  edition,  April, 
1968.   157  pp.   $3.00  per  copy, 
$2.00  to  members.   Loose-leaf  edition 
with  periodic  updating  materials, 
$5.00. 

Problem.   A  description  of  housing  programs 
in  operation  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia: 
what  they  are,  how  they  work,  whom  they 
serve,  and  how  citizens  are  involved.   The 
aim,  insofar  as  possible,  is  to  describe 
rather  than  evaluate.   An  introductory 
overview  outlines  the  elements  of  the  hous- 
ing problem  as  seen  by  the  Housing  Associa- 
tion, and  suggests  general  solutions  and 
is  followed  by  nineteen  chapters,  each 
dealing  with  a  particular  aspect.   The  Guide 
concludes  with  a  directory  listing  public 
and  private  agencies  active  in  the  housing 
field  in  Philadelphia. 


172.   SEGREGATION  1975:   RESIDENTIAL 
PATTERNS  AND  POSSIBILITIES  FOR 
NEW  NEGRO  HOUSEHOLDS  IN  THE 
PHILADELPHIA  REGION 


(a)  Shirley  Wellenbach.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  above 
title  November,  1967.   Available 
from  Philadelphia  Housing  Association, 
1601  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
19103.   41  pp.   $1.00  per  copy.   (c) 
Philadelphia  Housing  Association, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  pattern  of  massive 
residential  segregation  which  characterizes 


the  housing  of  Philadelphia. 

Major  Findings.   This  study  demonstrates 
that  the  present  trend  is  toward  growing 
segregation  in  housing.   The  study  quantif 
by  county,  the  impact  of  halting  this  trend 
by  1975  by  providing  housing  opportunities 
for  almost  100,000  nonwhite  families  in 
predominantly  white  areas.   The  study  demon- 
strates that  halting  the  growth  of  the 
ghetto  would  have  a  minimal  effect  upon 
suburban  counties.   (ML) 


17  3.   THE  DISPOSSESSED,  A  STUDY  OF  INVOL- 
UNTARY MOBILITY  AMONG  PHILADELPHIA'S 
LOW- INCOME  FAMILIES 


(a)  Lenora  E.  Berson.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
December,  1967,  by  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Association,  1601  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  19103. 
31  pp.   $1.00  per  copy.   (c)  Phila- 
delphia Housing  Association,  under 
sponsorship  of  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  the  eviction  process  in 
Philadelphia,  and  its  impact  on  those  evicted. 

Method.   Because  no  reliable  figures  exist 
on  the  extent  of  evictions,  lock-outs,  rent- 
hikes,  utility  shut-offs,  evacuations  under 
threat  of  landlord  action,  and  intra-city 
migration,  estimates  have  been  made.   Data 
employed  include:   public  school  enrollment, 
a  sample  of  Philadelphia  County  Board  of 
Public  Assistance  caseloads,  Department  of 
Licenses  and  Inspections  records,  an  informal 
survey  of  constable  levying  practices,  a 
list  of  eviction  writs  issued  in  the  past 
year,  statistics  on  the  number  of  families 
asked  to  leave  public  housing,  Centralized 
Relocation  Bureau  figures,  Legal  Aid  Society 
and  Community  Law  Offices  records,  reports 
from  Community  Action  Councils,  and  Assess- 
ments made  by  the  Fair  Housing  Commission. 

Findings.   There  is  no  one  cause  of  residen- 
tial instability  among  low-income  families 
and  no  one  solution.   Aimless  mobility  is 
but  one  symptom  of  urban  poverty.   Others 
are  eviction  and  constable  harrassment.   In 
1966,  approximately  25,000  low-income  fam- 
ilies were  forced  out  of  their  dwellings  in 
Philadelphia.   Urban  renewal,  housing  code 
enforcement,  and  highway  construction  rank 
after  rent  default  as  the  greatest  causes 
of  involuntary  movement  among  the  poor.   On 
the  basis  of  the  evidence,  the  study  finds 
that  it  is  those  families  in  deepest  economic 
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and  emotional  trouble  for  whom  society  has 
made  no  provision. 

To  treat  any  of  the  symptoms  of  urban  pov- 
erty effectively,  it  is  necessary  to  heal 
the  whole  disease.   Specific  remedies  may 
be  prescribed  to  reduce  the  number  of  evic- 
tions or  to  alleviate  constable  abuses,  but 
relief  will  be  truly  effective  only  when 
it  enables  the  poor  to  pay  the  cost  of  de- 
cent housing. 

Recommendations  designed  to  implement  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  all 
Philadelphians ,  including  those  previously 
presented  by  the  Housing  Association  and 
those  newly  examined  here,  fall  into  two 
categories:   (1)  programs  to  increase  the 
effective  demand  for  and  supply  of  standard 
housing  for  low-income  families  and  (2) 
legal  remedies  to  eliminate  abuses  common 
in  the  landlord-tenant  relationship.   (CK) 


174.   INDUSTRIALIZED  BUILDING:   A  COM- 
PARATIVE ANALYSIS  OF  EUROPEAN 
EXPERIENCE 

(a)  Philip  F.  Patman,  E.  Jay  Howenstine, 
Charles  Z.  Szczepanski,  and  Jack  R. 
Warner.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title,  April,  1968. 
67  pp.   (c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  Division 
of  International  Affairs.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study,  compare,  and  analyze  use 
of  low-cost,  industrialized  building  systems 
in  Europe  as  a  means  of  providing  low-income 
groups  with  good  permanent  housing.   "In- 
dustrialized building  systems"  in  this  re- 
port, refers  to  advanced  prefabrication 
and  in  situ  systems. 

Method.   Describe  European  industrialized 
building  techniques  and  survey  the  current 
state  of  activity.   Analyze  these  techniques 
from  technological,  economic,  design,  polit- 
ical, and  social  points  of  view,  and  define 
the  concept  of  optimum  operations.   Suffi- 
cient economic  data  are  not  available  in 
the  United  States  to  make  a  reliable  cost 
analysis  of  any  European  industrialized 
building  system. 

Findings.   (1)  Large-scale  application  of 
industrialized  building  systems  fundamentally 
is  not  limited  by  technological,  design  or 
cost  factors,  but  by  institutional  con- 
straints.  (2)  Industrialized  building  in 
housing  production  is  increasing  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  East  European  countries, 


and  enjoys  a  cost  superiority  over  conven- 
tional building  systems.   (3)  For  low-cost 
housing  in  economically  developed  urban 
areas  with  trained  industrial  and  profession- 
al manpower  and  an  adequate  supply  of  avail- 
able capital,  industrialized  building  is 
in  general  more  efficient,  providing  it  is 
able  to  obtain  the  requisite  scale  and  con- 
tinuity of  production.   For  rural  housing, 
middle  and  upper- income  group  urban  housing, 
and  maintenance,  repair  and  renovation  of 
the  existing  housing  stock,  rationalized 
conventional  building  is  in  general  more 
efficient.   (4)  Possible  development  of 
compact,  efficient  on-site  prefabrication 
plants  may  significantly  affect  the  relative 
efficiency  of  industrialized  building  and 
extend  its  market  beyond  highly  concentrated 
urban  areas.   (5)  Industrialized  building 
has  demonstrated  the  advantages  of  quality 
control,  reductions  in  on-site  labor  re- 
quirements and  completion  time,  and  circum- 
vention of  the  recruitment  and  training 
difficulties  that  many  European  countries 
have  encountered  in  expanding  their  on-site 
construction  labor  force.   (6)  Industrial- 
ized building  introduces  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  substantial  indirect,  long-run 
external  economies  arising  from  concentra- 
tion of  research  and  development  expenditures, 
specialization  in  factories  producing  pre- 
fabrication machinery,  establishment  of 
vocational  training  programs  in  prefabrica- 
tion skills,  and  more  effective  use  of  infor- 
mation feedback  from  experience  in  produc- 
tion, distribution,  transportation,  and 
erection.   (7)  The  design  of  European  systems 
has  been  deficient  in  two  respects:   exces- 
sive standardization  to  achieve  lowest  unit 
cost  and  largest  total  output,  particularly 
in  Eastern  Europe,  tending  to  neglect  con- 
sumer preference;  and  in  some  systems,  engi- 
neer domination  of  the  architect  in  project 
design.   (8)  Industrialization  is  changing 
the  skill-mix  of  the  building  labor  force 
by  eliminating  many  of  the  traditional  on- 
site  craft  skills;  increasing  demands  for 
engineers,  technicians,  and  supervisory 
staff,  and  creating  new  demands  for  multi- 
skilled  workers,  machine  operators,  and 
assemblers.   (9)  Development  of  sophisticated 
manufacturing  technologies  and  the  growing 
international  agreement  on  dimensional  co- 
ordination based  on  the  ten  centimeter  mod- 
ule have  greatly  increased  the  practicabil- 
ity of  developing  supranational  open  indus- 
trialized building  systems  and  of  expanding 
international  trade  in  building  components. 
(JS) 
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175.   AIDED  SELF-HELP  HOUSINC  IN  AFRICA 

(a)  J.  David  McVoy,  Thomas  R.  Callaway, 
Steven  M.  Staples,  Hermon  S.  Davis, 
Walter  F.  Evans,  Richard  H.  Slater, 
and  Phil  B.  Oviatt.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title. 
Available  from  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Divi- 
sion of  International  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  20410.   1967. 
64  pp.   (c)  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Division  of  Inter- 
national Affairs,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Agency  for  International 
Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  record  the  organization  and 
execution  of  three  aided  self-help  projects 
in  Rhodesia,  Zambia,  and  Mali,  sponsored 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Development. 

Method.   Summarize  reports  of  the  techni- 
cians involved. 

Findings.   The  report  is  divided  into  three 
sections.   The  first  section  deals  with 
aided  self-help  housing  in  Rhodesia  and 
covers:   project  objectives,  housing  sur- 
vey, site  planning,  design  of  house,  struc- 
tural system,  costs,  organization,  adminis- 
tration, membership,  conclusions,  and  photo- 
graphs.  Part  two,  rural  aided  self-help  in 
Mali  presents:   choosing  of  the  village, 
description  of  Djoliba,  general  details  from 
questionnaire,  air  reconnaissance,  and  the 
planning  of  New  Djoliba.   Part  three,  train- 
ing in  aided  self-help  housing  in  Zambia 
covers:   training  course  for  African  tech- 
nicians in  village  planning,  aided  self-help 
building  techniques,  organization  outline, 
course  content,  examinations,  design  of 
demonstration  unit,  design  concept,  design 
solution  and  construction  records.   (CB) 


176.   "IN-CITY"  EXPERIMENTAL  LOW-COST 
HOUSING  PROJECT 

(a)  James  R.  Simpson.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  ABT  Associates,  Inc.,  and  Daniel, 
Mann,  Johnson  and  Mendenhall;  Building 
Systems  Development,  Inc.;  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corporation;  and  the 
MITRE  Corporation,  under  contract  to 
U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  the  existing  opportuni- 
ties for,  and  the  obstacles  to,  rapid  intro- 
duction of  new  and  innovative  low-cost 


housing  of  an  acceptable  character  into 
American  cities. 

Method.   (1)  Prepare  detailed  plans  for 
conducting  a  large  experimental  housing  pro- 
gram, to  be  carried  out  through  sub-experi- 
ments in  new  construction  and  rehabilitation 
in  as  many  as  75  cities.   This  phase  in- 
cludes:  a  study  of  the  various  Model  Cities, 
and  others  if  appropriate,  to  establish  spe- 
cific criteria  for  final  selection  of  the 
cities  in  which  housing  will  actually  be 
constructed;  identification,  study,  and  rank- 
order  of  new  design,  construction  and  manage- 
ment techniques  and  systems,  including  in- 
dustrialized systems,  materials,  and  com- 
ponents; working  with  appropriate  city  of- 
ficials, residents,  and  labor,  industrial, 
and  professional  groups  and  pinpointing  the 
more  important  needs  and  constraints.   The 
first  phase  is  being  conducted  competitively, 
each  contractor  using  a  substantially  dif- 
ferent approach.   (2)  Construct  experimental 
low-cost  housing  in  some  20  selected  cities. 
(HUD) 


177.   REDUCTION  OF  HOUSING  COSTS  THROUGH 
MASS  MARKETS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  whether  production 
costs  for  low-income  housing  can  be  reduced 
markedly  by  emphasizing  large  volume  pro- 
duction to  meet  unified  public,  private, 
and  military  housing  markets  in  certain 
urban  areas. 

Hypothesis.   That  certain  areas  can  be  iden- 
tified where  potentially  large  low-cost  mil- 
itary family  housing,  public  housing,  and 
private  housing  markets  might  be  found  or 
created;  that  factors  can  be  pinpointed  that 
presently  discourage  large-scale  production 
efforts  to  meet  the  market  demand;  and  that 
cost  savings  can  thus  be  estimated.   The 
Institute  expects  that  the  existence  of 
larger  markets  would  produce:   effective 
competition  among  construction  firms  for 
production  contracts;  economies  through  mass 
purchase  of  materials  and  services;  and 
development  and  use  of  new  building  tech- 
niques.  (HUD) 
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178.   A  MODEL  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  HOUSING 
MARKET 


180. 


PSYCHOSOCIAL  FACTORS  IN  HOUSING 
FOR  THE  AGED 


(a)  Irving  Silver.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  Harvard  University.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  estimate  the  parameters  of  a 
demand  function  for  housing  in  a  single 
metropolitan  area,  where  demand  is  treated 
in  two  parts:   the  probability  of  entering 
into  a  market  transaction;  and  the  expected 
value  of  purchase  conditional  upon  such 
transaction. 

Method.   A  large  file  of  survey  data  for 
a  metropolitan  area  is  employed.   This 
survey  includes  information  about  households, 
covering  the  period  1950-1963.  -Both  cross- 
section  and  time-series  regression  estimates 
are  made  upon  a  variety  of  equation  forms. 
Effects  of  interaction  among  variables, 
non-linearities  and  threshold  effects  are 
examined  explicitly,  as  are  the  effects  of 
aggregation  by  income  class  and  by  geograph- 
ic area  within  the  market.   Housing  market 
demand  over  time  is  simulated.   (IRS) 


179.   OPEN  HOUSING  SERVICES 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  Leadership  Council  for  Metropol- 
itan Open  Communities,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.   The  University 
of  Chicago,  Center  for  Urban  Studies, 
will  assist  in  the  analysis  of  the 
activities,  under  a  subcontract  with 
the  Leadership  Council.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  methods  of  making  housing 
more  readily  available  to  nonwhite  families 
throughout  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Area. 

Method.   Maintain  accurate  and  up-to-date 
records  on  all  housing  in  the  Chicago  area 
available  on  an  open-occupancy  basis; 
identify  the  location  of  families  needing 
such  information;  inform  potential  renters 
and  buyers  of  the  availability  of  this 
housing;  enlist  the  support  of  real  estate 
brokers,  developers,  and  mortgage  lenders; 
and  organize  a  free  central  referral  ser- 
vice.  The  Council  will  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  local  HUD/FHA  housing  counseling 
service.   (HUD) 


(a)  Daniel  M.  Wilner,  Rosabelle  Price 
Walkley,  and  Susan  R.  Sherman.   (b) 
Phase  I  completed.   Findings  published 
as  described  in  previous  Digest  report, 
Phase  II  in  process.   Two  papers  in 
press:   S.  R.  Sherman,  W.  P.  Mangum, 
Jr.,  S.  Dodds,  R.  P.  Walkley,  and 
D.  M.  Wilner,  "Psychological  Effects 
of  Retirement  Housing,"  and  "Demo- 
graphic Characteristics  of  Residents 
at  Planned  Retirement  Housing  Sites," 
both  in  The  Gerontologist.   Two-year- 
follow-up  interviews  presently  being 
completed  with  available  test  and 
control  respondents.   Over  800  com- 
pleted to  date.   (c)  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles),  School  of 
Public  Health.   (d)  12:2-14  and 
13:2-22. 

Problem.  Phase  I:  Survey  all  types  of  spe- 
cial housing  for  the  elderly  in  California; 
Phase  II:  Study  the  effects  of  several  se-' 
lected  housing  environments.   (SRS) 


181.   RETIREMENT  HOTELS: 
AND  RELATIONS 


FUNCTION,  SERVICES 


(a)  David  L.  Levine.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Florida  Commission  on  Aging,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Admin- 
istration on  Aging,  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Grants.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Establish  empirical  regularities 
that  define  modal  types  of  retirement  hotels 
as  a  range  of- possible  services  available  for 
the  community  adjustment  of  older  citizens; 
determine  the  availability  and  utilization 
rates  of  community  services  to  the  residents 
of  the  retirement  hotel;  identify  gaps  in 
services  to  such  residents;  and  determine  the 
relationship  between  perceptions  prior  to 
retirement  hotel  living  and  after  of  resi- 
dents, operators,  and  community  agencies. 
Prepare  progress  reports  to  provide  informa- 
tion for  policy  formulation;  and  establish 
base  lines  for  additional  research,  demon- 
stration, and  training  projects. 

Method.   Sample  retirement  hotels  in  the 
State  of  Florida.   Hold  a  public  report- 
back  conference  for  all  collaborating  and 
interested  parties  in  conjunction  with 
regular  annual  meetings,  e.g.,  State  Welfare 
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Conference,  Annual  Meeting  of  State  Mental 
Health  Association,  and  Senior  Citizens 
Week.   (DLL) 


182.   TENANT  CONTROL  OF  RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 


(a)  Chester  W.  Hartman.   (b)  In  pro- 
cess,  (c)  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies  of  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Harvard  University, 
(d)  None. 
Problem.   Review  role  of  low-income  tenants 
in  private  and  public  housing. 
Method.   Study:   (1)  efforts  to  increase 
tenant  control  (i.e.,  rent  strikes  and 
tenant  organization);  (2)  new  forms  of 
property  control  and  tenant  participation 
(collective  bargaining,  joint  management, 
and  cooperative  ownership).   (SIE) 


183.   LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  RELATIONS  IN 
THREE  MONTREAL  NEIGHBORHOODS 


(a)  Roger  G.  Krohn.   (b)  First  phase 
of  research  to  be  completed  September, 
1968.   First  publication  to  appear 
in  Sociological  Monographs,  Leeds 
University,  England,  fall  of  1968. 
(c)  McGill  University,  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  under 
sponsorship  of  Canadian  Council  on 
Urban  and  Regional  Research,  Canada 
Council,  and  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Determine  the  social  charac- 
ter of  the  owners  of  residential  rental 
real  estate,  their  recruitment  to  and  ca- 
reers in  the  ownership  of  real  estate; 
(2)  describe  the  cooperation,  conflict, 
and  general  conduct  of  land lord- tenant  re- 
lations; (3)  determine  the  effect  of  differ- 
ent neighborhood  contexts  on  (1)  and  (2); 
and  (4)  determine  to  what  extent  the  buying 
and  selling  of  property,  maintenance,  rent 
levels,  and  the  owners'  general  investment 
strategies  are  conditioned  by  the  above. 

Previous  Research.   George  Sternlieb,  The 
Tenement  Landlord,  Rutgers  University, 
1966. 

Hypotheses.   Neighborhood  appreciation  and 
decline  is  not  accurately  seen  as  the  re- 
sult of  impersonal  economic  and  physical 
processes.   It  is  actually  constituted  by 
personal  and  everyday  decisions,  and  by 
the  reciprocities  and  conflicts  of  specific 


landlords,  tenants,  and  other  persons  in- 
volved in  real  estate.   For  example,  the 
particular  complex  of  the  social  types  of 
landlords  and  tenants,  and  their  concomi- 
tant relations,  will  have  as  much  to  do  with 
the  direction  of  change  in  an  area  of  a  city 
as  the  age  of  the  buildings  and  its  ecolog- 
ical place. 

Findings.   The  analysis  is  incomplete,  but 
these  findings  can  be  reported:   (1)  A 
neighborhood  can  be  "stabilized"  by  a  num- 
ber of  owners,  especially  resident  landlords, 
being  "trapped"  into  holding  their  property. 
They  could  sell  only  at  a  loss,  but  the 
rental  return  is  reasonable  for  their  in- 
vestment.  (2)  Immigrants  do  not  necessarily 
buy  next  to  fellow  ethnics  out  of  community 
feeling,  but  because  informed  native  inves- 
tors avoid  the  area  and  the  immigrants  are 
innocent  about  neighborhood  change  and  com- 
parative property  values.   (RGK) 


•  Education 


184.   INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS  IN 
EDUCATION 


(a)  Charles  S.  Benson.   (b)  In  pro- 
cess,  (c)  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  Division  of  Educational 
Administration,  under  sponsorship  of 
Ford  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  a  statement  of  new 
criteria  in  the  design  of  intergovernmental 
relations  in  education  and  the  translation 
of  these  criteria  into  specific  proposals 
for  use  by  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments.  Some  of  the  questions  being  consid- 
ered are:   (1)  What  kinds  of  information 
systems  are  required  to  support  a  properly 
functioning  system  of  education  finance? 
(2)  Should  manpower  analysis  be  used  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  funds?   (3)  What  kinds 
of  incentives  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
system  of  intergovernmental  relations? 
(4)  What  ways  could  the  grant  system  promote 
efficiency  in  resource  allocation?   (5) 
What  is  the  role  of  tax  coordination  vs. 
grants  in  aid?   (6)  What  are  the  proper  uses 
of  contractual  relations  between  higher  and 
lower  units  of  government  and  between  dif- 
ferent local  districts?   (7)  Can  a  system  of 
competition  in  the  provision  of  local  ser- 
vices be  established,  under  which  those  units 
that  are  in  a  strong  position  to  supply  cer- 
tain specific  services  can  extend  the  geo- 
graphic area  of  their  operations  while  units 
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that  are  weak  in  specific  services  give  up 
their  responsibilities?   (8)  What  are  the 
appropriate  uses  of  aids  in  kind  as  distinct 
from  aids  in  cash?   (CSB) 


185.   POVERTY  AND  FEDERAL  AID 
TO  EDUCATION 

(a)  David  Barkin.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Working  Paper  EDA  4,  October,  1967. 
Available  from  Washington  University, 
Institute  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies.   This  is  the  second  of  a 
series  of  reports  analyzing  problems 
and  effects  of  intergovernmental 
grants  for  education.   (c)  Washington 
University,  Institute  for  Urban  and 
Regional  Studies,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
as  a  project  of  the  Workshop  on  Public 
Investment.   (d)  14:2-141. 

Problem.   Examine  the  difficulties  of  de- 
fining and  counting  the  poor,  within  the 
framework  of  the  present  federal  program 
to  improve  educational  opportunities  for 
that  group.   Compare  two  approaches  to  this 
problem  and  examine  implications  of  using 
one  or  the  other  in  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  federal  assistance  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Method.   Analyze  data  on  the  geographic 
incidence  of  poverty,  and  study  and  compare 
the  two  definitions  of  poverty  used  by  the 
federal  government  in  distributing  funds 
for  poverty  programs. 

Findings.   There  are  significant  regional 
differences  between  a  measure  based  on  a 
definition  of  poverty  using  a  single  money 
income  limit,  and  one  which  is  adjusted 
for  the  size  of  the  family  and  farm  and 
nonfarm  status.   The  present  way  of  count- 
ing the  poor  uses  the  single  money  income 
limit  to  identify  eligible  children,  but 
adds  flexibility  by  encompassing  additional 
categories  of  disadvantaged  children  by 
means  of  amendments  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion's definition  of  eligibility.   These 
changes  appear  to  postpone  the  need  for 
another  measure  of  poverty  until  more  fre- 
quent and  accurate  estimates  of  the  numbers 
of  poor  children  can  be  made.   (CK) 


186. 


STATE  FINANCING  OF  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


(a)  H.  Thomas  James.   (b)  In  process. 
Occasional  papers  released  through 
Compact,  Education  Commission  of  the 
States.   First  one  in  Vol.  2,  No.l, 
February,  1968;  final  ones  probably 
in  late  1969.   (c)  Stanford  University, 
Department  of  Education,  under  spon- 
sorship of  Ford  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  financing  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  American  states. 
Areas  of  study  include:   uniformity  in 
assessment  of  taxable  property,  categories 
of  state  finance  plans,  state-local  conflict 
over  finance,  and  substitution  effects  in 
multigovernment  financing  of  education. 
(HTJ) 


187. 


COMMUNITY  FACTORS  RELATED  TO  TURN- 
OVER OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 


(a)  Donald  J.  McCarty.   (b)  Comple- 
tion scheduled  for  1967.   (c)  Cornell 
University,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Obtain  school  and  community  leader- 
ship structural  classifications  through  the 
use  of  a  field-test  model  to  determine  how 
the  tenure  length  of  school  superintendents 
might  be  explained  in  terms  of  specific 
community  characteristics. 

Method.   Interviews  will  be  conducted  in 
four  types  of  communities-- large  urban, 
small  urban,  suburban,  and  rural--of  two 
states.   Five  types  of  persons  will  be 
interviewed:   (1)  present  superintendents; 
(2)  former  superintendents  who  involuntarily 
resigned  or  retired;   (3)  school  board  mem- 
bers;  (4)  key  community  informants;  and 
(5)  power  figures  in  the  community,  both 
formal  and  informal.   Open-ended  design  will 
be  used  in  the  interviews,  and  they  will  be 
long  enough  to  maximize  rapport  and  validity. 
Statistical  and  quantitative  analyses  will 
be  made  in  accordance  with  a  prepared  cri- 
terion measure. 

It  is  expected  that  the  field-tested  model 
of  the  project  will  yield  information  that 
can  be  used  not  only  to  understand  problems 
in  the  high  turnover  of  school  superinten- 
dents, but  useful  data  for  studying  the 
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morale  of  teachers,  the  effect  of  long-range 
experimental  programs  in  schools,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  a  school  in  achieving  its 
educational  goals.   (IM) 


188.  MECHANISMS  BY  WHICH  URBAN  UNIVER- 
SITIES RELATE  THEMSELVES  TO  THEIR 
COMMUNITIES 


(a)  Prince  B.  Woodard  and  John  C. 
Norcutt.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  State 
Council  of  Higher  Education  for 
Virginia,  under  sponsorship  of  Old 
Dominion  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Identify  the  mechanisms  by  which 
selected  urban-oriented  universities  have 
related  themselves  to  their  respective  com- 
munities, and  obtain  opinions  and  views 
regarding  improvement  of  these  procedures. 

Method.   Investigate  institutions  which 
have  exhibited  successfully  their  intention 
to  integrate  their  activities  with  those 
of  the  community.   (PBW) 


189.   THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  SOCIOECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


(a)  Jim  Lotz.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  St.  Paul  University  (Ontario), 
Canadian  Research  Centre  for  Anthro- 
pology,  (d)  None. 
Problem.   To  determine  how  the  university, 
as  a  structure,  can  assist  in  the  processes 
of  socioeconomic  development,  in  such  a 
way  that  it  complements,  rather  than  com- 
petes with  existing  organizations.   Main 
stress  is  on  marginal  and  frontier  areas 
and  urban  areas.   In  any  developing  area, 
there  is  a  need  to  improve  living  conditions 
in  a  manner  that  is  in  accord  with  local 
agencies,  individuals  and  needs.   Much 
development  has  been  theoretically  un- 
sound, impractical  and  carried  out  in  an 
unethical  manner  that  did  not  respect  local 
cultures  and  agencies. 

Method.   Visits  to  universities  and  corre- 
spondence.  (JL) 


190.   PROJECT  TRUE 


(a)  Marjorie  B.  Smiley.   (b)  A  six- 
year  project  terminated  January, 
1968.   Project  resulted  in  ten  pub- 
lications, six  published  commercially 
and  described  in  previous  Digest 


report.   Two  others  to  be  published 
commercially  in  1968-69.   (c)  City 
University  of  New  York,  Hunter  College, 
Department  of  Education,  under  spon- 
sorship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  and  Youth  Development, 
(d)  14:1-113. 

Problem.   To  develop  curriculum  materials 
for  pre-service  and  in-service  education 
of  teachers  and  administrators  serving 
schools  in  depressed  urban  areas. 

Method.   Review  research.   Conduct  inter- 
disciplinary field  observations  in  slum 
schools,  intensive  interviews  with  begin- 
ning teachers  in  such  schools,  interviews 
with  participants  and  other  interested  per- 
sons involved  in  school  boycotts  of  inner 
city  schools,  and  clinical  case  studies  of 
inner  city  children.   Case  studies  and 
interpretative  books  on  the  structure  and 
dynamics  of  inner  city  schools  and  school 
community  relations  in  these  settings  were 
developed  from  these  materials.   (MBS) 


191.   NORTHWEST  REGIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
LABORATORY 


(a)  Lawrence  Fish.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Northwest  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory,  under  sponsorship  of 

U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  explore  ways  of  improving  teach- 
ing in  varying  situations.   More  specifically, 
examine:   (1)  methods  of  lowering  barriers 
to  teaching  effectiveness,  in  general;   (2) 
instructional  problems  unique  to  small  iso- 
lated schools;   (3)  education  for  ethnically 
different  groups,  including  Alaskan  Eskimos, 
Indians  in  rural  areas,  migratory  families 
of  Mexican  descent,  and  Negroes  in  the  Re- 
gion's urban  areas;  and  (4)  use  of  promis- 
ing innovations. 

Method.   (1)  Identify,  analyze,  and  demon- 
strate effective  teaching  practices;   (2) 
develop  individualized  instructional  systems 
for  high  school  students,  and  explore  tech- 
niques for  providing  computer-aided  instruc- 
tion and  guidance  services;   (3)  construct 
programs  that  meet  the  special  needs  and 
characteristics  of  minority  group  children; 
and  (4)  provide  inservice  training  of  in- 
structional leaders  to  train  teachers  in 
strategies  that  enlarge  pupils'  inquiry  and 
reasoning  capabilities.   (OE) 
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192.   EDUCATION  PARK  DESIGN  AND  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Robert  H.  Seitzer.   (b)  In  pro- 
cess,  (c)  East  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
Board  of  Education,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Plan  an  education  plaza  or  park 
in  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  to  provide 
schooling  for  all  students,  grades  K-14,  in 
an  urban  school  district  on  a  single  site. 

Hypothesis.   The  plan  should  provide  better 
opportunities  for  curriculum  development, 
personnel  development,  and  commitment  of 
community  resources.   The  problem  of  de 
facto  segregation  in  individual  schools 
should  be  solved  by  having  all  students 
attend  one  school  complex.   The  concept  that 
the  community  itself  and  its  resources  should 
become  the  school  will  be  given  special  at- 
tention in  developing  school  programs. 

Method.   Build  the  school  complex  in  stages, 
starting  with  a  middle  school  for  grades 
5-8.   Classes  will  be  ungraded  and  scheduled 
on  a  year-round  basis.   Large  group,  class- 
size,  seminar-size,  and  individual  instruc- 
tion will  be  given  on  all  grade  levels. 
Technical  studies  will  be  conducted  and  will 
range  from  computer  programming  of  space, 
personnel,  and  equipment  (including  buses) 
to  traffic  flow  problems  and  the  use  of 
total  energy  systems.   A  pilot  school  will 
be  conducted  in  temporary  quarters  for 
350  students  to  experiment  with  a  new  cur- 
riculum, space  arrangements,  urban  education 
ideas,  and  new  materials  and  services. 
Pilot  school  teachers  will  participate  in 
summer  workshops  to  plan  the  curriculum  be- 
fore the  school  opens.   Approximately  80,000 
persons  live  in  the  city.   (JE) 


193.   EVALUATION  OF  A  COMMUNITY-WIDE 
PROGRAM  IN  FIRST  GRADE 

(a)  Sheldon  K.  Schiff  and  Sheppard  G. 
Kellam.   (b)  In  process.   Project 
entering  its  fifth  year.   Partial 
reports  published;  additional  reports 
being  submitted  for  publication. 
(c)  University  of  Chicago  and  Wood- 
lawn  Mental  Health  Center,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service.   (d)  None. 


.Problem.   To  study  a  project  of  intervention 
in  the  first  grade  classrooms  of  Woodlawn, 
a  circumscribed  community  in  Chicago,  de- 
signed for  the  prevention  and  early  treat- 
ment of  maladaptation  and  mental  illness  in 
the  population  of  approximately  2,000  first 
graders . 

Method.   Currently,  8,000  children  in  all 
12  elementary  schools  have  been  studied. 
Of  these,  4,000  have  received  an  interven- 
tion program  and  4,000  have  not.   The  pro- 
gram uses  three  kinds  of  group  meetings  in 
each  of  the  schools.   The  weekly  "classroom 
meeting"  is  led  by  the  teacher,  and  is 
attended  by  all  the  children,  their  parents, 
and  the  mental  health  professional.   A 
"parent  meeting"  for  each  classroom,  also 
led  by  the  teacher,  is  held  three  times 
during  the  year.   The  parents,  the  principal, 
the  key  administrative  staff,  and  the  mental 
health  professional  are  the  other  partici- 
pants.  The  weekly  "school  staff  meeting" 
is  designed  to  focus  on  those  factors  in 
the  social  system  of  the  school  which  en- 
hance or  hinder  the  first  grader's  adapta- 
tion to  his  new  role. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  program  is  being 
evaluated  by  periodic  comparison  of  the 
children  in  six  schools  with  the  interven- 
tion, to  the  children  in  six  schools  without 
intervention.   All  children  are  evaluated 
at  the  beginning  of  first  grade,  mid-semester 
first  grade,  end  of  third  grade,  and  end  of 
fifth  grade.   The  outcome  criteria  include 
measures  of  the  child's  adaptation  to  the 
classroom,  his  clinical  status,  and  school 
achievement  tests  such  as  grades,  reading 
achievements,  and  I.  Q.  scores. 

Findings.   Of  the  1,000  children  in  the  six 
intervention  schools,  roughly  70%  had  at 
least  one  parent  participate  to  some  extent 
in  the  program.   In  1966-67,  during  the 
program  period  of  21  weeks,  801  parents  made 
1,560  visits  to  either  the  classroom  meetings 
or  the  parent  meetings.   Increased  parent 
participation  was  associated  with  an  in- 
crease that  year  in  the  effectiveness  of 
the  intervention  program.   In  1967-68, 
parent  participation  has  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  the  past  year  for  the  same  program 
period.   The  first  two-year  follow-up  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  the  third  grade  indi- 
cated that  there  was  a  continued  significant 
impact  of  the  program  on  both  the  increased 
adaptational  success  of  the  program  school 
children  in  the  third  grade  and  their  read- 
ing achievement,  when  compared  to  that  of 
the  control  school  children.   (SKS) 
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194.   PROJECT  HEAD  START: 
AND  RURAL  CHALLENGE 


THE  URBAN 


(a)  Doris  S.  Chertow,  Alan  K.  Campbell, 
Seymour  Sacks,  and  Frank  K.  Munger. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, Metropolitan  Studies  Center, 
under  sponsorship  of  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  evaluate  the  administration  of 
Head  Start  centers  operating  during  the 
1966-67  school  year  in  selected  urban  and 
rural  areas,  chosen  to  determine  the  dis- 
tinctive administrative  requirements  of 
the  programs  in  contrasting  environments. 
Specifically,  the  project  will:   (1)  iden- 
tify social  and  educational  aims  of  the 
Head  Start  program;   (2)  isolate  demographic, 
socioeconomic,  and  political  variables 
affecting  Project  administration  in  communi- 
ties characterized  by  differing  degrees  of 
urbanization;   (3)  analyze  urban-rural 
factors  in  local  program  inputs  and  outputs; 
(4)  investigate  whether  and  how  these  pro- 
blems are  reflected  in  the  classroom  situa- 
tion; and  (5)  evaluate  administrative  pro- 
cedures deemed  most  effective  in  problem 
solving  and  goal  achievement  under  differ- 
ent programs.   Finally,  the  impact  of 
Head  Start  on  the  local  school  system  in 
terms  of  follow-through  and  revised  curric- 
ulum planning  at  advanced  grade  levels  will 
be  examined. 

Method.   The  basic  approach  is  comparative 
analysis.   Field  work  and  interviews  will 
be  used  to  gather  data.   (DSC) 


195. 


DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  HANDLING 
DE  FACTO  SCHOOL  SEGREGATION 
IN  NORTHERN  CITIES 


(a)  Robert  L.  Crain  and  James  J. 
Vanecko.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Department  of  Soci- 
ology, under  sponsorship  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study:   (1)  the  differences 
between  cities  in  the  character  of  the  pro- 
integration  groups  and  the  effect  this  has 
on  what  is  done;  (2)  how  school  boards  and 
administrations  differ  and  the  effect  of 
these  differences;  (3)  the  significant 
differences,  if  any,  among  cities  in  the 
way  negotiations  are  handled  between  civil 
rights  groups  and  school  systems;  and 


(4)  to  what  extent  the  variations  are  trar 
able  to  differences  among  the  cities  in  such 
basic  characteristics  as  social  structures 
and  political  "styles." 

Method.   In  this  study  of  104  cities,  NORC 
will  use  a  new  system  called  the  "Permanent 
Community  Sample"  (PCS).   This  is  a  flexible 
technique  for  relatively  inexpensive  and 
fast  collection  and  retrieval  of  basic  urban 
data.   A  trained  resident  interviewer  in  each 
city  will  work  with  a  member  of  the  local 
university's  social  science  faculty,  and 
with  a  panel  of  civic  leaders.   Data  on 
each  city  from  all  NORC  studies  and  from 
other  sources  will  be  maintained  in  a  cen- 
tral archive,  available  to  researchers. 
(SIE) 


196.   EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  CHILDREN 
IN  A  REGIONAL  DESEGREGATION  PLAN 


(a)  Robert  M.  Kelly.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Board  of 
Education,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Office  of  Education.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  develop  and  analyze  a  coopera- 
tive  structure  between  an  inner-city  com- 
munity and  suburban  communities  to  solve 
the  educational  difficulties  related  to 
racial  imbalance. 

Method.   A  desegregation  program  will  be 
introduced  that  will  involve  the  random 
selection  of  about  300  children  in  grades 
1-5  of  a  predominately  Negro,  city  school. 
These  children  will  be  transported  to  four 
suburban  schools.   Supportive  services  will 
include:   (1)  group  and  individual  tutoring 
and  consultation  with  classroom  teachers; 
(2)  one  social  worker  for  each  100  children 
providing  consultation  and  arranging  for 
after-school  club  activities  and  weekend 
visits  to  homes  of  students;  (3)  one  non- 
professional aide  for  each  25  children, 
chosen  from  the  neighborhoods  of  the  trans- 
ported children,  working  teachers  and  riding 
on  buses.   (CL) 


197.   SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION  AND  WHITE 
ACHIEVEMENT 


(a)  David  K.  Cohen.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Harvard  University.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   Assess  the  relationship  between 
schools'  racial  contexts,  certain  indices 
of  interracial  climate,  and  white  students' 
achievement.   (SIE) 


198.   STUDY  OF  SCHOOL  INTEGRATION 

(a)  Thomas  F.  Pettigrew.   (b)  A  three- 
year  project,  terminating  June,  1969. 

(c)  Harvard  University,  Department  of 
Social  Relations,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  empirically-derived 
models  of  school  integration  processes  in 
both  the  South  and  the  urban  North.   These 
social  psychological  models  will  combine 
ecological  and  demographic  census  materials 
with  opinion  survey  results.   An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  understand  the  integration 
patterns  of  schools  in  a  wider  perspective 
of  structural  and  opinion  change  in  American 
race  relations. 

Method.   The  general  design  will  involve 
the  accumulation,  organization,  and  formu- 
lation of  a  computer  data  system  which 
will  process  ecological  and  opinion  data. 
The  operational  system  will  be  used  to 
test  rival  theories,  answer  specific  and 
practical  questions,  and  feed  in  new  data 
relevant  to  the  integration  process.   All 
counties  which  had  200  or  more  Negroes  in 
1960  will  be  the  units  of  analysis  for 
the  South.   Voting  precincts  within  cities 
of  over  25,000  people  will  be  the  units  of 
analysis  for  the  urban  North.   (JC) 


199.   PARENT  AIDES- -A  PARTIAL  SOLUTION 
TO  THE  EDUCATION  OF  DISADVANTAGED 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

(a)  Jerome  H.  Gilbert.   (b)  Completed 
and  published,  1968.   Available  from 
Columbus -University  Laboratory  School, 
2211  Seventh  Street,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, 94710.   (c)  Berkeley  Unified 
School  District,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, Research  and  Demonstration 
Section.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  and  test  a  program 
using  the  parents  of  school  children  as 
auxiliary  personnel,  with  the  intent  of 
demonstrating  how  a  program  to  use  and  train 
parent  aides,  based  upon  a  particular  ra- 
tionale can  increase  a  school's  or  school 


system's  effectiveness  and  efficiency  in 
educating  children  from  communities  of  low 
income. 

Method.   This  was  a  two-year  pilot  program, 
initially  involving  the  use  of  forty-eight 
parent  aides  in  the  primary  grades  of  two 
schools  in  the  low-income,  Negro  minority 
group  area  of  the  city,  and  subsequently 
expanded  to  include  sixty- four  aides,  work- 
ing in  the  upper  as  well  as  the  primary 
grades  of  four  schools. 

Findings.   To  educate  the  children  of  the 
poor  effectively,  the  school  must  ally 
itself  with  all  persons  who  substantially 
influence  the  education  of  these  children. 
Desired  changes  in  children's  behavior  may 
be  most  successfully  achieved  when  the 
school  assumes  the  responsibility  for  mar- 
shalling all  persons  who  mainly  affect  that 
behavior  at  each  age  level,  such  as  parents, 
other  adults,  older  children,  and  peers. 
The  school  must  construct  a  bridge  with  the 
culture  different  from  that  of  the  middle - 
class  American  society  to  develop  working 
relationships,  communication,  and  trust 
among  the  two  prime  parents  or  teachers  of 
these  children.   A  program  which  employs 
low-income  parents  as  auxiliary  personnel 
to  work  with  teachers  to  educate  their 
children  and  which  enhances  the  sense  of 
importance  and  the  aspirations  of  the  parents 
themselves  might  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  school  in  which  children  of  the 
poor  can  succeed.   (CB) 


200.   A  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 

ALLEVIATION  OF  JUVENILE  BEHAVIORAL 
PROBLEMS 


(a)  Glen  Wallace.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Oklahoma  State  Department  of 
Education.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  demonstrate  the  effectiveness 
of  providing  individualized  education  and 
vocational  training  in  conjunction  with 
intensive  counseling  to  combat  juvenile 
delinquency.   The  specific  aims  are  to: 
(1)  coordinate  services  available  from  the 
public  schools,  the  courts,  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Agency;  (2)  establish  a  mutu- 
ally acceptable  relationship  between  the 
cooperating  agencies  which  will  reinforce 
the  services  of  each;  (3)  stimulate  interest 
and  support  from  other  community  and  govern- 
mental agencies;  and  (4)  determine  the  need 
and  investigate  the  possibility  for  addi- 
tional programs  for  youngsters  who  cannot 
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be  helped  by  the  suggested  program. 

Method.   Operating  in  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma 
Counties  and  serving  240  students  at  any 
one  time,  continuous  project  evaluation 
will  be  conducted.   The  effectiveness  of  the 
project  will  be  determined  in  relation  to 
reduction  in  delinquent  acts  and  increased 
efficiency  of  providing  services  to  delin- 
quents.  (GW) 


of  the  period  and  the  implementation  of 
grams  in  immigrant  education  in  a  number  of 
Massachusetts  cities  will  be  analyzed.   Em- 
phasis will  be  on  kindergarten,  manual  train- 
ing, adult  education,  and  citizenship  educa- 
tion programs.   (SIE) 


Health 


201.   IMMIGRATION,  EDUCATION,  AND  SOCIAL 
CHANGE  AMONG  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN 
EUROPEANS,  1890-1940 

(a)  Timothy  L.  Smith.   (b)  A  3-year 
study  in  process.   Completion  expected 
in  late  1969.   (c)  University  of 
Minnesota,  Department  of  History, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  ways  in  which 
educational  aspiration  operated  in  helping 
immigrants,  individually  and  in  groups,  to 
adjust  to  the  demands  of  an  industrial 
society.   In  particular,  the  educational 
awakening  among  Yugoslavs,  Ukrainians, 
Slovaks,  Greeks,  Southern  Italians,  and 
Hungarians,  in  their  homelands  and  in  the 
United  States,  during  the  years  1890  to 
1940,  will  be  analyzed.   Various  factors 
which  affected  the  efficiency  of  education 
in  changing  social  attitudes,  personality 
structures,  and  social  mobility  will  be 
identified. 

Method.   Chiefly  historical  and  sociological 
procedures  will  be  used.   Analyses  will  be 
made  of  literary,  personal,  demographic, 
and  archival  sources  for  evidences  of  rela- 
tionships between  migration,  education,  ac- 
culturation, and  social  mobility.   (SIE) 


202.   PUBLIC  EDUCATION  AND  IMMIGRANTS  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS,  1880-1914 


(a)  Marvin  Lazerson.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Harvard  University,  Department 
of  History,  under  sponsorship  of 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Harvard  University.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  comprehend  the  responses  of 
late  nineteenth-  and  early  twentieth-cen- 
tury educators  to  the  problems  of  ethnic 
education  in  an  urban  environment.   The  re- 
lationship between  the  educational  ideology 


203.   RESIDENTIAL  ENVIRONMENT,  SOCIAL 
BEHAVIOR,  AND  HEALTH 

(a)  William  L.  C.  Wheaton.   (b)  In 
process.   One  article  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Housing;  another  article 
and  book  reviews  in  press.   Three 
other  articles  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion by  the  end  of  fiscal  year.   (c) 
University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
Institute  of  Urban  and  Regional  Devel- 
opment, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Compare  "personality  versus  envi- 
ronment" factors  as  behavior  and  attitude 
determinants  with  reference  to  housing. 

Method.   From  study  papers  prepared  and  con- 
ferences held,  and  from  concomitant  litera- 
ture searches  and  pilot  studies,  a  revised 
study  design  was  decided  upon.   Much  time 
has  been  given  to  explicit  definition  of 
measures  and  their  relation  to  hypotheses 
about  consumers  of  contemporary  housing 
forms.   Attention  also  has  been  given  to 
detailed  procedures  for  gathering  primary 
and  secondary  data  and  for  their  synthesis  by 
multivariate  programs.   Field  observations 
and  interviews  in  several  scores  of  sub- 
divisions are  being  conducted,  and  secon- 
dary and  peripheral  data  pertinent  to  the 
main  study  are  being  gathered.   (WLCW) 


204.   COMMUNITY  HEALTH  AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 
IN  UNDERDEVELOPED  AREAS 


(a)  Wilfred  Malenbaum.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Pennsylvania,  De- 
partment of  Economics,  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Commerce,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   Analyze  increased-output  benefits 
of  village  public  health  programs  and  seek 
to  identify  those  types  of  activities  which 
best  serve  output  objectives.   Public  health 
activities  at  the  community  level  in  under- 
developed areas  have  been  credited  with 
their  contribution  to  reduced  morbidity  and 
death  rates,  hence  to  the  acceleration  of 
population  growth.   Their  role  in  increasing 
productivity  is  less  recognized.   It  is 
assumed  that  productivity  gains  in  the  tra- 
ditional societies  are  primarily  the  results 
of  motivational  changes  in  village  workers 
more  than  of  any  enhanced  physical  capability 
of  the  worker.   In  large  areas,  custom  and 
tradition  govern  man's  economic  activities 
more  than  do  economic  factors.   Economic 
development  programs  seek  to  alter  such 
relationships.   They  have  focused  on  exten- 
sion efforts  with  respect  to  such  things  as 
better  input  factors  and  lower-priced  sup- 
plies.  Results  to  date  have  not  been  en- 
couraging. 

Hypothesis .   Public  health  activities  have 
strong  and  reasonably  rapid  demonstration 
effects.   With  a  proper  program,  the  shift 
from  traditional  to  modern  attitudes  can 
occur,  and  rapidly.   Such  hypotheses  fit 
into  recent  trends  in  economic  growth  theory. 
These  place  great  importance  on  the  human 
factor  and  recognize  the  role  of  rural  and 
labor-intensive  sectors  as  starting  points 
of  the  growth  process.   These  views  contrast 
with  earlier  emphasis  on  machines,  capital 
in  its  usual  form,  and  on  industrial  ex- 
pansion as  the  central  ingredients  of  growth. 

Method.   The  exploratory  work  will  seek  to 
detail  the  hypotheses  on  both  theoretical 
and  empirical  bases.   Primary  consideration 
will  be  given  to  available  records  on  actual 
community  development  experience  in  poor 
areas.   (SIE) 


205.   EMOTIONAL  HEALTH  OF  CHILDREN  IN 
THE  FAMILY  SETTING 

(a)  Olga  R.  Lurie  and  Esther  D. 
Mallach.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  Mental 
Health  Association  of  Westchester 
County,  Inc.  (New  York),  under  spon- 
sorship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Obtain  an  estimate  of  the  emotion- 
al health  of  children  in  their  family  set- 
tings, and  explore  parental  attitudes  to- 
wards professional  help. 


Method.   (1)  Select  a  stratified  sample  of 
families  in  six  representative  areas  in 
Westchester  County,  New  York--urban,  sub- 
urban, and  semi-rural.   (2)  From  each  fam- 
ily, study  one  child  within  the  age  range 
of  3-18,  inclusive.   Obtain  from  the  mother 
or  mother  surrogate,  in  a  home  interview 
based  on  a  structured  questionnaire,  in 
800  households:   (a)  extensive  information 
about  the  study  child;  (b)  demographic  fam- 
ily data;  and  (c)  information  on  marital 
and  parental  attitudes.   Where  there  are 
siblings,  seek  general  information  on  the 
adjustment  of  each  sibling.   (3)  Where 
parental  permission  is  given,  obtain  sup- 
plementary data  from  school  records  of 
study  children.   (4)  Using  the  information 
in  the  questionnaire,  psychiatrists  will 
make  clinical  ratings  of  the  study  child's 
emotional  health  or  impairment  and  give 
diagnostic  and  prognostic  impressions. 
Ratings  will  also  be  made  of  the  emotional 
health  or  impairment  of  the  siblings  and 
the  emotional  health  or  impairment  of  the 
family  setting.   The  data  will  be  analyzed 
for  significant  relationships.   (ORL) 


206.   HYPERTENSION  AS  A  RESIDUAL  FACTOR 
IN  THE  NEGRO  URBAN  COMMUNITY 

(a)  Maxwell  R.  Brooks.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Morgan  State  College,  Department 
of  Sociology.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  test  one  of  several  hypotheses 
offered  to  explain  the  higher  incidence  of 
hypertension  among  Negro  males  than  white 
in  Urban  America.   It  has  been  established 
in  medical  circles  that  there  is  a  higher 
incidence  of  hypertension  among  Negro  than 
white  males  in  American  society. 

Hypothesis.   There  is  a  high  incidence  of 
hypertension  among  Negro  males  due  to  the 
pressures  and  tensions  stemming  from  their 
marginal  and  frustrating  urban  existence. 
In  short,  hypertension  is  related  to  their 
ghetto  existence  and  inability  to  find  a 
secure  place  in  the  mainstream  of  American 
life. 

Method.   Comparative  data  from  various  seg- 
ments of  the  population  and  interracial 
samples  will  be  used  to  test  this  hypothesis. 
(MRB) 


207.   MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  DURING  THE 
RELOCATION  CRISIS 

(a)  Bernard  Bandler,  Charles  W. 
Liddell,  Walter  L.  Smart,  Louise 
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Bandler,  Marc  A.  Fried,  Ira  Goldberg, 
David  S.  Liederman,  and  Ralph  R. 
Notman.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  Boston 
University,  Medical  Center,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Public 
Health  Service,   (d)  None. 
Problem.   Determine  whether  the  introduction 
of  intensive  mental  health  services  during 
the  crisis  of  relocation  can  enhance  both 
the  social  functioning  of  the  individuals 
and  families  involved  as  well  as  their  abil- 
ity to  make  use  of  supportive  services  reg- 
ularly available  to  relocation  families. 

A  large-scale  relocation  program  associated 
with  urban  renewal  is  currently  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Author- 
ity in  the  South  End-Roxbury  sections  of 
Boston.   Previous  relocation  efforts  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere  indicate  that  the  re- 
location process  uncovers  many  families 
characterized  by  economic,  social,  emotional, 
and  physical  problems.   These  problems  im- 
pede relocation  despite  the  variety  of 
available  supportive  services. 

Method.   Evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  a 
broad  program  of  innovative  mental  health 
services  given  in  addition  to  routine  ser- 
vices, comparing  these  families  to  those  who 
receive  routine  relocation  assistance  as  it 
is  now  offered.   Families  in  these  two  groups 
will  also  be  compared  with  families  evicted 
from  their  homes  because  of  code-enforcement 
or  because  of  landlord  action.   These  fami- 
lies currently  receive  very  little  or  no 
relocation  assistance.   These  three  reloca- 
tion groups  will  be  compared  with  a  control 
group  of  nonforced  relocation  families  liv- 
ing on  the  fringe  of  urban  renewal  areas. 
(BB) 


208.   INCREASED  DEMAND  FOR  MEDICAL  RE- 
SOURCES GENERATED  BY  PUBLIC  PROGRAMS 


(a)  Murray  A.  Tucker.   (b)  Completed. 
Findings  reported  in  "Utilization 
and  Price  Analysis:   Prospects  for 
Avoiding  Higher  Program  Costs  in 
Health  Care."  Available  from  Insti- 
tute for  Research  on  Poverty,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
53706.   The  investigator  is  conducting 
related  research,  attempting  to  estab- 
lish hypotheses  relevant  to  the  changes 
in  care  available  to  the  poor  brought 
on  by  the  advent  of  Medicare,  Medicaid, 
and  0E0  programs.   One  aspect  is  an 
investigation  of  the  changes  occurring 
in  state  medical  assistance  programs 


induced  by  Medicaid.  (c)  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Institute  for  Research 
on  Poverty.   (d)  None. 

Problem.  An  analysis  of  increased  demand 
for  medical  resources  generated  by  public 
programs. 

Findings.   An  analysis  of  the  price  compo- 
nents in  the  Medical  Price  Index  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  indicates  that  while  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  and  higher  medical  prices 
occurred  at  the  same  time,  the  role  of  the 
public  programs  is  more  one  of  a  catalyst  or 
indirect  agent  than  a  direct  agent.   Under- 
lying the  extraordinary  rise  in  medical 
prices  over  the  period  1965-67  are  several 
economic  considerations  which  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  exacerbated.  A  descriptive  regres- 
sion analysis  is  used  to  probe  the  contri- 
bution of  several  socioeconomic  variables 
in  contributing  to  the  utilization  of  physi- 
cians over  the  period  1958-63  in  order  to 
distinguish  any  patterns  of  change  occurring 
in  utilization.   (MAT) 


209.   COMMUNITY-WIDE  HEALTH  INFORMATION 

SYSTEM  IN  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 
PLANNING 

(a)  Estelle  Siker  and  Ira  W.  Gabrielson. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  State  of  Connect- 
icut, Department  of  Health,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Wel- 
fare Administration,  Children's  Bu- 
reau, Maternal  and  Child  Health  and 
Crippled  Children's  Services.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Determine  the  feasibility  and 
cost  of  an  ongoing  information  system  to 
assist  maternal  and  child  health  program 
planning  in  urban  areas  smaller  than  census 
tracts . 

Method.   Explore  methodology,  in  conjunction 
with  the  New  Haven  Census  Use  Study  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  for  merging  census 
small-area  data  both  with  routine  local 
information  already  in  existence  and  with 
new  data  on  maternal  and  child  health  to 
be  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
after  the  1967  New  Haven,  Connecticut  pre- 
test has  been  completed.   Apply  the  systems 
devised  to  the  1970  census.   Develop  tech- 
niques to  merge  census  data  with  public 
health  statistical  data  such  as  that  on 
birth  certificates,  information  from  hos- 
pital records,  and  information  from  supple- 
mentary health  surveys  of  the  population. 
Develop  computer  procedures  suitable  for 
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mapping  a  variety  of  health  data  for  small 
areas  in  SMSA's.   Develop  guidelines  for 
use  by  other  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  for  relating  their  local 
health  data  to  that  collected  for  small 
areas  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1970. 
(ES) 


210.   COUNTY-WIDE  INFORMATION  AND  REFERRAL 
SERVICE 

(a)  Milton  Gan,  Michael  A.  Plesher, 
and  Jack  E.  Hansma.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Community  Council,  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Establish  and  maintain  a 
county-wide  information  and  referral  ser- 
vice for  the  chronically  ill,  the  aged, 
and  others  with  health  problems  in  terms 
of  medical  care,  hospital  and  nursing  care, 
rehabilitation  resources,  financial  assis- 
tance, housing,  occupational  therapy,  and 
education  and  emotional  problems;  (2)  exper- 
iment with  methods  and  procedures  for  sys- 
tematically collecting,  maintaining,  and 
using  information  on  the  variety  of  agency 
policies  regarding  referrals  and  admissions. 
Information  so  collected  would  be  made 
available  on  a  consistent  basis  to  all  par- 
ticipating groups  and  to  the  community  at 
large.   Experimentation  will  also  be  con- 
ducted concerning  what  happens  to  people 
once  they  are  referred,  and  how  such  data 
can  be  used  in  helping  the  community  to  re- 
model its  structure  and  program  of  services. 
Because  of  the  unique  characteristics  of 
the  area,  i.e.,  the  existence  of  satellite 
communities  composed  entirely  of  aging  per- 
sons, the  project  will  also  attempt  to  mea- 
sure the  degree  to  which  differences  or 
similarities  exist  between  the  chronic  ill- 
ness requirements  of  satellite  communities 
and  the  needs  of  older  persons  living  with- 
in the  heart  of  the  urban  area.   (MG) 


211.   ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  IMPLEMENTATION 
PROGRAMS  IN  THREE  GEORGIA  CITIES 

(a)  Harold  L.  Nix  and  Charles  J. 
Dudley.   (b)  Completed.   "A  Community 
Social  Analysis"  made  and  published 
for  each  community  by  Georgia  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  Atlanta, 
Georgia.   (c)  University  of  Georgia, 


Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology, and  Institute  of  Community 
and  Area  Development,  with  support 
from  State  of  Georgia,  Department  of 
Public  Health.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Demonstrate  the  utility  of  social 
facts  and  sociological  principles  in  imple- 
menting planned  technological  change  in 
communities.   Determine:   (1)  the  social 
structure;  (2)  procedures  used  in  implement- 
ing technical  recommendations  in  environ- 
mental health;  and  (3)  the  degree  to  which 
recommendations  are  carried  out. 

Method.   The  basic  approach  was  the  case 
study  method.   The  cities  studied  were 
Macon,  Augusta,  and  Savannah,  Georgia.   (HLN) 


212.   APPLICATION  OF  NEWER  TECHNOLOGIES 

TO  HEALTH  CARE  (CLINICAL  LABORATORY 
PROCEDURES) 


(a)  Marcella  Czarnecki,  John  Ward, 
Edna  Sorenson,  and  Dwight  Kresge. 

(b)  In  process.   Report  to  be  avail- 
able in  early  1969  from  conducting 
agency.   (c)  The  Travelers  Research 
Center,  Inc.,  Middlesex  Hospital, 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  and  St. 
Francis  Hospital,  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
under  sponsorship  of  The  Travelers 
Corporation.   (d)  See  14:2-168  for 
related  research. 

Problem.   Demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
implementing  advanced  computer  and  statisti- 
cal techniques  in  community  hospitals. 

Method.   Through  joint  evaluation,  the  re- 
search team  will  identify  and  develop  and/or 
modify  those  newer  techniques  in  clinical 
laboratory  procedures  most  useful  to  the 
participating  hospitals.   At  the  option  of 
the  hospitals,  these  techniques  will  be 
implemented  with  the  assistance  of  the  Re- 
search Center.   (DJK) 


213.   A  FUNCTIONAL  MODEL  FOR  ASSESSING 
HOSPITAL  SERVICES 


(a)  John  Ward  and  Dwight  Kresge.   (b) 
In  process.  Report  to  be  available 
in  late  1968  from  conducting  agency. 
(c)  The  Travelers  Research  Center, 
Inc.,  in  cooperation  with  St.  Francis 
Hospital,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Middlesex 
Hospital,  Middletown  Conn.,  and  Maine 
Coast  Regional  Health  Facilities, 
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Ellsworth,  Maine,  under  sponsorship 
of  The  Travelers  Corporation.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Develop  a  detailed  approach  for 
the  subsequent  construction  and  demonstra- 
tion of  a  generalized  functional  computer 
simulation  model  designed  to  assist  in  the 
management  of  hospital  and  related  medical 
facilities. 

Method.   The  available  data  on  the  pilot 
hospitals  will  be  obtained  and  the  most 
effective  requisite  characteristics  of  the 
hospitals  will  be  determined.   In  subsequent 
phases,  the  demand,  service,  and  resource 
elements  will  be  structured  utilizing  pa- 
tient tracer  studies.   A  generalized  com- 
puter model  will  be  constructed,  and  then 
validated  in  the  respective  pilot  hospitals 
with  appropriate  refinements.   Utilization 
of  the  planning,  and  management  model  will 
then  be  demonstrated.   (DJK) 


215. 


214.   TRAINED  LOCAL  YOUTH  AS  MENTAL 
HEALTH  AIDES 


(a)  Jacob  R.  Fishman.   (b)  In  process. 
Findings  to  be  reported  as  data  are 
analyzed.   (c)  Howard  University, 
Institute  for  Youth  Studies,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Public 
Health  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  efficacy  of 
using  trained,  local,  nonprofessional  youth 
from  similar  backgrounds  in  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  mental  health  problems  of 
youth  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  i.e., 
youth  of  low  socioeconomic  status  affected 
by  cultural  deprivation.   The  program  of^ 
treatment  for  disadvantaged  youth  emphasizes 
coping  skills  and  role  flexibility  in  an 
attempt  to  provide  continuity  of  treatment 
without  stigma. 

Hypothesis.   Local  trained  youth  from  back- 
grounds of  poverty  and  deprivation  who  work 
as  mental  health  aides  under  close  profes- 
sional supervision  can  provide  a  significant 
effect  on  the  mode  of  problem  solving  and 
life  styles  of  youth  living  in  a  neighbor- 
hood with  high  rates  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  social  deprivation.   This  influence  will 
be  in  terms  of  the  acquisition  of  better 
coping  skills  and  overall  adjustment  on  the 
part  of  the  youth  who  are  treated. 

Method.   Data  are  being  collected  on  a 
series  of  variables  under  study.   (SIE) 


A  COST-BENEFIT  ANALYSIS  OF  PROVIDING 
VISUAL  ASSISTANCE  DEVICES  FOR  THE 
BLIND 


(a)  Kenneth  Trouern-Trend.   (b)  In 
process.   Report  to  be  available  in 
mid- 1968  from  conducting  agency, 
(c)  The  Travelers  Research  Center, 
Inc.,  under  contract  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Assess  the  need  for  and  cost- 
benefit  considerations  of  development  of 
devices  which  would  enable  blind  and  near- 
blind  to  use  their  remaining  visual  appara- 
tus and/or  vision  effectively. 

Method.   Interviews  have  been  carried  out 
by  staff  personnel  with  federal,  state, 
and  private  organizations  for  the  blind. 
Questionnaires  have  been  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed for  a  survey  of  blinded  veterans. 
A  detailed  identification  of  the  blind  popu- 
lation in  terms  of  geographic  distribution, 
social  and  economic  characteristics,  present 
and  projected  service  support  requirements, 
and  other  relevant  descriptors  is  being  made. 
Also  being  developed  is  a  cost  effectiveness 
framework  for  the  detailed  analysis  of  these 
data.   The  staff  will  then  make  a  cost  effec- 
tiveness analysis  of  the  most  promising  de- 
vice categories  for  future  development. 
(KTT) 


216.   PATTERNS  OF  DRUG  USE  AND  ABUSE  IN 
URBAN  UNIVERSITIES 


(a)  Samuel  Pearlman  and  Anthony  F. 
Philip.   (b)  In  process.   Results  of 
survey  to  be  available  fall  of  1968. 
(c)  City  University  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn  College,  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Columbia  College,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service.   (d)  None. 
Problem.   Survey  and  determine  patterns  of 
drug  use  and  abuse  in  urban  universities. 
Drug  usage  without  prior  medical  approval 
exists  in  some  measure  among  students  in 
many  institutions  of  higher  learning.   Yet 
specific  information  as  to  the  extent  of 
such  usage-.-information  needed  to  establish 
a  base  of  preventive  action  and  education  on 
campuses--is  lacking.   The  present  project 
represents  a  major  effort  to  develop  inci- 
dence data  within  the  student  populations 
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of  five  collaborating  universities  in  the 
City  of  New  York  (The  City  University, 
Columbia  University,  Fordham  University, 
Long  Island  University,  and  New  York  Univer- 
sity). 

Method.   A  pilot  study  to  test  methods  and 
degrees  of  student  response  has  already 
been  accomplished  successfully  at  one  of 
these  institutions,  and  on  this  basis  an 
Inter-University  Drug  Survey  Council  of 
Metropolitan  New  York  was  formed  to  develop 
and  apply  uniform  procedures  and  instruments 
for  the  collaborating  universities.   The 
basic  research  instrument  used  is  a  seven- 
page  questionnaire  pre-set  for  computer 
processing.   The  survey  will  be  effected 
among  large  samples  of  the  respective  stu- 
dent bodies,  with  appropriate  student  support, 
in  the  few  weeks  subsequent  to  April  22,  1968. 
(SP) 


Welfare 


217.   REPORT  FROM  THE  STEERING  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  ARDEN  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
PUBLIC  WELFARE 

(a)  Joseph  C.  Wilson,  Committee  Chair- 
man; Victor  Weingarten,  Conference 
Director.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished, 1968.   Available  from  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Services, 
112  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. , 
12201.   52  pp.   Cost  not  indicated. 
Three  position  papers  prepared  for 
the  conference  also  available  from 
the  Department,  as  follows:   Daniel  P. 
Moynihan,  "The  Crisis  in  Welfare"; 
Leland  Hazard,  "Welfare,  Social  Work 
and  Business";  and  Evelyn  M.  Burns, 
"The  Future  Course  of  Social  Work." 
For  a  report  on  the  subsequent  Arden 
House--Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment conference  on  the  same  subject, 
using  the  same  materials,  see  CEP 
Bulletin,  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  May,  1968. 

(c)  A  twelve-man  Steering  Committee 
of  participants  in  the  original 
conference,  held  November  2-3,  1967. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Preparation  of  proceedings  of 
a  conference  called  by  Governor  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  and  held  at  Arden  House 
November  2-3,  1967,  to  help  find  possible 
new  approaches  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  the  persistence  of  welfare  dependency 


in  a  nation  of  plenty. 

Findings.   (1)  The  present  system  of  public 
assistance  does  not  work  well.   It  covers 
only  8-million  of  the  30-million  Americans 
living  in  poverty.   It  is  demeaning,  in- 
efficient, inadequate,  and  has  so  many  dis- 
incentives built  into  it  that  it  encourages 
continued  dependency.   (2)  It  should  be  re- 
placed with  an  income  maintenance  system, 
possibly  a  negative  income  tax,  which  would 
bring  all  30-million  Americans  up  to  at 
least  the  official  federal  poverty  line. 
Such  a  system  should  contain  strong  incen- 
tives to  work,  try  to  contain  regional  cost 
of  living  differentials,  and  be  administered 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  provide 
greater  administrative  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness than  now  exists.   (3)  A  system  of 
uniform  national  standards  for  public  wel- 
fare should  be  established  to  provide  a 
federal  floor  below  which  no  state  would 
be  permitted  to  fall  and  no  person  would  be 
expected  to  live.   (4)  Much  more  effective 
and  intensive  family  planning  information 
should  be  made  available  to  all  families 
on  public  assistance.   (5)  A  systems  ap- 
proach to  poverty  and  public  welfare  is 
worth  exploring  to  see  if  it  might  yield 
some  data  or  show  some  relationships  which 
are  not  now  known.   (6)  Solid  research  is 
virtually  unknown  in  public  welfare.   Less 
than  1/10  of  \%   of  welfare  funds  are  spent 
for  that  purpose.   Rarely  has  so  costly  a 
program  operated  with  so  little  knowledge. 
More  research  is  urged  in  all  aspects  of 
the  public  assistance  and  public  welfare 
programs . 

(7)  Until  a  new  system  of  income  maintenance, 
after  thorough  study,  is  adopted,  the  present 
welfare  system  needs  drastic  and  immediate 
reform.  Among  the  major  changes  urged  are: 

(a)  The  aged,  blind  and  disabled,  who  con- 
stitute one-third  the  public  assistance  roll, 
should  be  transferred  to  Social  Security. 

(b)  The  "man  in  the  house"  rule,  still  in 
effect  in  28  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  should  be  abolished  because  it 
destroys  family  stability,  encourages  de- 
ceit and  deception,  costs  more  money  to  en- 
force than  it  is  worth.   (c)  Incentives  to 
work  should  be  liberalized,  and  all  possible 
steps,  including  "transition"  allowances, 
should  be  taken  to  encourage  the  move  from 
welfare  to  work.   (d)  A  large  expansion  of 
day  care  facilities  is  vital  to  enable  wel- 
fare mothers  with  pre-school  aged  children 
to  work,  if  they  can.   These  programs  should 
be  educational,  as  well  as  custodial.   (e) 
An  affidavit  system  to  determine  eligibility, 
with  spot  checks  similar  to  those  used  by 
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the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  should  replace 
the  costly,  demeaning  and  inefficient  in- 
vestigations now  used  almost  universally. 
This  would  free  scarce  staff  to  try  to  keep 
people  off  the  assistance  roll,  instead  of 
making  certain  they  should  stay  on.   (8) 
Staff  turnover  in  public  welfare  departments 
averages  close  to  30  per  cent  a  year  with 
some  states  in  excess  of  40  per  cent.   This 
is  evidence  of  crippling  inefficiency.   Of 
the  110,000  people  employed  in  the  field, 
less  than  2,000  have  a  degree  in  social 
work  or  the  equivalent.   This  professional 
group  also  has  a  job  turnover  in  excess  of 
20  per  cent  a  year.   With  this  condition, 
there  can  be  little  effective  casework  or 
continuity  between  client  and  staff. 

(9)  Improved  health,  education,  and  housing 
are  vital  if  the  cycle  of  dependency  is  to 
be  broken.   Unless  welfare  recipients,  and 
particularly  the  youngsters,  are  given  the 
strengths,  capabilities  and  resources  to 
break  that  cycle,  future  generations  will 
bear  the  high  social  and  economic  costs  of 
this  discrimination.   Failure  to  act  con- 
tinues a  trend  toward  polarization  of  the 
country  into  white  and  nonwhite  communities-- 
a  type  of  apartheid  by  default.   (10)  Jobs 
and  training  for  jobs  are  vital  parts  of 
any  effort  to  reduce  dependency  on  welfare. 
While  the  private  sector  can  do  much,  and 
is  now  making  a  considerable  effort  to  pro- 
vide such  jobs  and  training  opportunities, 
government,  as  a  long-range  goal,  should 
pursue  policies  and  actions  leading  to  pro- 
ductive employment  for  all  who  can  work. 

(11)  The  lack  of  legislative  action  on 
various  proposals  for  obvious  reform  costs 
taxpayers  huge  sums,  as  well  as  prevents 
effective  and  efficient  change. 

(12)  Unless  our  country,  including  our  north- 
ern cities,  solves  the  problems  of  the  slum 
areas,  the  nation  stands  in  danger  of  being 
torn  apart.   The  Committee  does  not  expect 
that  its  recommendations  can  be  carried  out 
without  further  analyses,  studies,  public 
awareness,  experimentation  and  demonstration, 
but  it  urges  that  these  not  be  used  as 
excuses  for  inaction  but  rather  that  steps 
be  taken  as  quickly  as  possible  to  imple- 
ment these  suggestions.   (SK) 


218.   AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN  PROGRAM 


under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welf'j 
Welfare  Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Conduct  a  national  study  of  the 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
Program.   Major  focus  will  be  placed  on 
various  aspects  of  family  life  such  as  the 
potential  of  AFDC  parents  for  work  training, 
social  services  needed  to  strengthen  the 
family  and  alleviate  dependency,  the  impact 
of  varying  eligibility  requirements,  the 
adequacy  of  current  assistance  standards, 
and  the  sociopsychological  factors  associated 
with  deprivation  and  economic  dependency. 

Method.   The  study  is  based  in  part  on  a 
pilot  study  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  as 
well  as  a  related  study  in  Baltimore.   The 
national  study  will  involve  12,000  women 
from  ten  locales  selected  to  be  as  represen- 
tative as  possible  of  the  spectrum  of  AFDC 
programs  in  the  nation.   In  each  locale, 
the  following  samples  will  be  interviewed: 
open  AFDC  cases,  closed  AFDC  cases,  re- 
jected cases,  and  former  Title  V  cases. 
This  will  permit  a  comparative  analysis 
among  rejected,  open,  and  closed  AFDC  cases, 
and  between  matched  closed  AFDC  cases  and 
Title  V  graduates.   A  cost-benefit  analysis 
involving  the  latter  two  types  will  also 
be  undertaken.   (LG) 


219.   NEIGHBORHOOD  INFORMATION  CENTERS 


(a)  Robert  T.  Bower,  Leonard  Goodman, 
and  Sam  Meyers.  (b)  In  process.  (c) 
Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research,  Inc., 


(a)  Alfred  J.  Kahn,  Lawrence  Grossman, 
Jean  Bandler,  Felicia  Clark,  Florence 
Galkin,  and  Kent  Greenawalt.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title,  1966.   Available  from  the 
Columbia  University  School  of  Social 
Work,  2  East  91st  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  10028.   150  pp.   $1.00  per 
copy.   (c)  Columbia  University,  School 
of  Social  Work,  under  sponsorship  of 
the  Ford  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  American  cities,  people  are 
excessively  estranged  from  governmental 
processes.   All  but  the  best  educated  are 
uninformed  about  available  public  and  pri- 
vate resources,  facilities,  rights,  and 
programs.   Government  policy  makers  and 
planners  do  not  have  adequate  ways  to  reach 
those  whom  they  would  serve.   There  are  in- 
adequate complaint  and  appeal  channels. 
Specialization,  dispersion  of  authority  and 
legislative  inconsistency  make  service  bu- 
reaucracies very  complex;  the  individual  in 
need  of  service  can  find  his  way  through 
the  maze  only  with  the  help  of  generally 
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unavailable  expert  guidance.   The  problem 
of  this  project,  therefore,  was  how  the 
cities  might  offer  services  which  would 
help  the  citizen  find  his  way  among  the 
programs  and  facilities  set  up  to  serve 
him  and  to  assume  convenient  access  to  ac- 
curate information  about  his  rights  and  so- 
lutions to  his  predicaments. 

Method.   Informational,  advisory,  and  re- 
ferral services  of  public  and  private  agen- 
cies in  the  New  York  City  area,  as  well  as 
corresponding  activities  of  major  federal 
programs,  were  reviewed.   The  operation  of 
the  British  Citizens'  Advice  Bureau  was 
studied,  as  well  as  other  possible  proto- 
types elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

Findings.   The  report  argues  for  the  estab- 
lishment, without  prejudice  to  existing 
informational  activities,  of  Neighborhood 
Information  Centers,  which  could  be  multi- 
purpose provided  the  core  informational 
function  is  not  impaired.   Contrary  to 
British  experience,  the  authors  argue  for 
a  professional  staff  supported  by  local, 
nonprofessional  persons.   They  also  argue 
for  experimentation  with  respect  to  auspices, 
and  for  monitoring  and  evaluative  research 
to  determine  the  most  suitable  approach. 
(CK) 


220.   NEIGHBORHOOD  SERVICE  CENTER 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

(a)  Federal  and  state  investigators 
not  reported;  for  local  investigators, 
see  below.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  This 
is  a  cooperative  effort  involving 
four  federal  agencies--the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  the  Department  of  Labor;  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 
a  number  of  state  agencies;  and  the 
following  local  groups:   (1)  the 
Ecumenical  Center  in  Roxbury,  Inc., 
75  Crawford  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass., 
02121,  Cameron  Wells  Byrd,  Executive 
Director;  (2)  the  Chattanooga-Hamilton 
County  Community  Action  Program,  846 
McCallie  Avenue,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. , 
37403,  Roy  E.  Batchelor,  Executive 
Director;  (3)  Chicago  Committee  on 
Urban  Opportunity,  One  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Room  500,  Chicago,  111.,  60606, 
Deton  J.  Brooks,  Jr.,  Executive  Direc- 
tor; (4)  the  Community  Action  Commis- 
son  of  the  Cincinnati  Area,  820  Linn 
Mall,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  45214,  J.  Allen, 


Director;  (5)  City  of  Dallas,  Urban 
Rehabilitation  Department,  607  S. 
Ervay,  Dallas,  Texas,  75201,  William 
McClintock;  (6)  Mayor's  Committee 
for  Human  Resources  and  Development, 
903  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  48208,  Carl  Westman,  Deputy 
Director;  (7)  Louisville  and  Jefferson 
County  Community  Action  Commission, 
617  West  Jefferson  Street,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  46202,  Neal  Bellos,  Executive 
Director;  (8)  Mobilization  of  Economic 
Resources,  Inc.,  404  S.  8th  Street, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  55404,  Edgar 
Pillow,  Director;  (9)  School  District 
of  Philadelphia,  21st  Street  South  of 
the  Parkway,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  19103, 
Graham  S.  Finney,  Deputy  Superintendent 
for  Planning;  (10)  Human  Development 
Corporation  of  Metropolitan  St.  Louis, 
1321  Clark  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  63103, 
Hugh  Liston;  and  (11)  United  Planning 
Organization,  1100  Vermont  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  20005, 
Wiley  A.  Branton,  Executive  Director, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.  To  conduct  a  demonstration  program 
of  interagency  cooperation  in  the  establish- 
ment of  multi-purpose  neighborhood  service 
centers.   Neighborhood  service  centers  are 
not  new.   0E0  sponsors  over  700  multi-purpose 
centers,  while  the  Labor  Department  and  HEW 
provide  funds  for  additional  single  or  multi- 
purpose centers,  and  HUD  provides  funds  to 
house  these  activities  in  many  cities.   The 
purpose  of  this  demonstration  project  is  to 
develop  exemplary  and  innovative  Neighbor- 
hood Service  Programs  in  designated  areas 
in  each  of  the  cooperating  cities.   More 
specifically,  it  is  designed  to:  (1)  create 
an  "integrated,"  i.e.,  unified,  system 
through  which  the  individual  or  the  family 
can  obtain  all  of  the  problem-solving  and 
opportunity-enhancing  services  which  are 
available  to  the  neighborhood;  (2)  initiate 
a  cooperative  intergovernmental  effort  to 
pool  the  resources  and  knowledge  of  city, 
state,  and  federal  agencies  in  assisting 
neighborhoods;  and  (3)  develop  procedures 
for  combining  the  efforts  of  four  federal 
operating  agencies  into  an  intergrated  team 
to  work  with  neighborhood,  city,  and  state 
agencies.   Each  Neighborhood  Services  Pro- 
gram will  provide  locations  where  local 
residents  can  go  for  job  information  and 
training,  health,  education,  recreational, 
referral  and  other  community  services.   It 
is  anticipated  that  the  experiences  of  the 
Neighborhood  Services  Programs  will  be  of 
special  benefit  in  connection  with  similar 
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federal  programs,  such  as  Model  Cities. 

Method.   Overall  direction  of  the  demonstra- 
tion project  is  given  by  an  interagency  re- 
view committee  in  Washington,  convened  and 
chaired  by  HUD,  and  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  participating  in  an  evaluative  role. 
Joint  guidelines  were  issued  by  the  partici- 
pating agencies.   Federal-state  regional 
teams  consisting  of  the  regional  represen- 
tatives of  the  participating  federal  agencies 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  well  as 
representatives  of  state  agencies  have  been 
established  in  each  of  the  cities,  and  have 
worked  closely  with  the  cities  in  providing 
technical  assistance.   Many  of  the  adminis- 
trative procedures  normally  required  by  the 
federal  agencies  have  been  waived,  with 
local  and  state  agencies  encouraged  to  fol- 
low suit,  as  a  special  test  in  simplifying 
the  application  process.   Also,  in  half  of 
the  cities  neighborhood  corporations,  con- 
sisting of  local  residents,  have  been 
created  to  plan,  administer,  and  operate 
the  service  programs.   (SK) 


221.   A  MULTI-SERVICE  CENTER:   ITS 
OPERATION  AND  CLIENTELE 

(a)  Wyatt  C.  Jones  and  Robert  Perlman. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity, Florence  Heller  Graduate  School 
for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Welfare, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Welfare  Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center, 
in  a  predominantly  Negro  area  of  Boston, 
has  completed  a  community  survey  with  447 
respondents.   During  its  two  years  of  opera- 
tion, some  4,000  clients  have  been  registered 
at  the  Center.   This  project  seeks  to:   (1) 
analyze  the  data  collected  by  the  Center  on 
its  clientele,  their  problems,  and  services 
rendered;  and  (2)  analyze  the  data  collected 
in  the  first  community  survey,  and  re- inter- 
view the  survey  respondents  who  became  Cen- 
ter clients  as  well  as  a  sample  of  the  re- 
spondents who  did  not  come  to  the  Center. 
Both  aspects  of  this  research  are  intended 
to  ascertain  whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
problems  of  the  inner  city  emanating  from 
chronic  poverty  have  been  rectified  or 
alleviated. 

This  research  will  also  explicate  a  feasible 
structure  for  the  delivery  and  coordination 
of  service  directed  to  that  portion  of  the 
urban  population  that  has  the  greatest  need 


for  help,  often  with  multiple  problems,  but 
who  are  least  willing  or  able  to  seek  out 
and  use  help.   (WCJ) 


222.   ALTERNATIVE  JUVENILE  COURT 
REHABILITATION  APPROACHES 

(a)  Robert  C.  Hanson,  Ted  Rubin, 
Lester  G.  Thomas,  Ted  Alex,  and  Sue 
Dodson.   (b)  Completed  and  findings 
published  in  1968  as  a  monograph. 
Available  from  the  Denver  Juvenile 
Court.   No  charge.   (c)  University  of 
Colorado,  Institute  of  Behavioral 
Science  and  the  Denver  Juvenile  Court, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  ascertain  the  effects  of  alter- 
native rehabilitation  approaches  available 
to  a  juvenile  court. 

Previous  Research.   Ted  Rubin  and  Lester  G. 
Thomas  (eds.),  Inhalation  of  Glue  Fumes  and 
Other  Substance  Abuse  Practices  Among  Ado- 
lescents, Denver: 
1967. 


Denver  Juvenile  Court, 


Method.   Four  groups  of  teen-age,  Spanish- 
American,  glue-sniffing  boys  were  studied 
over  a  year's  time. 

Findings .   The  "group  approach"  proved  most 
effective  in  reducing  glue  sniffing  and  other 
delinquent  behavior  and  in  improving  self- 
images  for  two  groups.   Boys  who  received 
intensive  therapy  and  family  counseling  on 
an  individual  basis  and  those  who  received 
the  traditional  individual  counseling  of  a 
court  probation  counselor  continued  to  de- 
cline on  most  measures  of  behavior  and  atti- 
tudes.  The  evidence  suggests  that  intensive 
help  in  school  on  a  group  basis  and  work  with 
"natural"  friendship  groups  in  the  neighbor- 
hood setting  may  be  a  practicable  alternative 
to  traditional  court  methods  of  treating 
juvenile  delinquents.   (RCH) 


223.   USE  OF  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS  AS 
CHILD  CARE  WORKERS 

(a)  George  von  Hilsheimer.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  Green  Valley  School 
(Orange  City,  Florida).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  whether  the  primary 
cause  of  social  conflict  in  juveniles  is 
lack  of  positive  functions  and  identity  as 
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a  socially  useful  person. 

Method.   After  brief  supportive  training, 
juvenile  offenders  serve  as  child  care  work- 
ers in  an  emergency  level  program  giving 
minimum  standard  care  to  migrant  farm  chil- 
dren or  slum  children.   Comparisons  are 
drawn  with  matched  offenders  not  partici- 
pating in  any  program  and  those  receiving 
social  casework  treatment.   (SIE) 


Recreation 


224.   COORDINATED  REGIONAL  RECREATION 
PLANNING 

(a)  William  E.  Rennebohm.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  U.  S.  Department  of 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  the  mechanics  and  pro- 
cedures necessary  for  developing  regional 
recreation  plans;  develop  realistic  pro- 
cedures by  which  a  planning  group  repre- 
senting units  of  different  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  private  groups  can  develop  a  co- 
ordinated regional  recreation  plan.   The 
study  will  encompass  the  planning  interests 
of  federal,  state  and  local  governmental 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  private  sector. 

Method.   An  analysis  is  being  made  of  past, 
present,  and  proposed  regional  planning  and 
action  programs  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  type  of  organizational  structure  best 
suited  both  to  develop  a  regional  recreation 
plan  and  to  carry  out  subsequent  plan  im- 
plementation.  Two  dissimilar  geographical 
areas—areas  with  differing  resources,  pop- 
ulations, governmental  structures  and  land 
ownership  patterns—are  being  used  as  non- 
theoretical  models  in  determining  regional 
boundary  selection  criteria  and  to  provide 
case  studies  of  the  actual  problems  to  be 
met  in  developing  plan  objectives,  organiza- 
tional procedures,  and  coordinating  machin- 
ery.  (SIE) 


225.   AESTHETIC  AND  RECREATIONAL  POTENTIAL 
OF  SMALL  NATURALISTIC  STREAMS  NEAR 
URBAN  AREAS 


U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  Office 
of  Water  Resources  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  a  methodology  for  identify- 
ing and  evaluating  the  aesthetic  and  recre- 
ational potential  or  remnantal  natural  areas 
along  small  streams  near  fast  growing  cities. 
The  study  is  specifically  concerned  with  two 
creeks  (tributaries  of  the  Kentucky  River) 
near  the  Lexington,  Kentucky  metropolitan 
area. 

Method.   The  research  plan  includes:   (1) 
a  detailed  inventory  of  the  natural  and 
cultural  features  of  the  two  watersheds  uti- 
lizing all  available  hydrologic,  pedologic, 
geologic,  topographic,  legal,  zoning,  eco- 
nomic, and  demographic  information;  (2)  an 
intensive  application  of  airphoto  interpreta- 
tion procedures  to  supplement  and  update  the 
above  data  and  tentatively  to  identify  sites 
with  scenic  and/or  recreational  possibilities; 
(3)  field  investigations  to  correlate  and 
check  the  findings  in  the  above  two  projects, 
and  to  collect  additional  information,  par- 
ticularly that  concerned  with  such  data  as 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  stream  water, 
accessibility,  and  pollution  sources;  (4) 
an  economic  feasibility  study  of  each  of  the 
tentative  sites  comparing  the  costs  of  ac- 
quisition (or  reservation)  and  development 
with  estimated  tangible  and  intangible  bene- 
fits; and  (5)  generalizing  the  methodology 
for  application  in  other  urban  areas.   (JAD) 


226.   THE  IMPACT  OF  SEASONAL  HOME  OWNER- 
SHIP IN  RURAL  AREAS 


(a)  John  A.  Dearinger  and  L.  Douglas 
James.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  under  sponsorship  of 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Minnesota,  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  State  of  Minnesota.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Determine  local  government  and 
policy  implications  of  seasonal  home  owner- 
ship in  rural  areas. 

Method.   Interview  a  random  sample  of  sea- 
sonal recreation  property  owners  to  obtain 
information  on  the  following  subjects: 
physical  characteristics  of  seasonably  used 
property;  expenditures  by  property  owners 
in  the  seasonal  home  community;  extent  and 
nature  of  use  of  seasonal  home;  attitudes 
toward  public  services,  facilities,  and  pol- 
icies; and  related  information.   Survey  re- 
sults will  be  supplemented  with  data  from 
sources  within  the  county  selected  for  study 
and  from  published  reports.   Descriptive  and 
analytical  procedures  will  demonstrate  the 
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motives  for  seasonal  home  ownership,  the 
impact  of  seasonal  home  use  on  the  rural 
community,  the  adequacy  of  public  policies 
and  services,  and  other  factors  related 
to  the  future  development  of  this  segment 
of  the  rural  economy.   (SIE) 


227.   OUTDOOR  RECREATION  RESEARCH: 
REFERENCE  CATALOG  -  1967 


(a)  Lawrence  N.  Stevens.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  March,  1968,  by 
investigating  agencies.   Available 
from  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  20240.   177  pp.   (c)  U.  S. 
Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  and  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Science  Information  Ex- 
change,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  is  the  second  catalog  pre- 
pared by  Science  Information  Exchange  as  a 
service  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  in  cooperation  with  other  fed- 
eral agencies,  state  organizations,  univer- 
sities, and  research  contractors.   The 
catalog  presents  a  listing  and  brief  descrip- 
tion of  current  and  recently  completed  re- 
search on  outdoor  recreation  and  quality  of 
the  environment.   It  is  based  on  project 
outlines  submitted  by  outdoor  recreation 
research  workers  throughout  the  United 
States.   Materials  are  indexed  by  perform- 
ing organizations,  principal  investigators, 
and  subject.   (ML) 


228.   A  DIRECTORY  OF  PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS 
PROVIDING  ASSISTANCE  IN  OUTDOOR 
RECREATION 


Published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Inte- 
rior, Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  1968. 
Available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  20402.   68  pp.   $.30  per 
copy. 

This  publication  lists  many  private  sources 
of  assistance,  including  publications  and 
other  aids,  of  value  to  the  developer  or 
operator  who  needs  technical  advice  in  the 
planning,  development,  and  operation  of 
outdoor  recreation  areas.   (CK) 


Cu 1 tural  Activities 


229.   THE  ARTS  IN  BOSTON 


(a)  Bernard  Taper.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  Harvard  University.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Survey  and  analyze  the  state  of 
the  arts  in  Boston  at  the  present  time,  and 
determine  what  measures  might  be  taken  to 
foster  and  strengthen  the  arts  in  Boston 
and  to  make  them  more  meaningful  to  a  larger 
segment  of  the  citizenry.   Special  attention 
is  being  paid  to  an  analysis  of  the  sources 
of  financial  support  and  the  issues  involved 
in  the  changing  nature  of  patronage  for  the 
arts.   (SIE) 


230.   CREATIVE  ARTS  FOR  ALIENATED  YOUTH 

(a)  J.  C.  Michael  Allen.   (b)  In  pro- 
cess,  (c)  St.  Mark's  Church  In-the- 
Bowery,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Continue,  extend  and  further  devel- 
op a  creative  arts  program  designed  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  alienated  and  un- 
committed youth  to  engage  in  productive 
activities.   The  program  is  geared  toward 
deflecting  trouble-prone  and  deviant  youth 
from  otherwise  self-destructive  and  socially 
deviant  behavior  through  committment  and 
participation  in  creative  art  work.   The 
program  consists  of  three  major  units:   (1) 
theatre  program;  (2)  film-making  program; 
and  (3)  poetry  and  writing  program.   Each 
is  designed  to  promote  serious  and  disci- 
plined creative  work  by  workshops  and  public 
presentations.   Artist-directors  and  tech- 
nical equipment  are  the  basic  resources  to 
be  utilized.   The  problem  of  youth  alienation 
and  social  deviance,  and  the  program's  effec- 
tiveness will  be  assessed  and  evaluated  by 
a  research  staff.   (JCA) 


231.   LIBRARY  MASTER  PLAN  STUDY  (METROPOL- 
ITAN DADE  COUNTY,  FLORIDA) 


(a)  Reginald  Walters,  Alan  R.  Bly, 
John  Cox,  and  Eugene  Vorhies.   (b)  In 
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process.   (c)  Metropolitan  Dade  County 
Planning  Department,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Formulate  a  plan  for  the  provision 
of  library  service  to  all  residents  of  Dade 
County. 

Method.   Determine  the  desirable  level  of 
library  service  for  all  citizens  of  Dade 
County;  establish  library  standards  for  the 
specific  needs  of  Dade  County's  present  and 
future  population;  inventory  and  survey 
existing  conditions  and  present  and  future 
needs  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  plan  prep- 
aration; produce  a  long-range  plan  for  li- 
brary service  in  the  area  with  specific 
recommendations  for  physical  facilities, 
priorities,  organization,  and  financing; 
and  translate  the  plan  into  reality.   (SIE) 


V.  Land  Use  and  Transportation 


Survey  procedures  are  illustrated  in  a  sam- 
ple area  of  approximately  eighty-square 
miles. 

Data  collection  and  recording  forms  are  in- 
cluded as  appendices  in  the  report.   The 
principal  survey  tools  are  the  Path  Charac- 
teristic Card,  the  Area  Characteristic  Card, 
and  the  Quality  Rating  Card.   It  is  proposed 
that  a  jury  give  relative  ratings  along  the 
dimensions  of  use  of  land,  identity,  diver- 
sity, structure,  insults,  and  attractiveness, 
Each  of  these  criteria  is  defined  for  pur- 
poses of  jury  ratings. 

A  key  concept  for  the  method  is  the  "environ- 
mental unity."   These  are  homogeneous,  dis- 
tinguishable, and  capable  of  being  analyzed 
by  the  criteria  defined.   (Many  of  the  cri- 
teria derive  from  the  seminal  work  of  Lynch 
and  Rodwin  in  their  1958  AIP  Journal  article 
on  the  "Theory  of  Urban  Form.")   Two  other 
important  concepts  from  the  point  of  view  of 
planning  applications  are  quality  change 
potential  and  use  change  potential.   The 
investigators  hope  to  be  able  to  use  these 
as  variables  in  an  urban  growth  model,  there- 
by systematically  introducing  environmental 
quality  factors  into  predictions  of  future 
growth.   (AIP) 


I 


Urban  Design 


233.   TECHNIQUES  OF  EVALUATION  FOR 
DESIGNERS 


232.   ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES:   DESIGN 
RESOURCES 


(a)  Robert  W.  Marans .   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  title,  A 
Manual  on  the  Development  of  an  Envi- 
ronmental Study  for  Design  Resources 
Including  Visual,  Historic,  Symbolic, 
and  Cultural  Features.   (c)  Detroit 
Regional  Transportation  and  Land  Use 
Study.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Propose  and  discuss  methods  for 
collecting,  analyzing,  evaluating,  and 
using  data  on  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment . 

Method.   Criteria  for  defining  design  re- 
sources and  collecting  environmental  data 
derive  from  consideration  of  the  role  of 
design  in  the  planning  process.   The  spe- 
cific context  for  this  study  is  the  metro- 
politan land  use-transportation  planning 
process.   The  study  is  admittedly  experi- 
mental and  may  be  considered  innovational . 


(a)  Henry  Sanoff.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  above  title,  May,  1968. 
Available  from  North  Carolina  State 
University  (Raleigh),  School  of  Design, 
Design  Research  Laboratory.   66  pp. 
Library  of  Congress  Catalog  Card  Num- 
ber 68:64268.   (c)  North  Carolina 
State  University  (Raleigh),  Design 
Research  Laboratory.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  relieve  the  designer  of  analysis 
which  can  be  handled  by  methods  of  statis- 
tics, and  to  give  him,  through  the  use  of 
occupant-user  surveys,  a  better  evaluation 
of  existing  structures. 

Method.   Different  types  of  charts,  tests, 
and  rating  scales  are  discussed  along  with 
their  merits  and  disadvantages.   Emphasis 
is  given  to  factors  that  may  influence  the 
response  of  the  subject,  such  as  season  of 
the  year  in  which  the  evaluation  is  made, 
and  the  fact  that  subjects  may  exaggerate 
zoning  faults.   Pictorial  preference  tests 
to  obtain  responses  from  illiterate  subjects 
are  also  discussed.   (LR) 
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Method, 


Studies  will  be  made  of  communities 


234.   THE  URBAN  DESIGN  PROCESS  AND  THE 
ORGANIZATION  FOR  PLANNING 

(a)  George  Kurilko.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Harvard  University.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  investigate  the  effects  of  the 
organizational  environment  on  the  process 
of  large-scale,  complex  designing  of  urban 
form. 

Method.   Organization  influences  on  design 
decisions  in  specific  cases  will  be  identi- 
fied and  analyzed,  and  evaluated  for  their 
effects  on  actual  design  policies  and  pro- 
ducts.  Conclusions  will  be  generalized, 
where  possible,  into  recommendations  for 
better  organization  of  urban  design  in  the 
total  city  planning  process.   (SIE) 


235.   GENERATION  OF  URBAN  DESIGNS 

(a)  William  L.  Porter.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Harvard  University.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Analyze  urban  designs  in  terms  of 
explicit  statements  of  data  and  manipulation 
of  these  data;  experiment  with  a  computer 
program  that  can  accomodate  these  statements 
to  determine  the  contribution  of  this  ap- 
proach to  the  urban  designer  in  generating 
design  ideas.   (SIE) 


to  determine  how  factors  such  as  size,  sha; 
and  orientation  of  outdoor  spaces  within 
communities  influence  the  microclimate  and 
aesthetics  of  communities.   Characteristics 
such  as  temperature  and  wind  velocity  will 
be  studied.   Devices  for  control  of  micro- 
climate and  for  aesthetic  effect  within  com- 
munities will  be  designed  and,  if  feasible, 
models  constructed.   Preliminary  site  plans 
for  use  by  consulting  architectural  firms  will 
be  prepared,  as  well  as  detailed  landscape 
plans  for  specific  projects  such  as  new 
buildings,  plazas,  and  recreation  areas. 
(SIE) 


237 


THE  CITY  AS  A  TRIP 


(a)  Stephen  S.  Carr.  (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Harvard  University.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  process  of  perceiving 
and  organizing  the  city  experience  from  an 
expressway. 

Method.   Experiments  were  conducted  by  means 
of  slides,  motion  pictures,  model  simulations, 
and  while  traveling  over  expressways.   These 
dealt  with  perceptual  selection  as  indicated 
by  eye  fixations  and  the  process  of  organiza- 
tion as  revealed  through  memory  reconstruc- 
tion.  Findings  are  being  used  to  develop 
methods  to  predict  what  will  be  looked  at 
and  remembered  and  how  this  information  will 
be  organized.   The  results  will  be  directly 
useful  in  highway  and  city  design.   (SIE) 


236.   COMMUNITY  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPROVEMENT 
THROUGH  URBAN  AND  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN 

(a)  P.  C.  Johnson.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  South  Dakota  State  University, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  under 
sponsorship  of  State  of  South  Dakota. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  find  means  of  improving  the 
microclimate  and  aesthetics  of  towns,  cities, 
and  single  dwelling  units  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  more  livable  and  enjoyable 
environments.   Other  objectives  involve  pre- 
liminary site  planning  for  new  campus  build- 
ings, designing  landscape  improvements  for 
the  campus,  and  making  detailed  drawings  of 
proposed  improvements.   Outlying  research 
locations  will  be  included  in  addition  to 
the  Brookings  Campus. 


238.   PERCEIVING  RAPIDLY  CHANGING  SCENES 


(a)  Mary  C.  Potter  and  Ronald  M. 
Pickett.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  Joint 
Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and 
Harvard  University.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  human  perception  of 
rapidly  changing  scenes  and  its  relevance 
to  the  visual  performance  of  people  in  mo- 
tion on  highways,  city  sidewalks,  and  else- 
where. 

Method.   A  rapid  succession  of  still  photo- 
graphs simulates  the  succession  of  eye  fix- 
ations, three  a  second,  that  characterizes 
normal  vision.   (Up  to  two  pictures  can  be 
remembered  per  second;  at  higher  rates,  the 
rest  are  seen  but  so  completely  forgotten 
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that  they  do  not  look  familiar  minutes 
later.   However,  selective  perception  is 
possible  even  at  eight  pictures  a  second.) 
(SIE) 


240. 


239.   TRI-COUNTY  RIVERFRONT  STUDY 
(PEORIA,  ILLINOIS) 


(a)  Donald  J.  Irving,  Robert  L. 
Pinkerton,  Richard  Dunlavey,  L.  Donald 
Luebbe,  John  C.  Lawrence,  Walter  Roch 
von  Rochsburg,  and  John  M.  Lobberecht. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Tri-County  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission  (Peoria, 
Illinois),  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  project  is  concerned  with  many 
aspects  of  riverfront  development  along  the 
Illinois  River:   usage-trends,  economic 
aspects,  development  techniques,  an  early 
action  program,  land-use  planning,  and 
costs  and  scheduling. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  development 
techniques  study.   It  demonstrates  how 
typical  riverfront  conditions  can  be  handled 
in  utilizing  to  maximum  advantage:   (1) 
natural  grades  and/or  revised  grades  to  sep- 
arate uses  not  completely  compatible;  (2) 
methods  of  utilizing  air  rights  over  ground- 
level  transportation  systems;  (3)  methods 
of  providing  vehicular  and/or  pedestrian 
access  through  or  over  present  land-use 
and/or  other  barriers  presently  limiting 
access  to  the  riverfront  areas;  (4)  methods 
of  accommodating  pleasure  boat  tie-ups  or 
docks;  and  (5)  methods  of  screening  from 
view  riverfront  rail  facilities.   Visual 
appearance  will  be  a  prime  factor. 

The  early  action  program  lists  initial 
riverfront  development  projects  based  upon 
ability:   (1)  to  be  undertaken  readily; 
(2)  to  stimulate  public  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm; (3)  to  bring  various  public,  semi- 
public,  and  private  agencies  together  into 
a  coordinated  team  in  undertaking  such 
initial  projects,  and  which  could  be  con- 
tinued in  later,  more  extensive  projects 
for  the  development  of  the  riverfront. 
(DJI) 


A  PROTOTYPE  URBAN  COMMUNITY  THAT 
COULD  FLOAT  ON  A  WATER  BODY  ADJACENT 
TO  AN  EXISTING  METROPOLITAN  AREA 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
Upon  completion,  a  model,  report, 
and  drawings  will  be  submitted  to 
sponsoring  agency.   (c)  Triton  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  the  physical  problems  of 
constructing  a  city  that  could  float  on 
water  and  have  a  population  of  up  to  100,000 
inhabitants,  and  analyze  its  costs  in  com- 
parison with  costs  of  urban  renewal  or  in- 
land new- town  development.   The  city  would 
be  conceived  as  part  of  an  existing  metro- 
politan area  and  would  be  intended  for  a 
low-  and  low-middle-income  population.   The 
project  will  represent  a  new  combination  of 
technological  components,  systems  of  flota- 
tion, of  lightweight  construction,  and  pre- 
fabrication  of  residential  and  commercial 
space  modules.   New  principles  of  community 
organization  will  be  applied  to  planning  the 
city. 

Method.   (1)  Construct  a  model  of  the  pro- 
posed floating  city;  (2)  prepare  a  report 
including  drawings,  an  economic  analysis  of 
the  proposed  scheme,  discussion  of  the  ap- 
propriate industry  to  build  such  a  city, 
ownership,  major  advantages  in  mechanical 
services  and  climate  control,  and  flexibility 
of  the  modular  elements;  and  (3)  prepare 
general  design  drawings  of  the  city.   (HUD) 


241.   DESIGN  RESOURCES  OF  A  RURAL  AREA 


(a)  Stephen  W.  Jacobs,  Mildred  Taylor, 
Joan  Buchman,  and  Mary  Raddant.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
title,  Design  Resources  of  a  Rural 
Area:   Architecture  Worth  Saving  in 
Wayne  County,  New  York.   (c)  Cornell 
University,  College  of  Architecture, 
Art,  and  Planning,  under  sponsorship 
of  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   The  project  tests  and  demonstrates 
methods  of  identifying  areas,  forms,  and 
sites  of  esthetic  or  cultural  interest  in 
rural  areas  to  encourage  their  use  in  new 
development.   The  report  features  photographs 
and  includes  a  guide  section.   (SWJ) 
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242. 


Urban  Renewal 


URBAN  RENEWAL: 
AND  PLANNING 


244.   GUIDELINES  FOR  STATE  PARTICIPATION 
IN  THE  LOCAL  URBAN  RENEWAL  PROCESS 


PEOPLE,  POLITICS, 


(a)  Jewel  Be  Hush  and  Murray  Hausknecht 

(b)  Completed  and  published,  1967, 

by  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Garden  City, 
New  York.   (c)  Individual  research 
sponsored  by  grants  from  the  George  N. 
Shuster  Fund  of  Hunter  College  and  the 
Center  for  Education  in  Politics. 
142  pp.   $1.95  per  copy.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  is  a  collection  of  ar- 
ticles by  a  wide  variety  of  people  who  have 
written  on  the  fields  of  housing  and  urban 
renewal.   Articles  cover  the  history  of  the 
early  roots  of  renewal  and  some  basic  con- 
stitutional issues  which  it  has  raised. 
The  objectives  of  urban  renewal  are  raised, 
and  one  major  goal,  slum  clearance,  is 
discussed  in  greater  detail.   Other  areas 
of  study  include  the  political  process, 
citizen  participation,  problems  of  reloca- 
tion, and  public  housing.   Some  innovations 
and  new  ideas  are  described  and  tentatively 
assessed.   (ML) 


243.   A  BENEFIT-COST  STUDY  OF  URBAN 
REDEVELOPMENT 


(a)  Stephen  D.  Messner.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title. 
Available  from  Bureau  of  Business 
Research,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  47401.   Paper, 
$4.00  per  copy;  hardbound,  $5.00. 
(c)  University  of  Connecticut,  Center 
for  Real  Estate  and  Urban* Economic 
Studies.   (d)  None. 
Problem.   Conduct  a  benefit-cost  study  of 
urban  redevelopment.   The  technique  of 
benefit-cost  analysis  is  applied  to  various 
redevelopment  projects  undertaken  by  the ^ 
city  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana.   The  diffi- 
culty associated  with  judging  the  usefulness 
of  a  project  and  the  wide  differences  which 
often  exist  between  announced  goals  and 
actual  accomplishment  are  noted.   The  fact 
that  the  city  did  not  make  use  of  federal 
funds,  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
study,  adds  a  special  dimension  to  this 
report.   Indianapolis,  therefore,  had  ad- 
ditional latitude  in  the  design  of  urban 
redevelopment  projects  since  it  was  not 
subject  to  federal  restrictions.   (JRW) 


(a)  LeRoy  Jones.   (b)  In  process. 
Upon  completion,  a  final  report  will 
be  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  other 
state  governments.   (c)  State  of 
Connecticut,  Department  of  Community 
Affairs,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   A  demonstration  project  which  will: 
(1)  Analyze  blight  in  each  Connecticut  munic- 
ipality to  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  state  and  local  programs  in  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  blight.   (2)  Identify 
characteristics  of  blighted  neighborhoods 
to  highlight  problems  involved  in  overcoming 
physical  and  social  degeneration  in  these 
neighborhoods.   (3)  Provide  a  blueprint  for 
effective  action  by  the  state  to  prevent 
and  eliminate  the  growth  of  slums  and  blight. 
This  action  program  may  include  proposals 
for  new  state  legislation,  recommendations 
for  improved  coordination  among  state  agen- 
cies concerned  with  community  development, 
suggestions  for  new  forms  of  financial 
assistance,  or  plans  for  more  efficient  use 
of  existing  tools  in  the  renewal  process. 
(SIE) 


245.   THE  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ENTERPRISE 


(a)  George  S.  Duggar.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Graduate 
School  of  Public  and  International 
Affairs,  Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 

(d)  13:2-134. 

Problem.   To  describe  a  genus  of  administra- 
tive action  which  is  not  organizational  man- 
agement, but  rather  is  the  concerting  of 
several  formal  organizations  in  purposeful 
activity.   To  identify  this  genus,  describe 
it  "anatomically,"  "physiologically,"  and 
" taxonomica 1 ly . " 

Method.   Emphasis  in  recent  months  has  been 
on  making  the  concept  more  fully  general  in 
the  sense  of  applying  it  to  other  cultures. 
Two  trips  to  Asia  during  the  past  year  served 
to  test  previous  formulations  against  strik- 
ingly different  milieu.   Work  in  Pakistan, 
and  quick  checks  in  other  Asian  countries, 
advanced  the  efforts  to  reformulate  the 
"enterprise"  concept  where  needed  and  make 
it  quite  general. 
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The  proposed  check  of  what  has  happened  to 
urban  renewal  as  the  major  case  study  of 
urban  development  enterprise,  evolved  into 
separate  research.   Essentially,  it  is  a 
recheck  after  ten  years  into  changes  in 
urban  renewal  in  the  most  instructive  of 
the  18  local  renewal  enterprises  studied 
ten  years  ago.   (GSD) 


246.   THE  REHABILITATION  PLANNING  GAME 

(a)  Langley  Keyes.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  Harvard  University.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  project,  a  comparative  anal- 
ysis of  three  Boston  neighborhoods  that  have 
recently  planned  for  urban  renewal,  is  a 
study  in  the  diversity  of  neighborhoods. 
It  explores  the  hypothesis  that  the  rehabil- 
itation planning  process  can  be  seen  as  a 
game  situation  in  which  planners  and  neigh- 
borhood people  bargain  over  the  form  and 
content  of  a  physical  plan  for  the  area's 
future.   Who  is  planned  with  and  for  is 
a  function  of  the  unique  socioeconomic  and 
political  dynamics  of  the  individual  neigh- 
borhood.  (SIE) 


247.   CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION  IN  URBAN 
RENEWAL  PLANNING 

(a)  Stuart  Rush  and  B.  B.  Kymlicka. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  under  sponsorship 
of  Canadian  Council  on  Urban  and 
Regional  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  and  analyze  the  problem  of 
community  participation  in  urban  renewal 
planning,  and,  in  particular,  the  role  of 
a  residents'  association  in  defining  and 
expressing  community  needs. 

Method.   In  a  downtown  neighborhood  of 
London  that  is  slated  for  renewal,  the  ac- 
tion of  student  community  workers  will  be 
observed  closely  and  its  effects  analyzed. 
The  project  will  also  analyze,  as  they 
develop,  relationships  between  neighborhood 
groups  and  the  various  municipal  and  provin- 
cial agencies  involved  in  urban  renewal 
planning  and  implementation.   (CCURR) 
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248.   EXPERIMENTAL  ORTHOPHOTOMAP  PRODUCTION 
AND  DISTRIBUTION 


(a)  Marvin  B.  Scher.   (b)  In  process. 
Specific  areas  for  experimental  pro- 
duction of  orthophotomaps  have  been 
selected;  these  orthophotomaps  are  in 
various  stages  of  preparation.   (c) 
U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  Topographic  Division, 
Washington,  D.  C,  20242.   (d)  14:1- 
167. 

Problem.   (1)  Evaluate  user  response  to 
l:12,000-scale  versus  1: 24,000-scale  ortho- 
photomap  coverage  of  urban  areas,  and  the 
amount  and  type  of  cartographic  symboliza- 
tion  needed  to  clarify  the  photoimage 
information.   (2)  Determine  whether  photo- 
graphic imagery  is  improved  by  printing  on 
some  medium  other  than  standard  map  stock. 
(3)  Determine  the  potential  applications  of 
12-inch  focal  length  photography  in  the 
preparation  of  orthophotomaps  for  urban 
areas  and  densely  timbered  areas.   (4)  Work 
toward  completely  eliminating  mosaic  lines 
between  adjoining  photographs  for  best  ap- 
pearance. 

Previous  Research.   (1)  The  experimental 
Roanoke,  Virginia,  and  Cave  Creek,  Arizona, 
orthophotomaps  published  at  1:24,000  scale. 
These  were  selected  as  representative  samples 
of  widely  divergent  types  of  terrain  and 
cultural  conditions.   This  research  indicated 
that  certain  areas  may  be  more  suitable  for 
orthophotomapping,  also  that  investigation 
of  different  map  scales  for  publication  was 
warranted.   (2)  Orthophotomaps  of  Okefenokee 
Swamp  and  Florida  Everglades.   Evaluation 
of  user  response  led  to  these  maps  being 
approved  for  publication  in  the  National 
Topographic  Series. 

Method.   Eight  7.5-minute  quadrangles  have 
been  selected  for  reproduction  as  ortho- 
photomaps, four  representing  urban  areas, 
the  others  representing  areas  of  sparse 
cultural  detail.   The  urban  areas  included 
in  the  study  are  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Austin,  Texas;  and 
Los  Angeles,  California.   Orthophotomaps 
of  each  of  the  selected  quadrangles  are  being 
prepared  at  1:24,000  scale.   An  orthophoto- 
map  of  a  selected  portion  of  each  quadrangle 
representing  an  urban  area  will  also  be  pre- 
pared at  1:12,000  scale.   The  final  ortho- 
photomap  products  will  be  circulated  to 
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appropriate  map  users  for  evaluation  and 
comment.   (MBS) 


249.    CALIFORNIA  REGIONAL  LAND-USE 
INFORMATION  SYSTEM 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Final  summary 
report  completed.   Available  from 
TRW  Systems  Group,  1  Space  Park, 
Redondo  Beach,  California.   (c)  TRW 
Systems  Group,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Prepare  a  regional  land-use  infor- 
mation system  for  California. 

Findings.   Principal  conclusions  reached  are: 
(1)  there  is  heavy  traffic  in  the  exchange 
of  land-related  data;  (2)  significant  bene- 
fits are  possible  from  the  solution  of  iden- 
tified data  problems;  (3)  data  users  are 
aware  of  the  needs  and  are  highly  coopera- 
tive; (4)  a  statewide  land-data  system  should 
be  implemented;  the  index  and  additional  key 
functions  should  be  centralized;  data  col- 
lection, storage,  and  retrieval  should  re- 
main the  responsibility  of  the  cognizant 
organizations  within  the  individual  data 
centers;  (5)  an  operating  statewide  system 
is  possible  in  five  years,  with  partial  ser- 
vices available  in  three  years;  (6)  five- 
year  development  and  operational  costs  will 
be  $2.9  million;  net  savings  of  $1.6  million 
over  costs  are  estimated  for  the  same  period; 
and  (7)  the  development  and  operational  ef- 
fort should  be  under  the  direction  of  an 
interorganizational  policy  and  plans  group. 

The  approach  is  based  on  systems  engineering 
techniques  used  successfully  on  complex 
military  and  civilian  programs..  The  method- 
ology employed  involves  step-by-step  iden- 
tification of  user  requirements  through 
surveys  and  analysis;  translation  of  user 
requirements  into  usable  technical  parameters 
that  can  be  handled  by  modern  data  processing 
systems;  and  the  design  of  a  system  that  sat- 
isfies the  requirements  within  schedule, 
budgetary,  and  environmental  constraints. 
The  recommended  design  would  establish  inde- 
pendently operated  regional  or  local  data 
centers  responsible  for  the  functions  of 
data  collection,  storage,  retrieval,  and 
indexing.   A  centralized  state  land-data 
system  (CLDS)  would  perform  the  index  oper- 
ation, transformation  and  clearinghouse 
functions.   Regional  and  local  data  centers 
would  provide  input  for  and  receive  output 
from  the  CLDS  in  conformance  with  a  Feder- 
ated Information  System  concept  developed 


for  the  California  State  Department  of  Fi- 
nance by  the  Lockheed  Missile  and  Space  Co. 

The  report  includes  sections  on  program 
development  and  costs  and  benefits  as  well 
as  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  pro- 
posed system  in  helping  to  find  the  best 
route  for  a  modern  freeway.   Data  from  Santa 
Clara  County  is  used  in  the  illustration. 
(AIP) 


250. 


LAND-USE  INVENTORY 


(a)  Alexander  M.  Kennedy.   (b)  A 
report  dealing  with  the  methodological 
aspects  of  the  inventory  completed 
June,  1967.   Results  to  be  issued  in 
a  subsequent  report.   (c)  Detroit 
Regional  Transportation  and  Land  Use 
Study  (TALUS).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Create  a  set  of  land-use  maps, 
a  computer  based  land-use  data  bank  for  the 
seven-county  TALUS  study  area,  and  methods 
for  using  the  data  bank  as  a  tool  for  re- 
gional planning  analysis.   Criteria  to  be 
met  in  the  inventory  deal  with  dimensions 
of  land  use,  compatibility  with  other  survey 
data,  data  uniformity,  and  data  updating. 

Method.   Data  sources  used  were  existing 
land-use  maps,  utility  company  records,  and 
aerial  photography.   A  special  feature  of 
the  inventory  procedure  called  the  Site 
Activity  System  is  described  in  the  report. 
The  principal  data  source  for  this  is  util- 
ity company  records.   The  steps  of  the  meth- 
odology were:   develop  land-use  map  series 
at  county  and  regional  scales;  develop  meth- 
odology for  production  of  a  generalized 
block  land-use  inventory;  perform  data  pro- 
cessing and  clerical  tasks  required  to  change 
a  utility  company's  records  into  a  research 
oriented  regional  activity  file;  and  inte- 
grate all  TALUS  land-use  data  for  selected 
areas.   (AIP) 


251.   BASE  MAPPING  PROGRAM 


(a)  Alfred  N.  Montgomery.   (b)  Tech- 
nical report  published  May,  1967. 
It  is  one  of  three  describing  the 
Phase  I  product  of  the  TALUS  Aerial 
Photography  and  Mapping  Section. 
The  other  two  deal  with  Aerial  Photog- 
raphy and  Grid  Coordinate  Coding. 
(c)  Detroit  Regional  Transportation 
and  Land  Use  Study.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   A  preliminary  study  of  specifica- 
tions and  sources,  development  and  analysis 
of  alternatives  for  accuracy,  cost  and  tim- 
ing, and  the  work  program  to  develop  maps 
which  would  serve  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
Detroit  Regional  Transportation  and  Land  Use 
Study's  several  substudies,  and  whose  data 
later  could  be  transferred  to  TALUS  maps 
when  available.   It  deals  with  the  problem 
of  finding  maps  covering  the  4,500-square 
mile  area  which  can  be  transformed  to  a 
uniform  scale,  and  which  are  accurate  and 
reproducible. 

Method.   The  best  sources  found  and  used 
were  county  planning  agencies,  maps  of  util- 
ity companies,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
various  units  of  local  government,  and  plan- 
ning consultants.   Of  particular  interest 
were  the  inputs  provided  by  the  Detroit 
Edison  Co.   Aerial  photography  was  used  to 
correct  and  update  township  maps  at  the 
scales  at  which  they  were  available.   Com- 
puters were  employed  to  plot  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  grid  control  points.   Appen- 
dices include  status  reports  in  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  maps  for  the  TALUS  study 
area,  drafting  procedures,  and  a  list  of 
TALUS  base  maps.   (AIP) 


252.   INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  LAND  TITLE  RECORDS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Report  issued 
July,  1967.   (c)  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Committee  on  Land  Title  Records, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  make  recommendations  for  im- 
proving land  title  recording  procedures. 

Findings .   Recommendations  for  improving 
land  title  recording  procedures  are:   (1) 
establish  a  common  geographical  base  in 
land  title  recording  which  will  result  in 
more  "uniformity,  certainty  and  coordination 
in  the  processing  of  land  title  and  related 
records";  (2)  create  national  standards  for 
land  surveys  and  land  maps  and  national 
grid  and  parcel  identification  codes;  and 
(3)  require  universal  use  within  states  of 
proper  grid  systems  such  as  the  State  Plan 
Coordinate  System.   The  first  logical  step 
may  be  federal  legislation  establishing 
standards  for  surveying  and  mapping,  includ- 
ing use  of  a  proper  grid  system.   The  report 
also  recommends  establishing  an  advisory 
committee  in  ABA  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  information  on  land  records. 

The  report  also  covers  the  Tri-State  Con- 
ference on  Comprehensive  Urban  Land  Data 


Systems  (CULDATA) .   CULDATA  systems  are  de- 
fined, and  three  studies  of  information 
systems  presented  at  the  meeting  are  reported 
on  in  regard  to  their  major  characteristics. 
These  three  are  the  current  Cincinnati  Study, 
the  current  District  of  Columbia  Study,  and 
the  New  Nassau  County,  New  York,  Automated 
Recording  System.   The  Cincinnati  study  re- 
port includes  system  characteristics.   (AIP) 


253.   TESTING  A  TRAFFIC- LAND  USE  MODEL 


(a)  Hugh  Fullerton.   (b)  In  process. 
Data  collected  and  analyzed  for  the 
base  years.   Testing  of  models  com- 
menced in  May.   Final  report  to  be 
available  by  end  of  1968.   (c)  Kates, 
Peat,  Marwick  and  Company,  4  King 
Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario,  under 
sponsorship  of  Canadian  Council  on 
Urban  and  Regional  Research.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Test  methods  of  predicting  the 
future  development  of  land  use. 

Method.   Systematic  methods,  in  the  forms  of 
mathematical  models,  have  been  developed  to 
predict  patterns  of  metropolitan  growth  for 
the  Boston  Regional  Planning  Project.   The 
availability  of  comprehensive  and  up-to-date 
information  on  land  use  and  transportation 
in  Winnipeg,  produced  for  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Study,  provides  an  opportunity 
to  test  these  methods  in  a  Canadian  context. 
(WTH) 


254.   EFFECTS  OF  TAX  POLICY  ON  LAND 
VALUES  AND  LAND  USES 


(a)  N.  H.  Lithwick  and  Gilles  Paquet. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Carleton  Univer- 
sity, Department  of  Economics,  under 
sponsorship  of  Canadian  Council  on 
Urban  and  Regional  Research.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  one  set  of  determinants 
in  the  local  land  market  imposed  by  municipal 
practices  in  control  and  taxation  of  private 
property. 

Method.   These  determinants  will  be  examined 
in  the  national  capital  area,  where  there 
are  variations  in  local  practices,  a  con- 
taining green  belt,  and  substantial  data  on 
land  prices  over  an  extended  period.   (CCURR) 
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255.   GROWTH  OF  GREATER  MONTREAL, 
SOUTH  SHORE 


(a)  Jean-Bernard  Racine.   (b)  A  long- 
term  project  in  its  first  phase.   (c) 
University  of  Sherbrooke,  under  spon- 
sorship of  Canadian  Council  on  Urban 
and  Regional  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  processes  by  which 
metropolitan  areas  expand  and  encroach  upon 
rural  areas,  particularly  the  appropriation 
of  rural  land  by  city  dwellers  for  a  variety 
of  uses  and  on  the  role  of  transportation 
routes  and  facilities  in  channeling  land  use 
and  other  changes. 

Method.   Using  various  municipal  and  other 
data  sources,  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
demographic  and  functional  aspects  of  the 
transformation  from  rural  use  to  urban- 
oriented  use  will  be  placed  in  the  broad 
framework  of  socioeconomic  change  in  the 
fringe.   (CCURR) 


256.   PLANNING  SMALL-SCALE  PRIVATE 
RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENTS 


(a)  Walter  H.  Lewis.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  University  of  Illinois,  Department 
of  Architecture,  under  sponsorship 
of  National  Association  of  Homebuild- 
ers  and  Greater  Cincinnati  Homebuild- 
ers  Association.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  demonstrate  how  small  private 
builders,  working  through  homebuilders 
associations  in  metropolitan  areas,  can 
improve  the  quality  of  the  housing  environ- 
ment through  small-scale  planned  unit 
development . 

Method.   The  June,  1967,  "Home-a-Rama"  pro- 
ject of  the  Greater  Cincinnati  Homebuilders 
Association  has  been  studied,  and  different 
alternatives  in  land  use,  house  plans,  and 
house-to-site  relationships  are  being  de- 
signed to  illustrate  how  the  project  might 
have  been  planned  in  total  as  a  unit,  rather 
than  with  sixteen  separate  sites  and  sixteen 
individual  houses  selected  largely  at  ran- 
dom.  (WHL) 


257.   DOWNTOWN  REVITALIZATION 

(a)  Howard  A.  Schretter.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  above  title. 
Available  from  University  of  Georgia, 


Institute  of  Community  and  /-.  ■       <-A- 
opment,  307  Old  College,  Athens, 
Georgia.   July,  1967.   118  pp.   Cost 
not  indicated.   (c)  Institute  of  Com- 
munity and  Area  Development.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  assemble,  particularly  for  lay 
leadership  and  the  business  community,  re- 
cent materials  which  contribute  significantly 
to  an  understanding  of  the  complex  problems 
of  downtown  areas.   The  present  volume  in- 
cludes nineteen  articles  which  originally 
appeared  in  professional  journals  represent- 
ing eight  different  disciplines,  and  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  outstanding 
merit,  relevance  to  small  as  well  as  large 
communities,  and  their  readability.   (SK) 


258.   COMPATIBLE  LAND  USE  PLANNING  ON 
AND  AROUND  AIRPORTS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  above  title.   Avail- 
able from  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
800  Independence  Avenue,  S.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C,  1966.   102  pp. 
Cost  not  indicated.   (c)  Transportation 
Consultants,  Inc.  under  contract  to 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Preparation  of  a  guide  for  airport 
planners  and  executives  in  complying  with 
FAR  Part  151.26,  FAR  Part  77,  and  the 
obligations  under  grant  agreements  to  insure 
compatible  uses  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
airports.   It  is  intended  primarily  to  pro- 
vide them  with  an  overall  evaluation  of  land 
uses  on  and  around  airports  in  relation  to 
noise  and  hazards  in  the  operation  of  air- 
craft, based  on  surveys  of  actual  experience. 
It  can  also  assist  city,  regional  and  state 
planners  in  locating  acceptable  facilities, 
industries  and  activities  in  airport  vicin- 
ities. 

Method.   Data  were  obtained  from  120  airports 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.   These  air- 
ports were  located  in  hubs  of  all  sizes-- 
26  large  hubs,  35  medium  hubs,  45  small  hubs 
and  14  non-hubs--ref lecting  all  types  and 
densities  of  aircraft  traffic.   In  each  case 
the  following  areas  were  studied:   (1)  air- 
port building  areas;  (2)  other  airport  prop- 
erty; (3)  the  area  underneath  the  approach 
and  climbout  extensions  within  approximately 
three  miles  of  the  airport  boundary;  and 
(4)  the  area  between  approach  and  climbout 
patterns  also  within  approximately  three 
miles  of  the  airport  boundary.   Each  individ- 
ual contacted  was  asked  to  supply  information 
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on  the  actual  land  uses  in  each  of  the  above 
areas,  to  evaluate  these  land  uses,  and  to 
indicate  the  relative  frequency  of  com- 
plaints.  Ground  inspections  were  also  per- 
formed at  21  of  the  airports.   (SK) 


259.   PRESERVATION  OF  OPEN  SPACE  AREAS: 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  NON- GOVERNMENTAL  ROLE 

(a)  Allison  Dunham.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
1966.   Available  from  Welfare  Council 
of  Metropolitan  Chicago,  Open  Lands 
Project,  53  W.  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  111.,  60604.   101  pp.   (c) 
Midwest  Open  Land  Association  and 
Welfare  Council  of  Chicago,  under 
sponsorship  of  Chicago  Community 
Trust.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Consideration  of  legal  techniques 
for  acquiring  land  for  public  open  space 
purposes  during  a  temporary  period  when  the 
electorate  has  not  provided  sufficient  funds 
to  acquire  the  open  space  land  some  govern- 
ment agency  will  probably  want  in  the  fore- 
seeable future;  and  to  preserve,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  open  space  already  available 
for  public  benefit  from  being  diverted  to 
other  public  uses.   Attention  is  centered 
on  the  use,  for  this  purpose,  of  private 
rights  by  private  "charitable"  organizations, 
with  continuity  of  membership  and  officers, 
interested  in  the  cause  of  open  space, 
rather  than  by  natural  individuals  whose 
high  purposes  and  resolves  may  die  with 
them  without  similarly  devoted  successors. 
Points  covered  include  the  private  rights 
useable  to  preserve  open  space;  the  forms 
of  association  of  individuals  who  wish  to 
use  these  rights;  and  the  tax  position  of 
individuals  who  donate  land  to  such  organi- 
zations, as  well  as  of  the  organizations 
themselves  concerning  any  land  rights  so 
acquired.   Steps  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  park  or  forest  preserve  district,  and 
an  interesting  history  of  the  use  of  pri- 
vate rights  by  A.  Montgomery  Ward  in  pro- 
tecting the  Chicago  lake  front,  are  also 
presented  as  supplementary  material.   (SK) 
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260.   NATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
ATTITUDES  AND  BEHAVIOR 


(a)  Robert  K.  McMillan,  Henry  Assael, 
and  James  Marshall.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  above  title  as 
National  Cooperative  Highway  Research 
Program  Report  No.  49.   Available 
from  the  Highway  Research  Board,  Pub- 
lications Department  805,  2101  Consti- 
tution Avenue,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C,  20418.   This  report  is  the 
first  phase  of  a  larger  project.   The 
second  phase,  in  process,  will  include 
the  results  of  analyses  that  go  con- 
siderably beyond  the  level  of  cross- 
tabulations  in  this  phase.   It  will 
show  in  greater  depth  the  interactions 
of  the  various  attitudes  toward  the 
automobile  with  attitudes  toward  other 
transportation  modes,  behavior,  and 
demographic  characteristics.   (c) 
Chilton  Research  Services,  Inc.,  and 
National  Analysts,  Inc.,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Highway  Research  Board- 
administered  National  Cooperative 
Highway  Research  Program.   (d)  14:2- 
213. 

Problem.   Determine  what  the  public  really 
thinks  about  the  role  of  the  automobile, 
the  highway,  and  mass  transportation;  eval- 
uate how  well  automobile  and  public  trans- 
portation fulfill  such  attributes  as  comfort, 
convenience,  cost,  and  safety. 

Method.   Two  surveys  were  conducted  indepen- 
dently by  the  two  Philadelphia-based  survey 
research  firms.   Each  firm  used  independently- 
drawn  samples  of  5,000  American  households. 
The  two  samples  reflect  demographic  charac- 
teristics, such  as  region,  income,  age,  car- 
ownership,  race,  and  population  density,  that 
are  similar  to  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  data. 
Both  survey  teams  used  the  same  question- 
naires. 

Findings.   Not  only  is  the  car  the  favorite 
mode  of  travel  in  this  country,  but  auto- 
mobile transportation  is  a  deeply  ingrained 
way  of  life  that  Americans  wish  to  continue. 
Most  people,  however,  regard  auto  and  public 
transportation  as  complementary,  not  com- 
petitive modes  of  travel.   They  also  feel 
that  improvements  should  be  made  in  both 
automobile  and  public  transportation,  not 
one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 
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Results  of  both  surveys  were  strikingly 
similar,  despite  the  different  sampling 
techniques  used  to  select  the  respondents. 
(DHB) 


261.   TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS  FROM  THE 
CONSUMER  VIEWPOINT 


(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed.  Three 
reports  published  include:   G.  A. 
Brunner,  S.  J.  Hille,  A.  N.  Nash, 

F.  T.  Paine,  R.  E.  Schellenberger, 

G.  M.  Smerk,  and  C.  A.  Taff,  User 
Determined  Attributes  of  Ideal  Trans- 
portation Systems—An  Empirical  Study, 
1966;  F.  T.  Paine,  A.  N.  Nash,  S.  J. 
Hille,  and  G.  A.  Brunner,  Consumer 
Conceived  Attributes  of  Transporta- 
tion—An Attitude  Study,  1967;  and 

S.  J.  Hille,  G.  A.  Brunner,  F.  T. 
Paine,  and  A.  N.  Nash,  Studying 
Transportation  Systems  from  the 
Consumer  Viewpoint  —  Some  Recommenda- 
tions, 1967.   Available  from  Depart- 
ment of  Business  Administration, 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Maryland,  20740.   (c)  University  of 
Maryland,  Department  of  Business 
Administration,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  identify  and  assess  the  impor- 
tance of  attributes  of  an  ideal  transporta- 
tion system  as  conceived  by  the  consumer. 
To  determine  the  extent  to  which  consumers 
consider  existing  systems  to  satisfy  this 
ideal. 

Method.   To  study  the  first  problem,  ques- 
tionnaires were  completed  for  300  households 
within  and  50  outside  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
A  different  questionnaire  survey  of  361 
households  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
was  used  in  a  study  of  the  second  problem. 
Descriptive  statistics  and  factor  analysis 
were  employed  in  analyzing  the  data  from 
each  questionnaire  survey. 

Findings.   The  Baltimore  study  revealed 
the  relative  importance  of  basic  transporta- 
tion attributes  (reliability,  speed,  cost, 
etc.)  for  four  trip  purposes.   Demographic 
characteristics  of  respondents  were  also 
related  to  the  attributes.   Several  trip 
characteristics  were  then  related  to  respon- 
dents' attitudes.   This  analysis  concluded 
that  bus  riders  generally  placed  more  impor- 
tance on  reliability,  convenience,  comfort, 
and  cost  than  did  automobile  users  who  re- 
garded independence  of  control  and  traffic 


congestion  as  more  important. 

The  Philadelphia  study  revealed  that  the 
main  differences  in  attribute  importance 
between  trip  purposes  existed  for  the  travel 
time,  convenience,  and  congestion  factors. 
A  trichotomy  of  response  patterns  appeared 
with  regard  to  the  attitudes  concerning  both 
the  importance  of,  and  satisfaction  with 
transport  attributes.   The  data  further  re- 
vealed the  respondents'  overwhelming  pre- 
ference for  the  automobile  over  their  most 
likely  form  of  public  transport,  with  the 
preference  more  pronounced  for  the  non-work 
trip  than  the  work  trip.   Respondents  felt 
the  automobile  approached  the  ideal  much 
more  closely  than  existing  public  modes. 
Finally,  both  automobile  and  public  modes 
were  considered  satisfactory  with  regard  to 
the  most  important  characteristic  of  an 
ideal  mode  —  the  reliability  of  destination 
achievement. 

The  third  study  report  contained  discussion 
of  the  problems  of:   the  questionnaire's 
reliability  and  validity;  the  current  status 
of  knowledge  on  consumer  attitudes  on  trans- 
portation; and  the  direction  of  future  re- 
search efforts.   (LAW) 


262.   METROTRAN-2000:   A  STUDY  OF  FUTURE 

CONCEPTS  IN  METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTA- 
TION FOR  THE  YEAR  2000 


(a)  Robert  A.  Wolf.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory  Report 
No.  150.   Limited  number  of  copies 
available  from  Cornell  Aeronautical 
Laboratory,  P.  0.  Box  235,  Buffalo, 
New  York,  14221.   No  charge.   (c) 
Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  supply  a  preliminary  definition 
of  metropolitan  or  "megalopolitan"  integrated 
transportation  systems  believed  most  likely 
to  become  reality  in  applied  technology  by 
the  year  2000. 

Previous  Research.   "A  Projection  of  Tech- 
nology Applicable  to  the  Future  Highway 
System  of  the  Boston-Washington  Corridor," 
Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Inc., 
Report  No.  VJ-1913-V-1,  2  October,  1964, 
for  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Hypothesis.   There  is  a  growing  realization 
by  urban  planners  that  the  increasing  chaos 
in  transportation  today  must  be  attacked  on 
several  fronts  by  means  of  large  regional 
transportation  authorities.   There  should 
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be  increasing  use  of  public  subsidy,  new 
technology,  better  interchange  between  var- 
ious modes,  and  more  attention  to  land  use, 
social  values,  and  aesthetics  of  total  urban 
design. 

Findings.   Several  of  the  future  transporta- 
tion concepts  defined  in  the  study  and  sug- 
gested as  "most  likely  to  succeed"  were  out- 
lined by  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory 
during  the  past  several  years.   None  of  the 
concepts  requires  any  technical  breakthrough 
and  all  are  technically  feasible.   Major 
transportation  modes  selected  as  most  likely 
to  win  out  over  other  transportation  systems 
in  the  time  period  under  consideration  in- 
clude:  an  advanced  form  of  intercity  high- 
way, named  the  Century  Expressway,  with 
100  mph  cruising  capability  for  a  special 
class  of  automobiles  driven  by  specially 
licensed  drivers;  the  Urbmobile  with  the 
high  capacity  and  speed  of  rail  rapid  tran- 
sit (the  dual-mode  Urbmobile  is  defined  in 
greater  detail  in  a  separate  current  study 
for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development);  advanced  forms  of  com- 
pound helicopters  for  short-range  travel 
from  city  center  to  city  center;  air-cushion 
vehicles  for  the  marine  high-speed  intercity 
transport  role;  and  the  Aquamotel  ship  to 
accommodate  automobiles  and  their  passengers 
for  leisurely  overnight  trips  between  cities. 
Study  points  to  the  importance  of  a  balanced 
transportation  system  utilizing  alternative 
travel  modes  meeting  at  mode  interchange 
terminals.   The  document  also  defines  an 
autoless  core  for  urban  central  business 
districts,  a  concept  which  assumes  that 
most  of  these  districts  will  be  largely  re- 
built in  the  coming  25  to  50  years.   (RAW) 


263.   PASSENGER  TRANSPORTATION 

(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Highway  Research  Record  No.  197. 
Available  from  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  Publications  Department  805, 
2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C,  20418.   87  pp. 
$3.00  per  copy.   (c)  Highway  Research 
Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  six  papers  in  this  book  deal 
with  the  factors  that  influence  people  to 
choose  one  mode  of  transportation  over 
another.   John  B.  Lansing  and  Gary  Hendricks, 
from  surveys  conducted  in  1963  and  1965, 
involving  a  total  of  more  than  1,500  people 
in  metropolitan  areas,  report  that  people 


who  drive  to  work  rarely  estimate  the  cost. 
When  they  do,  they  usually  overestimate  the 
cost.   Even  these  exaggerated  perceptions 
don't  seem  to  persuade  them  to  switch  to 
mass  transit.   High  parking  fees  seem  to 
dissuade  some  workers  from  driving.   A 
second  paper,  by  Stanley  J.  Hille  and 
Theodore  K.  Martin,  focuses  on  the  methods 
used  in  a  survey  of  550  persons  in  the 
Baltimore  metropolitan  area  and  adjacent 
rural  areas.   The  study,  designed  to  iden- 
tify the  characteristics  consumers  want  in 
an  ideal  transportation  system,  indicated 
that,  in  the  following  order  of  importance, 
people  want:   reliability  of  reaching  des- 
tination; convenience  and  comfort;  travel 
time;  cost;  independence  of  control;  traffic 
and  congestion;  social  (who  is  being  trav- 
eled with);  age  of  vehicle;  and  diversions. 
The  investigators  discuss  these  factors  and 
how  they  vary  with  different  trip  purposes 
and  from  one  segment  of  the  population  to 
another. 

F.  Houston  Wynn  and  Herbert  S.  Levinson, 
in  a  third  paper,  attempt  to  estimate  the 
possible  use  of  public  transit  in  middle- 
sized  urban  areas  of  250,000  to  one  million 
people.   They  suggest  that  the  smaller 
middle-sized  cities  probably  would  not  bene- 
fit by  increased  transit  usage  on  approaches 
to  the  central  business  district,  while 
those  in  the  upper  limit  (750,000  to  one 
million)  would.   They  note  that  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  urban  population  is  not 
eligible  to  drive  either  because  of  age  or 
physical  restrictions,  and  that  these  non- 
drivers  constitute  a  large  potential  for 
a  suitable  form  of  public  transportation. 
In  his  paper,  Martin  Wachs  discusses  the 
relationships  between  drivers'  attitudes 
toward  route  choices.   Based  on  data  from 
home  interviews,  he  attempted  to  determine 
whether  socioeconomic  characteristics  of 
people,  or  performance  characteristics  of 
different  routes  most  heavily  influence 
attitudes.   He  concluded,  after  analyzing 
the  data,  that  people's  preferences  for 
various  route  characteristics  do  vary  depend- 
ing on  the  characteristics  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  their  trips  and  the  routes  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed;  but  the  type 
of  trip  seems  to  have  little  effect  on 
choice  of  route. 

Thurley  A.  Bostick  and  Helen  J.  Greenhalgh 
report  on  their  study  of  the  factors  that 
influence  how  much  a  car  is  driven.  They 
investigated  the  effects  of  passenger-car 
age,  multicar  ownership,  type  of  car,  and 
geography  on  miles  driven  each  year.  They 
found  that:   average  annual  mileage  decreases 
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at  an  accelerated  rate  as  the  car  grows 
older;  owning  a  second  or  third  car  greatly 
increases  the  number  of  miles  a  family 
drives  each  year;  multicar  families  drive 
each  car  they  own  10,000  miles  a  year,  single- 
car  families  average  only  9,900  miles.   The 
cost  of  operating  automobiles  is  the  subject 
of  a  paper  by  Hermann  Botzow.   He  presents 
a  method  for  estimating  auto  commuting  costs. 
The  method  includes  the  variables  of  operat- 
ing speed,  time  value,  accident  potential, 
and  point  of  trip  origin.   (DHB) 


264.   INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  FOR  LAND  USE 
AND  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING 


(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Highway  Research  Record  No.  194. 
Available  from  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  Publications  Department  805, 
2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C,  20418.   102  pp. 
$3.40  per  copy.   (c)  Highway  Research 
Board.   (d)  None. 
Problem.   This  publication  presents  eight 
papers  concerned  with  information  systems 
for  land  use  and  transportation,  in  urban 
areas,  particularly.   In  the  first  paper, 
Wren  McMains  and  Aaron  Fleisher  describe 
their  computer  system  for  urban  studies 
where  the  social  scientist  could  tackle 
urban  transportation  problems  with  some  of 
the  facility  and  finality  of  the  chemist. 
They  outline  the  components  of  their  system, 
which  include  a  hierarchical  structure  for 
data  storage;  another  structure  containing 
programs  to  analyze  and  manipulate  the 
data  retrieved,  along  with  a  set  of  graphi- 
cal procedures  for  displaying  the  results; 
and  finally,  a  simple  English- like  language 
for  dealing  with  these  structures  and  their 
contents.   The  other  papers  in  the  new  book 
deal  primarily  with  data  that  might  go  into 
such  a  system. 

Robert  E.  Barrac lough  contends  that  because 
of  lack  of  experience  in  using  land-use 
models  and  because  of  the  expense  involved 
in  data  collecting,  researchers  should  be 
conservative  in  collecting  information. 
He  suggests  and  discusses  four  different 
minimum  sets  of  items  of  information  for 
modeling,  favoring  one  that  includes  infor- 
mation on  accessibility,  vacant  land,  land- 
use  areas,  and  floor  area.   Morris  H.  Hansen 
and  Robert  B.  Voight  outline  plans  for  col- 
lecting information  on  social,  economic, 
and  housing  characteristics  of  various  small 


geographic  units  within  urban  areas  in  I 
1970  decennial  Census.   They  des- 
for  applying  the  data  to  small-area  problems 
under  live  field  conditions  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.   They  also  discuss  the  potential 
in  new  geographic  coding  capabilities. 
Walter  H.  Bottiny  and  Beatrice  T.  Goley 
describe  how  they  established  a  tentative 
transportation  classification  of  urban  areas, 
based  on  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles available  to  the  number  of  residents 
employed.   According  to  the  investigators, 
these  area  groupings  resulted  in  six  trans- 
portation types  or  classes;  areas  in  each 
class  display  similar  social  and  economic 
characteristics. 

R.  D.  Worrall  proposes  that  a  permanent 
household  response  panel,  analogous  to  the 
panels  frequently  employed  in  market  research, 
be  set  up  to  provide  continuous  monitoring 
of  urban  information.   Kenneth  J.  Dueker 
discusses  the  specialized  demands  transporta- 
tion planning  makes  on  information  systems 
concepts  and  technology,  requiring  a  means 
of  responding  to  unforeseeable  data  demands. 
He  reports  that  generalized  data-handling 
capability,  and  data  organized  in  an  inter- 
mediate form  are  essential  to  accommodating 
these  demands.   Edgar  M.  Horwood  emphasizes 
the  relationship  between  new  information- 
handling  capabilities  and  the  needs  of  urban 
transportation  planning,  outlining  the  logi- 
cal bases  of  new  information  systems  now 
being  developed  and  discussing  their  applica- 
tion to  both  urban  analysis  and  urban  trans- 
portation planning.   In  the  final  paper, 
Hugh  W.  Calkins  discusses  the  System,  a 
geocoding  system  being  developed  for  the 
Ottawa-Hull  Metropolitan  Area  in  Ontario 
which  is  based  on  street  addresses.   (DHB) 


265.   TRANSPORTATION  AND  URBAN  FORM 


(a)  Bryan  Ellickson.  (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Harvard  University.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Explore  the  relative  importance  of 
transportation  costs,  local  government  ser- 
vices, property  tax  rates,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  employment  in  the  determination  of 
the  pattern  of  urban  residential  land  use. 
Method.   These  elements  are  integrated  into 
a  single  theoretical  structure,  and  the 
resulting  model  tested  in  an  econometric 
analysis  of  housing  patterns  in  the  Boston 
SMSA.   (SIE) 
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266.   TRANSPORTATION  RESEARCH:   AN 
INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL 

A  quarterly  published  by  Pergamon  Press. 
This  journal  will  emphasize  the  design  and 
operation  of  transportation  systems,  com- 
pare these  systems,  and  analyze  results 
which  tend  to  unify  transportation  theory. 
Annual  subscription  for  libraries,  univer- 
sity departments,  government  laboratories, 
industrial,  and  other  multiple-reader  insti' 
tutions  is  $30.00;  for  private  subscribers, 
$15.00.   For  information,  write  Pergamon 
Press,  Two  East  55th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York,  10022.   (ASPO) 


•  Transportation- -Highways 


267.   THE  FREEWAY  IN  THE  CITY 

(a)  Michael  Rapuano,  Lawrence  Halprin, 
Thomas  C.  Kavanagh,  Harry  R.  Powell, 
Kevin  Roche,  Matthew  L.  Rockwell, 
John  0.  Simonds,  and  Marvin  R. 
Springer.   (b)  Completed  and  publish- 
ed under  above  title.   Available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C,  20402.   141  pp.   $3.00  per 
copy.   (c)  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  prepare  a  set  of  guidelines 
for  the  planning  and  design  of  urban  express- 
ways. 

Method.   The  Federal  Highway  Administration 
engaged  an  independent  group  of  eight  pro- 
fessionals including  engineers,  planners, 
architects,  and  landscape  architects  to 
prepare  a  basic  statement  on  urban  highway 
problems  and  possibilities.   Many  of  the 
proposals  and  guidelines  were  taken  from 
Highway  Research  Board,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  publications  and  from 
discussions  with  state  and  federal  highway 
officials.   Most  of  the  proposals,  however, 
stemmed  from  direct  observation  and  from  the 
exchange  of  ideas  among  the  eight  profes- 
sionals. 

Findings.   A  great  city  has  a  personality 
or  soul  although  it  is  a  complicated  ma- 
chine composed  of  people,  buildings,  trans- 
port, and  space.   The  urban  highway  must 
not  only  function  physically,  for  vehicle 
movement,  but  it  must  contribute  to  the 


total  city  environment.   Ultimately,  vehi- 
cles should  be  limited  in  the  core  and  a 
new  kind  of  traffic  architecture  developed 
whereby  buildings  envelop  the  roads.   Sepa- 
ration of  pedestrians  and  cars  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  demands  of  both  the  driver  and 
the  pedestrian.   Suburban  residential  areas 
should  be  supplied  with  open  space  and 
recreational  facilities  through  the  multiple- 
use  concept  of  freeway  design.   Depressed 
and  covered  freeways  provide  a  natural 
opportunity  for  parks  and  playgrounds  and 
the  freeway  thus  adds  open  space  to  the 
city. 

New  networks  of  freeways  in  the  countryside 
surrounding  the  cities  should  be  used  as 
structuring  devices  for  newer  communities. 
Freeways  will  need  to  be  planned  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  form  of  new  communities  by 
establishing  either  a  series  of  superblocks 
where  the  car  penetrates  only  to  the  periph- 
ery or  multilevel  developments  where  cars 
are  kept  on  a  level  below  the  residential 
and  commercial  areas.   Ecological  virtues 
must  be  recaptured  including  a  series  of 
freedoms  —  from  excessive  noise,  air  polu- 
tion,  and  physical  danger.   There  are  also 
cultural  and  recreational  amenities  which 
the  urban  center  must  provide  and  transport 
facilities  must  bring  positive  values  other 
than  mobility  into  the  city. 

Responsible  urban  dwellers  need  to  become 
involved  in  decision  making  at  all  levels 
and  in  the  complexity  of  the  value  weighing 
process.   The  city  is  a  reality  for  those 
who  live,  work,  and  travel  in  it.   Due  to 
the  complexity  of  the  issues,  the  multiple 
choices,  and  the  unpredictable  interactions, 
a  systems  approach  to  the  design  of  freeways 
is  recommended. 

The  report  presents  a  body  of  principles 
which  can  be  consulted  in  evaluating  alter- 
native expressway  plans  and  proposes  a  tech- 
nique for  approaching  critical  highway  de- 
sign problems. 

The  principles  of  urban  freeway  planning  and 
design  are  presented  to  provide  a  general 
checklist  to  improve  the  performance,  appear- 
ance, and  acceptance  of  urban  freeways. 
These  principles  cover  the  subjects  of: 
(1)  comprehensive  planning  and  community 
values;  (2)  esthetics;  (3)  freeway  location; 
(4)  roadway;  (5)  highway  structures;  and 
(6)  multiple  use  of  the  corridor. 

Those  principles  which  were  given  the  highest 
priority  for  action  were:   (1)  Expand  appli- 
cation of  systems  analysis  and  operations 
research  as  the  most  rational  approach  to 
urban  freeway  planning,  location,  and  design. 


c: 

« 

c; 
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(2)  Adopt  systems  concept  of  Interdisciplin- 
ary team  approach  to  urban  freeway  planning 
at  every  level.   (3)  Appoint  independent 
review  board  of  qualified  professionals  to 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity.   (4)  Encour- 
age and  aid  formal  education  in  urban  trans- 
portation and  highway  planning  and  design. 
(5)  Establish  regional  urban  design  insti- 
tutes.  (6)  Encourage  formulation  of  total 
environmental  planning  commissions  in  each 
state.   (7)  Coordinate  freeway  considera- 
tions with  the  comprehensive  planning  of 
every  affected  community,  city,  and  region. 
(8)  Promote  the  integration  of  freeways  with 
all  other  elements  of  the  urban  transporta- 
tion system.   (9)  Stimulate  research  on 
better  ways  of  moving  people  and  goods. 
(10)  Investigate  the  possibilities  of  giving 
highway  departments  the  authority  to  condemn 
and  purchase  lands  adjacent  to  a  proposed 
freeway  or  interchange.   (11)  Provide  a 
more  equitable  basis  of  compensation  for 
lands  acquired  for  highway  purposes.   (12) 
Stimulate  increased  emphasis  on  the  explora- 
tion and  use  of  new  modes  of  transit.   (13) 
Encourage  multiple  utilization  of  urban 
freeway  rights-of-way.   (14)  Encourage  the 
state  highway  department  and  local  agencies 
to  purchase  and  develop  freeway-recreation 
corridors  jointly.   (15)  Develop  and  pro- 
mote advanced  highway-related  enabling 
legislation.   (16)  Encourage  a  high  level 
of  visual  quality  in  every  proposed  freeway. 
(LAW) 


268.   TRANSPORTATION  IMPACTS  AND 
ATTITUDE  SURVEYS 


(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Highway  Research  Record  No.  187. 
Available  from  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  Publications  Department  805, 
2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C,  20418.   61  pp. 
$2.40  per  copy.   (c)  Highway  Research 
Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  six  reports  contained  in  the 
publication  are  studies  of  highway  economic 
impact  and  public  attitudes.   Featured  in 
the  book  is  a  15-year  study  of  employment 
trends  in  large  metropolitan  areas  of  one 
million  or  more  population,  by  Edmond  L. 
Kanwit  and  Alma  F.  Eckartt.   Population 
in  the  central  cities  declined  from  61  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  in  1948  to  48  per 
cent  in  1963.   The  proportionate  drop  in 
employment  was  from  72  to  48  per  cent. 
The  study  concludes  that,  not  only  will 


there  continue  to  be  a  heavy  Inert  - 
suburban  work  travel  and  considerably  smaller 
increases  in  travel  toward  the  central  busi- 
ness districts  of  the  large  cities,  but  that 
the  areas  with  the  best  transit  appear  to 
have  experienced  the  most  rapid  losses  in 
their  central  cities  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  New  York.   David  K.  Witheford  gen- 
erally substantiates  these  findings  in  his 
study.   He  notes  that  urban  highway  improve- 
ments do  more  for  suburban  than  for  down- 
town shopping.   Because  suburban  growth  can 
be  related  in  part  to  family  income  rise, 
so  can  pressures  for  highway  improvements. 
Both  developments  strengthen  the  competitive 
position  of  the  suburban  shopping  center 
with  respect  to  downtown. 

K.  Kirk  Dansereau  conducted  four  attitude 
surveys  and  four  economic  analyses  pertain- 
ing to  development  in  highway  interchange 
areas,  and  concludes  that  the  results  suggest 
an  economic  climate  conducive  to  the  foster- 
ing of  attitudes  favorable  to  highway  devel- 
opment and  perhaps  also  to  the  protection 
of  the  highway  facility.   S.  L.  Hill  and 
Bamford  Frankland  conclude  from  their  study 
of  freeway  location  on  the  configuration 
and  stability  of  neighborhoods,  that  when 
a  freeway  segments  an  existing  neighbornood, 
its  sociocultural  aspects  tend  to  change; 
when  the  freeway  is  built  along  existing 
neighborhood  boundaries,  the  area  tends  to 
remain  stable.   Charles  F.  Baines,  in  a 
survey  of  living  patterns  and  attitudes 
which  he  conducted  in  Connecticut  to  help 
transportation  and  urban  planners  in  the 
State,  reports  that  people  from  different 
environments,  even  though  within  the  same 
social  strata,  have  very  different  attitudes 
toward  housing,  town,  state,  leisure  time, 
and  recreation.   In  the  final  report, 
Margaret  T.  Shaffer  points  out  that  gaining 
citizen  acceptance  of  highways  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  today.   She  suggests 
that  the  projective  test  is  one  of  the  best 
social  science  techniques  available  for 
determining  community  values.   (DHB) 


269.   ORIGIN  AND  DESTINATION  CHARACTERISTICS 


(a)  See  below.   (b)  Two  volumes  of 
papers  completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  as  Highway  Research 
Record  Nos .  191  and  205.   Available 
from  the  Highway  Research  Board, 
Publications  Department  805,  2101 
Constitution  Avenue,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C,  20418.   129  and  135  pps. 
$4.00  and  $4.20  per  copy,  respectively. 
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(c)  Highway  Research  Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   One  of  the  key  problems  facing 
planners  is  how  to  predict  the  adequacy  of 
the  transportation  system  being  conceived 
today  for  the  needs  of  tomorrow.   In  concert 
with  the  federal-aid  requirement  that  compre- 
hensive planning  must  be  part  and  parcel  of 
any  transportation  program  in  U.  S.  cities 
with  a  population  of  50,000  or  more,  many 
planning  agencies  are  developing  highly 
sophisticated  tools  with  which  to  do  their 
jobs . 

The  five  papers  included  in  the  first  publi- 
cation give  insight  into  the  complex  pro- 
cedures involved.   Nathalie  Sato  describes 
a  "land-use  method"  for  estimating  and  fore- 
casting trip  destination,  and  then  discusses 
the  later  development  of  an  alternate  method 
to  analyze  trips  by  purpose  and  destination. 
A  second  paper,  by  H.  D.  Deutschman,  advances 
a  new  statistical  method  which  objectively 
chooses  the  best  variable  or  combination  of 
variables  to  forecast  person  trips  and  auto 
trips  per  household.   Thomas  F.  Humphrey 
evaluates  the  accuracy  of  the  traffic  assign- 
ment process  when  capacity  restraints  are 
applied.   He  evaluates  data  from  ten  trans- 
portation studies  using  five  different  tests 
for  measurement.   H.  P.  Nucci  notes  that 
the  use  of  computers  permits  coding  on  a 
block  level  instead  of  merely  a  survey  zone. 
The  final  paper,  by  F.  E.  Jerema,  C.  E. 
Pyers,  and  H.  A.  Reed,  concerns  a  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  project  that  attempts  to 
evaluate  the  calibration  and  testing  tech- 
niques of  the  gravity  and  intervening  oppor- 
tunity trip  distribution  model. 

In  the  second  publication,  the  first  paper, 
by  M.  D.  Harmelink,  G.  C.  Harper,  and  H.  M. 
Edwards,  reports  the  investigators'  attempts 
to  relate  trip  production  to  car  ownership, 
population,  distance  from  the  central  busi- 
ness district,  residential  density,  pro- 
portion of  single-family  dwelling  units, 
and  percentage  of  the  population  less  than 
five  years  of  age.   They  found  that  the  most 
reliable  predictor  of  trip  production  was 
car  ownership.   Results  also  showed  that 
relationships  existed  between  trip  attrac- 
tion and  the  assessed  value  of  land  in  each 
of  four  land-use  categories.   In  the  second 
paper,  Richard  H.  Pratt  and  Thomas  B.  Deen 
describe  a  technique  for  predicting  how  many 
bus  riders  in  Washington,  D.  C.  would  even- 
tually use  the  rail  rapid  transit  system 
that  Congress  has  authorized  for  the  city. 
They  evolved  a  sensitive  diversion  analysis 
technique  using  special  computer  programs 
and  standard  traffic  assignment  programs. 


Results  indicate  that  the  diversion  curve 
techniques  were  more  accurate  in  predicting 
trips  than  previously-used  methods.   Harold 
D.  Deutschman  says,  in  his  paper,  that 
household  income  and  residential  density  are 
the  two  factors  that  best  predict  future 
auto  ownership. 

In  the  fourth  paper,  Austin  E.  Brant,  Jr. 
and  Dana  E.  Low  summarize  procedures  for 
cutting  down  the  cost  of  collecting  and 
analyzing  origin-destination  survey  data. 
They  outline  the  savings  possible  through 
simulation  techniques,  alternate  sampling 
methods  and  refinement,  and  elimination  of 
present  procedures.   In  the  fifth  paper, 
Robert  B.  Dial  describes  a  "transit  path- 
finder algorithm"  that  finds  minimum  time 
paths  through  a  large  multimodal  transporta- 
tion system.   The  transit  "pathfinder"  is 
an  extension  of  the  Moore  "tree-building" 
algorithm,  accommodating  the  peculiar  ties 
of  transit  minimum  paths.   According  to  the 
investigator,  use  of  the  pathfinder  program 
significantly  reduces  the  number  and  degree 
of  problems  confronting  the  analyst.   The 
next  paper,  by  Arthur  Schwartz,  outlines  a 
method  of  sampling  transit  service  to  obtain 
comprehensive  data  on  passenger  usage.   He 
describes,  analyzes,  and  compares  three 
examples  of  surveys  using  the  survey  design 
method--a  bus  and  streetcar  survey  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area,  and  railroad  and  bus  sur- 
veys in  the  New  York  City  area.   In  the 
seventh  paper,  Peter  S.  Loubal  presents  a 
novel  traffic  assignment  method  that  in- 
creases the  number  of  network  alternatives 
that  can  be  evaluated  at  a  given  cost  in 
computer  time.   In  the  final  paper,  Robert 
E.  Whiteside,  C.  Larry  Cothran,  and  William 
M.  Kean  show  how  intercity  highway  travel 
can  be  projected  using  origin-destination 
data.   They  outline  the  procedures  used  to 
develop  functional  classification  systems  of 
streets  and  highways  in  Illinois  and  Arizona. 
They  use  trip  length  and  traffic  volume  data 
to  predict  the  future  facility  needs  for 
1985.   (DHB) 


270.   MATHEMATICAL  AND  STATISTICAL 
ASPECTS  OF  TRAFFIC 


(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Highway  Research  Record  No.  199. 
Available  from  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  Publications  Department  805, 
2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C,  20418.   79  pp. 
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$2.80  per  copy.   (c)  Highway  Research 
Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  publication,  authors  of 
six  papers  report  their  research  in  measur- 
ing traffic  or  the  dynamics  of  traffic  flow 
by  using  mathematical  models.   In  the  first 
paper,  Emory  C.  Parrish,  Edwyn  D.  Peterson, 
and  Ray  Threlkeld,  describe  Georgia's  pro- 
gram for  automated  acquisition  and  analysis 
of  traffic-count  data,  a  program  that  uses 
a  centrally  located  computer  connected  by 
telephone  to  electrical  read-out  counters 
at  remote  locations  around  the  State.   The 
remote  locations  are  polled  at  any  time 
and  also  according  to  a  predetermined  sched- 
ule.  Data  collecting,  editing,  and  record- 
ing are  all  controlled  by  the  central  com- 
puter.  The  investigators  report  that  after 
the  first  year  of  testing,  the  system  has 
proved  itself  superior  to  previously  used 
methods  of  collecting  continuous-count  data. 
In  his  paper  on  traffic  counts,  R.  R.  Bodle 
shows  the  range  of  differences  that  can  be 
expected  when  using  various  samplings  of 
traffic  to  obtain  average  daily  traffic 
figures.   The  smaller  the  sample  of  traffic 
counted,  and  the  lower  the  volume  of  traffic 
for  a  road,  the  larger  the  margin  of  error. 
Knowledge  of  the  data  limitations  is  vital 
because  much  traffic  data  used  for  highway 
planning  is  obtained  by  sampling. 

The  third  paper,  by  T.  B.  Treadway  and  J.  C. 
Oppenlander,  resulted  in  statistical  models 
for  predicting  travel  speeds  and  delays  on 
high-volume  highways.   The  investigators 
developed  the  models  to  express  the  speeds 
and  delays  as  functions  of  the  character- 
istics of  roadway  and  environment.   The 
relationships  discovered  make  it  possible 
to  decide  on  improvements  on  the  study  road- 
way that  are  necessary  to  minimize  travel 
delays.   The  estimating  equations  developed 
will  help  highway  planners  and  designers 
predict  travel  speeds  and  delays  for  new 
facilities.   Two  papers  in  the  publication 
are  reports  of  studies  of  car-following 
characteristics.   One,  by  Adolf  D.  May,  Jr. 
and  Hartmut  E.  M.  Keller,  describes  a  pro- 
cedure by  which  deterministic  microscopic 
and  macroscopic  traffic-flow  models  can  be 
evaluated.   They  show  how  all  models  can 
be  reduced  to  a  general  car-following 
equation.   Selection  of  the  appropriate 
mathematical  model  is  sensitive  to  the  crit- 
ical level  of  the  free  speed,  jam  density, 
and  maximum  flow.   The  other  paper,  by 
Phyllis  Fox  and  Frederick  G.  Lehman,  de- 
scribes the  digital  simulation  model  of  the 
single-lane,  no-passing  car-following  driv- 
ing situation,  which  they  developed.   The 


last  two  reports  in  the  book  are  abridgr 
E.  F.  Reilly  and  R.  D.  Radics  give  a  short 
summary  of  their  study  of  the  "30th  Peak 
Hour  Factor  Trend."   D.  W.  Gwynn  describes 
the  purposes  and  conclusions  of  his  paper  on 
"Truck  Equivalency."   (DHB) 


271.   CODING  TECHNIQUES 


(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Highway  Research  Record  No.  186. 
Available  from  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  Publications  Department  805, 
2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C,  20418.   37  pp. 
$1.60  per  copy.   (c)  Highway  Research 
Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  three  reports  that  comprise 
this  publication  are  concerned  with  ways 
in  which  electronic  data  processing  is  being 
used  to  improve  our  highway  transportation 
system.   The  first  paper,  by  R.  H.  Emery, 
J.  Z.  Grayum,  and  F.  J.  Mammano,  describes 
a  machine-adaptable  technique  to  determine 
a  vehicle's  exact  position  within  a  system 
of  roads  as  well  as  a  selected  route  for 
getting  to  any  other  point  in  the  system. 
This  particular  technique  is  especially 
valuable  in  solving  problems  of  highway 
communications  because  it  provides:   (1) 
a  machine  language  for  record  keeping;   (2) 
a  mathematical  tool  for  use  in  traffic  con- 
trol and  assignment  problems;  (3)  a  machine 
language  for  route  following;  and  (4)  a 
manual-visual  method  for  route  following. 
In  the  second  report,  F.  J.  Mammano  expands 
upon  the  techniques  described  in  the  first 
paper.   Bamford  Frankland,  author  of  the 
third  paper,  discusses  how  computers  can  be 
coupled  with  coding  processes  to  yield  im- 
portant information  systems  that  can  be  used 
both  for  cost  accounting  management  reports 
and  as  a  measure  of  accomplishment  against 
program  schedules.   (DHB) 


272.   IMPROVED  STREET  UTILIZATION  THROUGH 
TRAFFIC  ENGINEERING 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Special  Report  93.   Available  from  the 
Highway  Research  Board,  Publications 
Department  805,  2101  Constitution 
Avenue,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C, 
20418.   234  pp.   Softbound,  $7.00  per 
copy;  hardbound,  $8.00.   (c)  Highway 
Research  Board.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   This  publication  is  a  result  of 
a  conference  on  how  to  make  better  use  of 
the  nation's  existing  street  system.   Tech- 
nical papers  presented  by  twenty-four  speak- 
ers are  included  and  present  information 
on  how  relatively  low  cost  regulation,  con- 
trols and  reconstruction  can  reduce  traffic 
congestion  and  accidents  on  city  streets. 
Among  the  subjects  covered  are:   street 
classification;  directional  flow  improve- 
ment; signing;  paving  restrictions;  signals; 
intersection  and  major  route  improvement; 
roadway  lighting;  land -use  control;  and 
methods  to  obtain  community  support  for 
traffic  engineering  techniques.   (DHB) 


273.   MAN-AND-THE-AUTOMOBILE  STUDIES 

(a)  Hugh  J.  Miser,  Robert  G.  Miller, 
Murray  Blumenthal  and  Hans  C.  Joksch. 

(b)  In  process.   The  program  is  enter- 
ing its  third  year.   Project  reports 
published  are:   Murray  Blumenthal, 

The  Dimensions  of  the  Traffic  Safety 
Problem,  presented  to  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, January,  1967,  and  published  in 
Traffic  Safety  Research  Review,  Vol. 
12,  No.  1,  March,  1968;  Hugh  J.  Miser, 
Traffic  Safety:   The  Needs  and  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  Automobile  Insurance 
Industry,  The  Travelers  Research 
Center,  Inc.,  February  9,  1967;  and 
Proceedings  of  the  conference  on 
Traffic  Safety:   Strategies  for  Re- 
search and  Action,  The  Travelers 
Research  Center,  Inc.,  1968.   (c)  The 
Travelers  Research  Center,  Inc.,  under 
a  program  entitled  "The  Environment 
and  Man."   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  general  objective  is  to  build 
a  quantitative  understanding  of  man's  inter- 
action with  the  automobile,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  problem  of  highway' safety. 
More  specifically,  the  objectives  are  to 
gain  an  over-all  perspective  of  the  problem 
of  highway  safety,  contribute  to  the  prob- 
lem's amelioration,  to  influence  other  work 
by  the  approach  used  and  the  results  there- 
of, and  finally  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  national  approach  to  highway  safety 
by  assisting  in  interactions  with  communi- 
ties, industry,  and  workers. 

Method.   The  man-automobile-environment  com- 
bination is  being  treated  as  a  subsystem 
of  the  larger  national  transportation  sys- 
tem.  The  man-auto-environment  combination 
is  being  simultaneously  and  comprehensively 
viewed  as  a  single  complex  system  with  many 


parts,  functions  and  needs,  and  exacting 
many  costs.   The  focus  thus  far  has  been  on 
the  highway  safety  problem  as  a  current  de- 
fect in  the  system. 

Findings.   The  subject  is  problem  rather 
than  discipline  oriented.   There  is  a  need 
for  better  structuring  of  the  highway  safety 
field  before  research  efforts  can  make  gen- 
eral contributions.   There  are  many  diverse 
influences  at  work — physical,  psychological, 
and  environmental.   Available  knowledge  is 
widely  scattered  and  disconnected.   Many 
problems  are  being  solved  by  "common  sense" 
rather  than  objective,  structured  research. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  knowledge  to 
support  needed  actions  and  policies.   Traf- 
fic safety  research  needs  more  financial 
support  and  research  people. 

A  highway  safety  conference  was  prepared  by 
TRC  and  presented  in  1967  for  automobile 
insurance  executives  and  industry  to  assist 
in  developing  the  response  to  the  need  for 
highway  safety  research.   The  industry  has 
decided  to  hold  additional  annual  highway 
safety  conferences  and  is  planning  to  under- 
take a  program  of  research  on  highway  safety. 
(HJM) 


274.   STATE  ACCIDENT  INVESTIGATION 


(a)  Murray  Blumenthal  and  Horace 
Wuerdemann.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  A  State  Acci- 
dent Investigation  Program.   Available 
from  conducting  agency.   (c)  The 
Travelers  Research  Center,  Inc.,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  central  objective  was  to 
strengthen  the  national  accident  investiga- 
tion procedures  by  developing  uniform  acci- 
dent information  collection  standards  for 
use  by  state  and  local  municipalities  in 
their  ongoing  programs.   Specific  objectives 
included  the  development  of:   (1)  standard 
procedures  and  systems  for  routine  manage- 
ment, investigation  and  analysis  of  motor 
vehicle  collisions;  (2)  a  standard  accident 
investigation  data  collection  form;  and 
(3)  guidelines  for  use  by  states  and  local 
governments  to  coordinate  their  investiga- 
tion programs  with  those  of  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Board. 

Method.  (1)  Located  approximately  400  data 
items  potentially  available  from  the  inves- 
tigation of  traffic  collisions  by  reviewing 
forms  and  manuals  used  by  such  groups  as 
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state  and  city  police  departments,  commer- 
cial fleets,  federal  regulatory  agencies, 
aviation  groups,  and  foreign  traffic  agen- 
cies; reviewing  motor  vehicle,  driver  li- 
censing, and  highway  department  data  col- 
lection; and  reviewing  the  relevant  litera- 
ture.  (2)  Identified  the  underlying  assump- 
tions and  objectives  of  the  traffic  acci- 
dent investigations  and  queried  20  major 
national  organizations  representing  the 
principal  data  user  groups  about  their  pres- 
ent and  potential  data  requirements  and 
uses.   (3)  Located  data  describing  the  num- 
ber of  investigation  personnel,  their  char- 
acteristics, their  training,  and  the  re- 
sources and  equipment  available  to  them. 
(4)  Taking  into  consideration  the  informa- 
tion required  by  data  users  and  the  nature 
of  the  opportunities  and  capabilities  avail- 
able for  off-  and  on-scene  objective  data 
collection,  developed  standardized  traffic 
collision  investigation  forms,  a  collision 
management  and  investigation  procedures 
manual,  and  a  data  encoding  manual.   (5) 
In  devising  the  coordination  guidelines, 
identified  the  objectives  of  coordination 
and  guidelines.   Then  the  loci  of  state  and 
federal  responsibilities  for  coordination 
were  determined,  as  well  as  the  views  of 
coordination  at  these  levels.   The  study 
team  collected  examples  of  coordination 
guidelines,  developed  additional  alterna- 
tives, and  devised  a  set  of  guidelines 
stating  the  objectives  of  the  organizations 
to  be  coordinated.   (6)  Made  use  of  a  model 
of  the  investigation  decision  structure, 
an  examination  of  the  literature,  and  assump- 
tions underlying  the  investigation  of  acci- 
dents for  developing  a  list  of  recommended 
pilot  studies  and  research  and  development 
projects . 

Findings.   This  study  is  viewed  as  a  first 
step  in  the  evolutionary  development  of  a 
"coherent"  national  program  and,  according- 
ly, recommendations  have  been  made  ranging 
in  application  from  implementation  and 
expansion  of  such  a  program  to  details  of 
data  sources,  acquisition,  and  use.   Recom- 
mendations were  provided  for  routine  acci- 
dent investigation  procedures  at  the  scene 
and  subsequent  analysis,  for  the  personal 
and  vehicle  information  to  be  collected 
from  off- scene  sources,  and  for  a  standard 
accident- investigation  data-collection 
form.  Manuals  for  the  investigation  and 
for  coding  the  subsequent  data  were  devel- 
oped.  Guidelines  were  also  suggested  for 
use  by  states  to  coordinate  their  current 
programs  with  the  proposed  National  Traffic 
Safety  Data  Center.   (MB) 


275.   ACCIDENT  RATES  AS  RELATED  '! 
ELEMENTS  OF  RURAL  HIGHWAYS 


(a)  Jaakko  Y.    Klhlberg  Mid  K.  J- 

Tharp.   (b)  Completed  and  public, 
under  above  title  as  National  Coopera- 
tive Highway  Research  Program  Report 
No.  47.   Available  from  the  Highway 
Research  Board,  Publications  Depart- 
ment 805,  2101  Constitution  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  20 
173  pp.   $6.40  per  copy.   (c)  Cornell 
Aeronautical  Laboratory,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  Highway  Research  Board.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Clarify  the  relationship  between 
accidents  and  the  design  elements  of  rural 
highways,  in  order  to  give  highway  agencies 
a  firm  basis  for  planning  highways  that  are 
as  safe  and  economical  as  possible. 

Method.   The  first  phase  of  the  study  was 
a  one-year  investigation  to  determine  the 
accident  and  severity  rates  for  various 
highway  types;  the  second  phase  was  a  two- 
year  study  to  extend  these  rates  to  various 
geometric  elements  of  the  highway.   The 
accident  record  systems  and  road  inventory 
data  of  all  state  highway  departments  were 
surveyed.   The  proposed  analyses  required 
that  the  information  be  in  an  automated 
form. 

Findings.   (1)  Access  control  has  the  most 
powerful  effect  in  reducing  the  frequency 
of  accidents.   (2)  As  the  average  daily 
traffic  on  a  highway  increases,  the  number 
of  accidents  involving  more  than  one  vehicle 
also  increases,  but  the  number  of  single- 
vehicle  decreases.   (3)  The  presence  of 
such  geometric  features  as  gradients,  curves, 
intersections  and  highway  structures  in- 
creases accident  rates.   (4)  Accident  sever- 
ity rates  are  not  generally  affected  by  geo- 
metric features.   (5)  The  effect  on  accident 
rates  of  grading  of  more  than  four  per  cent 
and  curvature  of  more  than  four  degrees  is 
no  greater  than  the  effect  of  grades  and 
curves  of  smaller  magnitude. 
The  researchers  warn  that  application  of 
the  results  should  be  limited  to  the  indi- 
vidual states  in  which  the  data  were  ob- 
tained.  Data  for  Phase  One  were  obtained 
from  California,  Louisiana,  and  Ohio;  for 
Phase  Two,  from  Ohio,  Connecticut,  and 
Florida.   .(DHB) 
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276.   PARAMETERS  OF  A  STABLE  DRIVING 
SITUATION 

(a)  Phyllis  Fox  and  Frederick  G. 
Lehman.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  Newark 
College  of  Engineering.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Contribute  to  accident  prevention 
by  determining  the  critical  parameters  of 
the  driving  situation  and  ascertaining  the 
ranges  of  values  of  these  parameters  which 
define  a  safe  or  stable  driving  situation. 

Method.   A  model  representing  the  single- 
lane,  no-passing  driving  situation  has  been 
formulated  and  run  on  a  digital  computer. 
Although  the  model  involves  the  use  of  a 
car-following  equation,  the  simulation  also 
includes,  for  individual  drivers,  human 
factors  such  as  reaction  time  lag,  driver 
sensitivity,  and  the  threshold  of  detection 
of  relative  velocity.   The  model  allows  for 
variation  of  these  characteristics  both 
between  drivers,  and  over  time  for  each  indi- 
vidual driver. 

Findings.   The  model  has  exhibited  excellent 
behavior  in  the  sense  that  those  values  of 
parameters  which  permit  stable  model  behav- 
ior are  the  same  values  found  experimentally 
to  determine  actual  stable  driving  patterns. 
(FGL) 


277.   TRAFFIC  ATTRACTION  OF  RURAL  OUTDOOR 
RECREATIONAL  AREAS 

(a)  Andrew  Ungar.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  above  title  as  Nation- 
al Cooperative  Highway  Research  Pro- 
gram Report  No.  44.   Available  from 
the  Highway  Research  Board,  Publica- 
tions Department  805,  2101  Constitu- 
tion Avenue,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. , 
20418.   28  pp.   $1.40  per  copy.   (c) 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Highway  Re- 
search Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Identify  factors  that  determine 
visitor  attraction  of  rural  outdoor  recrea- 
tional areas. 

Method.   Three  different  trip  distribution 
models  were  tested  on  a  set  of  origin-desti- 
nation data  on  visits  to  four  Indiana  state 
parks.   All  models  used  the  same  travel 
time  factors,  but  different  measures  of 
the  recreational  trip  generating  potential 
of  nearby  counties.   A  multiple-regression 
equation  for  estimating  the  attraction 


potential  of  a  recreational  area  was  also 
developed.   For  this,  data  on  the  features 
of  eighteen  Indiana  state  parks  was  used. 

Findings.   Travel  time,  together  with  mea- 
sures of  local  auto-ownership  and  socioeco- 
nomic factors,  provide  the  best  predictors 
of  how  much  traffic  will  be  generated  by  a 
new  recreational  area.   Neither  park  ameni- 
ties, the  number  of  activities  offered,  nor 
the  population  around  the  park  has  important 
positive  effects  on  the  park's  attractive- 
ness.  (HRB) 


278.   ROADSIDE  DEVELOPMENT 


(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Highway  Research  Record  No.  206. 
Available  from  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  Publications  Department  805, 
2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C,  20418.   65  pp. 
$2.40  per  copy.   (c)  Highway  Research 
Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  publication  includes  five  pa- 
pers covering  all  phases  of  roadside  devel- 
opment.  In  the  first  paper,  Wayne  0.  Earley 
uses  the  concept  of  the  "complete  highway," 
one  that  is  economically  sound  and  beautiful 
as  well  as  useful  and  safe,  and  the  benefits 
it  offers  road  users,  to  justify  land  acqui- 
sition for  scenic  interest.   He  says  that  to 
achieve  full  benefit  from  highway  construc- 
tion and  operation,  highways  must  be  located 
and  designed  as  an  integral  element  of  their 
environment  with  recognition  and  considera- 
tion given  to  elements  within  the  "corridor" 
that  have  a  relationship  with  the  highway. 
The  investigator  then  outlines  the  warrants, 
standards,  and  restrictions  for  land  acquisi- 
tion for  scenic  interest.   In  the  second  pa- 
per, Joseph  C.  Federick  urges  highway  engi- 
neers to  take  an  active  part  in  developing 
and  locating  future  communities  so  that 
expressway  plans  become  an  integrated  element 
of  the  concept  of  community.   He  states  that 
the  ideal  plan  for  future  urban  areas  would  in- 
clude a  core  city  surrounded  by  self-sustaining 
satellite  cities,  with  all  the  units  separa- 
ted from  each  other  by  green  belts  of  open 
land.   Included  in  this  plan,  future  highway 
design  should  provide  for  recreation  and 
aesthetic  pleasure.   The  way  to  do  this, 
according  to  the  investigator,  is  by  allowing 
wider  rights-of-way  than  are  now  permitted 
under  most  highway  laws.   The  third  and 
fourth  papers,  by  N.  P.  Swanson,  A.  R.  Dedrick, 
and  A.  E.  Dudeck  report  tests  made  in  Nebraska 
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on  the  effectiveness  of  certain  mulches  in 
controlling  erosion  and  grass  seed  loss  on 
slopes.   The  last  paper,  by  H.  D.  Palmertree, 
C.  Y.  Ward,  and  E.  L.  Kimbrough,  describes 
a  series  of  experiments  on  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  roadside  turf  in  Mississippi.   (DHB) 


279.   PARKING  FACILITIES  MANUAL 

(a)  A.  George  Basmadjian.   (b)  Phase 
I  completed  August,  1967.   Phase  II 
in  process.   (c)  Detroit  Regional 
Transportation  and  Land  Use  Study, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Compile  a  manual  on  parking  facil- 
ities to  provide  information  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  existing  transportation  facilities 
and  for  the  development  of  the  modal  split 
model. 

Method.   A  quantitative  inventory  of  the 
parking  facilities  at  regional  shopping 
centers  and  various  central  business  dis- 
tricts within  the  TALUS  study  area  was  con- 
ducted.  The  inventory  includes  data  on 
on-  and  off-street  parking,  cost,  whether 
public  or  privately  owned,  and  a  geographic 
coding  by  block  and  zone.   Cost,  location, 
and  availability  of  parking  facilities  influ- 
ence trip-making  decisions.   Whether  to 
take  public  or  private  transportation,  trip 
destination,  and  time  of  trip  are  influenced 
by  parking  factors. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  quantitative 
measure  of  existing  parking,  the  collected 
parking  information  will  have  specific  appli- 
cation in  the  modal  split  development  work 
in  Phase  II  of  the  TALUS  study.   The  cost 
of  parking  will  be  a  direct  input  in  the 
modal  split  models  that  affect  the  distri- 
bution of  trips  between  public  and  private 
modes  of  travel.   All  parking  information 
will  be  related  to  analysis  zones  for  this 
purpose.   (AIP) 


280.   ACCESS,  COST  AND  PARKING  CRITERIA 
FOR  URBAN  UNIVERSITIES 


(a)  V.  Setty  Pendakur.   (b)  Completed. 
To  be  published  under  the  above  title 
in  July  or  October  issue  of  Traffic 
Quarterly.   This  is  part  of  a  larger 
study,  "Accessibility,  Cost  and  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  Criteria  for  Urban 
Universities,"  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion October,  1968.   (c)  University 
of  British  Columbia,  School  of  Com- 
munity and  Regional  Planning.   (d)  For 


related  study,  see  14:1-179. 

Problem.   Investigate  access,  cost,  and 
parking  conditions  at  existing  Urge  urban 
universities  and  on  the  basis  of  these  ob- 
servations establish  parking  standards  to 
be  used  as  planning  guidelines  in  establish- 
ing parking  standards  on  campuses.   These 
standards  are  to  reflect  the  present  poli- 
cies of  various  universities  and  student- 
faculty  practices  at  major  universities  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Method.   Examine  parking  supply  and  condi- 
tions at  51  urban  universities,  with  an 
enrollment  of  7,500  or  more,  throughout 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Findings.   In  establishing  standards  for 
universities,  many  factors  must  be  consid- 
ered, such  as  the  characteristics  and  size 
of  the  university  population,  land  available, 
density,  student  housing,  and  parking  policy. 
At  a  large  university  with  adequate  land 
available  and  a  population  of  less  than 
10,000  an  average  of  30  to  40  spaces  per 
hundred  population  is  the  current  parking 
standard.   For  larger  universities  with 
populations  of  15,000  or  more,  current  park- 
ing standards  indicate  an  average  of  10  to 
25  parking  spaces  per  hundred  population. 

Nomographs  have  been  developed  for  use  as 
planning  criteria  in  establishing  parking 
standards  in  relation  to  independent  vari- 
ables such  as  available  land,  density,  cost, 
and  student  housing.   By  defining  appropri- 
ate conditions  resulting  from  universities' 
parking  policies  regarding  land  and  cost 
allocation,  Nomographs  I  to  IV  can  be  used 
to  arrive  at  parking  and  cost  criteria  for 
planning  purposes.   (VSP) 


281.   PARKING- -SELECTED  REFERENCES 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  above  title  as  High- 
way Research  Bibliography  No.  47. 
Available  from  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  Publications  Department  805, 
2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  20418.   31  pp. 
$1.20  per  copy.   Supplements  Bibliog- 
raphies 37  (1962-64),  39  (1964-65), 
and  44  (1966).   (c)  Highway  Research 
Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Various  aspects  of  present  and 
anticipated  parking  problems  are  discussed. 
The  list  of  161  annotated  references  con- 
tains material  issued  during  the  period  from 
October,  1966,  through  December,  1967. 
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Author,  geographic,  and  subject  indexes  aid 
the  reader  in  using  the  references,  which 
pertain  mainly  to  situations  encountered 
in  the  United  States.   A  few  related  studies 
from  Canada  and  Europe  are  included.   In 
addition  to  basic  parking  problems  and  their 
solution,  the  references  cover  publications 
concerned  with  allied  topics,  such  as  park- 
ing meters,  garage  design,  and  mall  and 
"fringe"  parking  facilities.   (DHB) 


•  Mass  Transportation 


282.   NEW  APPROACHES  TO  URBAN  TRANSPORTATION 

(a)  Various.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  above  title  by  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Washington,  D.  C,  20410. 
104  pp.   (c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   A  summary  of  the  HUD  Conference 
on  New  Approaches  to  Urban  Transportation 
held  in  Washington  November  27,  1967.   This 
conference  was  the  second  held  in  1967. 
The  first,  held  in  May,  dealt  with  design 
in  urban  transportation.   The  present  vol- 
ume contains  seventeen  brief  papers,  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  the  results  of  HUD 
sponsored  demonstration  programs.   (CK) 


283.   TOMORROW'S  TRANSPORTATION 


(a)  Charles  M.  Haar,  Harold  W.  Merrit, 
and  Leon  Monroe  Cole.   For  principal 
investigators  on  individual  contract 
studies  see  below.   (b)  Completed 
and  published,  1968,  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Urban  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D.  C.   Available 
from  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  20402.   Library  of 
Congress  Card  No.  68-61300.   100  pp. 
$1.75  per  copy.   The  report  summarizes 
studies  carried  out  by  16  contractors. 
Copies  of  contract  study  reports  can 
be  obtained  from:   Clearinghouse  for 
Federal,  Scientific  and  Technical 
Information,  5285  Port  Royal  Road, 
Springfield,  Virginia,  22151;  and 
individual  contractors  as  listed  below. 
Costs  for  these  reports  are  determined 
by  each  of  the  organizations.   Individ- 
ual contractors  and  reports  are: 


(1)  ABT  Associates,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Qualitative  Aspects  of  Urban  Personal 
Travel  Demand.  May,  1968;  (2)  Barton- 
Aschman  Associates,  Inc.,  Rodney  E. 
Engelen,  1771  W.  Howard  St.,  Chicago, 
111.,  60626,  Guidelines  for  New  Sys- 
tems of  Urban  Transportation,  May, 
1968;  Vol.  I  Urban  Needs  &  Potential, 
Vol.  II  A  Collection  of  Papers,  Vol. 
Ill  Annotated  Bibliography;  (3)  Bat- 
telle  Memorial  Institute,  Ka j .  L. 
Nielsen,  505  King  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
43201,  Monographs  on  Potential  RD  & 
D  Projects.  January,  1968,  and  Urban 
Goods -Movement  Demand,  March,  1968; 
(4)  CONSAD  Research  Corp.,  Theodore  J. 
Soltman,  5600  Forward  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
Penn.,  15217,  Transit  Usage  Forecasting 
Techniques:   A  Review  and  New  Direc- 
tions, April,  1968;  (5)  Cornell  Aero- 
nautical Laboratory,  Inc.,  M.  I. 
Weinberg,  4455  Genesee  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  14221,  Bi-Modal  Urban  Transpor- 
tation System  Study.  Vol.  I  Final  Re- 
port, March,  1968,  Vol.  II  Technical 
Appendices,  March,  1968;  (6)  Day  & 
Zimmermann,  Inc.,  John  Gross,  1700 
Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  19103, 
Potential  Near  Term  Improvements  in 
Urban  Transportation.  March,  1968;  (7) 
General  Electric  Co.,  R.  L.  Herman, 
2901  East  Lake  Road,  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
16501,  A  Study  of  Command  and  Control 
Systems  for  Urban  Transportation. 
February,  1968,  Part  I  Introduction, 
Part  2  Candidate  Command  and  Control 
Systems  for  Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration,  Part  3  A  Framework  for 
Evaluation  of  Transportation  Systems; 
(8)  General  Motors  Corp.,  Eugene  T. 
Canty,  Research  Laboratories,  12  Mile 
and  Mound  Roads,  Warren,  Mich.,  48090, 
New  Systems  Implementation  Study, 
February,  1968,  Vol.  I  Summary  &  Con- 
clusions, Vol.  II  Planning  &  Evaluation 
Methods,  Vol.  Ill  Case  Studies;  (9) 
General  Research  Corp.,  William  F. 
Hamilton,  6300  Hollister  Ave.,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  93105,  Systems  Analy- 
sis of  Urban  Transportation,  January, 
1968,  Vol.  I  Summary,  Vol.  II  Cases 
for  Study,  Vol.  Ill  Network  Flow  Anal- 
yses, Vol.  IV  Supporting  Analyses; 
(10)  Midwest  Research  Institute,  Bruce 
W.  Macey,  425  Volker  Blvd.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  64110,  Special  Transportation 
Requirements  in  Small  Cities  and  Towns, 
May,  1968;  (11)  North  American  Rock- 
well Corp.,  International  Airport, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  90045,  Fron- 
tiers of  Technology  Study,  January, 
1968,  Vol.  I  Summary,  Vol.  II  Survey, 
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Vol.  Ill  Implementation;  (12)  Peat- 
Marwick,  Livingston  Co.,  David 
Mendelson,  219  E.  44th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  10017,  Projection  of  Urban  Per- 
sonal Transportation  Demand,  March, 
1968;  (13)  Regional  Economic  Develop- 
ment Institute,  Benjamin  Chinitz, 
214  So.  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. , 
15213,  Transportation  Requirements 
and  Effects  of  New  Communities,  May, 
1968;  (14)  Stanford  Research  Corp., 
Clark  D.  Henderson,  333  Ravenwood  Ave., 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  94025,  Future 
Urban  Transportation  Systems:   Desired 
Characteristics,  May,  1967;  (15) 
Transportation  Research  Institute, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Lester  H.  Hoel,  Pittsburgh,  Penn., 
15213,  Latent  Demand  for  Urban  Trans- 
portation to  Satisfy  Urban  and  Social 
Needs  Unmet  by  Existing  Systems,  May, 
1968;  (16)  WABCO  Mass  Transit  Center, 
Gene  R.  Schaefer,  Pittsburgh,  Penn., 
15218,  Study  of  Evolutionary  Urban 
Transportation  System  Study,  Vol.  I 
Final  Report,  March,  1968,  Vol.  II 
Technical  Appendices,  March,  1968. 
(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Urban  Transporta- 
tion Administration.   (This  adminis- 
tration has  subsequently  been  trans- 
ferred to  U.  S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation.)  (d)  Previous  Digest  re- 
ports on  individual  projects  include 
14:2-212  and  14:2-227.   See  also  Item 
294  in  this  issue. 

Problem.  In  accordance  with  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment was  directed  in  1966  to  "...undertake 
a  project  to  study  and  prepare  a  program 
of  research,  development,  and  demonstration 
of  new  systems  of  urban  transportation  that 
will  carry  people  and  goods  within  metro- 
politan areas  speedily,  safely,  without 
polluting  the  air,  and  in  a  manner  that  will 
contribute  to  sound  city  planning." 

Method.   Seventeen  contractors  from  indus- 
try, scientific  research  centers,  univer- 
sities, and  the  foundations  were  engaged  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  assist  in  performing  the  study. 

Nine  of  the  contractors  studied  opportuni- 
ties for  research  and  development  within 
future  time  frames:   (1)  the  engineering 
firm  of  Day  and  Zimmermann  looked  at  ways 
to  obtain  improved  results  from  existing 
transportation  technologies  within  a  time- 
frame of  6  months  to  3  years;  (2)  The  WABCO 


Mass  Transit  Center  and  Melpar,  Inc.,  in 
collaboration  with  Wilbur  Smith  Associates, 
and  the  Institute  of  Public  Administration, 
undertook  an  evolutionary  study  of  improve- 
ments that  could  be  made  in  3  to  8  years; 
(3)  Stanford  Research  Institute  conducted 
a  futuristic  study  of  solutions  that  might 
be  developed  within  a  period  of  5  to  15 
years;  (4)  General  Research  Corp.  performed 
a  comprehensive  systems  analysis,  using 
computers,  of  urban  transportation  problems 
and  their  solutions;  (5)  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute  did  an  early  screening  of  the  work 
of  the  major  contractors  and  prepared  evalua- 
tion monographs  on  a  wide  range  of  possible 
urban  transportation  research  projects; 
(6)  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory  evaluated 
the  concept  of  a  bimodal  small  vehicle  trans- 
portation system  by  applying  it  to  a  test 
city,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  (7)  North  American 
Rockwell  Corp.  identified  advanced  technol- 
ogies from  defense  and  aerospace  fields 
which  would  be  transferable  to  1973-80  urban 
transportation  needs.   This  study  delineated 
requirements  for  implementing  these  technol- 
ogies; (8)  General  Electric  Co.  studied  the 
area  of  necessary  electronic  command  and 
control  systems;  (9)  General  Motors  Corp. 
made  a  study  of  various  innovative  modes, 
such  as  low-speed  air  cushion  vehicles  for 
downtown  areas,  a  "Metro-mode"  exclusive 
right-of-way  vehicle,  and  automatic  high- 
ways. 

The  other  eight  contractors  studied  in  great- 
er depth  the  background  of  demand  patterns 
and  the  interrelationships  of  transportation 
with  urban  land  use  and  the  shape  of  urban 
life:   (10)  Peat,  Marwick,  Livingston  &  Co. 
of  New  York  developed  projections  of  urban 
personal  travel  demand  for  each  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area;  (11)  Consad 
Research  Corp.  studied  the  sensitivity  of 
demand  to  such  matters  as  relative  invest- 
ments in  different  types  of  transportation, 
technological  breakthroughs  and  improvements, 
changes  in  income,  and  variations  in  popula- 
tion density;  (12)  Transportation  Research 
Institute  of  Carnegie-Mellon  University 
investigated  the  so-called  "latent  demand" 
for  urban  transportation  to  satisfy  urban 
and  social  needs  unmet  by  existing  systems; 

(13)  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  examined 
the  area  of  demand  for  urban  goods  movement; 

(14)  ABT  Associates  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
looked  at  the  qualitative  aspects  of  urban 
travel  demand--at  the  effect  of  such  things 
as  seating  comfort,  temperature  control, 
safety,  and  security,  and  at  how  these  fac- 
tors can  be  improved;  (15)  Barton- As chman 
Associates  of  Chicago  investigated  the  land- 
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use  requirements  of  various  urban  transporta- 
tion systems  and  their  impact  upon  the  neigh- 
borhoods and  areas  they  cross;  (16)  The 
Regional  Economic  Development  Institute  of 
Pittsburgh  studied  transportation  in  new 
towns,  which  are  likely  to  be  increasingly 
an  answer  for  metropolitan  development  over 
the  next  40  years.   The  study  focused  on 
how  transportation  and  urban  land  use  can 
be  coordinated  in  a  completely  new  setting; 
(17)  Midwest  Research  Institute  of  Kansas 
City  looked  at  the  special  transportation 
requirements  of  small  cities  and  towns. 

Findings.   The  study  found  that  progress 
in  urban  transportation  technology,  though 
rudimentary  today,  could  be  greatly  en- 
hanced and  accelerated  by  vigorous  leader- 
ship of  the  federal  government,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  private  industries  concerned, 
using  a  systematic,  carefully  designed,  and 
reasonably  funded  research  and  development 
program  as  the  major  guiding  stimulus. 

The  recommended  research  and  development 
program  entails  a  total  program  funding  of 
$980  million.   This  time-phased  program 
could  continue  and  accelerate  the  $25  mil- 
lion program  contained  in  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1969  budget.   It  would  involve 
these  areas:  improved  analysis,  planning, 
and  operating  methods;  immediate  system 
improvements;  components  for  future  systems; 
and  the  development  of  entirely  new  systems 
for  the  future. 

The  recommendations  maintain  these  major 
objectives:   to  achieve  equality  of  access 
to  urban  educational,  job,  and  cultural 
opportunities;  to  improve  the  quality  of 
transit  services;  to  relieve  traffic  con- 
gestion; to  enhance  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  equipment  and  facilities;  to  achieve 
more  efficient  urban  land  use;  to  provide 
cleaner,  quieter,  and  more  attractive  public 
transportation;  to  provide  more  alternatives 
to  urban  residents  in  mode  and  style  of 
urban  living;  and  to  permit  orderly  improve- 
ment of  urgent  transportation  problems  with- 
out preempting  long-range  solutions  for  the 
future . 

For  the  longer-term  future,  the  new  systems 
study  found  many  promising  technologies 
which  should  be  further  explored,  such  as: 
automatic  controls  for  vehicles  and  entire 
movement  systems;  new  kinds  of  propulsion, 
energy  and  power  transmission;  new  guideway 
and  suspension  components;  innovations  in 
tunneling;  and  the  application  of  these 
potentials  for  movement  of  goods  as  well  as 
people.   The  more  promising  of  these  new 
systems  are:  (1)  Dial-a-Bus--a  bus  type  of 


system  activated  on  demand  of  the  potential 
passengers,  perhaps  by  telephone,  after  which 
a  computer  logs  the  calls,  origins,  destina- 
tions, location  of  vehicles  and  number  of 
passengers,  and  then  selects  the  vehicle  and 
dispatches  it;  (2)  Personal  Rapid  Transit-- 
small  vehicles,  traveling  over  exclusive 
rights-of-way,  automatically  routed  from 
origin  to  destination  over  a  network  guide- 
way  system,  primarily  to  serve  low-  to 
medium-population  density  areas  of  a  metrop- 
olis; (3)  Dual  Mode  Vehicle  Systems --small 
vehicles  which  can  be  individually  driven 
and  converted  from  street  travel  to  travel 
on  automatic  guideway  networks;  (4)  Auto- 
mated Dual  Mode  Bus--a  large  vehicle  system 
which  would  combine  the  high-speed  capacity 
of  a  rail  system  operating  on  its  private 
right-of-way  with  the  flexibility  and  adapt- 
ability of  a  city  bus;  (5)  Pallet  or  Ferry 
Systems—an  alternative  to  dual  mode  vehicle 
systems,  using  pallets  to  carry  (or  ferry) 
conventional  automobiles,  minibuses,  or 
freight  automatically  on  high-speed  guide- 
ways;  (6)  Fast  Intraurban  Transit  Links-- 
automatically  controlled  vehicles  capable 
of  operating  either  independently  or  coupling 
into  trains,  serving  metropolitan  area  travel 
needs  between  major  urban  nodes;  (7)  New 
Systems  for  Major  Activity  Centers--contin- 
uously  moving  belts;  capsule  transit  systems, 
some  on  guideways,  perhaps  suspended  above 
city  streets.   (RDS) 


284.   USING  TRANSPORTATION  TO  ALLEVIATE 
POVERTY 

(a)  Thomas  H.  Floyd,  Jr.  and  others 
as  listed  below.   (b)  In  process. 
A  multiple-project  research  and  demon- 
stration program,  initiated  in  May, 
1966.   For  a  recent  summary  review  of 
the  program,  see  Thomas  H.  Floyd,  Jr., 
"Using  Transportation  to  Alleviate 
Poverty:   A  Progress  Report  on  Experi- 
ments Under  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act."   Transportation  and  Poverty 
Conference,  June  7-8,  1968.   Available 
from  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  280  Newton  Street,  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  02146.   Information 
and  reports  on  specific  projects,  which 
are  of  three  main  types,  may  be  ob- 
tained directly  from  the  cooperating 
agencies.   Operational  tests  and  exper- 
iments are  being  conducted  by:   (1) 
State  of  California,  Business  and 
Transportation  Agency,  Transit-Employ- 
ment Project,  W.  H.  Hibbard,  Director, 
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8512  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  90003;  (2)  Tri-State  Trans- 
portation Commission,  J.  Douglas 
Carroll,  Jr.,  Executive  Director,  100 
Church  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ,  10007; 
(3)  City  of  St.  Louis,  Model  City 
Agency,  A.  Don  Bourgeois,  Director, 
Office  of  the  Major,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  63101;  and  (4)  Niagara 
Frontier  Transportation  Authority,  in 
cooperation  with  Opportunities  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  Allan  H.  Bush, 
Director,  1757  Statler  Hilton,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  14202.   Theoretical  studies 
are  being  conducted  by:   (1)  Joint 
Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and 
Harvard  University,  66  Church  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  02138;  (2)  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen,  New  Executive 
Office  Building,  John  Crain,  726 
Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C, 
20506;  and  (3)  Institute  of  Urban  and 
Regional  Studies,  Edward  Kalachek, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
63130.   Local  technical  studies  are 
being  made  by:   (1)  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
Robert  Coop,  City  Manager,  251  W. 
Washington  Street,  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
85003;  (2)  Fresno,  California,  John 
M.  Simmons,  Acting  Chief  Administra- 
tive Officer,  City  Hall,  2326  Fresno 
Street,  Fresno,  California,  93721; 
(3)  Oakland,  California,  Jerome 
Keithley,  City  Manager,  City  Hall, 
Oakland,  California,  94612;  (4) 
San  Bernardino,  California,  Major 
Al  C.  Ballard,  426  West  Third  Street, 
San  Bernardino,  California,  92401; 
(5)  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  Harry  S. 
Weinroth,  City  Planner,  City  Planning 
Department,  200  Common  Street,  Law- 
rence, Massachusetts,  01840;  (6) 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  Major  A.  V.  Sorensen, 
108  South  18th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
68102;  (7)  Chicago,  Illinois,  Paul  N. 
Zimmerer,  Executive  Director,  Mayor's 
Committee  for  Economic  and  Cultural 
Development,  320  Civic  Center,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  60602;  (8)  Richmond,  Virginia, 
Richard  B.  Robertson,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Richmond  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission, 1015  E.  Main  Street,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  23219;  (9)  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  Aldo  Giacchino,  Planning  Offi- 
cer, Division  of  City  Planning,  City 
Hall,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  07102; 
(10)  San  Jose,  California,  A.  P. 
Hamann,  City  Manager,  City  Hall,  San 
Jose,  California,  95110;  (11)  Syra- 
cuse, New  York,  William  Wasserstrom, 


Acting  Commissioner  of  Planning,  211  E. 
Water  Street,  Syracuse,  New 
13202;  (12)  Denver,  Colorado,  M 
Tom  Currigan,  City  and  County  of 
Denver,  City  and  County  Building, 
Denver,  Colorado,  80202;  (13)  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  Major  Neal  S.  Blaisdell,  City 
and  County  of  Honolulu,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  96813;  and  (14)  Seattle-King 
County  Economic  Opportunity  Board,  Inc., 
Ulysses  Rowell,  Jr.,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, 611  Municipal  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Washington,  98104.   (c)  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Urban  Transportation  Administration, 
in  cooperation  with  the  grant  cities 
and  institutions.   (On  June  30,  1968, 
this  administration  was  transferred  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation.) 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Study,  test,  experiment  with,  and 
analyze  public  transportation  systems  to 
improve  job  and  other  opportunities  for  low- 
income  groups. 

Since  1945,  there  has  been  a  general  trend 
toward  dispersion  of  industry  and  other 
concentrations  of  employment  from  public 
transport-served  central  business  districts 
into  new  areas.   Located  away  from  residen- 
tial concentrations,  these  industries  can 
be  reached  only  by  automobile.   As  a  result, 
job  accessibility  has  been  denied  low-in- 
come groups  lacking  public  transportation 
and  the  means  to  afford  private  transporta- 
tion.  Of  those  households  with  an  annual 
income  below  $3,000,  57  per  cent  have  no 
automobile.   Of  those  low-income  households 
with  autos,  many  of  the  autos  are  not  capable 
of  operating  daily  and  on  high-speed  express- 
ways.  Although  there  has  been  concern  for 
the  earless  American  in  recent  years,  much 
of  it  has  been  for  the  suburban  commuter. 
The  1965  riots  in  the  Watts  district  of 
Los  Angeles  triggered  the  present  poverty- 
transportation  activity.   The  first  project, 
the  Los  Angeles  study,  was  approved  in  May, 

1966.  The  program  was  expanded  in  September, 

1967,  to  include  the  locally  sponsored  tech- 
nical studies.   These  studies  seek  to  open 
and  make  more  easily  available  a  wider  range 
of  opportunities  —  employment,  education, 
medical,  recreation,  shopping,  religious-- 
to  all  residents  of  the  interested  cities. 

Method.   Although  each  city  designs  its  own 
project,  the  programs  are  similar.   They 
are  all  analyzing  the  employment  opportuni- 
ties, the  unemployment  problem,  and  the 
public  transportation  facilities  needed  to 
enable  residents  of  low-income  areas  to  reach 
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job  and  other  opportunity  centers.   The 
Fresno  study  will  consider  the  financial 
feasibility  of  combining  school  bus  and 
public  transit  services.   Lawrence  is  ex- 
amining the  possible  role  of  local  business 
and  industry  sharing  responsibility  for 
meeting  the  community  need  for  public  trans- 
portation.  Chicago  will  develop  a  promotion 
program  to  inform,  advise,  and  encourage 
the  residents  of  low-income  areas  on  the 
use  of  the  new  services  established,  and 
on  the  benefits  these  services  offer  in 
terms  of  access  to  more  and  better  job 
opportunities.   The  Newark  study  will  in- 
clude matching  skills  of  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  with  job  opportunities  to 
determine  the  travel  patterns  which  need 
to  be  served  and  to  quantify  the  demand  for 
public  transportation.   In  Honolulu,  which 
suffers  from  a  reverse  situation,  over  75 
per  cent  of  employment  opportunities  and 
all  job  training  centers  are  located  in 
central  Honolulu.   However,  its  four  de- 
pressed neighborhoods  are  in  outlying  areas 
and  not  served  by  any  form  of  public  trans- 
portation.  This  study  will  outline  a  net- 
work to  transport  workers  from  the  periphery 
to  the  central  city. 

Thus  far,  only  bus  transit  has  been  consid- 
ered in  the  experiments.   Forms  of  bus  ser- 
vice tested  and  likely  to  be  tested  are: 
Scheduled  Route  Service  (round-the-clock 
or  peak  hour  only);  Driver  Employed,  Non- 
profit Transit  (a  kind  of  "bus  pool"  com- 
posed of  a  driver  who  may  also  work  at  the 
job  location  and  others  who  want  to  travel 
from  a  particular  residential  area  to  an 
employment  location,  administered  by  non- 
profit corporations,  and  controlled  by 
neighborhood  associations);  Subscription 
Bus  Service  (first  demonstrated  in  Peoria, 
Illinois;  see  Digest  report  Improving  Bus 
Patronage  in  Medium-Size  Cities,  13:2-74); 
Summer  Young  People's  Service  with  School 
Buses;  and  Dial-A-Bus  (see  also  Item  294, 
this  issue  of  Digest) . 

Findings.   Analysis  of  the  transportation 
picture  shows  a  true  lack  of  transit  facil- 
ities to  job  centers.   For  example,  in  St. 
Louis,  a  central  city  resident  using  public 
transit,  where  it  is  available,  requires  a 
riding  time  of  1  to  2  hours  at  a  minimum 
fare  each  way  of  $0.75  and  several  trans- 
fers, to  reach  the  immense  Hazelwood  Indus- 
trial area.   This  area  encompasses  the 
McDonnell -Doug las  Corporation,  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  and  19  other  manufacturing  firms,  con- 
taining a  minimum  of  45,000  jobs  with  new 
hires  typically  above  20,000  per  year. 
Data  are  similar  for  Los  Angeles.   There  it 


has  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
use  transit  to  maintain  permanent  employ- 
ment in  the  highly  industrialized  communi- 
ties at  International  Airport,  Santa  Monica, 
or  Long  Beach.   However,  under  the  HUD  pro- 
ject, the  "Century  Boulevard  Line  100"  was 
established  in  July,  1966.   The  13-mile 
line,  from  Lynwood  through  Watts  to  Ingle- 
wood  and  the  International  Airport,  connects 
with  28  north  and  south  bus  lines.   Ridership 
has  steadily  increased  from  an  initial  week- 
day average  of  883  to  a  present  3,200  pas- 
sengers with  over  60  per  cent  using  the  line 
for  employment. 

Studies  further  show  that  some  residents  of 
city  poverty  areas  do  not  possess  necessary 
skills  for  jobs,  even  if  the  job  centers 
were  accessible.   The  problem  here  is  com- 
pounded by  inaccessibility  of  job  training 
centers.   In  San  Bernardino,  adult  aducation 
and  technical  training  centers  hold  classes 
until  10:00  p.m.;  bus  service  terminates 
at  7:00  p.m.   As  a  result,  public  transpor- 
tation is  not  available  to  many  potential 
students.   Lawrence  finds  there  is  an  addi- 
tional problem  in  reaching  health  services 
facilities  because  local  bus  service  ter- 
minates early. 

Analysis  of  available  data  reveals  other 
problems  in  addition  to  lack  of  transit. 
From  Los  Angeles  data  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  employers  were  using 
the  transportation  barrier  as  a  convenient 
excuse  for  not  hiring  for  other  reasons, 
such  as  racial  bias.   Studies  also  point 
up  a  glaring  lack  of  information  about  tran- 
sit services  which  do  exist.   In  Los  Angeles, 
the  poor  must  often  transfer  between  buses 
owned  by  different  companies.   Until  devel- 
oped by  the  project  office,  there  was  no 
map  of  the  urban  area  showing  the  total 
network  of  various  companies'  routes  and 
connections.   The  Port  Authority  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  which  provides  nearly  all 
transit  in  the  Pittsburgh  area,  found  it 
had  long  been  neglecting  the  poor.   Even 
though  its  ridership  is  heavily  poor  Negro, 
the  company  had  never  (until  October,  1967) 
placed  an  ad  in  the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  one 
of  the  main  information  sources  for  the 
Negro  community. 

These  studies  should  result  in  eventual 
implementation  of  transportation  systems 
which  will  serve  the  diverse  needs  of  low- 
income  areas,  better  use  of  existing  systems, 
and  some  elucidation  of  those  problems  that 
appear  to  be  based  in  lack  of  transit  facil- 
ities, but  actually  are  not.   (JS) 
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285.   COORDINATED  TRANSIT  FOR  THE  SAN 
FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA--NOW  TO  1975 

(a)  Various.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished October,  1967.   Available  from 
investigating  agency,  c/o  Alameda- 
Contra  Costa  Transit  District,  508 
16th  St.,  Oakland,  California,  94612. 
(c)  Northern  California  Transit  Demon- 
stration Project,  under  sponsorship 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  initial  plans  and  de- 
signs for  coordinating  local  and  regional 
mass  transit  services  of  three  Bay  area 
agencies--Alameda-Contra  Costa  Transit  Dis- 
trict, Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District,  and 
the  San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway.   This, 
of  course,  involved  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  the  effects  of  the  Bay  Area's  new  75-mile 
rapid  transit  system.   The  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  District  (BARTD)  is  particularly 
significant.   It  is  the  first  new  transit 
venture  in  this  country  in  half  a  century; 
61  per  cent  of  the  local  taxpayers  voted 
for  the  bond  obligation  to  launch  the  sys- 
tem; its  conceptual  development  features 
high  speed  travel  and  passenger  amenities 
in  an  appeal  to  lure  commuters  away  from 
the  automobile. 

Findings.   Through  the  use  of  a  systems 
analysis  and  mathematical  models  approach, 
a  number  of  recommendations  have  been  made 
for  the  future.   Included  are  a  system  of 
main  line,  feeder  lines,  and  express  lines 
which  will  coordinate  the  entire  Bay  Area 
Transit  system.   Numerous  route  changes 
have  been  proposed  in  accordance  with  popu- 
lation and  employment  projections  for  1975, 
as  well  as  various  capital  improvements. 
(ML) 


286.   THE  METRO  FLYER:   A  SUBURBAN  EXPRESS 
BUS  SERVICE  TO  DOWNTOWN 

(a)  Norman  D.  Hall.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  as  the  final  report  on 
Mass  Demonstration  Project  MD-MTD-1, 
May  2,  1966  -  April  28,  1967,  by 
investigating  Agency.   (c)  Metropoli- 
tan Transit  Authority  of  Maryland, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  the  McMahon  Transportation  Com- 
pany, Inc.   (d)  None. 


Problem.   To  explore  the  practicability  of 
providing  a  suburban,  low-density,  high- 
income  residential  area  with  express  bus 
service  to  the  downtown  shopping,  recrea- 
tional, and  employment  centers. 

Method.   Operation  of  a  project  bus  service 
as  a  demonstration  program  for  a  period 
of  one  year. 

Findings.   An  express  bus  service  providing 
fast,  comfortable  and  accessible  service  to 
the  Central  Business  District,  when  coordi- 
nated with  principal  hours  of  employment  can 
attract  large  numbers  of  users.   Passenger 
usage  will  be  predominantly  work  oriented, 
rather  than  oriented  to  off-peak  service. 
By  providing  service  at  the  desired  times, 
the  operator  can  make  a  profit  from  this 
type  of  service.   (ML) 


287.    1985  TEST  PLANS: 
TRANSPORTATION 


HIGHWAY  AND  PUBLIC 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Report  issued 
July,  1967.   (c)  Delaware  Valley 
Regional  Planning  Commission.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Formulate  freeway  and  mass  trans- 
portation test  plans  for  1985.   The  plans 
are  mixes  of  different  railroad,  highway, 
and  mass  transit  networks.   They  vary  in 
size  and  capital  cost.   Alternative  networks 
are  additive--built  up  from  a  minimum  net- 
work.  In  all  test  networks  only  general 
corridor  locations  of  highway  and  transit 
facilities  are  indicated.   Test  networks 
will  be  subjected  to  trip  assignment  analysis 
in  later  phases  of  the  overall  transporta- 
tion study. 

Tables  and  maps  identifying  basic  links  in 
the  test  plans  are  included  in  the  report. 
In  formulating  test  plans,  it  was  felt  that 
active  participation  by  local  agencies, 
outlining  their  own  needs  and  desires,  could 
provide  a  more  realistic  set  of  plans  for 
this  region  than  had  ever  been  designed 
before.   (AIP) 


288.    COMMUTER  RAILROAD  COST-BENEFIT 
ANALYSIS 


(a)  Edward  A.  Harvey.   (b)  Completion 
and  publication  of  final  report  ex- 
pected July,  1968.   (c)  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  Transportation  Authority 
(SEPTA),  under  sponsorship  of  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania;   SEPTA; 
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Counties  of  Bucks,  Chester,  Montgomery, 
and  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad;  Reading  Company; 
and  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  techniques  and  procedures 
by  which  improvement  needs  of  commuter  rail 
facilities  may  be  appraised  in  order  to 
develop  and  provide  a  master  plan  for  a  1975 
commuter  railroad  system  in  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Previous  Research.   SEPACT  I  and  III. 

Hypothesis.   Railroad  commuter  service  is 
vital  to  Philadelphia  environs. 

Method.   Engineering,  accounting  cost,  and 
marketing  studies.   (JPF) 


289.   THE  VALUE  OF  COMMUTERS'  TRAVEL  TIME 


(a)  Thomas  E.  Lisco.   (b)  Completed. 
A  doctoral  dissertation  for  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  University  of 
Chicago.   Copies  available  from  Photo- 
duplication  Department,  University 
of  Chicago  Library,  Swift  Hall  Base- 
ment, Chicago,  Illinois,  60637.   $1.65 
per  copy  for  positive  microfilm;  $6.18 
for  6x9  Xerox;  $9.27  for  8i>xll  Xerox. 
With  spiral  binder,  $.50  extra.   (c) 
University  of  Chicago,  Department  of 
Economics,  under  sponsorship  of  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  Inc.   Basic 
data  were  provided  by  The  Chicago 
Area  Transportation  Study.   (d) 
13:1-70. 

Problem.   Conduct  a  modal  choice  study  on 
household  interview  data  which  were  col- 
lected as  part  of  the  Chicago  "Skokie  Swift" 
Mass  Transportation  Demonstration  Project, 
and  determine  why  commuters  choose  various 
means  of  transportation,  and  what  values 
they  assign  to  travel  time  and  comfort. 

Method.   The  study,  which  used  minutely 
derived  times  and  costs  for  alternative 
trip  modes,  inferred  from  actual  choices 
made  by  commuters  how  they  valued  the  var- 
ious factors  entering  into  their  choices. 
Simultaneously,  it  measured  the  effects  of 
different  commuter  characteristics,  such  as 
income,  on  the  choices  made.   The  analytical 
tool  used  was  multiple  probit  analysis. 

Findings.   (1)  Typical  suburban  commuters 
are  willing  to  pay  four  or  five  cents  a 
minute,  or  an  hourly  rate  approaching  fifty 
per  cent  of  their  wage  rate,  in  order  to 
save  time  on  their  trips  downtown  to  work. 


(2)  When  overall  door-to-door  commuting 
times  are  equal  between  travel  modes,  these 
same  commuters  place  a  two  dollar  value  on 
the  extra  comfort  afforded  by  their  own 
cars  over  that  provided  by  transit.   (3) 
Because  commuters  are  concerned  about  com- 
fort and  time,  they  should  be  very  unrespon- 
sive to  fare  changes.   The  transit  fare 
becomes  relatively  unimportant  in  the  modal 
choice  decision.   This  implies  that  most 
transit  systems  can  probably  be  self-support- 
ing, simply  through  charging  economic  fares. 
(4)  Commuters'  choices  of  transportation 
mode  appeared  to  be  both  rational  and  con- 
sistent.  Where  automobiles  were  the  better 
choice,  people  drove.   Otherwise,  transit 
was  used.   (5)  A  small  supplementary  study 
of  parking  lot  prices  in  downtown  Chicago 
indicated  that  at  the  margin,  people  who 
drive  downtown  are  willing  to  pay  thirty 
cents  a  block  or  twelve  cents  a  minute  to 
avoid  extra  walking.   This  extreme  discom- 
fort value  of  walking  time  would  indicate 
that  a  two  or  three  block  difference  in  the 
placement  of  transit  stations  may  be  very 
important  in  determining  mass  transportation 
use.   (TL) 


290.   TWO-WAY  RADIO  COMMUNICATION  MASS 

TRANSPORTATION  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  under  the  above  title  as 
Final  Report  of  Project  NY-MTD-8. 
Available  from  Chairman,  New  York  City 
Transit  Authority,  370  Jay  Street, 
New  York,  New  York,  10013.   (c)  City 
of  New  York  and  New  York  City  Transit 
Authority,  with  support  from  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Demonstrate  and  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  advanced  communications  systems 
in  improving  the  reliability  of  train  opera- 
tion, reducing  the  number  and  duration  of 
delays,  providing  public  information,  and 
improving  policing  and  passenger  safety. 

Method.   Two  parallel  radio  systems  were 
installed  in  New  York  City  subways,  one 
between  train  personnel  and  the  transporta- 
tion headquarters,  and  the  other  between 
transit  policemen  and  transit  police  head- 
quarters.  An  eight-mile  section  of  the 
Lexington  Avenue  line  in  Manhattan  was  the 
test  area.   A  portable  transistor  radio, 
light  enough  to  be  carried,  yet  powerful 
enough  to  transmit  and  receive  in  the  under- 
ground tunnels,  was  used.   The  antenna  system 
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consisted  of  a  twin-lead  transmission  cable 
strung  along  the  subway  and  mezzanine  roofs. 
To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  radio 
systems,  data  on  train  delays,  police  activ- 
ity, passenger  reaction,  and  other  events, 
were  collected. 

Findings.   The  value  of  the  radio  system 
was  demonstrated  by  the  quick  response  of 
medical  assistance  for  ill  or  injured  per- 
sons, and  the  ease  with  which  patrolmen 
called  for  help  and  obtained  instructions 
in  various  emergencies.   Message  delay- 
average  time  consumed  reaching  a  policeman 
or  vice  versa--was  reduced  99  per  cent,  to 
fractions  of  a  second.   The  average  number 
of  train  delays  per  month  in  the  test  area 
decreased  41  per  cent  and  average  duration 
of  delays  decreased  9  per  cent.   Due  to  the 
success  of  the  experiment,  the  New  York  City 
Transit  Authority  has  committed  itself  to 
extend  the  two-way  radio  system  to  all  of 
its  rapid  transit  and  surface  divisions: 
the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  (IRT), 
the  Brooklyn-Manhattan  Transit  (BMT),and 
the  Independent  Transit  (IND).   A  radio 
system  with  bus  paging  equipment  is  planned 
for  the  Authority's  4,200  buses.   (HUD) 


291.   PREVENTION  OF  CRIME  IN  TRANSIT 
VEHICLES 


(a)  Alan  L.  Bingham.   (b)  In  process. 
For  information,  contact  Alan  L. 
Bingham,  General  Manager,  Alameda- 
Contra  Costa  Transit  District,  Lathan 
Square  Building,  508- 16th  Street, 
Oakland,  California,  94612.   (c) 
Alameda-Contra  Costa  Transit  District 
(Oakland,  California),  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  School  of  Crim- 
inology, and  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute (Menlo  Park),  under  sponsorship 
of  Amalgamated  Transit  Union  and  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  study  seeks  a  technical  evalua- 
tion of  alternative  methods  for  reducing  rob- 
bery and  assault  of  bus  drivers,  and  solid 
recommendations  on  which  techniques  appear 
most  suitable  for  implementation.   Methods 
range  from  those  for  deterring  the  criminal, 
such  as  putting  the  driver  in  a  bullet-proof 
booth  or  stationing  guards  on  the  bus,  to 
methods  for  apprehending  him,  such  as  bus 
locator  devices,  silent  alarms,  two-way 
radio  or  closed  circuit  TV. 

Method.   (1)  Field  studies  to  collect  data 
on  bus  robberies  and  assaults,  study  of 


known  offenders,  how  such  crimes  are  viewed 
by  the  criminal  element,  study  of  the  expe- 
rience and  views  of  bus  operators,  practices 
of  police  in  handling  these  crimes,  prac- 
tices of  transit  company  officials  and  views 
of  union  officials.   From  these  field  stud- 
ies, develop  corrective  steps.   This  phase 
is  to  be  undertaken  by  personnel  from  the 
Schools  of  Criminology  and  Sociology,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley.   (2)  Investi- 
gate technological  and  operational  methods 
that  can  be  applied  to  meet  the  problem. 
The  basic  approach  is  application  of  the 
techniques  of  systems  engineering  and  anal- 
ysis to  evaluate  various  proposed  methods 
and  to  develop  new  methods  that  may  be 
applicable.   This  will  be  undertaken  by 
contract  with  Stanford  Research  Institute, 
Menlo  Park.   (3)  Actual  experiments  with  the 
more  promising  methods.   Field  studies  will 
be  initiated  in  Oakland  and  with  AC  Transit 
to  establish  a  workable  pattern  for  data 
gathering.   These  techniques  will  then  be 
applied  in  four  other  cities  carefully 
selected  after  a  review  of  several  determin- 
ing factors.   (HUD) 


292.   BUS  MONITORING  SYSTEM 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
The  project  will  be  conducted  over 
a  four-year  period,  and  results  will 
be  published  as  a  report  and  made 
available  to  transportation  authori- 
ties throughout  the  country.   (c) 
Chicago  Transit  Authority,  under  spon- 
sorship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Install  and  test  a  computer  and 
two-way  communications  system  to  monitor 
bus  locations  and  to  speed  the  handling  of 
emergencies.   The  main  benefit  of  the  sys- 
tem will  be  better  service  for  passengers 
at  no  extra  cost,  but  an  important  addition- 
al benefit  should  be  improved  crime  pre- 
vention and  control. 

Method.   The  automatic  monitoring  system 
will  operate  24-hours  a  day  and  be  capable 
of  an  instant  response  to  emergencies.   A 
two-way  communications  system,  to  be  in- 
stalled on  500  Chicago  buses,  will  transmit 
information  electronically  to  a  central 
control  point  in  transit  headquarters.   The 
information  will  appear  as  visual  and  audio 
signals  on  a  control  console  monitored  by 
an  operator.   If  a  robbery  or  other  crime 
occurs,  the  bus  operator  can  signal  for 
police  aid  without  detection.   The  system 
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also  will  be  helpful  in  emergencies,  such 
as  equipment  breakdowns,  fires,  and  traffic 
congestion  that  requires  rerouting  of  buses, 
(HUD) 


293.   COMPUTER  PROGRAMS  TO  AID  METROPOL- 
ITAN AREAS  IN  TRANSIT  PLANNING 

(a)  Richard  Bunyan.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Alan  M.  Voorhees  and  Associates, 
Inc.,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  a  package  of  computer  pro- 
grams to  aid  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
analysis  of  their  individual  transit  plan- 
ning requirements.   Investigate  the  effect 
of  various  land-use  patterns  on  the  use 
of  transit,  and  include  a  case  study  which 
applies  to  the  programs  and  principles 
developed.   The  general  purpose  of  computer 
programs  will  be  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
expensive  programming  efforts  by  separate 
planning  agencies.   It  will  also  permit  the 
use  of  any  one  of  several  approaches  to 
forecasting  the  split  of  travel  demand  be- 
tween private  and  public  mode.   (SIE) 


294.   DIAL-A-BUS 

(a)  Daniel  Roos.   (b)  A  six-month 
study  initiated  April,  1968.   Upon 
completion,  computer  programs  to  be 
made  available  to  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.   For 
information,  contact  Daniel  Roos, 
Director,  Civil  Engineering  Systems 
Laboratory,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, 02139.   (c)  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Civil  Engi- 
neering Systems  Laboratory,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Study  and  test  a  kind  of  door-to- 
door  transportation  system  which  would  use 
computers  for  scheduling  and  routing  transit 
vehicles.   This  new  kind  of  mass  transporta- 
tion has  been  called  the  "dial-a-bus"  con- 
cept.  Such  a  system  would  use  advanced 
technology  to  provide  public  transportation 
with  the  flexibility,  service,  and  comfort 
of  an  automobile  at  a  fare  only  slightly 
higher  than  the  subway  or  bus.   A  passenger 
would  telephone  the  computer  for  service, 
be  picked  up  minutes  later  at  his  door  and 


be  delivered,  with  other  passengers,  direct 
to  his  destination.   The  system's  flexibil- 
ity and  low  cost  would  result  from  the  use 
of  computers  to  coordinate  service  requests, 
vehicle  location,  travel  time,  and  destina- 
tion.  Computers  would  determine  the  best 
routes  for  speeding  passengers  to  their 
destinations  with  minimum  delay.   The  Com- 
puter Aided  Routing  System  (CARS)  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  practical  transportation 
for  low-density  neighborhoods  which  cannot 
be  adequately  served  by  existing  transit 
systems . 

Method.   Using  computers  to  simulate  var- 
ious operating  conditions,  the  project  will 
compare  CARS,  which  delivers  passengers  to 
one  central  point,  such  as  subway  line, 
with  transit  systems  which  deliver  them  to 
several  destination  points.   The  study  will 
analyze  the  value  of  CARS  in  serving  sub- 
urban transit  stations,  shopping  centers, 
airports,  and  various  employment  centers. 
An  extensive  evaluation  of  the  technology 
used  in  the  study  should  provide  data  on 
what  information  will  be  required  for  the 
computer,  what  type  of  computer  will  oper- 
ate best  in  the  system,  and  how  the  comput- 
er and  communication  devices  will  be  con- 
nected.  MIT  also  will  try  to  determine 
the  type  of  vehicle  best  suited  to  the  new 
system.   (HUD) 


295.   SPEEDIER  HOSPITAL  BUS  SERVICE 
(NASHVILLE) 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Nashville  Transit  Authority 
(Nashville,  Tennessee),  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  demonstration  project  estab- 
lished a  direct  express  bus  line  which 
links  nine  major  medical  centers  and  pro- 
vides faster,  more  convenient  and  reliable 
service  between  these  centers  and  downtown 
Nashville.   A  second  line,  a  hospital  con- 
necting service,  is  also  part  of  the  pro- 
ject. 

Method.   The  project  provided  for  an  ini- 
tial two-month  study  period,  which  included 
a  pre-service  survey  of  the  employees  and 
outpatients  of  the  medical  centers.   Inau- 
gurated in  July,  1967,  the  service  is 
scheduled  to  run  for  two  years. 

Findings .   In  the  first  two  months  of  ac- 
tual operation,  the  medical  center  express 
service  line  showed  a  61  per  cent  increase 
in  passengers,  while  the  hospital  connecting 
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service  line  showed  a  73  per  cent  increase. 
In  addition  to  being  convenient  for  pa- 
tients, personnel,  and  students,  improved 
and  more  rapid  service  has  enabled  many 
people  to  work  at  the  hospitals  and  medical 
centers  who  otherwise  would  find  it  too 
costly  and  time-consuming  to  commute.   The 
new  service  is  also  contributing  to  the 
success  of  a  prenatal  care  program  which 
provides  free  medical  care  and  transporta- 
tion expenses  to  expectant  mothers  at  two 
major  Nashville  hospitals.   The  hospital 
board  of  Riverside  Hospital,  feeling  that 
Riverside  is  now  in  a  position  to  provide 
service  to  more  patients,  voted  to  expand 
their  facilities  from  82  to  200  beds.   Lo- 
cal leaders  feel  that  improved  transporta- 
tion has  forged  important  new  links  in 
community-hospital  relations  as  well  as 
between  the  medical  centers.   (HUD) 


296.   NORTHEAST  CORRIDOR  TRANSPORTATION 
PROJECT  STUDIES 


(a)  R.  E.  Schofer,  G.  Gardiner, 
A.  J.  Goldman,  and  P.  R.  Meyers. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  support  of  Northeast  Corridor 
Transport  Project  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  (1)  develop  and  operate  a 
data  storage  and  retrieval  system;  (2) 
develop,  operate  and  analyze  a  set  of  math- 
ematical models  and  methods  which  will  be 
useful  in  connection  with  advanced  inter- 
urban  transport  systems,  including  (a)  lo- 
cating networks  to  insure  favorable  accessi- 
bility; (b)  adaptive  policies  for  system 
improvement  and  expansion;  (c)  adaptive 
scheduling;  and  (d)  adaptive  routing  and 
switching. 

Method.   Data  system  involves  the  use  of 
the  Formatted  File  System,  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  Transportation  Planning  Pro- 
gram Battery,  the  Control  Data  Corporation 
Tran/Plan  System,  and  other  special  pro- 
grams developed  as  required. 

Findings.   In  connection  with  the  first 
phase  of  the  project,  a  preliminary  set  of 
estimates  of  numbers  of  intercity  trips 
by  various  modes  in  the  Northeast  Corridor 
has  been  prepared.   (LWB) 


297.      JOURNEY   TO  WORK:      SELECTED 
REFERENCES    1960-67 

(a)  Staff,  Transportation  Center  Li- 
brary, at  Northwestern  University. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  above 
title  as  Council  of  Planning  Librar- 
ians, Exchange  Bibliography  No.  40. 
February,  1968.   8  pp.   $1.50.   Avail- 
able from  Council  of  Planning  Librar- 
ians, P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello, 
Illinois,  61856.   (c)  Northwestern 
University,  Transportation  Center 
Library.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   An  unannotated  bibliography  con- 
fined mainly  to  studies  limited  to  the  jour- 
ney to  work.   Covers  general  studies  and 
area  studies,  United  States  and  foreign. 
(CK) 


•  Transportation- -Air 


298.   THE  AIRPORT- -ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  THE 
COMMUNITY  ECONOMY 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title. 
Available  from  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  20402. 

1967.   79  pp.   (c)  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  Airports  Service. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  what  economic  benefits 
to  representative  communities  have  accrued 
from  the  development  of  airports  built 
primarily  for  use  by  general  aviation  with 
financial  assistance  under  the  Federal  Aid 
Airport  Program.   Tangible  evidence  was 
sought  of  significant  community  benefit 
which  could  be  causally  related  to  each  air- 
port's development. 

Method.   Five  study  airports  (in  Hereford, 
Texas;  Sumter,  South  Carolina;  Hayward, 
California;  Frederick,  Maryland;  and  Fair- 
mont, Minnesota)  were  randomly  selected 
which  were  newly  established  or  significantly 
improved  with  federal  aid  since  1948.   From 
Census  data  and  similar  sources,  economic 
and  demographic  statistical  profiles  were 
developed  for  each  selected  community,  to 
establish  its  economic  welfare  before  and 
after  the  development  of  its  airport.   Com- 
prehensive field  surveys  followed  not  only 
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to  identify  the  significant  factors  causing 
the  indicated  economic  growth  at  each  com- 
munity, but  also  to  identify  the  contrib- 
uting relationship  of  the  airport's  devel- 
opment to  such  factors. 

Findings.   The  airport,  by  itself,  is  no 
guarantee  of  local  prosperity,  nor  when 
first  developed  is  it  self  sustaining.   In 
time,  however,  it  may  become  an  economic 
asset,  if  developed  as  part  of  a  balanced 
civic  improvement  program.   (SK) 


299.   THE  ROLE  OF  LOW  ALTITUDE  AIRCRAFT 
IN  URBAN  TRANSPORTATION 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Rutgers,  the  State  University, 
Eagleton  Institute  of  Politics,  under 
sponsorship  of  New  York  Port  Authority; 
City  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey; 
Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc.; 
New  York  Metro  Airlines  Committee; 
Princeton  University;  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determination  of  the  feasibility 
of  using  low  altitude  aircraft  in  bringing 
about  balanced  transportation,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  modes,  to  the  New  Jersey- 
New  York  metropolitan  region.   The  utiliza- 
tion of  air  space  up  to  an  altitude  of 
1,500  feet  will  be  evaluated.   The  use  of 
air  space  and  V/Stol  aircraft  precludes  the 
acquisition  of  costly  rights  of  way  and  has 
little  effect  on  land  use  at  points  of 
origin  and  destination.   The  possibility  of 
utilizing  lakes  and  rivers  for  landing  facil- 
ities will  be  investigated.   (SIE) 


300.   SUBSONIC  AIRCRAFT  NOISE  AND  SONIC 
BOOM  HUMAN  RESPONSE  STUDIES 


(a)  Allan  Merkin  and  W.  Rudmose. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  TRACOR,  Inc., 
under  sponsorship  of  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Determine  public  reactions  to 
subsonic  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  booms 
produced  by  overf lights  —  reactions  at  the 
individual,  family,  informal  neighborhood, 
organizational,  and  community-wide  levels; 
(2)  measure  the  accumulative  effect  of 
these. reactions  as  a  function  of  duration, 
frequency,  and  intensity  of  exposure;  (3) 
determine  the  relationships  between  reactions 


of  communities  and  their  sub-populations  to 
present-day  airport  noise  and  sonic  booms. 
(SIE) 

•  Communication 


301.   FUTURE  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  COMMUNICATIONS 
TECHNOLOGY 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  National  Academy  of  Engineering, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  future  developments  in  com- 
munications technology  which  would  affect 
urban  life  and  urban  development. 

Method.   (1)  Analyze  technical  and  economic 
data  collected  by  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Communications  Policy  created  August, 
1967,  to  review  national  policy  in  communi- 
cations, to  determine  whether  it  provides 
an  adequate  basis  for  policy  judgments. 
(2)  Describe  the  significant  developments 
in  telecommunications  technology  that  may 
emerge  over  the  next  decade,  consider  the 
engineering  capability  needed  to  realize 
new  developments,  and  estimate  the  factors 
affecting  adoption  of  new  systems.   An 
effort  will  also  be  made  to  identify  those 
developments  not  likely  to  attain  common 
use  without  further  research  or  special 
market  incentives.   (3)  Explore  how  new 
developments  in  communications  systems  could 
be  used  to  improve  the  transfer  of  informa- 
tion in  urban  areas.   For  example,  future 
city  residents  may  be  able  to  shop,  take 
special  education  courses,  or  participate 
in  business  conferences  without  leaving 
their  homes  by  using  appropriate  communica- 
tions methods.   (HUD) 


VI.  Government 


•  Organization 
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302.   THE  MINISTATE  DILEMMA 


(a)  Patricia  Wohlgemuth  Blair.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  above 
title  as  Occasional  Paper  No.  6. 
October,  1967.   Available  from  Carne- 
gie Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
United  Nations  Plaza  and  46th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. ,  10017.   98  pp. 
Single  copies  free  on  request.   Addi- 
tional copies  $.75  each. 

Problem.   Should  a  "ministate"--a  country 
arbitrarily  defined  as  having  a  population 
of  less  than  300,000--become  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations?  Advocates  of  UN  "fam- 
ily planning"  fear  that  the  growing  member- 
ship means  loss  of  prestige  and  effective- 
ness, and  claim  that  we  have  reached  a 
danger  point  in  rampant  self-determination. 
How  can  the  United  Nations  best  accommodate 
the  legitimate  interest  of  exceptionally 
small  states  in  political,  economic,  and 
social  matters  of  general  concern?  How  can 
politically  acceptable  criteria  for  United 
Nations  membership  be  devised? 

Findings.   Ministates  have  three  main  needs: 
(1)  a  general  sense  of  acceptance  and  par- 
ticipation;  (2)  active  participation  on 
issues  of  special  interest;  (3)  access  to 
certain  UN  services,  particularly  in  the 
economic  and  social  fields.   The  UN  might 
consider  a  range  of  possibilities,  such  as 
strengthening  and  regularizing  observer 
status  into  a  kind  of  associate  membership; 
joint  membership  of  several  tiny  states, 
retaining  their  independence  but  joining 
forces  for  the  purpose  of  UN  participation 
only;  or  limited  participation  which  would 
enable  the  ministates  to  concentrate  on 
their  main  interests  and  to  ignore  others. 
(NPA) 


303.   ADJUSTING  MUNICIPAL  BOUNDARIES: 
LAW  AND  PRACTICE 


(a)  Robert  G.  Dixon,  Jr.  and  John  R. 
Kerstetter,  authors  of  original  vol- 
ume; Charles  A.  Hollister,  main  con- 
tributor to  revised  edition.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  December,  1966. 
This  volume  is  a  revised  edition  of 
an  earlier  study  titled  Adjusting 
Municipal  Boundaries:   The  Law  and 
Practice  in  48  States,  1959.   The 
1966  edition  available  from  National 
League  of  Cities,  Department  of  Urban 
Studies,  The  City  Building,  1612  K 


Street,  N.  W.  ,  Washington,  D.  C, 
20006.   (c)  National  League  of  Cities, 
Department  of  Urban  Studies.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Describe  and  analyze  various  meth- 
ods of  adjusting  municipal  boundaries,  with 
emphasis  on  the  method  of  annexation. 

Annexation  of  unincorporated  land  by  an  in- 
corporated local  government  has  been  the 
traditional  method  employed  to  adjust  local 
government  boundaries  and  to  expand  munici- 
pal service  areas.   The  central  cities  of 
the  nation's  large  metropolitan  areas  were 
formed  in  this  manner.   However,  between 
1890  and  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  number 
of  annexations  declined  both  in  number  and 
in  size  of  areas  annexed  due,  mainly,  to 
the  encirclement  of  the  central  city  in  the 
older  metropolitan  areas  by  incorporated 
municipalities  and  the  enactment  in  many 
states  of  unworkable  annexation  laws  by 
rurally  dominated  state  legislatures. 
Since  World  War  II,  there  has  been  a  re- 
newed interest  in,  and  use  of,  annexation 
as  a  tool  for  solving  area-wide  problems. 
The  multiplicity  of  coterminous,  contiguous, 
and  overlapping  jurisdictions  found  in  the 
nation's  metropolitan  areas  clearly  points 
up  the  advantages  of  annexation  for  the 
solution  of  metropolitan  area  problems. 
(1)  It  broadens  the  geographical  base  for 
the  administration  and  financing  of  local 
government  services;  (2)  provides  for  area- 
wide  performance  of  services  without  estab- 
lishing a  new  and  overlapping  jurisdiction; 
and  (3)  permits  the  development  of  vacant, 
outlying  areas  in  an  orderly  manner  harmoni- 
ous with  that  of  the  annexing  municipality. 

The  renewed  interest  in  annexation  resulted 
in  the  original  study.   Continued  interest 
resulted  in  updating  and  making  more  readily 
available  the  Dixon-Kerstetter  report.   In 
the  updating  process,  the  format  was  modi- 
fied and  statistical  data  reflecting  munici- 
pal growth  and  annexation  activity  elimi- 
nated because  of  their  availability  in  The 
Municipal  Year  Book  published  by  the  Inter- 
national City  Managers'  Association  and 
various  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.   An  introductory  examination  and 
analysis  of  annexation  has  been  added.   The 
book  describes  and  discusses:   (1)  purposes 
and  principal  methods  of  annexation;  (2) 
the  annexation  process;  (3)  effects  of 
annexation;  (4)  consolidations,  mergers, 
and  detachments;  (5)  basic  principles  for 
a  good  annexation  law;  and  (6)  annexation 
methods  in  each  of  the  fifty  states.   (JS) 
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304.   POLICY  GUIDELINES  FOR  STATE 
MUNICIPAL  COMMISSIONS 

(a)  Orville  C.  Peterson.   (b)  In 
process.   A  report  will  be  prepared 
for  publication  and  distribution  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.   (c)  University 
of  Minnesota,  Municipal  Reference 
Bureau,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  policy  guidelines  for 
use  by  state  commissions  responsible  for 
the  review  of  municipal  annexations,  in- 
corporations, and  mergers. 

Method.   The  project  will  be  based  on  the 
experience  of  the  Minnesota  Municipal 
Commission,  which  is  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  such  reviews  in  Minnesota.   (SIE) 


305.   MERGER  IN  VIRGINIA 

(a)  David  G.  Temple.   (b)  Publication 
expected  spring  of  1968.   (c)  West 
Virginia  University,  Department  of 
Political  Science,  under  sponsorship 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Insti- 
tute of  Government.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  the  political  and  adminis- 
trative aspects  of  merger  in  Virginia  local 
government.   The  research  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  relatively  recent  local 
government  mergers  in  Virginia;  specifically 
of  Elizabeth  City  County,  Phoebus,  and  the 
City  of  Hampton  merging  as  the  City  of 
Hampton;  the  City  of  Newport  News  and  the 
City  of  Warwick  merging  as  the  City  of  New- 
port News;  the  City  of  South  Norfolk  and 
Norfolk  County  merging  as  the  City  of  Ches- 
apeake; and  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach  and 
Princess  Anne  County  merging  as  the  City  of 
Virginia  Beach.   (SIE) 


306.   COMPUTER  REDISTRICTING  AND  THE 
GERRYMANDER 


(a)  Stephen  D.  Slingsby.   (b)  In 
process.   Completion  expected  in  late 
1968;  publication  in  book  form  in 
1969.   (c)  University  of  Michigan, 
Survey  Research  Center,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil,  (d)  None. 


Problem.   To  demonstrate  how  extensively 
one  can  gerrymander  with  predictability  of 
election  outcome.   In  previous  research, 
the  investigator  demonstrated  the  latitude 
of  gerrymandering  available  by  combining 
population  units  (census  tracts)  on  the 
basis  of  maximization  according  to  an  index 
of  electorate  voting  behavior.   The  above 
optimization  was  within  the  constraints  of 
equal  population  (+  or  -  15%),  contiguity, 
and  relative  compactness. 

The  current  project  is  a  combined  optimiza- 
tion (as  above  but  with  an  entire  state) 
and  simulation.   As  each  primary  district 
plan  results  from  this  first  optimization 
phase,  a  non-issue  oriented  election  is 
simulated.   In  view  of  the  results  of  this 
simulation,  the  plan  would  be  resubmitted 
to  the  optimization  phase  with  the  criteria 
for  maximization  readjusted  for  each  indi- 
vidual district.   This  sequence  would  con- 
tinue until  the  criteria  of  maximization  no 
longer  needed  readjustment  and  thereby  the 
best  optimization,  in  view  of  the  constraints 
imposed,  was  realized. 

Hypotheses.   That  this  is  the  technique  for 
redistricting  to  be  used  by  the  majority  of 
state  legislatures  in  the  coming  decennial 
redistricting  of  1971.   By  demonstrating  the 
extensiveness  of  latitude  in  redistricting 
and  the  resulting  conflict  with  the  crite- 
rion of  "reflective  representation"  (as 
held  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  Reynolds 
vs.  Sims),  the  investigator  is  able  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Court  needs  to  rule  on 
additional  constraints  to  maintain  adherence 
to  its  application  of  the  "equal  protection" 
clause. 

Method.   The  simulation  is  based  on  a  for- 
mulation of  the  following  variables:   can- 
didate characteristics;  characteristics  of 
candidate  preferred  by  the  electorate  as 
correlated  with  the  demographic  character- 
istics of  the  district  electorate  (deduced 
from  voting  behavior  correlations  in  the 
literature  and  secondary  analysis  of  polls 
taken  on  the  district  level);  population 
and  housing  data  of  the  electorate  found  to 
correlate  with  electoral  behavior;  turn-out 
and  ballot  attrition  rates  for  the  electorate. 

The  State  of  California  is  to  be  used  as  the 
example.   Through  several  years  of  legisla- 
tive staff  effort,  the  election  and  registra- 
tion data  for  the  whole  State  is  now  avail- 
able on  a  census  tract  basis.   This  matching 
of  election  precincts  with  census  tracts 
allows  secondary  analysis  to  determine  cor- 
related variables  and  also  to  district  with 
population  and  voting  history  as  criteria. 
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Findings.   Findings  indicate  the  non-con- 
straining quality  of  the  Reynolds  criteria 
on  excessive  partisan  gerrymandering.   This 
excess  has  been  judged  as  exceeding  the 
Court's  "fairness"  dicta.   Essentially,  the 
Court's  decisions  to  bring  about  more  "equal 
representation"  are  negated  by  the  advan- 
tages of  sophisticated  multivariant  computer 
redistricting.   The  equation  of  equal  dis- 
trict population  with  equal  representation 
is  rational  up  to  a  point;  that  point  is 
being  exceeded.   With  a  mandate  for  popula- 
tion equality  less  than  a  +  10-15%  devia- 
tion from  the  mean,  the  population  criterion 
becomes  more  of  a  constraint  on,  than  a 
criterion  for,  equal  representation. 

The  compactness  criterion  needs  to  be  spec- 
ified.  With  seven  measurements  now  in  use 
there  is  little  meaning  to  its  application. 
In  most  cases,  the  legislatures  and  lower 
courts  have  considered  it  a  constraint  on 
the  appearance  of  the  district.   Such  a 
specification,  however,  does  not  in  itself 
significantly  constrain  excessive  partisan 
gerrymandering.   There  is  need  for  addition- 
al criterion  or  criteria,  and  for  changes 
in  the  decision-making  structure  of  the 
legislatures  for  redistricting  legislation. 
In  deciding  the  nature  of  that  additional 
criterion  the  whole  question  of  district 
representation  must  be  reviewed.   What  is 
our  theoretical  base  for  such  a  form  of 
representation:   traditionally,  actually, 
and  preferably?   (SDS) 
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VOTER  ATTITUDE  STUDY 


(a)  James  Q.  Wilson  and  Edward  C. 
Banfield.   (b)  In  process.   (c) 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy and  Harvard  University.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Study  the  extent  to  which,  or  the 
circumstances  under  which,  the  citizens 
of  a  large  city  will  support  community  pro- 
grams and  policies  which  benefit  others 
and  entail  costs  for  themselves. 

Method.   Use  voting  data  from  bond  issue 
elections  and  other  referenda,  and  attitude 
data  from  a  survey  of  a  sample  of  voters 
in  Boston  and  Detroit.   Discern  "public- 
regarding"  attitudes,  and  their  extent, 
related  to  the  nature  of  the  issue;  the 
class,  status,  and  ethnicity  of  the  voter; 
and  other  attitudes  on  political  and  com- 
munal affairs.   (SIE) 


308.  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  OPTIMAL  GOVEF 
AND  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION  IN  THE 
METROPOLITAN  AREA 


(a)  Jerome  Rothenberg.   (b)  In  pro- 
cess,  (c)  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Harvard  University, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  the  conflicting  and  subopti- 
mal  consequences  of  "home  rule"  political 
institutions  and  economic  interdependency  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

Method.   Formulate  mathematical  models, 
bulwarked  by  quantitative  data,  of  optimal 
and  actual  location  patterns  for  population 
and  business  between  the  central  city  and 
the  suburbs.   Using  public  services  and 
taxes  as  critical  variables,  examine  dis- 
crepancies between  optimal  and  actual,  and 
policies  to  reduce  them.   (SIE) 


Management 


309.   A  PROPOSED  PROGRAM  OF  MID-CAREER 

EDUCATION  FOR  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATORS 
IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 


(a)  Frederick  C.  Mosher.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  above  title 
by  the  University  of  California,  In- 
stitute of  Governmental  Studies.   Be- 
cause of  widespread  interest  following 
its  initial  printing,  the  original 
supply  of  copies  was  exhausted.   A 
second  printing  was  issued  November, 
1967.   Available  from  Institute  of 
Governmental  Studies,  University  of 
California,  109  Moses  Hall,  Berkeley, 
California,  94720.   96  pp.   $1.50  per 
copy.   20  per  cent  discount  for  orders 
of  ten  or  more  copies.   (c)  University 
of  California  (Berkeley),  Institute 
of  Governmental  Studies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Part  One  covers  the  nature  of  the 
problem  concerning  public  administrators  in 
metropolitan  areas:   the  urban  setting, 
the  new  federalism,  the  public  executives,^ 
the  gap  between  knowledge  and  action,  public 
administration  and  the  universities,  and 
the  basic  needs.   Part  Two  offers  a  pro- 
posal for  career  education  of  public  offi- 
cials in  metropolitan  affairs  and  develop- 
ment.  Four  appendices  cover:   suggested 
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syllabi  of  courses  and  topics,  excerpts 
from  memoranda  of  committee  members  concern- 
ing the  problem  and  the  program,  reports  on 
feasibility,  and  characteristics  of  public 
career  executives  in  American  jurisdictions 
(a  statistical  table).   (IGS) 


310.   LONG-RANGE  STUDIES  OF  GOVERNMENTAL 
MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
This  is  a  pilot  program  which  will 
complement  the  activities  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment's Community  Development  Train- 
ing Program.   (c)  Local  councils  and 
agencies  that  have  been  invited  to 
participate  are:   (1)  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Council,  Boston,  Mass., 
(2)  Capital  Region  Planning  Agency, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  (3)  Regional  Plan- 
ning Council,  Baltimore,  Md.,  (4) 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments,  Washington,  D.  C,  (5) 
Atlanta  Region  Metropolitan  Planning 
Commission,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  (6)  Tampa 
Bay  Regional  Planning  Council,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  (7)  The  Metropolitan 
Council,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn., 
(8)  Arkhoma  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion, Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  (9)  North 
Central  Texas  Council  of  Governments, 
Dallas-Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  (10)  Metro- 
politan Planning  Commission,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  (11)  Central  Lane  Planning 
Council,  Eugene,  Ore.,  and  (12)  Puget 
Sound  Government  Conference,  Seattle, 
Wash.   This  project  is  under  the 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Determine  current  and  future 
governmental  manpower  needs  in  local  areas; 
identify  occupational  shortages;  recommend 
means  for  hiring  needed  personnel;  and 
develop  education  and  training  programs  to 
upgrade  urban  management  skills  in  these 
metropolitan  areas.   President  Johnson  has 
described  the  emerging  shortage  of  profes- 
sional manpower  as  "the  weakest  link  on  the 
chain  of  federal-state-local  relationships." 
This  project  is  moving  to  strengthen  that 
link.   (HUD) 


311.   AUTOMATION  IN  STATE  GOVERNMENT 

1966-67:   A  SECOND  REPORT  ON  STATUS 
AND  TRENDS 


(a)  Not  reported.  (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  above  title.  Avail- 
able from  Public  Administration  Ser- 
vice, 1313  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  111., 
60637.  43  pp.  $2.75  per  copy.  (c) 
Council  of  State  Governments  and  Public 
Administration  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  updates  the  1965  sur- 
vey of  automated  data  processing  operations 
in  state  governments.   There  has  been  a 
30  per  cent  increase  in  computer  installa- 
tions in  the  states  since  publication  of 
the  earlier  report.   The  present  report 
reviews  data  processing  programs  in  state 
governments  as  determined  through  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  Public  Administration  Ser- 
vice in  Cooperation  with  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  and  its  Committee  on  Infor- 
mation Systems.   It  compares  individual  ADP 
programs,  giving  comprehensive  statistical 
information  on  equipment,  applications, 
personnel,  and  expenditures.   It  analyzes 
the  general  trends  and  developments  in  ADP 
including  the  impact  of  "third  generation" 
equipment.   (CK) 


312.   FEASIBILITY  OF  A  REGIONAL  INFORMA- 
TION HANDLING  SYSTEM 

(a)  Myron  E.  Weiner,  Edward  Condron, 
Kenneth  F.  Sheehan,  J.  Richard  Vincent, 
Hugh  J.  Miser,  Isadore  Enger,  and  John 
Russo.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
in  two  volumes  entitled  A  Regional 
Municipal  Information  Technology  Pro- 
gram.  Further  information  on  this 
report  may  be  obtained  from  the  con- 
ducting agencies.   (c)  University  of 
Connecticut,  Institute  of  Public 
Service,  Storrs,  Conn.,  06268,  and 
Travelers  Research  Center,  Inc.,  250 
Constitution  Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn., 
06103,  under  sponsorship  of  the  Con- 
necticut Research  System.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  regional  information  handling 
system  for  the  municipal  governments  and 
school  systems  of  the  capitol  region  of 
Connecticut;  develop  a  simple  technique  for 
determining  the  economic  feasibility  of 
establishing  such  a  service  for  any  geo- 
graphical grouping  of  local  governments  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 
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Method.   In-depth  studies  were  made  of  data 
handling  problems  of  six  municipalities  and 
school  systems  representing  the  range  of 
population  of  the  Capitol  Region.   A  com- 
puter feasibility  study  was  made  of  one 
selected  town  and  statistical  analyses  were 
made  of  population,  rates  of  growth,  expen- 
ditures for  governmental  and  educational 
functions,  and  a  variety  of  other  factors. 

Findings.   All  towns  of  the  subject  region 
would  benefit  from  such  a  system.   For  towns 
over  10,000  use  of  such  a  system  is  manda- 
tory to  meet  minimum  legal  and  financial 
responsibilities.   Automation  of  municipal 
functions  has  already  become  a  necessity, 
but  no  single  municipality  is  able  to  sup- 
port the  system  and  staff  required  for  its 
needs.   The  most  efficient  approach  is 
through  a  unified  cooperative  computerized 
system.   Such  a  service  would  be  technolog- 
ically and  economically  feasible.   (IE) 


314.   TRAINING  POLICE  AS  SPECIALISTS  IN 
FAMILY  CRISIS  INTERVENTION 


313.   CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT:   POLICE 
RELATIONS  -  JUVENILES  AND  YOUTHS 


(a)  R.  Dean  Smith.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  Office  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Development. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  training  programs  for  use 
by  police  departments  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  improve  their  crime  pre- 
vention programs  and  their  relationships 
with  the  many  divergent  groups  in  their 
communities  in  the  interest  of  reducing 
delinquency.   Juveniles  and  youths  are  dis- 
proportionately represented  among  rioters 
and  in  other  civil  disturbances  and  among 
persons  arrested  for  major  crimes.   Train- 
ing in  techniques  for  arresting,  question- 
ing, detaining  juveniles,  while  essential 
and  currently  being  done,  is  not  sufficient. 
Such  training  tends  to  narrow  and  fragmen- 
tize police  approach  to  social  change. 
Larger  problems  of  public  antipathy,  apathy, 
and  more  effective  police  "contact"  ability 
require  special  attention.   Police  training 
in  human  relations,  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  the  police-community  relations 
function  relative  to  children  and  youth, 
is  the  major  project  emphasis.   A  broader 
view  of  the  relationship  of  police  function 
to  current  community  problems  will  be  devel- 
oped.  (RDS) 


(a)  Morton  Bard  and  Bernard        tz. 

(b)  In  process.   Completion  scheduled 
for  early  summer  of  1969.   Project  may 
result  in  development  of  a  curriculum 
for  use  by  other  police  family  crisis 
units.   (c)  City  University  of  New 
York,  City  College,  Psychological 
Center,  under  sponsorship  of  New  York 
City  Police  Department  and  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Office  of  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Training  police  in  family  crisis 
intervention  is  intended  to  demonstrate 
innovative  crime  prevention  and  mental  health 
techniques,  utilizing  selected  police  offi- 
cers.  There  is  evidence  that  police  are 
currently  engaged  in  a  variety  of  quasi- 
mental  health  roles  with  little  or  no  rele- 
vant training  and  that  this  lack  of  training, 
often  personally  dangerous,  represents  an 
opportunity  lost  to  society  for  preventing 
crime  and  for  relieving  manpower  shortages 
in  mental  health. 

While  troubled  middle-  and  upper-class  fam- 
ilies may  invoke  the  help  of  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, and  marriage  counselors  of  the  various 
behavioral  disciplines,  lower-class  families 
tend  to  call  only  on  the  police  at  times  of 
crisis.   Half  the  calls  for  assistance  to 
an  urban  police  department  may  involve  fami- 
ly crises  or  other  complaints  of  a  personal 
or  interpersonal  nature.   It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  90  per  cent  of  a  policeman's 
function  is  in  activities  unrelated  to  crime 
control  or  law  enforcement.   But  the  emphasis 
of  traditional  police  training  does  not  re- 
flect the  realities  of  daily  police  experi- 
ence.  Just  as  traditional  police  training 
requires  re-examination,  so  too  are  the 
mental  health  professions  devising  new 
strategies  in  keeping  with  changing  needs. 
The  present  program  describes  a  method  of 
joining  preventive  mental  health  and  crime 
prevention  approaches. 

Previous  Research.   R.  C.  Bensing  and  0. 
Schroeder,  Homicide  in  an  Urban  Community, 
Springfield,  Illinois,  Charles  C.  Thomas, 
1960;  H.  A.  Bullock,  "Urban  Homicide  in 
Theory  and  Fact,"  J.  Crim.  Law.  Criminol. 
and  Police  Sci.,  1955,  46,  p.  572;  Elaine 
Cumming,  I.  Cumming,  and  Laura  Edell,       _ 
"Policeman  as  Philosopher,  Guide  and  Frienc,' 
Soc.  Prob.,  1965,  12,  pp.  276-286;  Charlotte 
Epstein,  Intergroup  Relations  for  Police 
Officers,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Williams  and 
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Wilkins  Co,  1962;  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulle- 
tin, January,  1963,  p.  27,  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  Press  Release  30, 
March  31,  1966. 

Method.   (1)  Preparatory  Phase:   selection 
and  training  of  an  interracial  group  of 
18  policemen  who  reflect  the  ethnic  composi- 
tion of  a  racially  mixed  and  largely  dis- 
advantaged community  in  New  York  City  to 
form  a  police  crisis  intervention  unit; 

(2)  Operational  Phase:   for  round-the-clock 
operation  of  a  radio  patrol  crisis  inter- 
vention unit  whose  only  responsibility  is 
to  respond  to  family  disturbance  complaints 
regardless  of  location  in  the  precinct  and 
supported  by  regularly  scheduled  group  and 
individual  professional  consultations;  and 

(3)  Evaluative  Phase:   assess  changes  over 
time  within  the  demonstration  precinct  and 
in  comparison  with  a  control  precinct  with 
respect  to  homicide  and  assault  among  mem- 
bers of  families  as  well  as  to  policemen. 
Evaluation  will  also  attempt  to  assess  the 
emotional  impact  on  families  served  by 
policemen  functioning  as  specialists  in 
family  crisis  intervention.   (MB) 


315.   POLICE  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  PROGRAM, 
NORTH  CITY  CONGRESS  (PHILADELPHIA) 

(a)  Alton  T.  Lemon,  Roland  Anyanwu, 
Betty  Johnson,  James  Sumner,  Eliezer 
Rodriguez,  Jill  McKinney,  Oliver 
Darden,  John  Akery,  and  Jaunita 
Bailey.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  North 
City  Congress  (Philadelphia),  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Welfare  Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  a  two-part  program,  a 
Training  Component  and  a  Community  Organiza- 
tion Component,  to  reduce  tension  and  create 
working  understanding  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Philadelphia  Police  and  the  North 
Philadelphia  Community. 

Method.   The  Community  Organization  Compo- 
nent provides  staff  for  committees  in  the 
six  police  districts  involved  and  their 
derivative  Steering  Committees.   As  recog- 
nized representatives  of  the  community, 
these  groups  have  direct  access  to  police 
commanders  at  all  levels.   They  provide  the 
means  for  redressing  perceived  and  actual 
inversion  of  power  relationships  between 
police  and  the  minority  group  community. 
The  Training  Component  provides  training 
for  policemen  in  the  patterns  of  ghetto 
life,  the  social  forces  which  create  those 


patterns,  the  relevance  of  various  ameliora- 
tive programs,  and  the  role  of  law  enforce- 
ment.  Also  included  is  a  workshop  program 
for  community  leaders  in  methods  and  pro- 
cedures of  law  enforcement,  police  duties 
and  responsibilities,  and  the  working  life 
of  the  policeman.   After  the  training  ses- 
sions, the  program  provides  for  a  series 
of  inter-group  sessions  where  policemen  and 
citizens  discuss  complaints  and  mutual  prob- 
lems.  Both  components  are  to  operate  con- 
currently as  an  integrated  whole.   (SIE) 


316.   JUVENILE  TEAM  SERVICES 


(a)  Jose  Morales,  Jr.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Puerto  Rican  Community  Development 
Project,  Inc.,  under  sponsorship  of 

U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Welfare  Administration. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   A  demonstration  project  in  the 
New  York  City  area  establishing  liaison  be- 
tween the  Puerto  Rican  community  and  the 
courts  to  deal  more  positively  with  Puerto 
Rican  juvenile  offenders. 

Method.   Court  Workers  are  assigned  to  the 
Family  Courts  in  New  York  City,  Manhattan, 
Bronx,  and  Brooklyn.   The  Court  Worker  is 
an  employee  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Community 
Development  Project  of  New  York  City  and 
when  requested,  assists  the  probation  officer 
in  obtaining  and  evaluating  family  environ- 
ment, and  other  information  pertaining  to 
Puerto  Rican  children  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court.   The  Court  Worker  also 
acts  as  a  liaison  between  the  court  and 
approximately  100  Block  Workers  currently 
on  the  staff  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Community 
Development  Project,  and  between  the  pro- 
bation officers  and  a  group  of  God  parents. 
(SIE) 


317.   JUVENILE  PROBATION  CLASS  ON 
ALCOHOL  STUDIES 

(a)  Thomas  J.  Schuh.   (b)  Initiated 
June  1,  1966.   Completion  scheduled 
for  December  31,  1968.   It  is  hoped 
the  program  will  be  continued  indef- 
initely under  Juvenile  Court.   (c) 
Dane  County  Alcoholism  Information 
and  Referral  Center;  Dane  County  Men- 
tal Health  Center,  Alcoholism  Services; 
Dane  County  Juvenile  Court,  Probation 
Department;  City  of  Madison  Police 
Department,  Crime  Prevention  Bureau; 
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University  of  Wisconsin,  School  of 
Social  Work.   (d)  None. 
Problem.   (1)  Prevent  juveniles  apprehended 
for  the  illegal  use  or  possession  of  alcohol 
from  appearing  in  court  but  provide  a  more 
constructive  and  positive  method  of  dealing 
with  these  cases;  (2)  present  a  program  of 
facts  concerning  alcohol,  use  of  alcohol 
and  the  disease  of  alcoholism  in  an  effort 
to  promote  awareness  in  this  area;  (3)  eval- 
uate the  extent  of  alcohol-related  problems 
with  this  group  as  contrasted  against  "nor- 
mal" standards. 

Method.   (1)  Cooperative  referral  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  by  Crime  Prevention 
Bureau  of  Police  Department (s)  to  Juvenile 
Probation  Department;  case  finding  will  be 
conducted  by  Juvenile  Probation  Department 
with  referral  under  informal  supervision  to 
the  Class  on  Alcohol  presented  by  Dane  Coun- 
ty A.  I.  R.  C.   (2)  Through  assistance  of 
University  of  Wisconsin  School  of  Social 
Work  and  Dane  County  Mental  Health  Center, 
individual  interviews  and  questionnaires 
with  controls  will  be  administered  to  deter- 
mine immediate  circumstances  of  juvenile 
including  family  situation,  school  situation, 
physical,  psychological  and  social  situa- 
tions, attitudes  and  personality.   Factual 
presentations  through  movies,  literature, 
and  didactic  presentations  will  be  made. 
The  project  will  deal  with  approximately 
20  juveniles  per  month  apprehended  for  il- 
legal use  or  possession  of  alcohol.   (SIE) 


318.   JUVENILE  REVIEW  BOARD 


(a)  Dorothy  C.  Allen.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Town  of  Enfield,  Thompsonville, 

Connecticut,  Department  of  Social 

Services.   (d)  None. 
Problem.   Establish  a  juvenile  review  board 
and  other  services  to  provide  better  hand- 
ling of  youthful  offenders. 
Method.   The  Enfield  Police  Department,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Social 
Services,  will  implement  a  program  built 
around  a  new  Juvenile  Review  Board  composed 
of  responsible  lay  people  and  professionals 
who  have  a  special  interest  in  the  juveniles 
of  the  community  and  have  close  contact  with 
them.   It  will  provide  the  police  with  an 
intermediate  resource  between  release  or 
referral  to  court  for  the  disposition  of 
youthful  offenders.   With  the  help  of  a 
consulting  psychiatrist,  the  Review  Board 
will  function  as  a  resource  through  which 


medical  and  behavior 

arated,  family  strength  and  r«l- 

uated,  and  positive  approaches  to  remedial 
action  designed.   Through  the  help  of  a 
youth  worker  and  family-home  consultant, 
existing  community  agencies  will  be  utilized 
in  providing  medical,  vocational,  recrea- 
tional, education,  and  social  services.  An 
active  effort  will  be  made  to  alter  existing 
services  and  institute  new  ones  within  the 
community  to  reduce  the  necessity  to  refer 
young  people  to  judicial  agencies.   The  pro- 
ject will  explore  and  define  new  police 
roles  and  responsibilities  with  regard  to 
youth.   Not  only  will  civilians  review  all 
decisions  of  policemen  regarding  disposi- 
tion of  juveniles,  but  a  system  of  feedback 
between  Review  Board,  youth  worker,  family 
worker,  and  policeman  is  expected  to  modify 
the  kinds  of  decisions  policemen  make  in 
the  first  instance.   Similarly,  this  feed- 
back system  is  expected  to  provide  all 
participants  with  greater  insights  into 
youthful  attitudes  and  needs  and  a  sounder 
basis  for  planning  additional  community 
resources.   The  program's  effectiveness  in 
reducing  recidivism,  affecting  community 
attitudes,  modifying  the  decisions  of  police, 
and  mobilizing  necessary  resources  for  youth 
will  be  evaluated.   (SIE) 


Planning 


319.   PLANNING  OF  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
AND  NEW  TOWNS 


(a)  Various.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished in  1967  by  the  United  Nations, 
Department  of  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs.   Available  from  United  Na- 
tions, Sales  Section,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
255  pp.  $3.50  per  copy.   (c)  United 
Nations,  Department  of  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs.   (d)  None. 
Problem.   This  document  presents  some  33 
papers  which  were  prepared  for  two  inter- 
national gatherings  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  United  Nations.   The  first  was  the 
meeting  of  a  Group  of  Experts  on  Metropoli- 
tan Planning  and  Development  held  at 
Stockholm,  September  14  -  30,  1961,  and 
the  second,  a  Symposium  on  the  Planning 
and  Development  of  New  Towns,  held  in  Moscow, 
August  24  -  September  7,  1964.   In  general, 
the  purpose  of  both  conferences  was  to 
examine  the  technical  and  human  problems 
resulting  from  urbanization,  and  to  present 
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a  broad  review  of  existing  programs  of  ac- 
tion for  dealing  with  it. 

Findings.   Our  world  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
fundamental  transformation.   We  are  wit- 
nessing its  rapid  change  from  agricultural 
and  rural  ways  to  a  highly  urbanized  way 
of  life  with  industry  as  the  chief  source 
of  livelihood  for  progressively  larger  num- 
bers of  people.   The  push  of  so-called  sur- 
plus populations  from  the  world's  rural 
areas,  and  the  pull  caused  by  the  hope  for 
more  stable  employment  in  the  city,  for 
better  education  and  health,  combine  in 
the  developing  countries,  in  particular,  to 
generate  a  steadily  growing  shift  of  people 
from  the  country  to  the  city,  a  shift  of 
such  proportions  that  it  justifies  our  think- 
ing of  it  as  the  great  twentieth  century 
migration  of  people. 

Although  the  movement  of  people  from  country 
to  town  is  not  a  new  phenomenon,  the  present 
explosive  growth  of  cities  and  metropolitan 
agglomerations  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is 
quite  new  and  different. 

The  uncontrolled  crescendo  of  urbanization 
in  most  developing  countries  is  becoming 
urgent  internationally,  all  the  more  be- 
cause it  is  not  yet  fully  recognized  by  the 
appropriate  government  leaders.   It  is 
urgent  because  there  is  an  apparent  imbal- 
ance of  resources  which  are  being  applied 
to  urban  development  programs  in  relation 
to  other  priorities.   Finally,  the  condi- 
tion is  urgent  because  the  organizational 
method  for  coping  with  the  on-rush  to  cities, 
the  squatting  and  slums,  the  housing  and 
transport  problems,  is  not  satisfactorily 
established  or  proven. 

The  explosive  nature  of  urban  growth  and 
the  dire  poverty  in  which  it  typically 
takes  place  poses  a  special  problem  for 
social  development.   Illiterate,  unskilled, 
and  socially  bewildered,  the  rural  migrants 
fill  squatter  shack-towns  and  find  little 
work,  a  bare  subsistence  and  barren  oppor- 
tunities for  self- improvement.   Economically, 
their  role  is  ineffective.   Socially,  they 
are  nearly  a  complete  burden  on  the  treach- 
erously thin  layer  of  public  services. 
Illegitimacy,  disease,  and  crime  symbolize 
the  demoralizing  social  enzymes  at  work. 

No  one  pretends  that  the  rural/urban  migra- 
tion can  be  reversed.   The  question  is  how 
developing  nations  can  acknowledge  this 
shift  of  population  and  utilize  it  as  an 
instrument  of  progress.   In  all  countries 
there  is  a  need  to  take  full  advantage  of 
new  technology  in  transport  and  communica- 
tions, in  services  and  utilities,  and  in 


construction  to  rejuvenate  the  cities,  to 
return  to  them  the  benefits  of  nature,  and 
to  reduce  the  daily  chore  of  urban  travel. 
Where  adequate  techniques  do  not  exist, 
new  ones  must  be  developed,  not  by  build- 
ing bigger  installations,  but  by  new  depar- 
tures:  faster  rapid  transit  connecting  the 
essential  centers  of  a  metropolitan  region; 
abandonment,  if  necessary,  of  homes  in  their 
present  form  and  creation  of  their  contem- 
porary counterparts  in  taller  buildings 
covering  less  ground  to  return  efficiency, 
beauty,  and  sanity  to  our  cities.   Action 
cannot  wait  because  the  cities  in  our  time 
must  progress  as  they  grow,  for  malformed 
cities  may  bring  about  a  wider  social  paral- 
ysis . 

The  immediate  challenge  for  the  planning  of 
cities  is  to  make  the  processes  of  change 
which  occur  with  development  as  constructive 
as  possible.   This  will  require  broad-rang- 
ing strategies  and  well  coordinated  tactics. 
But  as  yet  it  is  questionable  whether  even 
the  appropriate  levels  of  attention  and 
resources  are  being  applied  to  the  formation 
of  cities  and  their  regional  patterns. 

Numerous  recommendations  were  decided  upon 
in  each  of  the  conferences.   With  respect 
to  the  first  conference,  the  possible  lines 
of  action  for  improving  planning  for  metro- 
politan area  development,  as  suggested  by 
the  Group  of  Experts,  fall  into  three  main 
categories:   (1)  measures  recommended  for 
governmental  action  at  the  central  and 
local  levels;  (2)  recommendations  concern- 
ing potential  contributions  by  institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  research  centers, 
by  professional  organizations,  both  national 
and  international,  and  by  citizens  groups; 
and  (3)  various  ways  by  which  national 
efforts  can  be  supported  by  international 
and  inter-governmental  organizations. 

With  respect  to  the  second  conference  on 
new  towns,  the  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  conferees  were  summarized 
under  four  headings:   (1)  planning  and  con- 
struction; (2)  social  aspects;  (3)  adminis- 
tration; and  (4)  special  problems  of  new 
capital  cities.   (SK) 


320.   URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS:   SUPPORT  FOR  PLANNING  IN 
METROPOLITAN  AREAS 

(a)  Joel  M.  Kibbee,  Robert  A.  Totschek, 
and  Vladimir  V.  Almendinger.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  February, 
1968,  as  Technical  Memorandum  (TM  Ser- 
ies) TM-(L)-3595.   Available  from  the 
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System  Development  Corporation,  2500 
Colorado  Avenue,  Santa  Monica, 
California,  90406.   222  pp.   (c)  Sys- 
tem Development  Corporation,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.   (d) 
None. 
Problem.   Determine  how  the  availability 
and  accessibility  of  information  can  be 
improved  through  the  application  of  auto- 
matic data  processing;  analyze  the  issues 
and  problems  raised  in  the  development  of 
an  urban  and  regional  information  system 
(URIS). 

Findings.   The  establishment  of  information 
system  requirements  must  proceed  from  an 
understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
information  is  to  be  used.   Differences  in 
requirements  exist  between  information  sys- 
tems oriented  towards  planning  and  those 
oriented  towards  other  operations.   To 
support  the  planner's  mission,  an  urban  and 
regional  information  system  must  be  flexible 
and  open-ended,  because  planning  is  a  heu- 
ristic process  in  which  initial  analysis, 
interpretation,  and  understanding  lead  to 
new  avenues  of  conception  of  the  planning 
process.   (ML) 


321. 


THE  PLANNING  -  PROGRAMMING  - 
BUDGETING  SYSTEM:   PROGRESS  AND 
POTENTIALS 


(a)  William  Proxmire  and  others. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
above  title,  December,  1967.   Avail- 
able from  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  20402.   13  pp. 
$.10  per  copy.   (c)  90th  Congress, 

1st  Session,  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Government, 
(d)  None. 
Problem.   An  initial  study  of  the  planning- 
programming-budgeting  system  (PPBS)  in  an 
effort  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of 
its  present  application  and  future  poten- 
tials. 

Findings.   This  report  summarizes  tentative 
findings  based  on  four  days  of  hearings  by 
thirteen  witnesses  drawn  from  federal, 
state  and  local  agencies,  as  well  as  univer- 
sities and  research  groups.   It  includes 
brief  discussions  of  PPBS  and  the  executive 
agencies;  state  and  local  applications; 
the  discount  rate  issue;  Congress  and  PPBb; 
and  general  perspective.   In  the  latter 


section,  the  subcommittee  concludes:   (1) 
that  while  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
bringing  a  more  rational  means  of  decision 
making  into  the  public  sector,  the  govern- 
ment has  a  long  way  to  go  in  applying  PPBS 
or  any  similar  system  of  program  management 
on  any  kind  of  comprehensive  basis;  and  (2) 
that  PPBS  is  not  of  much  assistance  in  de- 
ciding on  ultimate  goals  for  public  policy 
or  in  deciding  among  alternative  goals. 
(SK) 


322.   INTEGRATION  OF  PLANNING  AND  BUDGETING 


(a)  Gerhard  Cohm.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  March,  1968,  under  above 
title  as  Planning  Methods  Series 
No.  5.   Available  from  National  Plan- 
ning Association,  1606  New  Hampshire 
Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
20009.   37  pp.  $1.00  per  copy.   (c) 
National  Planning  Association,  Center 
for  Development  Planning,  under  spon- 
sorship of  United  Nations,  Department 
of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs  and 
U.  S.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   How  to  improve  the  integration 
between  national  planning  and  budgeting  in 
developing  countries  as  a  means  of  over- 
coming one  of  the  major  obstacles  to  real- 
istic and  effective  development  planning. 
Viewing  integration  as  a  process  by  which 
two  elements  are  combined  into  a  system  in 
which  they  maintain  their  identities  as 
subsystems,  this  study,  after  reviewing  the 
nature  of  the  planning  process,  the  nature 
of  the  budgeting  process,  and  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  (especially  in  mixed 
economies),  argues  that  planning  bureaus 
and  budgeting  bureaus  should  be  closely 
interrelated  agencies  within  the  office  of 
the  president  or  prime  minister.   These 
heads  of  government,  in  turn,  should  be 
advised  by  committees  of  cabinet  members 
on  planning  and  budget  proposals  and, 
where  necessary,  their  reconciliation. 
(SK) 


323.   URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING  MANPOWER 
NEEDS 


(a)  Neal  H.  Rosenthal.   (b)  In  pro- 
cess.  For  information  contact  Neal 
H.  Rosenthal,  Project  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  Department 
of  Labor,  Constitution  Avenue  and 
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14th  Street,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   A  pilot  study  to  identify  urban 
and  regional  planning  skills  needed  current- 
ly, and  in  future  years,  by  local  govern- 
ments.  The  rapid  growth  of  American  cities 
and  the  increasing  emphasis  placed  on  im- 
proving urban  environment  have  contributed 
to  a  critical  manpower  shortage.   Expendi- 
tures and  staffing  needs  of  city  and  state 
governments  are  growing  at  a  rate  well  above 
that  of  the  federal  government.   These  local 
jurisdictions  need  professional,  technical, 
and  administrative  workers.   The  study  will 
identify  occupations  which  currently  exist 
or  are  likely  to  exist  in  the  future  relat- 
ing to  planning  and  administration  of  urban 
programs;  and  investigate  problems  of  re- 
cruitment, hiring,  and  manpower  shortages. 
The  results  of  the  study  will  aid  in  fore- 
casting manpower  requirements  and  will 
identify  innovative  programs  for  recruitment 
and  training. 

Method.   Study  is  based  on  information  drawn 
from  interviews  with  officials  and  other 
persons  who  have  knowledge  of  the  manpower 
situation  in  planning  and  decision  making 
in  five  cities.   The  cities  reflect  differ- 
ences in  size,  geographical  area,  economic 
and  demographic  characteristics.   The  final 
report  will  include  recommendations  for 
further  research  in  the  urban  manpower  field. 
(HUD) 


324. 


STATUS,  EFFECTIVENESS,  AND  ACCEPTANCE 
OF  PLANNING  AND  ADVANCED  PROGRAMMING 
IN  STATE  GOVERNMENT 

(a)  Philip  V.  Maher,  Richard  G. 
RuBino,  and  Sureva  Seligson.   (b)  Re- 
port scheduled  for  March  30,  1968. 
Available  from  conducting  and  spon- 
soring agencies.   (c)  University  of 
North  Carolina,  the  Institute  on 
State  Programming  for  the  70' s,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   The  project  is  concerned  with 
attempting  to  determine  the  full  status 
and  scope  of  state  planning  and  programming 
as  now  practiced  across  the  country. 

Hypothesis.   The  establishment  of  a  broad 
and  relevant  state  planning  and  programming 


function  can  strengthen  the  operation  of 
state  government. 

Method.   A  three-month  survey  of  all  fifty 
states,  which  included  over  a  thousand 
interviews,  was  conducted  by  six  doctoral 
candidates  from  various  universities. 
These  interviews  were  with  governors,  admin- 
istrative assistants,  legislative  leaders, 
members  of  the  state  house  press,  planning 
officers,  budget  officers,  and  other  state 
agency  officials.   Among  other  questions, 
each  person  interviewed  was  asked  to  pro- 
vide his  opinion  of  the  acceptance,  effec- 
tiveness, and  potential  of  the  state  plan- 
ning operation  in  his  state.   A  working 
report  on  each  state  has  been  prepared, 
and  information  from  it  and  other  sources 
placed  on  data  processing  cards  for  easy 
retrieval. 

Findings.   State  planning,  as  presently 
practiced,  is  often  far  too  narrow  in  its 
scope  to  accomplish  its  potential.   In 
addition,  often  there  is  far  too  little 
coordination  properly  exercised,  partic- 
ularly between  state  planning  and  budgeting 
programs.   Chief  executives  are  generally 
not  making  sufficient  use  of  the  planning 
function,  even  though  many  state  planning 
offices  are  being  moved  directly  into  the 
offices  of  the  governors.   In  1967,  eight- 
een state  planning  agencies  were  located 
in  governors'  offices,  eleven  of  them  hav- 
ing been  moved  or  created  there  since  1965. 
(RGR) 


325.  STATE  ROLE  IN  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
FEDERALLY  ASSISTED  GRANT-IN-AID 
PROGRAMS 


(a)  Bernard  Crithfield.   (b)  In  pro- 
cess,  (c)  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, with  cooperation  of  Council  of 
State  Planning  Agencies  and  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  review  state  planning  practice 
in  selected  states,  compare  practice  with 
contemporary  theory  of  state  planning,  and 
develop  a  model  to  reconcile  theory  and 
practice. 

Method.   Phase  I:   inventory  and  analyze 
all  federal  grant-in-aid  programs  requiring 
the  preparation  of  "state  plans."   Phase 
II:   develop  recommendations  for  a  model 
structure  and  procedures  for  carrying  out 
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coordinated  comprehensive  planning  at  the 
state  level.   (SIE) 


326.   EVALUATION  OF  701  PLANNING  GRANTS 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.;  Hammer, 
Greene,  Siler  Associates;  Real  Estate 
Research  Corp.;  and  Marshall  Kaplan, 
Gans  and  Kahn;  under  sponsorship  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Problem.  To  review  the  effectiveness  of 
comprehensive  planning  undertaken  in  the 
701  program  in  cities  of  less  than  50,000. 

Method.   In-depth  studies  will  be  conducted 
in  40  communities  throughout  the  nation. 
Each  consulting  firm  will  be  responsible 
for  a  particular  geographical  region: 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  the  Northeastern 
region;  Hammer,  Greene,  Siler  Associates, 
the  Southeastern  region;  Real  Estate  Re- 
search Corp.,  the  Central  region;  and 
Marshall  Kaplan,  Gans  and  Kahn,  the  Western 
region.   Results  of  701  programs  will  be 
analyzed  through  field  surveys,  interviews, 
and  scrutiny  of  community  plans.   During 
the  course  of  the  project,  criteria  will 
be  developed  for  improving  federal,  state 
and  local  administration  of  urban  planning 
programs.   At  the  conclusion  of  the  project, 
each  firm  will  prepare  a  report  covering 
its  assigned  region.   (SIE) 


327.   STUDY  OF  MODEL  CITIES  PLANNING 
PROCESS 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  Marshall  Kaplan,  Gans  and  Kahn 
of  San  Francisco,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  process  by  which 
cities  make  their  plans  to  attack  slums 
and  blight  in  a  Model  Cities  neighborhood. 
For  some  months,  75  local  City  Demonstration 
Agencies  have  been  working  up  their  own 
plans  for  solving  these  problems,  in  antici- 
pation of  using  various  federal,  state,  and 
local  public  and  private  resources.   The 
planning  period  establishes  the  framework 
for  managing  and  administering  a  large  num- 
ber of  long-term,  costly  programs  directed 
at  local  social,  economic,  and  physical 
improvement.   The  agency  will  study  how  the 
planning  responsibilities  of  local  government 


and  other  agencies  are  affected  by  the  ' 
and  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  Model 
Cities  plan. 

Method.   From  10  to  30  communities  repre- 
senting a  cross-section  of  the  problems  and 
opportunities  expected  to  be  found  in  all 
Model  Cities  will  be  used.   The  study  of 
the  planning  process  will  determine  how 
plans  evolve,  identify  vital  factors  in  pre- 
paring them,  and  relate  these  factors  to 
the  final  plans  and  the  ability  of  local 
communities  to  carry  them  out.   (CB) 


328.   MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE  METHODS  IN 
URBAN  PLANNING 

(a)  Maurice  Kilbridge,  Robert  O'Block, 
Gerald  Wagner,  Paul  Teplitz,  Frederick 
C.  Collignon,  Jr.,  and  Lee  R.  Demos. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Division  of  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   The  Urban  Analysis  Project  is 
an  interdisciplinary  research  program, 
established  in  1967,  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  management  science  methods  to  urban 
planning  problems.   The  research  staff  is 
drawn  largely  from  the  Harvard  Business 
School  and  the  Computer  Laboratory. 

About  twenty  years  ago  business  administra- 
tion was  subjected  to  an  important  changing 
influence  with  the  introduction  of  manage- 
ment science,  the  application  of  scientific 
and  quantitative  techniques  to  management 
problems.   This  movement  started  a  renais- 
sance in  management  theory  and  practice 
that  has  helped  to  bring  business  administra- 
tion closer  to  professionalism.   Today, 
after  twenty  years  of  experience  with  the 
application  of  quantitative  methods  in  busi- 
ness administration,  we  can  take  stock  of  an 
imposing  array  of  new  theories,  concepts, 
and  techniques  resulting  from  this  effort. 

Viewed  abstractly,  the  analytic  problems 
encountered  in  the  fields  of  business  admin- 
istration and  urban  planning  have  many  simi- 
larities.  They  are  applied  and  functional 
problems,  to  which  the  basic  knowledge  of 
other  disciplines  —  notably  economics,  the 
physical  sciences,  and  sociology-must  be 
brought.   In  each  field  the  problems  are 
mostly  ill-structured,  containing  objective 
and  subjective  elements,  distortions  and 
discontinuities.   Both  depend  for  the  solu- 
tion of  their  problems  on  the  collection 
and  organization  of  large  amounts  of  empiri- 
cal data.   Both  fields  lack  the  general 
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theory  necessary  to  solve  their  analytic 
problems  deductively.   Considering  the  sim- 
ilarity of  their  analytic  problems,  the 
investigators  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
much  of  the  methodology  and  many  of  the  con- 
cepts of  management  science  would  find  ready 
application  to  the  problems  of  urban  plan- 
ning.  They  propose  to  build  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  methodology,  concepts,  and  tech- 
niques of  management  science  and  the  prob- 
lem areas  of  urban  planning. 

The  activities  of  the  project  include  semi- 
nars, research  studies,  and  publications 
in  the  following  eight  areas:   urban  theory 
and  urban  analysis;  urban  goals  and  urban 
analysis;  the  urban  data  base;  urban  data 
systems;  urban  indicators;  conceptual  frame- 
works for  urban  models;  the  role  of  models 
in  urban  planning;  and  simulating  the  urban 
environment.   (MDK) 


329.   COORDINATION  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 

DECISIONS  IN  PLANNING  AND  ALLOCATION 
OF  RESOURCES  FOR  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Stephen  Cohen.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Brandeis  University,  Department 
of  Chemistry,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Construct  a  general  model  for  a 
planning  process  that  will  increase  the 
participation  and  responsibility  of  private 
decision-makers  in  every  stage  of  the  plan- 
ning process. 

Hypothesis.   Coordination  of  private  and 
public  decision  making  in  the  planning  pro- 
cess increases  its  effectiveness. 

Method.   Detailed  inquiry  into  the  public 
and  private  planning  decision  activity  in 
three  areas,  including  rural  and  urban 
ones,  will  be  undertaken  to  provide  an 
empirical  base  for  the  general  model.   How 
the  allocation  of  private  resources  meshes 
with  the  allocation  of  public  capital,  and 
the  processes,  both  formal  and  informal, 
through  which  coordination  is  achieved  in 
different  planning  efforts  will  be  examined. 
(SIE) 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Harvard  University.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  the  administrative  process 
of  American  city  planning,  focusing  on  the 
existing  and  potential  role  of  the  capital 
budget  programming  process,  the  possibili- 
ties of  connecting  public  investment  with 
traditional  zoning  regulation  and  master 
planning,  and  the  effects  of  federal  urban 
programs  on  city  planning  administration. 
(SIE) 


331.   INDUSTRIAL  LOCATION  IN  REGIONAL 
ECONOMIC  PLANNING 

(a)  Graham  Lomas.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  Harvard  University.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  study  recent  trends  in  housing 
and  employment  location  in  and  around  the 
major  cities  of  north-eastern  America,  the 
factors  affecting  them,  and  the  implications 
of  these  developments  at  the  regional  level. 

Method.   The  work  will  be  analytical,  using 
quantitative  statistical  techniques  where 
appropriate.   Comparisons  will  be  made  with 
urban  and  regional  physical  and  economic 
planning  in  Great  Britain.   How  far  these 
ideas  and  concepts  might  be  applied  to  pol- 
icy making  in  Great  Britain  will  be  consid- 
ered.  (SIE) 


330.   CAPITAL  BUDGET  PROGRAMMING  IN 
AMERICAN  CITY  GOVERNMENT 


332.   COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  PROGRAMS  FOR 
NONMETROPOLITAN  REGIONAL  PLANNING 
GROUPS 

(a)  Joseph  V.  Tuma.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Upper  Peninsula  Committee  for 
Area  Progress,  Michigan,  under  spon- 
sorship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.   (d)  None, 

Problem.   Develop  work  programs  and  recom- 
mendations to  show  how  nonmetropolitan 
regional  planning  groups  can  best  achieve 
comprehensive  planning  programs.   The 
Northern  Michigan  region  is  a  depressed 
area  with  problems  of  low  income,  inade- 
quate housing,  and  lack  of  investment  capi- 
tal.  UPCAP  is  an  intermunicipality  group. 
(SIE) 
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(a)  Masaru  Nishio.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
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333.   THE  LANGUAGE  OF  PLANNING 


(a)  Albert  Z.  Guttenberg.   (b)  Sum- 
mary of  findings  to  date  published 
under  the  title,  "The  Social  Uses 
of  City  Planning,"  Plan  -  Canada, 
Journal  of  the  Town  Planning  Insti- 
tute of  Canada,  Volume  9,  Number  1, 
March,  1968,  pp.  6-14.   (c)  University 
of  Illinois,  Bureau  of  Community  Plan- 
ning and  Department  of  Urban  Planning, 
(d)  12:  2-41,  14:  1-72. 

Problem.  To  study  the  terminology  of  city 
planning  as  a  means  of  interpreting  socio- 
logically the  American  city  planning  move- 
ment and  the  social  role  of  the  planner. 

Findings.   There  may  be  little  ground  for 
the  verbal  realism  which  maintains  that 
corresponding  to  every  noun  such  as  "slum," 
"blight,"  "open  space,"  and  "neighborhood," 
there  is  something  constant  which  can  be 
identified  and  defined  in  its  essence. 
Rather,  the  meaning  of  such  terms  is  to  be 
sought  in  a  study  of  word  usage  as  a  mirror 
of  the  social  process.   Planning  terms  re- 
flect attempts  by  contending  interest  groups 
to  present  their  diverse  programs  in  the 
guise  of  disinterested  social  thought. 
Beyond  this,  they  represent  fears  and  aspi- 
rations in  the  public  mind,  as  well  as 
efforts  by  legislators,  administrators, 
and  technicians  to  render  these  emotions 
objective  and,  therefore,  manageable  by 
turning  them  into  tangible  "things."   In 
this  way  arise  some  of  our  more  specific 
notions  about  what  the  city  is,  its  ills, 
and  the  cure  for  those  ills.   (AZG) 


334.   1985  REGIONAL  PROJECTIONS  FOR  THE 
DELAWARE  VALLEY 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
reported  in  Delaware  Valley  Regional 
Planning  Commission  Plan  Report  #1, 
1967.   Available  from  Delaware  Valley 
Regional  Planning  Commission.   (d) 
None. 
Problem.   Present  regional  projections  of 
population,  employment,  and  land  consump- 
tion. 

Findings.   Figures  for  the  region  as  a 
whole  and  for  small  geographic  areas  (rings, 
counties,  and  superdistricts)  are  presented. 
Eight  employment  categories  are  presented 
at  the  superdistrict  level  as  well  as 
total  population,  households,  and  median 


income.   Estimates  of  land  consumption  are 
presented  at  the  superdistrict  level  for 
total  population,  and  for  each  of  the  eight 
employment  categories.   For  the  region  as 
a  whole,  labor  force  and  employment  (by 
one  digit  SIC  for  non-manufacturing  and  two 
digit  SIC  for  manufacturing)  projections 
are  presented  for  five-year  periods  from 
1965  to  1985.   Some  descriptive  analysis  of 
the  data  accompanies  statistical  tables  and 
graphs.   Special  attention  is  given  to  anal- 
ysis of  the  projected  data  by  rings  and 
counties.   An  outline  of  the  method  for  pro- 
jecting the  location  of  future  population 
and  employment  is  presented.   Seven  models, 
run  sequentially  for  each  five-year  period, 
comprise  the  method.   The  models  are:   (1) 
residential  location;  (2)  residential  span 
consumption;  (3)  manufacturing  employment; 
(4)  non-manufacturing  employment;  (5)  manu- 
facturing employment  space  consumption; 
(6)  non-manufacturing  employment  space  con- 
sumption; and  (7)  street  area.   These  models 
use  transportation  system  inputs  in  the  form 
of  zonal  accessibilities.   Alternative  pro- 
jections for  varying  transportation  networks 
are  not  presented  because  observed  varia- 
tions (owing  to  network  differences)  in 
zonal  accessibilities  were  small.   (AIP) 


335.   SELECTING  POLICIES  FOR  METROPOLITAN 
GROWTH 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
findings  issued  as  Metropolitan  Area: 
Report  #4,  January,  1967.   (c)  The 
Joint  Program:   Land  Use-Transporta- 
tion for  the  Twin  Cities  (Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Select  the  best  pattern  of  growth 
for  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Area's  future, 
a  pattern  that  meets  the  stated  needs  and 
desires  of  the  Area's  residents  and  takes 
into  account  Area  geographic,  political, 
and  social  characteristics. 

Findings.   The  public  and  professions  were 
presented  four  choices  of  growth  —  present 
trend,  spread  city,  multiple  centers,  and 
radial  corridors.   On  the  basis  of  their 
combined  responses,  an  amalgamated  pattern 
emerged--"Constellation  City."   This  is 
characterized  as  an  abbreviated  form  of 
the  radial  corridors  transportation  system, 
downtowns  nearly  the  sizes  of  those  for 
radial  corridors  and  multiple  centers,  and 
outlying  centers  smaller  than  those  of 
multiple  centers  but  frequently  of  the  same 
diversified  composition.   In  short,  an  area 
of  star-like  clusters. 
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The  majority  of  the  report  is  a  set  of  pol- 
icies to  be  followed  to  implement  this  plan. 
The  policies  were  arrived  at  after  due 
consideration  of  the  desires  of  the  people, 
the  judgment  of  the  professionals,  and  the 
feasibility  and  possibility  of  their  imple- 
mentation in  the  Twin  Cities  region.   The 
areas  which  the  policies  cover  are:   hous- 
ing, transportation,  utilities,  urban  cen- 
ters, open  space,  metropolitan  organization, 
and  planning  process.   These  constitute  the 
basic  elements  of  a  later  report,  The  Metro- 
politan Development  Guide. 

The  report  also  provides  a  work  program  of 
the  process  and  considerations  to  be  taken 
into  account  for  designing,  testing,  pre- 
senting, evaluating,  and  choosing  between 
alternative  growth  plans.   (AIP) 


336.   EXPERIMENTAL  NEIGHBORHOOD  PLANNING 

(a)  Richard  Hatch.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Architects'  Renewal  Committee  in 
Harlem,  Inc.,  under  sponsorship  of 
Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Test  the  feasibility  of  an  advo- 
cacy planning  program  for  poor  people.   The 
notion  of  advocates  for  poor  people  is 
widely  accepted  in  general,  and  most  widely 
applied  in  the  legal  field  in  particular. 
This  project  will  test  an  analogous  model 
in  the  area  of  architectural  and  planning 
services.   It  will  test  the  potential  effec- 
tiveness of  a  planning  and  architectural 
resource  for  helping  poor  people  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  housing  and  urban 
development  agencies  in  the  context  of  the 
Model  Cities  Program.   It  is  thus  a  test 
of  one  means  of  implementing  the  resident- 
participation  requirement  (Section  202(a) 
(3)  )  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
the  Model  Cities  Program. 

The  program  will  also  develop  new  careers 
for  the  poor  in  the  urban  renewal  process. 
(SIE) 


337.   DEVELOPMENT  MODEL: 
COMMUNITY  AND  TOWN 


NEIGHBORHOOD, 


(a)  Herbert  P.  Bangs,  Jr.,  Timothy 
Fagan,  J.  G.  Hoswell,  and  Frederic  A. 
Pitter.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  City  of 
Towson,  Maryland,  Office  of  Planning 
and  Zoning,  Project  Planning  Division, 
(d)  None. 


Problem.  Construct  a  graphic,  verbal,  and 
mathematical  model  which  will  be  used  as  a 
guide  in  making  policy  decisions  affecting 
public  and  private  development  proposals. 

Hypothesis .   A  hierarchial  arrangement  of 
various  urban  functions  can  be  recognized 
within  existing  suburban  development.   It 
is  possible,  therefore,  to  isolate  the  lev- 
els of  each  hierarchial  system  and,  through 
modification,  adapt  them  to  a  model  that 
will  provide  a  means  of  guiding  public  facil- 
ities and  private  development  into  a  ration- 
ally structured  hierarchy  of  spaces  and 
functions . 

Method.   (1)  Determine  an  optimum  threshold 
population  for  each  level  of  each  functional 
hierarchy;  (2)  correlate  these  threshold 
populations  in  terms  of  a  single  hierarchy; 
(3)  graphically  and  mathematically  define 
spatial  relationships  for  each  level;  (4) 
determine  spatial  allocation  of  density 
within  each  level;  (5)  compare  and  contrast 
for  purposes  of  possible  modification  other 
approaches  to  a  hierarchial  arrangement  as 
to  their  functional  performance,  political 
and  economic  feasibility,  and  social  and 
psychological  desirability;  (6)  test  final 
decisions  in  terms  of  various  policy  combi- 
nations and  conditions;  and  (7)  provide 
feedback—update  model  as  modifications  and 
revisions  to  inputs  are  introduced.   (SIE) 


338.   BALTIMORE  URBAN  PARISH  STUDY 

(a)  Robert  G.  Howes,  William  J.  Lee, 
Edward  W.  Wood,  Jr.,  and  Jack  Ladd 
Carr.   (b)  Completed.   Report  pub- 
lished November,  1967.   For  informa- 
tion, contact  Jack  Ladd  Carr,  Director 
Archdiocesan  Office  of  Planning  and 
Development,  320  Cathedral  Street, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  21201.   (c)  The 
Catholic  University  of  America,  De- 
partment of  City  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning,  (d)  13:1-54. 

Problem.   A  professional  study  of  a  plan  for 
the  facilities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  considering  the 
changed  urban  pattern  in  the  city. 

Findings.   The  following  goals  and  recom- 
mendations were  submitted:   (1)  To  make  the 
best  use  of  its  physical,  human  and  institu- 
tional resources,  the  Church  in  Baltimore 
should  make  these  changes  in  organizational 
structure:   (a)  An  archdiocesan  office  of 
planning  and  development  proposed  by  the 
study,  has  been  created.   It  will  strengthen 
the  church  planning  process  by  preparing 
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studies  and  programs  related  to  the  city's 
plans,  by  developing  a  capital  improvement 
program  for  the  Archbishop,  reviewing  its 
implementation  and  presenting  these  in  an 
annual  report.   (b)  Four  metropolitan  advi- 
sors from  the  Baltimore  Metropolitan  Area 
should  be  named  and  a  planning  and  develop- 
ment advisory  council  created.   (c)  The 
Archdiocesan  Urban  Commission  should  be  the 
focus  of  the  Church's  commitment  to  the 
inner  city.   (d)  Archdiocesan  educational 
agencies  should  be  concentrated  in  one 
office.   (e)  Associated  Catholic  Charities 
should  be  a  principal  partner  in  the  Church's 
urban  commitment.   (f)  Staffing  of  parishes 
and  agencies  must  be  more  closely  correlated 
with  the  talent  of  priests  and  religious 
workers,  associating  with  them  appropriate 
professional  skills,  especially  in  social 
services.   (2)  The  Church  should  use  the 
opportunities  now  available  to  contribute 
to  the  physical  and  human  renewal  of  the 
city  in  promoting  low-cost  housing  for  the 
poor  and  rehabilitating  rundown  neighbor- 
hoods.  The  Church's  commitment  to  housing 
should  be  developed  on  an  interfaith  basis; 
emphasize  experiment  in  planning  the  best 
setting  for  family  life;  include  a  sustained 
program  of  education  in  neighborhoods  to 
promote  acceptance  of  economic  and  racial 
integration;  and  be  extended  to  new  towns. 
(3)  The  Church  in  its  parishes  must  supply 
a  continuing  point  of  reference  for  each 
entire  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  located. 
Though  the  report  includes  an  analysis  and 
recommendations  for  each  of  the  51  parishes 
within  the  study  area,  no  general  recommen- 
dations that  fit  all  parishes  are  offered. 
However,  the  following  appear  most  frequent- 
ly:  (a)  Where  necessary,  the  Archdiocese 
should  subsidize  improvements  or  consolida- 
tion of  parish  plant  and  churches,  (b) 
Parishes  should  make  their  facilities  avail- 
able for  projects  that  involve  their  entire 
neighborhoods,  (c)  In  cooperation  with  other 
faiths,  programs  must  be  begun  or  expanded 
that  will  encourage  neighborhood  cohesive- 
ness  and  racial  harmony.   (JLC) 


339.   CONTENT  ANALYSIS  FOR  CITY  PLANNING 
LITERATURE  * 

(a)  Albert  Z.  Guttenberg.   (b)  No.  37, 
December,  1967.   13  pp.   $1.50  per 
copy.   (c)  University  of  Illinois, 
Bureau  of  Community  Planning  and  the 
Department  of  Urban  Planning.   (d) 
None. 


Problem.   An  annotated  bibli       .  ,  divided 
into  two  categories:   analytic  methods,  and 
surveys  and  interpretations  of  the  literature 
of  city  planning  and  related  fields.   An 
extended  introduction  describes  a  possible 
supplement  to  the  core  program  for  city 
planning  students.   The  paper  outlines  an 
illustrative  research  program  covering  the 
thematic  content  of  planning  literature, 
intellectual  sources,  style  of  planning 
literature,  response  to  planning  literature, 
and  analysis  of  nonprofessional  literature. 
(CK) 


340.   THE  ROLE  OF  URBAN  PLANNING  IN  THE 
RESIDENTIAL  INTEGRATION  OF  MIDDLE- 
CLASS  NEGROES  AND  WHITES  * 

(a)  Lewis  Bolan.   (b)  No.  41,  February, 
1968.   6  pp.   $1.50  per  copy.   (c) 
University  of  Illinois,  Department  of 
Urban  Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   An  unannotated  bibliography  cover- 
ing books,  articles,  theses,  and  speeches. 
The  introduction  is  a  thesis  abstract  whose 
objectives  are  to  determine:   the  factors 
which  allow  middle-class  Negroes  living  in 
ghettos  to  move  into  built-up  areas  with 
better  housing;  the  factors  which  prevent 
integrated  neighborhoods  from  becoming  all- 
Negro  areas;  and  the  role  of  urban  planning 
in  these  factors.   (CK) 


341.   COMPUTERS  AND  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  IN 
PLANNING  AND  RELATED  GOVERNMENTAL 
FUNCTIONS  * 

(a)  Mrs.  Dorothy  Tucker.   (b)  No.  42, 
February,  1968.   21  pp.   $3.00  per 
copy.   (c)  Tennessee  State  Planning 
Commission.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   An  annotated  bibliography  contain- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  material  published 
since  July,  1960.   Exchange  Bibliography 
No.  15,   Automatic  Data  Processing  in  the 
Urban  Planning  Process,   by  Richard  D.  Duke, 


*  Note:   Items  339  through  352  are  new  pub- 
lications in  the  series  of  Exchange  Bibli- 
ographies issued  by  the  Council  of  Planning 
Librarians,  under  the  general  editorship  of 
Mary  A.  Vance.   They  may  be  ordered  from 
Mrs.  Vance  at  P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello, 
Illinois,  61856.   For  other  bibliographies 
in  this  series,  see  this  issue  of  the  Digest, 
Items  84,  86,  100,  170,  and  294. 
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dated  June,  1960,  lists  pertinent  references 
up  to  that  date.   Present  bibliography  lists 
ten  major  topics,  but  since  many  references 
could  fit  into  more  than  one,  the  classifi- 
cations serve  more  as  "breaks"  than  as  de- 
finitive categories.   Within  the  texts  of 
these  published  works,  a  range  of  attitudes 
may  be  found,  from  claims  that  "computers 
will  be  the  salvation  of  our  cities"  to 
questions  of  whether  EDP  is  worthwhile. 
(CK) 


342.   REGIONAL  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES,  WITH  EMPHASIS 
ON  ASIA  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  * 


(a)  Gideon  Golany.   (b)  No.  43,  March, 
1968.   15  pp.   $2.00  per  copy.   (c) 
Cornell  University,  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   An  unannotated  bibliography  cover- 
ing planning,  and  national  and  regional 
development  plans,  population  growth  prob- 
lems, agricultural  changes  and  development, 
food  problems,  economic  and  administrative 
development,  rural  development,  and  urban 
development.   An  appendix  lists  national 
plans  of  20  Asian  countries.   (CK) 


343.   PORTUGESE  PLANNING  AND  ARCHITECTURE 
ON  THE  SEA  ROUTE  TO  THE  ORIENT  * 


(a)  Michael  Hugo-Brunt.   (b)  No.  44, 
March,  1968.   53  pp.   $5.00  per  copy. 
(c)  Cornell  University,  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   An  unannotated  bibliography  cover- 
ing books,  manuscripts,  and  documents, 
classified  by  location,  specialization,  and 
source.   There  are  ten  classifications, 
including:   general  reference,  general  ref- 
erence architecture,  the  church,  the  Azores, 
Brazil,  Angola,  East  African  Goa,  Malacca, 
and  Macao.   Each  category  includes  primary 
and  secondary  source  references.   Subtitle 
of  this  bibliography  is:   "A  Series  of  Case 
Studies  of  Santa  Maria,  Bahia,  Luanda, 
Mocambique,  Mombasa,  Goa,  Malacca  and  Macao" 
compiled  between  1952-1967.   (CK) 


344.   APPLICATION  OF  LINEAR  PROGRAMMING 
TO  URBAN  PLANNING  * 


(a)  James  F.  McLaughlin.   (b)  No.  45, 
April,  1968.   4  pp.   $1.00  per  copy. 


(c)  University  of  Illinois,  Department 
of  Urban  Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   An  unannotated  bibliography  cover- 
ing mainly  books  and  articles.   Introduction 
is  abstract  of  thesis  covering  history  of 
linear  programming,  and  an  investigation 
into  the  problems  and  conceptual  limitations 
of  applying  such  programming  to  urban  plan- 
ning.  (CK) 


345.   NATIONAL  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS: 
AN  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  * 


(a)  Gideon  Golany.   (b)  No.  47,  April, 
1968.   38  pp.   $4.00  per  copy.   (c) 
Cornell  University,  Department  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  list  covers  publications 
in  the  English  language  concerning  national, 
regional,  town  and  rural  planning  and  devel- 
opment in  the  Netherlands.   It  is  classified 
by  18  principal  subject  headings.   Guide- 
line references  are  given  in  many  cases. 
(CK) 


346.   MODEL  CITIES:   A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  * 


(a)  Gary  L.  Menges.   (b)  No.  48,  May, 
1968.   13  pp.   $2.00  per  copy.   (c) 
Cornell  University,  Fine  Arts  Library, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   An  unannotated  bibliography  pro- 
viding an  initial  listing  of  some  references 
on  model  cities.   Since  the  model  cities 
program  is  relatively  new,  most  of  the  gen- 
eral references  are  of  an  explanatory  nature. 
An  updated  bibliography  is  planned.   Con- 
tains sections  devoted  to:   legislative  his- 
tory, general  studies,  and  case  studies. 
There  is  also  a  listing  of  the  cities  se- 
lected for  model  city  planning  grants, 
November  16,  1967.   (CK) 


347.   THE  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  IN  URBAN  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION-PLANNING, MANAGEMENT  AND 
OPERATIONS  * 


(a)  Kenneth  L.  Kraemer  and  Ralph  J. 
Lewis.   (b)  No.  49,  May,  1968.   60  pp. 
$5.00  per  copy.   (c)  University  of 
California  (Irvine),  Graduate  School 
of  Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   An  unannotated  bibliography,  in- 
clusive to  the  extent  possible  of  at  least 
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the  major  works  in  the  field  as  of  March, 
1968.   To  fill  in  gaps  and  keep  it  current 
the  bibliography  has  been  automated.   This 
work  is  computer-produced  using  the  KWIC 
(Key  Word  in  Context)  technique.   (CK) 


348.   METROPOLITAN  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
PLANNING  * 


(a)  Cynthia  F.  Stoots.   (b)  No.  50, 
May,  1968.   5  pp.   $1.50  per  copy, 
(c)  Indiana  Department  of  Commerce, 
Division  of  Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   An  unannotated  bibliography  devel- 
oped from  displays  of  books  and  periodicals 
from  the  Planning  Division  Library.   These 
displays  were  organized  by  the  Indiana  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Division  of  Planning, 
to  study  problems  of  organization  for  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  development  in  metro- 
politan areas.   Categories  cover  metropoli- 
tan planning,  metropolitan  goals  and  objec- 
tives, managing  our  urban  environment,  re- 
gional development,  and  periodicals.   (CK) 


349.   REGIONAL  PLANNING: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  * 


AN  INTRODUCTORY 


(a)  Cynthia  F.  Stoots.   (b)  No.  51, 
May,  1968.   7  pp.   $1.50  per  copy, 
(c)  Indiana  Department  of  Commerce, 
Division  of  Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   An  unannotated  bibliography  devel- 
oped to  aid  the  Indiana  State  Planning 
Agency  in  its  initial  research  in  regional 
planning.   It  is  felt  that  the  vast  amount 
of  federal  programs,  the  shift  and  constant 
increase  in  population  calls  for  coordina- 
tion among  states,  counties,  cities,  and  dis- 
tricts, and  that  this  coordination  is  finding 
its  form  in  regions.  As  more  and  more  states 
recognize  the  need  for  regional  planning 
districts,  the  wealth  of  information  will 
grow.   Categories  in  this  bibliography  cov- 
er regional  planning  and  development,  re- 
gionalism, regional  economic  development, 
political  and  administrative  considerations, 
case  studies—both  United  States  and  inter- 
national.  (CK) 


350. 


PERT  AND  CPM: 
RAPHY  * 


A  SELECTED  BIBLIOG- 


(a)  Maribeth  Brennan.   (b)  No.  53, 
June,  1968.   11  pp.   $1.50  per  copy. 


(c)  Barton-Aschman  Associates,    J 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Originally,  this  was  intended  to 
be  a  bibliography  on  PERT  only.   However, 
since  the  distinction  between  PERT  and 
is  often  not  defined,  both  methods  are  now 
included.   This  unannotated  bibliography 
covers:   references;  discussions;  manuals 
and  programmed  instructions;  evaluations; 
applications  —  limited  to  urban  transporta- 
tion, planning,  and  related  areas;  and 
bibliographies.   (CK) 


351, 


GEOGRAPHIC  ASPECTS  OF  URBAN  PLANNING: 
A  SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  * 


(a)  William  A.  Howard.   (b)  No.  54, 
June,  1968.   8  pp.   $1.50  per  copy, 
(c)  University  of  Denver,  Department 
of  Geography.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  bibliography  was  developed 
for  a  course  entitled  Geographic  Aspects 
of  Urban  Planning,  offered  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geography,  University  of  Denver. 
An  interdisciplinary  approach  to  urban 
studies  is  the  main  emphasis  of  these  var- 
ious course  offerings.   The  bibliography  is 
unannotated.   Its  eleven  categories  are: 
(1)  Introduction;  (2)  Basic  Works;  (3) 
Nature  of  Urban  Planning;  (4)  Nature  of 
Urban  Geography;  (5)  Geography  as  a  Founda- 
tion for  Urban  Planning;  (6)  Spatial  Char- 
acteristics of  Urban  Populations;  (7)  Occu- 
pational Characteristics  of  Urban  Popula- 
tions; (8)  Location,  Size,  and  Spacing  of 
Cities;  (9)  Urban  Structure;  (10)  Rural- 
Urban  Fringe;  and  (11)  The  Emerging  City: 
Planning  and  Research  Implications.   (CK) 


352.   COUNCILS  OF  GOVERNMENTS 


(a)  Cynthia  F.  Stoots.   (b)  No.  55, 
June,  1968.   6  pp.  $1.50  per  copy. (c) 
Indiana  Department  of  Commerce,  Divi- 
sion of  Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Recently,  there  has  been  a  major 
movement  to  institutionalize  cooperation 
in  metropolitan  areas.   This  unannotated 
bibliography  was  developed  to  aid  interested 
persons  in  learning  about  these  voluntary 
organizations.   It  is  subdivided  by  form 
of  publication  rather  than  by  subject  since 
all  the  publications  listed  are  of  explana- 
tory nature.   The  exception  is  the  section 
on  specific  examples.   The  categories  are: 
(1)  books  and  pamphlets;  (2)  federal 
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documents;  (3)  periodical  articles;  and 
(4)  COG's--specific  examples.   (CK) 


Public  Finance 


353.   REVENUE  SHARING  AND  THE  CITY 

(a)  Walter  W.  Heller,  Richard  Ruggles, 
Lyle  C.  Fitch,  Carl  S.  Shoup,  and 
Harvey  E.  Brazer;  Harvey  S.  Perloff 
and  Richard  P.  Nathan  (eds.).  (b) 
Completed.   Published  March,  1968,  and 
available  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  21218.   124  pp. 
Paper,  $2.50  per  copy;  cloth  $6.00. 
Library  of  Congress  Catalogue  Card 
No.  68-16164.   (c)  Resources  for  the 
Future,  Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  book,  the  authors  discuss 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using 
some  form  of  tax-sharing  between  the  federal 
government  on  the  one  side  and  the  state 
and  localities  on  the  other.   The  five  es- 
says are  based  on  papers  originally  pre- 
pared for  a  conference  on  Issues  in  Urban 
Economics  sponsored  by  Resources  for  the 
Future,  Inc. 

The  severe  and  explosive  problems  faced  by 
American  cities  stem  in  no  small  part  from 
the  inability  of  many  urban  governments  to 
finance  an  adequate  level  of  services.   This 
has  given  rise  to  a  serious  probing  of  al- 
ternative means  by  which  the  financial  pres- 
sures on  the  cities  might  be  eased.   Opin- 
ion is  divided  as  to  whether  the  tax-sharing 
idea  itself  is  sound;  whether  any  strings 
at  all  should  be  attached  to  funds  returned 
to  state-local  governments;  whether  a  pro- 
portion should  be  earmarked  for  "pass- 
through"  from  state  to  local  governments; 
whether,  alternatively,  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  grant  certain  of  the  revenues 
directly  to  the  city  governments,  to  be 
used  at  their  discretion. 

The  opening  essay  is  a  reappraisal  by  Walter 
W.  Heller  of  the  well-known  Heller-Pechman 
proposal.   It  is  Mr.  Heller's  contention 
that  tax  sharing  in  the  form  of  general- 
assistance  grants  on  a  per  capita  basis 
would  not  only  encourage  improvements  in 
the  quality  and  level  of  state- local  ser- 
vices, especially  in  the  poorer  states,  but 
stimulate  the  exercise  of  state- local  ini- 
tiative and  responsibility  as  part  of  the 
national  interest  in  revitalizing  state  and 
local  governments.   In  debating  the  pros 


and  cons  of  the  plan,  Ruggles,  Fitch,  and 
Shoup  question  whether  the  federal  govern- 
ment, as  the  instrument  of  national  policy, 
should  relinquish  to  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment final  responsibility  for  programs  that 
are  deemed  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 
Each  proposes  alternatives  to  assisting 
states  and  localities—especially  cities-- 
from  the  federal  revenues.   Brazer  presents 
additional  arguments  for  the  tax  sharing 
proposal — specifically  general  grants  to 
the  states  alone.   (JS) 


354.   STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAXES: 
FEATURES  1968 


SIGNIFICANT 


(a)  Farris  Bryant.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations.   Avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.  S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.  C,  20402.   212 
pp.   $1.00  per  copy.   (c)  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions,  (d)  For  related  research, 
see  Digest  reports  13:2-166  and  14:2- 
291. 

Problem.   In  this  report,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission has  assembled  a  substantial  body 
of  current  information  about  our  rapidly 
changing  state  and  local  tax  systems.   This 
effort  is  designed  both  to  update  much  of 
the  tabular  material  that  has  appeared  in 
earlier  editions  of  the  Commission's  peri- 
odic publication,  Tax  Overlapping  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  summarize  the  heavy 
action  on  the  state  legislative  front  during 
1967.   The  basic  objective  of  this  volume 
is  to  facilitate  both  the  quantitative  and 
qualitative  analysis  of  the  50  state-local 
tax  systems.   On  the  quantitative  side,  the 
factual  data  (set  forth  in  34  tables)  enable 
the  investigator  to  "size  up"  each  state  and 
local  tax  system  in  relation  to  the  other 
49  systems.   From  the  qualitative  stand- 
point, the  investigator  can  relate  a  partic- 
ular state  and  local  tax  system  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  "high  quality"  system. 
These  qualitative  standards  have  emerged 
from  policy  recommendations  enunciated  by 
the  Commission  in  a  series  of  previous  tax 
studies  culminating  in  the  report,  Fiscal 
Balance  in  the  American  Federal  System. 
(See  Digest  reports  cited  above.)   "Model" 
tax  legislation  which  would  implement  these 
proposals  is  carried  in  the  Appendix.   Al- 
though previous  recommendations  and  legis- 
lative proposals  of  the  Commission  are  re- 
ferred to  in  several  places,  this  report 
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contains  no  new  suggestions  of  a  policy 
character  and  is  issued  as  an  informational 
and  reference  document.   (FB) 


355.   IMPACT  OF  THE  PROPERTY  TAX 


(a)  Dick  Netzer.   (b)  Completed  and 
submitted  to  sponsoring  agency.   For 
information,  contact  Walter  Rybeck, 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems, 
Room  640,  806  15th  St.,  N.  W. ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  20005.   (c)  New  York 
University,  under  sponsorship  of 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems, 
(d)  None. 
Problem.   Analyze  the  impact  of  the  property 
tax. 

Findings.   The  report  concludes  that  the 
property  tax  hits  most  central  cities  more 
heavily  than  the  suburbs,  burdens  poor 
people  much  more  heavily  than  the  wealthy, 
and  tends  to  discourage  the  construction 
of  new  housing  and  the  proper  maintenance 
of  existing  residences.   Specifically:   (1) 
The  property  tax,  nationwide,  is  equivalent 
to  a  24  per  cent  sales  tax  on  housing,  as 
compared  with  consumption  taxes  on  other 
commodities  that  only  rarely  exceed  5  to 
10  per  cent.   (2)  The  property  tax  is  es- 
pecially hard  on  low-income  renters;  it 
burdens  families  receiving  less  than  $2,000 
a  year  five  to  six  times  as  heavily,  as 
a  per  cent  of  income,  as  it  does  families 
earning  $10,000  a  year  and  over.   (3)  In 
a  large  portion  of  metropolitan  areas,  the 
effective  property  tax  rates  are  "substan- 
tially higher"  in  the  central  cities  than 
in  the  surrounding  suburban  territories. 
(4)  Many  large  cities,  to  support  heavy 
social  service  costs,  levy  high  property 
taxes  which  hasten  the  flight  of  industry 
and  business  to  the  outlying  fringes  of 
metropolitan  areas.   (5)  The  competition 
for  a  favorable  revenue  position  among  the 
multiplicity  of  taxing  jurisdictions  in 
metropolitan  areas  stimulates  exclusionary 
zoning  practices  and  unsound  development 
patterns.   (6)  Faulty  assessment  practices 
in  many  areas  result  in  inequitable  treat- 
ment of  property  owners  and  contribute  to 
public  dissatisfaction  with  the  tax  system. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  report  finds: 
(1)  The  property  tax  shows  great  capacity 
for  expansion.   Its  nationwide  yield  in- 
creased by  almost  30  per  cent  between  1962 
and  1966.   (2)  The  property  tax  produces 
very  large  revenues  in  absolute  amount s-- 
$23.8  billion  for  all  local  government  in 


1966.   (3)  The  property  tax  remains  the 
fiscal  bulwark  of  local  government,  amount- 
ing nationwide  for  about  two-thirdfc 
locally  raised  general  revenue.   If  state 
and  federal  grants  are  taken  into  account, 
the  property  tax  raises  nearly  half  of 
total  local  government  revenue.   (HI 


356.   PROPERTY  TAX  EQUITY  AND  TAX  REFORM 
IN  ILLINOIS:   MADISON  COUNTY  CASE 
STUDY 


(a)  Leo  Cohen.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  above  title,  July,  1968. 
27  pp.   (c)  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity (Edwardsville),  Public  Adminis- 
tration and  Metropolitan  Affairs  Pro- 
gram,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  levels  of  assess- 
ment and  uniformity  for  various  classes  of 
real  property  by  assessment  district  or 
township.   The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to 
measure  the  quality  of  property  tax  admin- 
istration and  tax  equity  in  Madison  County 
wherein  the  state  constitutional  require- 
ment requires  uniformity. 

Method.   Sales  ratio  data  for  1965  were 
utilized  to  estimate  the  assessment  levels 
and  coefficients  of  dispersions  for  several 
classes  of  property,  including  urban  and 
rural  single  family  residences,  rural  lands, 
and  commercial.   These  data  formed  the  basis 
of  general  recommendations  concerning  prop- 
erty tax  reform  in  Illinois. 

Major  Findings.   There  were  significant 
differences  in  the  levels  and  uniformity 
of  assessment  both  within  and  between  town- 
ships.  Urban  single  family  residences  were 
assessed  higher  than  rural  homes  and  vacant 
land.   There  was  also  some  evidence  that 
the  level  of  assessment  for  commercial  prop- 
erty was  above  the  urban  residence.   The 
data  were  consistent  with  the  perennial 
need  for  increased  professionalization  of 
the  assessment  function  and  the  allocation 
of  additional  resources  to  this  important 
task.   (LC) 


357.   REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CONDEMNA- 
TION AND  CONDEMNATION  PROCEDURES 


(a)  David  R.  Levin  and  others. 

(b)  Completed  and  published,  1967, 
under  the  above  title.   Available 
from  American  Bar  Association,  1155 

E.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  60637. 
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288  pp.   (c)  American  Bar  Association, 
Committee  on  Condemnation  and  Condem- 
nation Procedures.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  recent  trends  in  con- 
demnation and  in  legal  procedures  involved 
in  condemnation  actions  and  to  propose 
possible  solutions  to  several  important 
problems  in  the  acquisition  of  private  prop- 
erty for  public  use.   Part  I  of  this  report 
briefly  reviews  all  decisions  handed  down 
in  condemnation  cases  by  state  and  federal 
appellate  courts  during  the  past  year.   The 
remaining  three  parts  consist  of  three  pa- 
pers devoted  to  new  developments  and  con- 
cepts in  the  area  of  condemnation. 

Findings.   Committee  Chairman,  David  R. 
Levin,  notes  that  the  number  of  cases  re- 
viewed has  increased  again  this  year,  prob- 
ably because  of  increased  acquisitions  of 
land  for  the  Interstate  Highway  System  and 
urban  renewal  and  public  housing  projects. 
The  majority  of  decisions  indicate  that 
the  courts  will  almost  invariably  rule 
that  the  determination  of  the  condemning 
authority  is  final  and  will  be  upheld  in 
the  absence  of  any  showing  of  arbitrary, 
capricious,  or  fraudulent  action.   The 
cases  also  indicate  that  the  most  popular 
method  of  determining  compensation  is  the 
use  of  the  sales  of  property  similar  to 
the  condemned  land  in  size,  location,  and 
use,  and  which  sales  occurred  within  rea- 
sonable proximity  of  the  condemnation,  in 
order  to  establish  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  condemned  land.   Where  only  a  portion  of 
a  tract  of  land  is  taken,  the  owner  is 
entitled  to  compensation  for  any  severance 
damages  caused  to  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  land  as  a  result  of  the  taking.   How- 
ever, nearly  all  states  also  permit  an  off- 
set from  the  award  of  severance  damages  for 
any  benefit  accruing  to  the  remaining  land. 
A  landowner  may  also  seek  consequential 
damages  where  his  property  is  damaged  as 
the  result  of  some  improvement  undertaken 
nearby  by  the  authority  he  is  suing. 

In  Part  II,  F.  C.  Turner  outlines  a  concept 
for  the  joint  development  of  freeways  and 
other  urban  facilities.   Rather  than  acquir- 
ing a  minimum  width  of  right-of-way  for  a 
proposed  urban  freeway,  this  concept  would 
utilize  "whole  block  takings"  and  the  devel- 
opment of  urban  freeways  simultaneously 
with  other  needed  urban  accommodations.   In 
many  urban  situations,  the  cost  of  acquir- 
ing a  whole  block  of  property  would  be  only 
slightly  higher  than  the  cost  of  acquiring 
the  minimum  freeway  right-of-way  after  hav- 
ing included  the  severance  damages. 


Part  III  describes  the  various  devices 
available  for  controlling  the  use  of  lands 
adjacent  to  highways,  the  control  of  these 
lands  having  been  introduced  by  passage  of 
the  Highway  Beautif ication  Act  of  1965. 
S.  Z.  Phillips  concludes  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  less-than-fee  interest  is  the  best 
alternative. 

Part  IV  is  a  review  of  the  recent  position 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
the  distinction  between  general  and  special 
benefits  is  of  little  practical  importance 
and  that  all  benefits  should  be  offset. 
(BBH) 


358.   MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENTAL  POLICY  AND 
THE  LOCATION  OF  POPULATION  AND 
INDUSTRY  IN  A  METROPOLITAN  AREA: 
AN  ECONOMETRIC  STUDY 


(a)  Larry  L.  Orr.   (b)  A  doctoral 
dissertation  completed  June,  1967. 

(c)  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Department  of  Economics. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Integrate  traditional  public  fi- 
nance theory  with  recent  advances  in  the 
analysis  of  urban  land  use  to  form  a  theo- 
retical framework  within  which  the  location- 
al  effects  of  municipal  taxation,  services, 
and  zoning  policy  may  be  analyzed  empiri- 
cally.  The  theory  developed  establishes 
long-run  equilibrium  relationships  between 
a  number  of  characteristics  of  sites  within 
an  urban  area  and  the  land  use  and  density 
to  which  these  sites  are  devoted.   Among 
the  site  characteristics  considered  are 
site  costs,  including  rents  of  land  and 
improvements;  amenities,  such  as  housing 
conditions;  accessibility  to  economic  activ- 
ity of  several  types;  and  municipal  policy 
variables,  including  the  property  tax  rate, 
the  quality  of  municipal  services,  and  resi- 
dential density  zoning  regulations.   Resi- 
dential rents  and  gross  density  of  land  use 
by  industry  for  each  subregion,  or  munic- 
ipality, of  the  urban  area  are  expressed  as 
functions  of  these  site  characteristics; 
gross  density  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of 
the  industry's  non-land  inputs  (labor  or 
capital)  to  the  total  area  of  developed 
land  in  the  subregion.   Land  values  are 
treated  as  a  Ricardian  return  to  a  produc- 
tion factor  with  fixed  supply  (but  variable 
quality)  and  are  determined  within  the  model 
as  a  function  of  land -use  gross  densities. 

Method.   Parameters  of  the  gross  density 
and  land  value  functions  are  estimated  for 
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a  cross-sectional  sample  of  31  communities 
in  the  Boston  area.   Five  income  classes  of 
residential  land  use  and  three  employment 
uses  (manufacturing,  retail,  and  profes- 
sional and  governmental)  are  considered. 
The  determination  of  land  use  and  land 
values  is  treated  as  a  simultaneous  system 
and  the  parameter  estimates  are  derived  by 
two-stage  least  squares  regression. 

Findings.   Property  tax  differentials  ap- 
pear to  have  a  strong  locational  effect 
upon  manufacturing  activity  and  high  income 
residence.   But  contrary  to  traditional 
theory,  the  incidence  of  differential  taxes 
upon  residential  property  appears  to  be 
upon  property  owners,  rather  than  tenants. 
Municipal  services  seem  to  have  a  smaller 
locational  impact  than  is  sometimes  supposed. 
Density  zoning,  at  least  as  currently  prac- 
ticed, does  not  interfere  radically  with 
the  free  market  allocation  of  land  among 
residential  income  classes.   Results  also 
indicate  that  rent  subsidies  may  be  a  poten- 
tially powerful  tool  in  affecting  the  loca- 
tion of  population  by  income  class,  and  in 
upgrading  housing  conditions.   Finally, 
the  results  substantiate  some  of  the  con- 
clusions of  recent  land  market  analyses  with 
regard  to  residential  location  and  density, 
land  values,  accessibility  to  employment, 
and  income.   (LLO) 


9  Intergovernmental  Relations 


359.   INTERNATIONAL  URBAN  STUDIES  PROJECT 


(a)  Annmarie  H.  Walsh.   (b)  Completed. 
A  comparative  analysis  of  13  case 
studies  scheduled  for  publication  by 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc.,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1968,  as  Annmarie  H.  Walsh, 
The  Urban  Challenge  to  Government. 
New  case  study  monographs  on  individ- 
ual urban  areas  being  published  by 
Praeger  Special  Studies  since  pre- 
vious Digest  report,  and  to  be  avail- 
able during  1968,  are:   Cattell, 
Leningrad :   A  Case  Study  of  Soviet 
City  Government;  Calmfors,  Rabinovitz, 
and  Alesch,  Urban  Government  for 
Greater  Stockholm;  Kagi,  Administra- 
tive Aspects  of  Urbanization  in 
Karachi;  Austin  and  Lewis,  Urban 
Government  for  Lima.   In  addition, 
a  report  on  "Administrative  Aspects 
of  Urbanization,"  prepared  for  the 
United  Nations,  Division  of  Public 


Administration,  is  to  be  the  subject 
of  an  international  workshop  in  the 
fall  of  1968.   (c)  Institute  of  Pub- 
lic Administration,  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations.   Field 
search  financed  by  Ford  Foundation, 
(d)  14:1-80. 

Problem.   Explore  research  to  develop 
comparable  data  on  organization  and  pro- 
cesses of  government  for  major  urban  com- 
plexes in  varying  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  environments. 

Findings.   (1)  In  spite  of  structural  and 
legal  differences  in  central-local  relation- 
ships, urban  development  is  an  increasingly 
intergovernmental  activity  within  which 
the  de  facto  roles  of  various  tiers  are 
more  distinguished  by  process  (e.g.,  central 
capital  finance  and  legal  authorization; 
local  operating  finance  and  execution)  than 
by  public  service  sector.   Corollary  pat- 
terns of  intergovernmental  communication 
and  of  political  access  are  identified. 

(2)  Metropolitan-wide  relationships  tend 
to  move  from  the  informal  to  the  institu- 
tionalized with  increase  in  governmental 
development  activity;  at  the  same  time 
administrative  pluralism  tends  to  increase. 

(3)  Dimensions  of  political  conflict  re- 
lating to  urban  development  issues  tend  to 
be  more  intragovernmental  and  bureaucratic, 
with  lower  direct  involvement  of  private 
interest  groups,  than  in  the  United  States. 
This  tends  to  increase  the  impact  of  organi- 
zational factors  on  government  output. 

(4)  The  influence  of  formal  planning  on 
government  output  varies  with,  among  other 
factors,  the  degree  to  which  organization 
of  planning  facilitates  intensive  communi- 
cation with  key  actors  in  program  authoriza- 
tion.  (AMW) 


360.   THE  VICE  PRESIDENT'S  HANDBOOK  FOR 
LOCAL  OFFICIALS 


(a)  Neal  D.  Peterson.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  above  title. 
Available  from  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  20402. 
297  pp.   $2.00  per  copy.   (c)  Office 
of  the  Vice  President.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Provide  a  guide  to  federal  pro- 
grams available  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments; enhance  cooperation  among  federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  which  will 
help  in  dealing  more  effectively  with  the 
problems  which  plague  our  cities  and  rural 
areas . 
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The  Handbook  is  intended  as  a  source  of 
information  and  a  planning  aid  for  state, 
county,  and  local  officials,  as  well  as 
private  individuals  and  organizations.   It 
describes  a  variety  of  federal  programs 
and  activities  which  relate  to  localities 
and  is  not  limited  to  programs  of  direct 
assistance  to  local  governments.   Many  of 
the  activities  discussed  are  those  adminis- 
tered through  state  government  and  agencies. 
Federal  aid  to  nongovernmental  organizations 
or  private  enterprise  is  discussed  when  it 
stimulates  community  development  or  improve- 
ment, or  when  governmental  coordination 
of  such  activities  is  desirable.   The  types 
of  activities  discussed  include  advisory, 
technical,  and  informational  assistance, 
and  grants,  loans,  advances,  and  guarantees. 

Detailed  and  specific  information  on  many 
of  the  individual  programs  is  provided  in 
a  companion  piece  to  this  volume,  the 
Catalog  of  Federal  Assistance  Programs, 
June  1,  1967  edition,  published  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  with  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  all  major  fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.   (See  14:2- 
313.)   Narrative  discussions  in  the  Hand- 
book carry  a  margin  reference  to  the  appro- 
priate page  of  the  Catalog,  where  the  reader 
may  find  for  each  of  some  450  federal  activ- 
ities, a  description  of  its  nature  and  pur- 
pose, eligibility  reguirements,  legal  cita- 
tions, and  sources  of  further  information. 
(CK) 


361.   UNSHACKLING  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Revision  of 
an  earlier  work  of  the  same  title. 
Completed  and  published  April,  1968, 
under  above  title  as  90th  Congress, 
2d  Session  House  Report  No.  1270. 
Available  from  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  20402. 
$.25  per  copy.   (c)  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   The  report  brings  together  for 
ready  reference  and  discusses  a  set  of  38 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  for  easing 
or  otherwise  dealing  with  the  restrictions 
that  state  constitutions  and  statutes  im- 
pose on  their  local  governments.   The  rec- 
ommendations, together  with  the  Commission's 


reasoning  in  their  support,  are  grouped 
under  these  headings:   (1)  easing  restric- 
tions on  local  property  taxing  powers; 
(2)  improving  property  tax  administration 
and  productivity;  (3)  authorizing  local 
governments  to  utilize  nonproperty  taxes; 
(4)  easing  restrictions  on  local  government 
borrowing  powers;  (5)  eliminating  barriers 
against  investment  of  local  government 
powers;  (6)  delegating  residual  powers  to 
local  governments;  (7)  authorizing  optional 
forms  of  municipal  and  county  government; 
(8)  lodging  responsibility  for  appointment, 
tenure,  and  salary  determinations  with 
local  governments;  (9)  authorizing  transfer 
of  functions  among  local  governments;  (10) 
authorizing  municipal  annexation  of  unin- 
corporated areas  without  consent  of  areas 
annexed;  (11)  authorizing  interlocal  con- 
tracting and  joint  enterprises;  (12)  pro- 
viding extraterritorial  planning,  zoning, 
and  subdivision  regulatory  powers  to  munic- 
ipalities; (13)  establishing  county  service 
authorities;  (14)  authorizing  counties  to 
undertake  urban  renewal  and  public  housing 
programs;  (15)  authorizing  localities  to 
adopt  codes  by  reference;  and  (16)  strength- 
ening neighborhood  initiative  and  services. 

The  report  contains  up-to-date  tabular 
materials  on  state  offices  of  local  affairs, 
and  on  state  constitutional  and  statutory 
restrictions  on  local  property  taxation  and 
on  local  government  borrowing  powers.   A 
table  on  state  offices  of  local  affairs 
provides  a  check  list  that  indicates  the 
functions  that  have  been  assigned  to  each 
of  the  16  agencies  that  were  in  existence 
at  the  end  of  1967.   It  also  contains  a 
comprehensive  tabulation,  not  previously 
available,  on  local  debt  limits  applicable 
to  general  obligation  long-term  debt.   The 
two  tables  on  this  subject  include  data 
on  the  rate  limit  percentage,  the  base  to 
which  the  percentage  is  applied  (i.e.,  local 
assessed  value,  equalized  value,  or  market 
value),  provisions  for  exceeding  the  rate 
limit,  and  referendum  requirements.   Also 
included  is  a  table  on  local  property  tax 
rate  limits,  updated  from  an  earlier  ver- 
sion contained  in  the  Commission's  report, 
State  Constitutional  and  Statutory  Restric- 
tions on  Local  Taxing  Powers.   (JS) 


362.   URBAN  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS:   A  FUNC- 
TIONAL ANALYSIS  OF  METRO  TORONTO 
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(a)  Harold  Kaplan.   (b)  Completed  and 
published,  1967,  as  the  seventh  vol- 
ume in  the  Metropolitan  Politics  Series, 
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by  Columbia  University  Press.   320  pp. 
(c)  Columbia  University,  Department 
of  Public  Law  and  Government,  under 
sponsorship  of  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation;  Research  Advisory 
Committee,  York  University;  and  the 
Canadian  Council  on  Urban  and  Regional 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  describe  the  political  struc- 
ture of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  an  unusual 
experiment  in  the  federation  of  municipal 
governments  in  a  metropolitan  area,  and 
relate  this  structure  to  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing body  of  literature  on  American  urban 
politics.   While  the  study  presents  data 
on  a  single  case,  the  approach  and  goals  of 
the  research  are  primarily  comparative. 
The  general  theory  applied  and  assessed  is 
"structural  functionalism." 

After  discussing  the  uses  and  limits  of 
functional  theory,  the  investigator  traces 
the  origins  of  Metro's  formal  structure 
and  the  initial  points  of  articulation  be- 
tween the  provincial,  Metro,  and  municipal 
systems.   He  examines  how  Metro  actors 
elaborated  upon  this  formal  structure  and 
produced  an  "executive-directed"  system; 
examines  the  structured  relations  that 
emerged  among  three  pivotal  actors--the 
Metro  chairman,  the  Metro  councilors,  and 
the  administrators- -and  the  sources  of 
strain  in  these  relations.   The  policy  out- 
puts emerging  from  this  type  of  system  are 
examined,  and  the  structural  modification 
that  resulted  and  may  still  result  from  the 
1962  change  in  Metro  chairman,  is  assessed. 
Next,  the  investigator  applies  functional 
terms  to  policy-making  subsystems  that 
operate  more  or  less  independently  of  the 
chairman-council-administrator  network. 
He  also  shows  the  weak  articulation  be- 
tween Metro's  policy-making  sysfem  and  the 
issues  and  groupings  that  exist  in  the 
social  community.   An  attempt  is  made  to 
determine  why  Metro  politics  is  "low  pres- 
sure" or  "slack"--why  the  interest  groups, 
political  parties,  ethnic  groups,  and 
working-class  groups  do  not  challenge  the 
executive-directed  and  middle-class  domi- 
nated Metro  system.   The  final  chapter 
considers  the  problem  of  how  one  uses  the 
functional  approach  to  assess  a  system's 
performance  and  to  prescribe  reforms  that 
would  improve  its  performance.   An  account 
is  given  of  the  1966  reorganization  of  the 
Metro  system  and  some  predictions  about 
the  functional  significance  of  these  re- 
forms are  made.   (JS) 


363.   STATE  ROLE  IN  URBAN  DEVE1/ 

(a)  Victor  Fischer.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Alaska,  Institute 
of  Business,  Economic  and  Government 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  and  test  alternative  hypo- 
thetical schemes  for  the  division  of  respon- 
sibilities between  the  State  and  localities; 
offer  recommendations  for  improving  the 
coordination  of  the  various  federal  urban 
development  programs.   (SIE) 


364.   METROPOLITAN  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT 


(a)  Willis  D.  Hawley  and  Stanley  Scott. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  Institute  of 
Governmental  Studies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  the  factors  which  facil- 
itate or  impede  political  integration  in 
metropolitan  areas.   Political  integration 
is  seen  as  taking  many  alternative  forms-- 
from  informal  cooperation  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  local  governments.   Each  "form" 
involves  the  authoritative  allocation  of 
values.   The  investigators  hope  to  answer 
such  questions  as:   Who  seeks  to  influence 
decisions  which  are  regional  in  scope? 
How  are  such  decisions  influenced?  What 
are  the  considerations  which  shape  the  atti- 
tudes of  leaders  toward  political  integra- 
tion? Why  do  leaders  change  these  attitudes? 

Hypothesis.   While  ecological  factors  are 
considered,  it  is  hypothesized  that  short- 
run  situational  factors  and  the  role  of 
leaders  are  the  critical  determinants  of 
policy  relating  to  political  integration. 

Method.  Interview  persons  believed  to  be 
leaders  or  potential  leaders;  observe  activ- 
ities of  key  regional  groups  such  as  the 
Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments;  and 
analyze  collected  data  on  population  and 
socioeconomic  characteristics  of  the  Bay 
Area's  cities  and  counties.   (WDH) 


365.   INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COOPERATION  IN  THE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 


(a)  Willis  D.  Hawley  and  Stanley  Scott. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  Institute  of 
Governmental  Studies.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   (1)  Determine  the  factors  asso- 
ciated with  intercity  and  city-county  co- 
operation.  (2)  Determine  the  kinds  of  inter- 
governmental cooperation  which  have  been 
successful  and  assess  their  appropriateness 
for  cities  in  general.   The  problems  in- 
volved in  such  cooperation  will  be  cata- 
logued and  suggestions  for  solving  such 
problems  offered. 

Hypothesis.   Cities  choose  their  partners 
in  cooperative  efforts  or  choose  not  to 
cooperate  with  other  governments  for  norma- 
tive as  well  as  economic  reasons;  favorable 
experiences  with  intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion will  be  associated  with  more  "integra- 
tive" approaches  to  regional  problem  solv- 
ing.  (WDH) 


366.   ILLINOIS  AND  ITS  INTERSTATE  COMPACTS 

(a)  Marian  E.  Ridgeway.   (b)  In  pro- 
cess,  (c)  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity (Carbondale),  Department  of 
Government.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  interstate  compacts 
to  which  Illinois  is  a  party,  their  legal 
status,  agency  and  institutional  arrange- 
ments, administrative  powers,  and  problems. 
Within  determined  limits,  make  comparisons 
of  Illinois'  arrangements  with  those  of 
other  states  to  ascertain  areas  of  possible 
improvements  in  control,  direction,  and 
achievement  of  compact  proposals  and  goals. 
This  study  includes  three  interstate  water 
compacts:   The  Ohio  River  Valley  Sanitation 
Compact,  the  Wabash  Valley  Interstate  Com- 
pact, and  the  Great  Lakes  Interstate  Com- 
pact.  Auxiliary  to  the  water  question  is 
the  Bi-State  Development  Compact  of  Illinois 
and  Missouri.   This  latter  compact  also  em- 
braces metropolitan  area  problems,  includ- 
ing water  and  air  pollution.   (MER) 


367.   INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS  AND 

POLITICAL  INTEGRATION  IN  THE  QUAD- 
CITY  AREA  OF  IOWA- ILLINOIS 


(a)  H.  Paul  Friesema.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Iowa,  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Explore  the  pattern  of  intergov- 
ernmental relations  and  other  patterns  of 
political  integration  among  the  municipal 
governments  located  in  the  Quad-City  metro- 
politan area  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  (Rock 
Island,  Moline,  and  East  Moline,  Illinois; 
and  Davenport,  Iowa). 


Method.   The  study  uses  various  transaction 
measures  in  an  effort  to  discover  the  pro- 
cesses which  account  for  political  integra- 
tion of  this  two-state,  multinuclear  metro- 
politan area.   (HPF) 


Brief  Mention 


•  New  Research  Programs  and 
Information  Services 


368.   THE  URBAN  INSTITUTE 


Moving  promptly  to  carry  out  its  assignment, 
(see  previous  Digest  report  14:2-300),  the 
seven-man  committee  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  last  December  to  establish  a  national, 
independent,  non-profit  research  organiza- 
tion for  the  study  of  urban  problems  com- 
pleted its  work  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  new 
body  was  incorporated  on  April  24.   Known 
as  The  Urban  Institute,  it  is  governed  by 
a  15-man  Board  of  Trustees,  and  has  as  its 
President  and  Chief  Executive  officer 
William  Gorham,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.   Major  functions  of  the  Insti- 
tute are  to  study  the  problems  common  to 
cities  and  the  ways  in  which  they  can  be 
solved;  to  work  with  individual  cities, 
studying  their  particular  problems,  devel- 
oping strategies  for  action  and  providing 
technical  assistance  in  carrying  out  such 
strategies;  to  provide  continuing  indepen- 
dent evaluation  of  federal,  state,  local 
and  private  programs  aimed  at  meeting  urban 
problems;  and  to  provide  a  center  of  knowl- 
edge about  city  problems,  action  programs, 
experiments  and  effective  solutions  to  city 
problems.   The  headquarters  of  The  Urban 
Institute  will  be  in  Washington.   Other 
city  Urban  Institute  centers  staffed  jointly 
by  the  Institute  and  local  agencies  will  be 
established  in  a  number  of  cities  over  the 
next  several  years. 

The  Institute  will  be  supported  by  contracts 
and  grants  with  several  federal  agencies. 
A  first  contract,  of  $3  million,  with  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
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for  research  related  to  the  Department's 
missions  and  programs,  was  announced  by 
Secretary  Weaver  on  June  6.   Other  support 
is  anticipated  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Department  of  Labor; 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  Department 
of  Transportation;  and  Department  of  Com- 
merce.  The  level  of  support  will  be  about 
$5  million  for  the  first  year,  with  growth 
expected  to  be  $10-$15  million  per  year  as 
the  Institute  develops.   This  will  include 
support  from  private  foundations.   In  addi- 
tion, early  in  the  life  of  the  Institute, 
individual  cities,  and  perhaps  states  as 
well,  may  contract  for  certain  services  or 
studies  meeting  the  mutual  needs  of  the 
Institute  and  the  cities  or  states. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  were 
elected  by  the  original  seven-member  panel 
of  Incorporators,  are:   Arjay  Miller,  Vice 
Chairman,  The  Ford  Motor  Company,  Chairman; 
William  Gorham,  President  of  The  Urban 
Institute;  William  C.  Friday,  President, 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Eugene  G. 
Fubini,  Vice  President,  International  Busi- 
ness Machines,  Inc.;  William  H.  Hastie, 
Judge,  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  3rd 
Circuit;  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  Chairman,  Kaiser 
Industries,  Inc.;  Edward  H.  Levi,  President, 
The  University  of  Chicago;  Bay less  A.  Man- 
ning, Dean,  Stanford  University  School  of 
Law;  Stanley  Marcus,  President,  Neiman- 
Marcus;  Robert  S.  McNamara,  President,  The 
World  Bank;  J.  Irwin  Miller,  Chairman, 
Cummins  Engine  Company,  Inc.;  Charles  L. 
Schultze,  Senior  Fellow,  The  Brookings 
Institution;  Leon  H.  Sullivan,  Chairman, 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Center, 
Philadelphia;  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  Partner,  Law 
firm  of  Simpson,  Thacher  and  Bartlett, 
New  York;  and  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  Execu- 
tive Director,  National  Urban  League.   (SK) 


369.   THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR 

METROPOLITAN  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


In  response  to  the  desire  to  maintain  a 
permanent  association  of  those  metropolitan 
areas  represented  in  the  1967  Centennial 
Study  and  Training  Programme  on  Metropolitan 
Problems,  organized  by  the  Toronto  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research,  the  International 
Association  for  Metropolitan  Research  and 
Development  is  being  established.   (See 
previous  Digest  report  14:2-304.)   The 
Association  will  embody  the  same  principles 
found  in  the  Centennial  Programme  from  which 
it  emerged,  these  being:   the  metropolis 
as  the  focal  point  of  interest;  a  concern 


for  all  publicly-oriented  problems        fl- 
ing the  metropolis;  the  multi-interest  group 
involvement  of  participants;  and,  the  element 
of  self  help  among  groups. 

The  organization  is  to  be  an  association  of 
member  groups  formed  on  a  metropolitan  area 
basis,  served  by  a  central  Secretariat  • 
porting  to  and  under  the  direction  of,  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  through  it  respon- 
sible to  the  General  Council.   To  share 
information  about  the  Association's  activ- 
ities and  those  of  other  organizations 
working  in  related  fields,  the  Secretariat 
will  publish:   (1)  an  Association  news- 
letter; (2)  findings  of  comparative  study 
programs;  (3)  occasional  studies;  and  (4) 
trends  in  metropolitan  research.   For  further 
information,  contact:   Mr.  S.  R.  Miles, 
International  Association  for  Metropolitan 
Research  and  Development,  Suite  406,  4, 
Richmond  St.  East,  Toronto  1,  Ontario, 
Canada.   (CB) 


370.   UNITED  NATIONS  INTERNATIONAL  INSTI- 
TUTE FOR  DOCUMENTATION  ON  HOUSING, 
BUILDING  AND  PLANNING 


Further  action  looking  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  International 
Institute  for  Documentation  on  Housing, 
Building  and  Planning  was  authorized  by 
the  U.  N.'s  Economic  and  Social  Council  in 
Resolution  1301  (XLIV)  adopted  June  4,  1968. 
Following  the  recommendations  of  its  Com- 
mittee on  Housing,  Building  and  Planning, 
which  in  turn  were  based  on  the  Group  of 
Experts  report  submitted  last  October,  the 
Council  authorized  the  Secretary-General 
to  (1)  request  funds  from  member  states  in 
order  to  start  preparatory  work;  (2)  estab- 
lish an  Advisory  Board  to  oversee  the  work 
of  creating  the  Institute;  and  (3)  set  up 
a  small  working  party,  to  begin  laying  the 
actual  groundwork.   Although  the  Institute 
will  eventually  be  located  in  New  Delhi, 
India,  the  working  party  will  be  based  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  for  the  next  two  to 
three  years.   The  Advisory  Board  will  con- 
sist of  representatives  of  a  number  of 
international  agencies,  and  a  member  repre- 
senting the  government  of  India,  while  the 
working  party  will  consist  of  documentation 
experts  selected  on  the  basis  of  equitable 
geographical  representation.   The  task 
assigned  to  the  working  party  is  to  identify 
(and,  on  request,  to  help  establish)  nation- 
al and  regional  centers  which  can  be  drawn 
on  for  information,  and  to  establish  the 
initial  contacts  and  input  from  these  centers 
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on  a  basis  unified  as  to  methodology  and 
terminology. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  Institute   as 
conceived  by  the  Group  of  Experts,  is  to 
make  available  to  practitioners  in  readily 
usable  form  information  concerning  the 
current  state  of  knowledge  about  housing 
building  and  planning.   Materials  will  be 
secured  from  the  cooperating  centers,  which 
will  perform  the  initial  screening.   Output 
depending  on  the  significance  of  individual' 
items,  may  take  either  of  two  forms:   di- 
gests--!. e.,  abridgements  of  sufficient 
length  to  include  most  of  the  relevant  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  original  document- 
or annotated  references.   Abstracts  of  re- 
lated significant  material  prepared  by 
other  bodies  will  also  be  republished 
Additional  kinds  of  publications  will  in- 
clude directories,  glossaries,  classifica- 
tion schedules  and  other  occasional  papers 
related  to  documentation  in  the  field. 
Finally,  it  is  anticipated  that  syntheses 
of  selected  subjects  will  eventually  become 
a  significant  contribution  of  the  Institute. 
All  Institute  publications  will  be  issued 
in  four  languages-English,  French,  Russian 
and  Spanish.   Dissemination  will  be  effected 
through  the  national  and  regional  centers 
and  other  cooperating  organizations.   The 
publication  program  will  be  supplemented 
t>y  a  direct  inquiry  service. 

Members  of  the  Group  of  Experts  included 
Prem  Krishen,  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of 
Works,  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  New 
Delhi,  Chairman;  Michel  Courtier,  Technical 
Adviser  of  the  Secretariat  des  Missions 
d  Urbanisme  et  d'Habitat,  Paris;  B.  Agard 
iwans,  Chief  Librarian,  Ministry  of  Public 
Building  and  Works,  London;  and  Miroslav 
Polidar,  Director,  Building  Information 
Center,  Prague.   Further  information  may 
be  obtained  from  R.  J.  Crooks,  Director, 

EE'J  5T°r.HousinS>  Building  and  Planning, 
United  Nations,  New  York,  who  has  been 
designated  as  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Board.   (SK)  y 


371. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  PLANNERS' 
TASK  FORCE  ON  NEW  TOWNS 


Acting  on  instructions  from  the  Board  of 
Governors,  AIP  President  Irving  Hand  has 
appointed  a  Task  Force  on  New  Towns  which 
is  expected  to  produce  a  set  of  background 
Papers  by  next  spring,  suggesting  policT 
for  consideration  by  the  Board  at  its  Mav 
meeting  in  San  Francisco.   Chairman  of  the 


Task  Force  is  Robert  Gladstone,  who  will 
edit  the  papers  and  discuss  housing,  employ- 
ment, and  land-use  patterns.   Principal 
staff  support  will  come  from  David  K. 
Hartley.   Other  persons  assigned  to  the 
Task  Force,  all  AIP  members,  and  their 
fields  of  concern  include:   (1)  John  Bivens, 
role  of  state  government  and  local  govern- 
ment organization;  (2)  Charles  Carter,  pub- 
lic facilities  requirements,  and  transporta- 
tion patterns  external  to  new  towns;  (3) 
Jeanne  Davis,  current  inventory  and  status 
of  new  towns  in  America;  (4)  Michael  Joroff, 
health  and  social  services  and  related 
facilities;  (5)  George  McBride,  cost-benefit 
factors;  (6)  Robert  Piper,  design  aspects 
and  impact  of  radical  technology  (7) 
Michael  Spear,  financing,  land  acquisition, 
and  role  of  private  sector;  (8)  David 
Wilcox,  national  population  distribution 
policy,  and  impact  of  changing  social  char- 
acteristics on  living  patterns;  and  (9) 
Robert  N.  Young,  metropolitan  development 
framework.   The  papers  will  be  reviewed  in 
February  by  the  AIP  Committee  Council 
selected  officials  familiar  with  federal 
policy,  and  other  knowledgeable  persons. 
Papers  will  be  printed  and  distributed 
during  March  and  April,  and  the  Board  will 
consider  policy  in  May.   (CB) 


372.   CENTER  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  STRUCTURE 


With  the  help  of  a  starting  grant  from  the 
t.dgar  J.  Kaufmann  Foundation,  an  indepen- 
dent non-profit  corporation  known  as  the 
Center  for  Environmental  Structure  was  set 
up  in  California  in  March,  1967,  to  create 
an  environmental  pattern  language   i  e 
a  coordinated  body  of  design  solutions 
capable  of  generating  the  complete  physical 
structure  of  a  city.   The  main  activities 
of  the  Center  are:   (1)  undertaking  con- 
tracts to  develop  specific  patterns  and 
systems  of  patterns,  within  the  pattern 
language,  and  to  design  buildings  and  parts 
of  cities  according  to  the  language;  (2) 
undertaking  basic  research  concerning  the 
pattern  language;  (3)  publishing  and  dis- 
tributing the  coordinated  pattern  language 
as  it  evolves.   Current  staff  members  are- 
Christopher  Alexander,  Sara  Ishikawa,  Roslyn 
Lmdheim,  Murray  Silverstein,  and  Sim  Van 
der  Ryn.   For  further  information  contact: 
Center  for  Environmental  Structure   2701 
Shasta  Road,  Berkeley,  California, '94708. 
(CB) 
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373.   INSTITUTE  FOR  RESEARCH  ON  POVERTY 


In  1966,  a  grant  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  established  the  Insti- 
tute for  Research  on  Poverty.   The  purpose 
of  the  Institute  is  to  foster  basic  research 
into  the  nature  and  causes  of  poverty  and 
means  to  combat  it.   The  approach  is  multi- 
disciplinary,  and  seeks  to  carry  analysis 
beyond  formulation  and  testing  of  fundamen- 
tal generalizations  to  relevant  policy 
alternatives. 

The  offices  of  the  Institute  are  attached 
to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison, 
and  the  Institute  has  ties  with  diverse 
departments  in  the  University.   Harold  W. 
Watts  of  the  Economics  Department  is  the 
Director  and  Myron  J.  Lefcowitz,  a  Sociol- 
ogist, is  the  Assistant  Director.   The 
research  personnel  of  the  Institute  are 
all  members  of  the  regular  Institute  Staff, 
and  almost  all  are  on  joint  appointments 
with  departments  of  the  University.   The 
senior  research  staff  numbers:   14  econo- 
mists, 4  sociologists,  3  political  scien- 
tists, 2  lawyers,  2  psychologists,  1  person 
in  education  policies,  and  1  in  speech. 
Requests  for  more  information  should  be  sent 
to:   Mrs.  M.  Jeanne  DeRose,  Editor,  Insti- 
tute for  Research  on  Poverty,  Social  Science 
Building,  1180  Observatory  Drive,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  53706. 
(CB) 


374.   CLEARINGHOUSE  FOR  FEDERAL  SCIENTIFIC 
AND  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION 


Since  so  many  documents  of  interest  to 
readers  of  the  Digest  are  now  being  made 
available  through  the  Clearinghouse  for 
Federal  Scientific  and  Technical  Informa- 
tion, it  occurs  to  us  that  a  few  remarks 
on  the  Clearinghouse  program  will  be  use- 
ful for  those  readers  who  are  still  not 
familiar  with  its  services.   First  organized 
in  1945  to  collect  and  declassify  World 
War  II  technical  data  for  dissemination  to 
industry,  the  Clearinghouse  has  grown  to 
the  point  where  it  now  handles  thousands 
of  reports  annually  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  government  laboratories,  industrial 
firms  and  private  institutions  working  under 
contract  to  sponsoring  federal  agencies. 
Some  translations  of  foreign  technical 
literature  are  also  available.   The  Clear- 
inghouse announces,  reproduces  and  sells 
these  reports  at  nominal  cost. 


All  documents  are  available  in  two  forms-- 
microfiche  (sheet  microfilm)  and  pa, 
copies.   Microfiche  copies  are  standardized 
at  4"  x  6"  (105mm  x  148mm)  and  contain  up 
to  70  pages  on  one  sheet.   In  addition  to 
being  more  economical  than  paper  copies, 
they  have  the  further  advantages  of  being 
easy  to  handle,  and  saving  storage  space. 
An  ordinary  file  drawer  will  contain  up 
to  1,000  average  length  documents  repro- 
duced in  this  form.   Almost  all  documents 
in  the  Clearinghouse  collection  (which  we 
are  told  contains  over  520,000  titles  and 
is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  50,000  per 
year)  are  priced  at  $3.00  each  for  paper 
copies,  and  65  cents  for  microfilm. 

New  reports  which  are  available  for  public 
sale  are  announced  through  the  following 
publications:   (1)  U.  S.  Government  Research 
and  Development  Reports,  $30.00  a  year. 
The  USGRDR,  an  abstract  journal  issued  twice 
a  month,  provides  the  widest  coverage  of 
technical  report  literature  available  to 
the  public.   (2)  U.  S.  Government  Research 
and  Development  Reports  Index,  $22.00  a 
year.   The  USGRDR  INDEX  is  published  con- 
currently with  USGRDR  and  indexes  each 
issue  of  USGRDR  by  subject,  personal  author, 
contract  number,  and  accession/report  num- 
ber.  (3)  Fast  Announcement  Service,  $5.00 
a  year.   FAS  highlights  selected  new  govern- 
ment research  and  development  reports  re- 
ceived by  the  Clearinghouse  for  public  sale. 
The  announcements  are  compiled  and  mailed 
by  a  subject  system  of  57  categories. 

For  further  information  on  these  and  other 
publications  and  services  offered  by  the 
Clearinghouse  write  to:   Clearinghouse, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Springfield, 
Virginia,  22151.   (CB) 


•  Bibliographies 


375.   1968  METROPOLITAN  AREA  ANNUAL 


University  of  New  York  at  Albany,  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Affairs,  179  Partridge 
Street,  Albany,  New  York,  12203.   1965. 
$6.00  per  copy. 

This  Annual,  a  reference  volume  published 
by  the  Graduate  School  of  Public  Affairs, 
became  available  in  June.   It  contains 
up-to-date  information  on  metropolitan 
areas  including  the  official  definition 
of  a  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area;  listings  of  SMSA's  and  the  number 
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and  types  of  local  governments  in  these 
SMSA's  in  1967;  metropolitan  and  fringe 
area  developments;  state  legislative  and 
constitutional  action  on  urban  problems  in 
1967;  directories  of  metropolitan  councils 
of  government,  metropolitan  planning  com- 
missions, and  state  agencies  for  local 
affairs;  an  annotated  listing  of  metropol- 
itan studies;  and  a  metropolitan  area 
bibliography.   (MAD) 


376.   1968  METROPOLITAN  SURVEYS 

University  of  New  York  at  Albany, 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Affairs,  179 
Partridge  Street,  Albany,  New  York,  12203. 
1968. 

A  listing  of  730  metropolitan  studies  which 
are  now  in  process,  or  which  have  been 
completed  since  January,  1967.   Each  entry 
contains  title,  sponsor,  date  initiated, 
expected  completion  date,  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  study  program,  and  mailing 
address.   Of  the  studies  listed,  595  are 
categorized  by  states.   The  remainder  in- 
clude 49  interstate  studies,  63  national 
studies,  and  21  studies  being  conducted  in 
foreign  countries.   (SK) 


377.   1968  DIRECTORY  OF  REGIONAL  COUNCILS 


National  Service  to  Regional  Councils, 
1700  K  Street,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C, 
20006.   1968.   32  pp.   $3.00  per  copy. 

More  than  400  regional  councils,  with  inter- 
state groups  cross-referenced,  are  included 
in  this  annual  directory.   Listing  is  by 
states.   In  most  cases,  information  includes 
names  of  director  and  chairman,  address, 
phone  number,  and  date  of  legal  establish- 
ment.  Councils  of  government  are  marked. 
Councils  in  this  directory  also  include 
certain  economic  development  districts, 
local  development  districts,  regional  and 
joint  planning  commissions,  and  transporta- 
tion study  groups.   (CB) 


378. 


A  DIRECTORY  OF  GOVERNMENTAL,  PUBLIC 
AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS  RESEARCH  CENTERS 
AT  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


Robert  P.  Haro,  Institute  of  Governmental 
Affairs,  University  of  California,  Davis, 
California,  95616.   July,  1968.   81  pp. 
$2.00  per  copy. 


A  new  directory  that  provides  up-to-date 
information  about  the  activities  of  124 
college  and  university  related  research 
units  conducting  research  on  governmental, 
public  affairs  and  urban  problems.   Detailed 
entries  for  these  research  units  are  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  by  name  of  the  support- 
ing institution.   The  individual  entries 
provide  more  than  a  dozen  facts,  including 
official  name,  address,  telephone  numbers, 
directors'  names,  support,  staff  size,  pur- 
pose, research  fields,  and  publications. 
Four  indices  include:   an  alphabetical  in- 
dex of  research  centers;  an  institution 
index;  a  personal  name  index—containing 
201  names;  and  a  regional  index.    (CB) 


379.   SOURCES  AND  CENTERS  INVOLVED  IN  THE 
STUDY  OF  URBAN  AFFAIRS 


Sidney  Black,  Jr.   Harlem  Teams  for  Self- 
Help,  Inc.,  179  West  137th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  10030.   34  pp. 

A  current  composite  listing  of  211  centers, 
divided  into  two  groups  according  to  Harlem 
Teams'  estimate  of  degree  of  involvement  in 
urban  studies.   Also  includes  a  selected 
bibliography  on  urban  centers  and  urban 
problems.   Unannotated.   (CK) 


380.   BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CONTEMPORARY  URBAN 
AFFAIRS  FOR  THE  BALTIMORE  METRO- 
POLITAN AREA 


Homer  E.  Favor,  Marjorie  F.  Troy,  and 
Joseph  M.  Adams,  Urban  Studies  Institute, 
Morgan  State  College,  Hillen  Road  and  Cold- 
spring  Lane,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  21212. 

This  publication  is  a  complete  bibliography 
of  references  to  materials  concerning  urban 
affairs  of  the  Baltimore  area.  The  compila- 
tion includes  more  than  500  items.  Entries 
are  indexed  according  to  twelve  categories. 
(SIE) 


•  New  Periodicals 


381.   NEW  PUBLICATION  SERIES  OF  THE 
HIGHWAY  RESEARCH  BOARD 


Beginning  with  calendar  year  1968,  the 
Highway  Research  Board  has  initiated  two 
additional  publication  series,  based  on 
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its  automated  Highway  Research  Information 
Service.   The  first  is  HRIS  Abstracts,  pub- 
lished quarterly,  which  contains  abstracts 
of  research  reports,  papers  published  in 
technical  journals,  and  articles  selected 
from  the  open  literature,  which  have  been 
stored  on  the  magnetic  tape  files  of  HRIS 
during  a  three-month  period.   This  series 
supplements  the  monthly  Highway  Research 
Abstracts . 

The  second,  Highway  Research  in  Progress, 
will  be  published  annually.   The  1968  publi- 
cation contains  about  6,100  summaries  of 
research  projects  under  the  Board's  classi- 
fication of  34  subject  areas. 

The  annual  subscription  to  HRIS  Abstracts 
is  $15.00,  and  to  Highway  Research  in  Prog- 
ress is  $30.00,  with  a  combined  rate  for 
both  publications  of  $40.00.   Further  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  from  Highway  Research 
Board,  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  2101 
Constitution  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C, 
20418.   (HRB) 


special  interest  to  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Design:   architecture,  landscape 
architecture,  city  and  regional  planning, 
and  urban  design.   Context,  to  be  published 
from  time  to  time,  will  be  sent  without 
charge  for  the  indefinite  future  to  anyone 
who  expresses  an  interest  in  receiving  it. 
Further  information  can  be  obtained  from 
Howard  T.  Fisher,  Director,  the  Laboratory 
for  Computer  Graphics,  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Design,  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning,  Memorial  Hall  114, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
02138.   (CB) 


382.   REMOTE  SENSING  OF  ENVIRONMENT 

This  is  an  interdisciplinary  quarterly 
journal  which  publishes  papers  of  both  re- 
search and  expository  type  dealing  with  the 
use  of  remote  sensor  images  and  other  re- 
motely-sensed data  for  scientific  and  prac- 
tical applications  in  the  following  areas: 
(1)  agriculture  and  forestry;  (2)  geography 
and  cartography;  (3)  hydrology  and  water 
resources;  (4)  meteorology;  (5)  oceanography; 
(6)  resource-oriented  remote  sensor  tech- 
nology; and  (7)  processing  of  remote  sensor 
data.   David  S.  Simonett,  Department  of 
Geography  and  Center  for  Research  in  Engi- 
neering Science,  University  of  Kansas,  is 
the  editor.   The  subscription  rate  is 
$28.00  per  year,  plus  $1.00  for  postage. 
Further  information  can  be  obtained  from 
the  publisher,  American  Elsevier  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  10017.   (CB) 


383.   CONTEXT 

This  is  a  newsletter  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity's Laboratory  for  Computer  Graphics 
about  developments  in  systems  for  the  anal- 
ysis and  graphic  representation  of  spatial 
factors  in  man's  physical  and  social  envi- 
ronment.  The  Laboratory  is  particularly 
concerned  with  the  development  of  computer 
capabilities  in  relation  to  fields  of 
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AND  LATIN  AMERICA 


II.  Demography 

and  Human  Behavior 


•  Labor  Force,  Employment,  and 
Unemployment 


384.   PROJECTIONS  OF  LABOR  DEMAND  (ITALY) 


(a)  Maria  Agata  Milani  and  Miro  Allione, 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Istituto  Lombardo 
per  gli  Studi  Economici  e  Sociali. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  some  recent  models  for 
projection  of  labor  demand,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  possibilities  of  applica- 
tion in  Lombardy  in  the  light  of  available 
data.   Models  to  be  studied  include  two 
by  Stone,  one  dealing  with  the  educational 
system,  the  other  with  projection  of  labor 
demand  by  sector  and  qualification.   The 
Pyatt-Leicester  model  concerning  labor  needs 
by  economic  sector  will  also  be  examined, 
as  will  models  by  Tinbergen-Bos  and  Tin- 
bergen-Correa  in  connection  with  planning 
for  the  education  of  labor  qualified  to 
serve  the  needs  implied  by  economic  devel- 
opment plans.   Such  models  vary  in  nature 
and  purpose,  and  all  leave  unresolved  a 
basic  aspect  of  the  problem,  namely,  the 
role  which  technological  progress  plays  in 
the  formation  of  labor  demand.   (LM) 


•  Migration 


385.   MIGRATION  IN  BRITAIN: 
OF  RESEARCH  FINDINGS 


AN  ANALYSIS 


(a)  Ruth  Welch.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Birmingham,  Centre 
for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies.   (d) 
None. 


Problem.   To  integrate  the  results  of  pre- 
vious migration  research,  and  to  suggest 
ways  in  which  such  research  might  develop 
in  the  future,  in  terms  of  both  the  ques- 
tions to  be  asked,  and  the  methods  of  data 
collection  and  analysis. 

Method.   The  project  will  utilize  data 
drawn  from  recent  publications,  such  as  the 
1961  and  1966  Census  Migration  Tables,  the 
Ministry  of  Labour's  survey  of  Labour  Mobil- 
ity in  Britain,  and  a  number  of  housing 
surveys,  to  illustrate  trends  and  patterns 
of  migration  in  Britain  as  well  as  the 
problems  involved  in  handling  migration 
statistics . 

A  second  part  of  the  project  will  be  a  sur- 
vey of  the  literature  on  migration  in 
Britain,  with  equal  emphasis  on  a  comparison 
of  results,  an  assessment  of  the  quality 
of  the  data,  methods  of  analysis  and  gen- 
eral approach,  and  an  identification  and 
evaluation  of  the  concepts  and  assumptions 
which  have  influenced  each  study.   Finally, 
a  third  element  will  be  a  comparison  of 
British  Migration  studies  with  work  done 
elsewhere,  especially  in  the  United  States 
and  Sweden,  from  both  a  methodological  and 
substantive  point  of  view.   (SK) 


386.   THE  MIGRATION  OF  ELDERLY  PEOPLE 
TO  RETIREMENT  AREAS 


(a)  Valerie  Karn  and  John  Edwards. 

(b)  In  process.   This  is  a  2%  year 
study,  initiated  in  October,  1967. 

(c)  University  of  Birmingham,  Centre 
for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  National  Corpora- 
tion for  the  Care  of  Old  People. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   An  examination  of  migration  pat- 
terns among  elderly  persons,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  their  needs,  and  to  eco- 
nomic and  administrative  problems  created 
by  their  attraction  to  "retirement  areas." 

Method.   (1)  All  published  material  on  the 
mobility  of  elderly  people  will  be  assem- 
bled.  (2)  A  sample  of  1,000  elderly  people 
who  have  moved  to  defined  retirement  areas 
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will  be  drawn,  and  these  people  will  be 
interviewed.   (3)  Three  retirement  areas 
will  be  selected  for  more  intensive  study. 
(SK) 


•  Urbanization 


387.   DEVELOPMENT  AND  RENEWAL  OF  THE 

SETTLEMENT  NETWORK  (CZECHOSLOVAKIA) 

(a)  V.  Matousek,  J.  Lunga,  V.  Palla, 
J.  Smrzova,  J.  Stvan,  and  A.  Viklicky. 

(b)  Continuing  project.   An  experi- 
mental model  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  has  been  prepared  and  is  being 
field-tested  in  28  towns.   Further 
work  is  proceeding  on  refinement  and 
improvement  of  the  model.   Two  reports 
in  English,  both  published  in  1967, 
which  are  condensations  on  syntheses 
of  more  extended  studies,  have  been 
made  available  to  the  Digest:   V. 
Matousek,  The  Development  of  the 
Environment  for  Life  in  the  Towns  and 
the  Villages  of  Czechoslovakia,  44  pp.; 
and  J.  Stvan,  Urbanization  and  Urban 
Pattern,  177  pp.   Further  information 
on  the  project  may  be  obtained  from 
the  agency.   (c)  Vyzkumny  Ustav 
Vystavby  a  Architektury  (Research 
Institute  for  Building  and  Architec- 
ture, Town  and  Country  Planning  De- 
partment), Brno,  Jakubske  namesti  3, 
Czechoslovakia.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   For  the  past  two  decades,  the 
technological  and  economic  aspects  of  plan- 
ning in  Czechoslovakia  have  been  given 
precedence  over  environmental  planning. 
This  direction  of  emphasis  has  had  a  number 
of  undesirable  consequences.   In  the  absence 
of  an  agreed  upon  urbanization  pattern  and 
policy,  the  decentralization  of  investment 
has  perpetuated  an  unusually  dense  and 
poorly  related  network  of  small  settlements. 
This  arrangement  hinders  the  economic  pro- 
vision of  many  kinds  of  services,  neglects 
other  basic  aspects  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment, and  lowers  productivity  by  causing 
excessive  daily  commutation  on  a  poorly 
meshed  and  inefficient  transportation  sys- 
tem.  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to 
propose  a  pattern  of  urbanization  for 
Czechoslovakia  suited  to  the  needs  of  an 
emerging  industrial  society;  to  test  and 
refine  the  model;  and  to  make  estimates  of 
the  amount  and  cost  of  construction  needed 
to  put  such  a  plan  into  effect. 


Method.   General  factors  leading  to  urban- 
ization and  general  trends  and  concepts  in 
urbanization  and  urban  planning  were  exam- 
ined.  A  review  and  critical  evaluation  of 
the  present  pattern  of  urbanization  in 
Czechoslovakia  was  prepared.   A  hierarchial 
system  of  economic  and  cultural  centers, 
involving  three  levels,  or  foci—local,  or 
first  grade;  district,  or  second  grade;  and 
regional,  or  third  grade— was  developed. 
Costs  of  developing  and  maintaining  this 
urban  pattern  during  the  period  1966  to  1985 
were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  gross  and 
net  requirements  for  dwelling  stock,  com- 
munity facilities,  public  utilities  and 
transport  facilities,  open  space,  and  small 
industries.   The  test  of  the  model  in  28 
communities,  selected  with  regard  to  their 
different  function  in  the  national  settle- 
ment pattern,  is  being  conducted  by  the 
State  Commission  for  Technology. 

Findings.   From  present  settlements  with 
central  functions,  170  towns  and  villages 
were  chosen  to  form  a  regular  network  of 
second  and  third  grade  centers.   Places  with 
central  functions  which  do  not  fit  the  sys- 
tem are  treated  as  satellite  settlements. 
The  first  and  second  grade  centers  and  the 
small  cities  of  the  third  grade  are  supported 
most  in  their  growth,  while  the  largest 
centers  of  the  third  order  are  qualitatively 
improved.   Later,  the  third  grade  centers 
and  half  of  the  second  grade  centers  will 
be  linked  together  into  a  linear  pattern 
of  urbanization.   The  second  and  third  grade 
centers  will  gradually  provide  a  sufficient 
supply  of  diversified  job  opportunities, 
up-to-date  community  facilities,  public  ser- 
vice transportation,  all  forms  of  recreation, 
and  good  hygienic  conditions.   In  urban  re- 
newal, higher  densities  than  in  the  former 
developments  are  planned.   Small  industry 
is  to  be  relocated  gradually  into  industrial 
parks  and  located  within  residential  areas. 
Urban  transportation  facilities  form  a 
system  for  mass,  individual,  and  pedestrian 
traffic.   Pedestrian  traffic  is  fostered, 
but  the  walking  distance  limited  to  half  a 
mile.   To  overcome  low  dwelling  standards 
and  insufficient  basic  community  facilities 
of  rural  settlements,  their  growth  is  di- 
rected to  first  grade  centers.   The  access 
from  other  settlements  of  permanent  impor- 
tance to  the  first  grade  centers  is  improved. 

The  present  level  of  expenditure  on  this 
type  of  construction,  or  infrastructure,  in 
Czechoslovakia  is  estimated  at  24  per  cent 
of  national  investment,  or  about  half  or 
less  the  corresponding  levels  in  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States.   Expenditures 
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implied  by  the  plan  from  1966  to  1985  are 
estimated  at  approximately  550  million 
crowns.   (SK  and  RL) 


388.   PLANNING  AND  URBANIZATION  IN 
LOMBARDY  (ITALY) 


(a)  Cesare  Macchi  Cassia,  Marco  Ponti, 
and  Bernardo  Secchi.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Istituto  Lombardo  per  gli  Studi 
Economici  e  Sociali.   (Lombardy  Insti- 
tute for  Economic  and  Social  Studies) 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   An  examination  of  the  role  of 
urban  and  regional  planning  in  the  physical 
development  of  Lombardy,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  projections  of  future  urbanization 
and  transportation  requirements.   Differ- 
ences in  physical  development  between  plan- 
ned and  spontaneous  or  unplanned  situations 
are  being  studied,  together  with  the  use 
of  legislation  on  the  part  of  various  com- 
munities, problems  of  application  for  the 
local  administrations,  and  the  control  of 
the  instruments  at  the  disposition  of  the 
region  for  regional  planning.   Further 
aims  of  the  research  are  to  show  natural 
tendencies  toward  aggregation,  as  an  aid 
to  planning  at  the  municipal  level,  as 
well  as  to  indicate  the  type  of  urban  and 
building  development  in  the  various  munic- 
ipalities and  possible  solutions  to  prob- 
lems deriving  therefrom.   (LM) 


389.   ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  URBANIZA- 
TION IN  LOMBARDY  (ITALY) 


(a)  Adina  Ciorli  and  Bernardo  Secchi. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Istituto  Lombardo 
per  gli  Studi  Economici  e  Sociali. 
(Lombardy  Institute  for  Economic  and 
Social  Studies)   (d)  None. 

Problem.   An  examination  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  growth  of  urban  centers 
and  the  development  of  their  economic  activ- 
ities, with  special  reference  to  the  prep- 
aration of  projections  of  the  future 
urbanization  patterns  and  transportation 
requirements  of  the  Lombardy  region.   The 
study  deals  with  industrialization  and 
urban  development  in  the  region  during  the 
period  1951-1961.   (LM) 


390.   URBANISM  IN  HUNGARY 


(a)  P.  Viragh,  Editor.   (b)  Completed 
and  published,  1968.   83  pp.   Avail- 
able from  Ministry  of  Building,  Hous- 
ing and  Town  Development,  V.  Kossuth 
lagos  ter  4,  Budapest.   (c)  Town- 
Regional  Planning  Research  Institute, 
for  the  Ministry  of  Building,  Housing 
and  Town  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Review  the  growth  and  regulation 
of  urban  development  in  Hungary.   This 
analytical  study  presents  the  historical 
background  from  the  earliest  settlements 
to  the  present  day,  describes  typical 
Hungarian  villages  and  new  cities,  legisla- 
tion controlling  urbanization  since  1945, 
the  methodology  of  regional  and  urban  plan- 
ning and  development,  and  the  aims  and 
activities  of  the  Ministry  of  Construction 
and  Urbanism.   (BTN) 


391.   NEW  TOWNS  IN  ISRAEL 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Research  com- 
pleted.  Final  report  in  process, 
(c)  Ministry  of  Housing,  Socioeconom- 
ic Research  Department.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   New  towns  in  Israel  emanated  from 
the  need  for  decentralization  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  and  from  the  need  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  large  concentra- 
tions of  population  in  the  central  district 
and  along  the  coastal  plain.   The  purpose 
of  this  study  is  to  review  the  objective 
conditions  which  created  the  need  to  estab- 
lish new  towns  and  to  examine  the  experience 
with  them  in  terms  of  regional  planning, 
industrialization,  employment  patterns,  and 
size. 

Findings.   (1)  The  establishment  of  new 
urban  settlements  in  Israel  was  essential 
under  the  circumstances  and  formed  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  broader,  comprehensive 
policy  of  developing  the  entire  country. 
(2)  With  respect  to  employment,  it  has  be- 
come evident  that  merely  to  ensure  a  tech- 
nical infrastructure  is  not  sufficient  and 
it  is  essential  to  direct  investments  and 
effort  towards  setting  the  wheels  of  pro- 
duction in  motion.   (3)  Policy  should  be 
directed  towards  consolidation  of  the  exist- 
ing network  of  settlements  rather  than  the 
establishment  of  new  settlements.   (4) 
There  is  a  relative  dearth  of  development 
in  towns  of  medium  size.   For  sound  eco- 
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logical  distribution,  it  would  seem  appro- 
priate to  cultivate  medium-sized  towns  in 
a  duly  planned  manner.   (5)  An  adequate 
balance  must  be  preserved  between  city- 
forming  economic  forces  and  the  service 
sectors  in  order  to  ensure  normal  economic 
and  demographic  development.   (6)  The  main 
problem  of  planning  population  distribution 
rests  on  the  urbanization  of  whole  regions 
rather  than  on  the  creation  of  additional 
new  settlements.   The  aim  is  to  diminish 
the  population  density  in  the  central  re- 
gions by  creating  an  urban  hinterland. 
(7)  Experience  in  the  country  has  shown 
that  the  trend  to  set  up  small  townlets 
whose  function  is  to  serve  as  centres  for 
highly  developed  farming  regions  has  not 
proved  successful.   A  town  which  remains 
small  in  terms  of  quantitative  dimensions 
as  well  as  of  powers  of  influence  over  its 
hinterland  does  not  justify  its  existence 
in  modern  society.   The  idea  of  decentral- 
ization can  be  realized  most  successfully 
through  medium  sized  towns  (in  the  range  of 
50,000  inhabitants)  of  a  highly  urban  char- 
acter which  will  constitute  the  connecting 
link  between  the  two  patterns  of  settlement-- 
the  rural  and  the  metropolitan.   (HDD) 


392.   ADAPTATION  TO  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  SOCIAL 
ENVIRONMENT  IN  A  DEVELOPMENT  T0WN-- 
KIRIAT  MALACHI  (ISRAEL) 


(a)  A.  Paldi.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  November,  1967.   Available 
from  the  Ministry  of  Housing,  Socio- 
economic Research  Department,  Tel 
Aviv,  Israel.   77  pp.   (c)  Ministry 
of  Housing,  Socio-Economic  Research 
Department,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel.   (d) 
None. 
Problem.   Investigate:   (1)  an  individual's 
attachment  to  a  new  place  of  residence  of 
no  particular  social  or  economic  advantage, 
in  which  he  had  been  settled  by  the  author- 
ities; (2)  personal  general  adjustment, 
and  adaptation  to  new  sets  of  values  and 
norms  of  the  absorbing  Israeli  society, 
in  a  new  immigrants'  community  which  is 
considerably  secluded  from  that  society, 
owing  to  both  physical  and  socio-economic 
factors  of  the  geographic  environment;  and 
(3)  the  integration  of  a  new,  small,  urban 
community  within  an  already  existing  rural 
and  urban  hierarchy,  as  an  ecological 
entity  in  its  own  right. 

Method.   Analyze  statistical  data  pertain- 
ing to  changes  in  the  social  and  economic 
situation  in  Kiriat  Malachi  during  the  years 


1958-1964,  and  to  local  attitudes  towards 
certain  issues  of  local  importance  and 
others.   The  data  were  collected  by  means 
of  content-analysis  of  files  and  documents 
of  public  agencies,  and  interviewing  of  an 
equal-area  random  sample  of  386  heads  of 
local  families.   The  main  countries  of 
origin  of  the  heads  of  families  included 
in  the  sample  were:   Morocco--33  per  cent, 
Iraq--22  per  cent,  and  Romania--16  per  cent. 
Two-thirds  of  the  newcomers  were  newly 
arrived  immigrants. 

Findings.   There  has  been  a  rapid  increase 
in  local  population,  especially  since  1961. 
In  May,  1961,  there  were  892  families;  by 
May,  1964,  1440  families,  or  a  rate  of 
increase  of  62  per  cent.   High  in-migration 
and  low  out-migration  has  resulted  in  grow- 
ing urbanization  of  what  had  been  a  semi- 
rural  settlement.   Two  other  factors  con- 
tributed to  this  development.   Physical 
planning,  begun  in  1959,  gave  the  town  a 
more  urban  character;  and  there  was  a 
transition  from  agriculture  to  industry, 
building,  and  services. 

Summing  up  the  personal  data  relating  to 
economic  status,  vocational  adjustment  and 
adaptation  to  housing  conditions,  and  from 
an  analysis  of  the  respondents'  attitudes 
to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  inter- 
ethnic  relations,  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
government  services  provided,  it  appears 
that  a  sizeable  proportion  of  the  local 
population  had  achieved  a  low  state  of  gen- 
eral adjustment,  especially  a  considerable 
part  of  the  dependent  group,  and  close  to 
half  of  the  remaining  residents  of  the  tem- 
porary wooden  houses.   Among  considerable 
parts  of  the  population,  the  process  of 
identification  and  integration  of  the  cul- 
tural values  current  in  Israeli  society 
is  still  only  in  its  beginnings,  lagging 
considerably  behind  the  degree  of  material 
adjustment  attained. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kiriat  Malachi  do  not 
feel  integrated  within  the  rural  area,  and 
vice  versa.   However,  the  effect  of  the 
social  and  economic  differences  between  the 
town  and  the  veteran  moshav  settlements  in 
the  vicinity  could  be  reduced,  if  they  were 
able  to  form  common  regional  institutions, 
fulfilling  functions  going  beyond  the  admin- 
istrative framework  of  the  existing  affilia- 
tions.  (CK) 
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393.  TRENDS  OF  SOCIOECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  THREE  DEVELOPMENT  TOWNS --OFAKIM, 
DIMONA  AND  UPPER  NAZARET  (ISRAEL) 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Israel  Ministry  of  Housing,  Socio- 
economic Research  Department.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Examine  and  analyze  the  trends  of 
socioeconomic  development  in  Ofakim,  Dimona 
and  Upper  Nazaret.   This  will  be  the  first 
stage  in  a  follow-up  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  all  planned  urban  settlements  estab- 
lished since  the  founding  of  the  State. 

The  areas  examined  include:   (1)  Regional 
development --what  directives  were  followed 
by  the  town  fathers;  what  functions,  if 
any,  the  town  was  intended  to  fulfill. 
(2)  Demographic  development --the  size  and 
rate  of  growth  compared  with  the  original 
plan  for  the  town;  the  main  impetus  for 
growth;  and  the  factors  influencing  the 
dynamics  of  demography  (natural  increase, 
internal  migration  within  the  town,  and 
immigration).   (3)  Economic  development  — 
the  economic  functions  and  structure  of 
the  town,  standard  of  manpower,  policies 
of  economic  development,  and  the  degree  to 
which  population  increase  corresponds  to 
economic  development.   Methods  to  encourage 
"chain"  investments,  which  stimulate  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  are  being 
considered.   (4)  Social  development  —  to 
what  extent  a  consolidated  and  integrated 
social  structure  has  been  established;  the 
influence  exerted  on  the  social  structure 
by  economic  development;  the  social  strata 
of  local  society.   (5)  Ecological  —  planning 
the  town's  environment;  its  affinity  to  its 
agriculture  and  hinterland;  its  position 
in  the  region,  i.e.,  relationship  to  main 
highways;  the  physical  structure  and  plat- 
ting of  the  town.   (HDD) 


394, 


SPATIAL  PATTERNS  IN  COMMERCE, 
SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS,  AND  CULTURAL 
ACTIVITY  (ISRAEL) 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Israel  Ministry  of  Housing, 
Socio-economic  Research  Department. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  clarify  problems  connected 
with  the  structure  of  settlement  patterns 
in  Israel,  and  survey  and  examine  the  inter- 
dependence of  various  types  of  settlement 
(differing  in  size  and  in  zone  location) 


upon  each  other  and  upon  the  metropolitan 
center. 

Method.   The  survey  is  to  be  conducted  in 
conjunction  with  the  Central  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics.  This  study  aims  at  supplementing 
the  findings  of  the  family  expenditure  sur- 
vey by  examing  the  spatial  behavior  of  in- 
habitants from  localities  differing  in  size 
and  in  geographic  position.   Care  will  be 
taken  to  make  the  data  comparable  to  that 
of  the  family  expenditure  survey  by  using 
similar  categories.   (HDD) 


395.   DEPENDENCE,  SOCIAL  CHANGE  AND  URBAN- 
IZATION IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


(a)  Anibal  Quijano.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  in  Cuadernos  de  Desar- 
rollo  Urbano  Regional  CRppnri-g  m 
Urban  Regional  Development)  No.  6. 
Marzo,  1968.   (In  Spanish.)  Available 
from  Universidad  Catolica  de  Chile, 
Centro  Interdisciplinary  de  Desarrollo 
Urbano  y  Regional  (Catholic  University 
of  Chile,  Interdisciplinary  Center  for 
Urban  and  Regional  Development)  Nueva 
de  Lyon  150,  Santiago,  Chile.   Annual 
subscription  U.  S.  $6.00.   Individual 
copies  U.  S.  $1.50.   (c)  Universidad 
Catolica  de  Chile,  Centro  Interdis- 
ciplinary de  Desarrollo  Urbano  y 
Regional.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Explore  the  effect  of  the  inter- 
dependence among  capitalist  countries  on 
the  process  of  urbanization  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica.  The  paper  is  an  analysis  of  what  the 
investigator  calls  the  "historical  depen- 
dence" of  Latin  America,  a  continent  that 
has  been  revolving  around  the  powerful  met- 
ropolitan centers  of  Western  Europe  and, 
more  recently,  the  United  States.   This 
dependence—economic,  cultural,  and  social- 
is  linked  to  a  "national  system  of  cities" 
and  is  seen  as  the  main  obstacle  for  devel- 
opment oriented  to  the  achievement  of  auton- 
omous national  objectives.   (NS) 


396.   A  STRATEGY  FOR  PLANNED  URBANIZATION 
(CHILE) 


(a)  John  Friedmann.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  in  Cuadernos  de  Desar- 
rollo Urbano  Regional  (Reports  on 
Urban  Regional  Development)  No.  6. 
Marzo,  1968.   (In  Spanish.)  Available 
from  Universidad  Catolica  de  Chile, 
Centro  Interdisciplinary  de  Desarrollo 
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Urbano  y  Regional  (Catholic  University 
of  Chile,  Interdisciplinary  Center  for 
Urban  and  Regional  Development)  Nueva 
de  Lyon  150,  Santiago,  Chile.   Annual 
subscription  U.  S.  $6.00.   Individual 
copies  U.  S.  $1.50.   (c)  Universidad 
Catolica  de  Chile,  Centro  Interdis- 
ciplinary de  Desarrollo  Urbano  y 
Regional.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Chilean  historical  experience 
contains  important  lessons  for  countries 
currently  experiencing  similar  developmental 
conditions.   These  lessons  can  be  stated  in 
the  form  of  a  strategy.   Three  aspects  of 
this  strategy  are  discussed:   acceleration 
of  the  urbanization  process;  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  development  activities  in  "nu- 
clear regions"  and  "social  development 
poles";  and  the  organization  of  political 
forces  capable  of  overcoming  the  "crisis  of 
inclusion"  that  results  from  accelerated 
urbanization.   (NS) 


•  Social  Organization 


398.    THE  EMERGENCE  OF  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS  IN 
AN  ISRAELI  TOWN 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Israel  Ministry  of  Housing,  Socio- 
economic Research  Department.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   A  considerable  amount  of  data  from 
empirical  studies  in  several  Israeli  towns 
has  accumulated.   The  present  study  proposes 
to  synthesize  this  material  in  order  to  see 
whether  a  theoretical  formulation  can  be 
made  about  local  social  systems.   (HDD) 


•  Social  Disorganization 


397.   SPATIAL  STRUCTURE  OF  BRAZIL 


(a)  Roberto  Lobato  Correa,  Pedro 
Pinchas  Geiger  and  Fany  Rachel 
Davidovich.   (b)  In  process.   This 
research  includes  two  studies,  one 
dealing  with  nodal  regions,  which  was 
scheduled  for  completion  early  this 
year,  and  the  other,  dealing  with  the 
spatial  structure  of  the  country  as 
a  whole,  scheduled  for  completion 
in  September.   (c)  Conselho  Nacional 
de  Geografia,  Instituto  Brasileiro 
de  Geografia  e  Estatistica  (National 
Council  of  Geography,  Brazilian  Insti- 
tute of  Geography  and  Statistics.) 
(d)  None. 

Problem.  Examine  the  spatial  structure  of 
Brazil  in  order  to  define  regions  suitable 
for  planning  purposes. 

Method.   Previous  work  on  homogeneous  and 
nodal  regions  serves  as  the  basis  for  this 
research.   Factors  considered  with  respect 
to  homogeneous  regions  include  environmental 
conditions,  population,  agricultural  pro- 
duction, industry,  transportation  and  ter- 
tiary activities.   Nodal  regions  are  being 
defined  on  the  basis  of  central  place  theory. 
(NS) 


399.    JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  H.  Michard  (Vaucresson,  France) 
and  W.  Walczak  (Warsaw,  Poland). 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  European  Coor- 
dination Center  for  Research  and 
Documentation  in  the  Social  Sciences, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  whether  the  relation- 
ship which  appears  to  exist  between  the 
level  of  economic  development  and  the  rate 
of  juvenile  delinquency  is  a  general  char- 
acteristic of  modern  European  civilization, 
and  determine  the  process  and  factors  which 
help  in  analyzing  it.   It  has  been  ascer- 
tained in  several  European  countries  that 
there  appears  to  be  some  interdependence 
between  the  rise  of  economic  indices,  such 
as  those  relating  to  industrialization, 
urbanization,  and  migration  due  to  structural 
changes  in  employment,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency,  on  the 
other.   Development  implies  modification  in 
the  division  of  work  and  in  the  population's 
geographical  distribution.   It  is  evidenced 
by  an  increased  socio-professional  and  geo- 
graphical mobility,  which  brings  about  dis- 
turbances in  family  life  and  affects  social 
relations  in  general. 

Method.   (1)  Conduct  a  statistical  study, 
in  different  countries,  of  the  regional 
variations  of  delinquency  as  a  function  of 
the  development  level  of  the  regions;   (2) 
study  psycho-social  processes  affecting 
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family  life  and  school  life  of  young  delin- 
quents, in  areas  with  differing  economic 
conditions  (case  study);  and  (3)  conduct 
research  in  an  industrialized  area.   (ECC) 


400.   ALCOHOLISM  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  LOW 
INCOME  (YUGOSLAVIA) 


(a)  Srboljub  Stojiljkovic  and  Momcilo 
Kilibarda.   (b)  In  process.   Comple- 
tion expected  in  1969.   (c)  Dispen- 
sary for  the  Treatment  of  Alcoholics 
and  Struggle  Against  Alcoholism  in 
Belgrade;  University  of  Belgrade, 
School  of  Medicine;  Federal  Institute 
of  Public  Health,  Mental  Health  De- 
partment; under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Welfare  Administration, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Develop  and  test  methods  of 
case  finding  for  alcoholism  in  two  commu- 
nities in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  complete 
universe  of  low- income  families  with  an 
alcoholic;  (2)  through  clinical  study,  test 
the  validity  of  the  case  finding  through 
the  screening  process;  (3)  determine  the 
actual  social,  economic,  and  psychological 
effects  on  the  children  and  on  the  family 
life  where  there  is  an  alcoholic  father; 
(4)  develop  conclusions  as  to  the  utility 
of  a  social  survey  screening  process  as  a 
means  of  case  finding  of  alcoholics  in 
large  population  groups. 

Method.   Initial  phase  of  the  project  will 
include  developing  rosters  of  low- income 
families  with  problems  of  alcoholism,  in 
two  communities,  one  with  highly  developed 
urban  resources,  the  second  more  rural. 
This  will  include  demographic  analyses, 
plotting  of  the  low-income  neighborhoods, 
documenting  customs  and  social  mores  of  the 
people,  identifying  locales  and  occasions 
for  drinking  behavior,  and  an  analysis  of 
existing  records  or  experience  of  several 
social  institutions  with  known  contacts  of 
alcoholic  families  or  their  children.   After 
refinement  and  confirmation  of  community 
rosters,  interview  schedules  will  be  used 
to  obtain  identifying  data  on  family  com- 
position and  characteristics  and  specific 
information  from  the  wife  and  from  the  hus- 
band.  It  is  planned  to  conduct  a  subsequent 
study  to  include  clinical  validation  of  sus- 
pected alcoholics,  analysis  of  social  screen- 
ing with  statistical  measures  of  validity 
and  reliability,  and  analysis  of  community 
data  with  relation  to  screening  findings  and 
clinical  validation.   (SIE) 


401.   CRIME  IN  AN  IMMIGRANT  AREA 
(GREAT  BRITAIN) 


(a)  John  Lambert  and  Robert  Jenkinson. 

(b)  Research  completed.   Publication 
of  findings  scheduled  for  1968.   (c) 
University  of  Birmingham,  Institute 
of  Race  Relations,  and  the  Centre  for 
Urban  &  Regional  Studies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  the  nature  and  extent 
of  crime  in  an  immigrant  area  and  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  immigrants  of  different 
nationalities  involved  in  crime.   Assess 
the  role  of  the  police  among  immigrant  com- 
munities, with  emphasis  upon  scale  and  trend 
of  delinquency  among  young  immigrants. 

Method.   Crime  in  one  police  division  of 
Birmingham  through  a  four-month  census  of 
crime  events  was  analyzed  in  detail.   An 
analysis  of  immigrant  and  housing  patterns 
in  the  area  was  carried  out.   The  Centre's 
1961  and  1966  census  material  was  used. 
Through  data  collection,  certain  aspects  of 
police  administration  were  studied  and 
assessed.   Police  were  observed  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  duties.   Through  probation 
officers  and  child  care  officers,  informa- 
tion was  obtained  about  delinquents  of  vari- 
ous nationalities.   An  analysis  was  made  of 
three  years'  admissions  to  Approved  Schools 
from  the  Birmingham  area.   (BTN) 


III.  The  Urban 

and  Regional  Economy 

•  Economic  Development 


402.   ABSORPTIVE  CAPACITY  FOR  FOREIGN  AID 
TO  NEWLY  INDEPENDENT  COUNTRIES  AND 
PROBLEMS  OF  TRANSFER  OF  TECHNIQUES 


(a)  E.  Boserup  (Copenhagen,  Denmark) 
and  I.  Sachs  (Warsaw,  Poland).   (b) 
In  process.   Publication  of  results 
anticipated  about  1970.   (c)  European 
Coordination  Centre  for  Research  and 
Documentation  in  the  Social  Sciences 
(Vienna).   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   Using  an  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach, conduct  theoretical  and  empirical 
research  on  problems  of  foreign  aid  to  di 
oping  countries.   Emphasis  is  upon  problems 
arising  in  this  respect  in  the  recipient 
countries. 

Method.   (1)  Papers  were  prepared  by  agron- 
omists, anthropologists,  economists,  and 
sociologists  from  different  countries  and 
belonging  to  different  schools  of  thought. 
A  panel  of  experts  will  complete  the  meth- 
odological preparation,  consisting  of  na- 
tional studies  prepared  by  research  insti- 
tutes in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America, 
as  well  as  in  developed  countries.   (2) 
Directors  of  the  project  and  representatives 
of  the  institutes  will  meet  to  coordinate 
the  research.   (3)  An  evaluation  of  the 
national  studies  by  several  independent 
specialists  from  developing  and  developed 
countries  will  be  made,  a  symposium  held, 
and  results  published.   (BTN) 


the  Bank  of  Israel,  and  compare  it  witb 
corresponding  data  from  abroad,        -Jest- 
em  Europe. 

Findings.   In  an  interim  report,  an 
cal  review  is  given  of  development  in  the 
organization  of  building  jobs  with  emphasis 
on  the  economic  and  social  aspects.   The 
factors  behind  the  rise  in  efficiency  are 
traced.   It  has  been  found  that  this  rise 
was  due  partly  to  the  introduction  of  mech- 
anization and  partly  to  changes  in  methods 
of  work  and  to  the  higher  productivity  rate 
of  the  worker.   (HDD) 


IV.  Social  Services 


403.   THE  EVOLUTION  OF  FEDERAL  ECONOMIC 
POLICY  FOR  DISTRESSED  AREAS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


Social  Planning 


(a)  Gordon  C.  Cameron.   (b)  In  process. 
The  project  is  expected  to  result  in 
publication  of  a  book.   (c)  University 
of  Glasgow,  Department  of  Social  and 
Economic  Research,  under  sponsorship 
of  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  the  evolution  of 
relevant  theories  and  institutions  on  which 
U.  S.  policies  for  area  and  regional  growth 
have  been  based  (1961-1966),  and  assess  the 
performance  of  specific  efforts  to  assist 
areas  in  which  growth  has  lagged.   Compari- 
sons are  to  be  made  with  European  experience 
in  similar  efforts.   (SIE) 


404. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL 
FACTORS  ON  PRODUCTIVITY  IN  THE 
BUILDING  INDUSTRY  (ISRAEL) 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  Israel  Ministry  of  Housing,  Socio- 
economic Research  Department.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  social  and  economic 
factors  influencing  changes  in  efficiency 
in  the  building  industry  in  Israel. 
Method.   Analyze  relevant  statistical  data 
from  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 


405.   WELFARE  NEEDS  OF  TRADITIONAL  VILLAGE 
COMMUNITIES  (INDIA) 


(a)  Sri  Sugata  Dasgupta.   (b)  In  pro- 
cess,  (c)  Gandhian  Institute  of 
Studies,  Rajghat,  Varanasi-1,  India, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Welfare  Administration,  Office  of 
International  Activities.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  methodology  for  measuring 
the  welfare  needs  of  the  traditional  village 
communities  under  transition  from  agricul- 
ture to  an  industrial  economy,  with  special 
reference  to  problems  of  community  organiza- 
tion and  disorganization. 

Method.   (1)  measure  welfare  needs;  (2) 
categorize  resources;  (3)  on  the  basis  of 
(1)  and  (2),  formulate  the  broad  strategy 
for  developing  the  structure  of  a  social 
plan.   Special  focus  is  placed  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  handicapped,  maladjusted,  and 
vulnerable  groups  requiring  special  care. 
Attention  is  directed  to  vital  socioeconomic 
data,  changing  patterns  of  traditionally 
welfare-oriented  community  organizations, 
their  present  state  and  trends  of  change, 
how  people  view  their  problems  and  needs, 
and  what  resources  they  use  to  alleviate 
them. 
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This  is  a  pilot  study  planned  as  prelimi- 
nary work  for  a  major  study.   (SIE) 


Housing 


as  a  factor  inhibiting  a  move  from  an  area. 
At  the  same  time  account  must  be  taken  of 
the  different  situations  of  the  unemployed 
and  the  employed,  the  young  and  the  elderly, 
and  the  single  and  the  married.   (JS) 


406.   HOUSING  AND  LABOR  MOBILITY  IN  EUROPE 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed. 
Draft  report  issued  in  1967;  final 
report  to  be  published  by  sponsoring 
agency  in  1968.   (c)  University  of 
Birmingham,  Centre  for  Urban  and  Re- 
gional Studies,  under  sponsorship  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  compile  and  assess  available 
material  concerning  the  effect  of  the  hous- 
ing supply  on  labor  mobility.   The  study 
focusses  on  six  countries:   The  Federal 
Republic  of  West  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Findings.   (1)  Despite  the  presumption  that 
the  greater  the  housing  shortage  the  more 
difficult  will  be  the  problems  facing  the 
worker  wishing  to  obtain  a  job  in  that  area, 
the  fact  is  that  in  the  face  of  acute  hous- 
ing shortages  in  major  European  cities 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  migration  to 
them.   Housing  may  be  an  obstacle  but  clear- 
ly it  is  not  an  insurmountable  barrier. 
(2)  Attention  should  not  be  focussed  solely 
on  the  effect  of  housing  in  creating  prob- 
lems for  workers  moving  into  an  area  of 
housing  shortage;  housing  may  be  a  stimu- 
lant for  workers  to  move  out  of  an  area  to 
a  labor-shortage  area.   (3)  The  ease  with 
which  housing  shortages  can  be  met  depends 
not  only  on  the  severity  of  these  shortages, 
but  also  the  amount  of  resources  which  can 
be  devoted  to  new  house  building,  their 
geographical  distribution  and  their  allo- 
cation to  particular  needs  and  demands. 
There  are  also  such  questions  as  land  avail- 
ability, housing  finance,  and  standards 
which  may  be  even  more  crucial  than  purely 
construction  issues.   (4)  There  may  be  a 
conflict  between  labor  objectives  and  phys- 
ical planning  objectives.   For  instance, 
labor  market  aims  may  imply  a  policy  of 
stimulating  workers  to  move  to  an  area  of 
labor  shortage,  whereas  planning  objectives 
may  imply  a  restraint  of  growth  in  the  same 
area.   (5)  Any  discussion  of  housing  and 
labor  mobility  must  distinguish  between 
housing  as  a  factor  which  facilitates  or 
prevents  movement  into  an  area  and  housing 


407.   THE  FUTURE  OWNERSHIP  AND  MANAGEMENT 
OF  HOUSES  IN  THE  NEW  TOWNS 
(GREAT  BRITAIN) 


(a)  J.  B.  Cullingworth  and  Valerie 
Karn.   (b)  Completed.   (c)  University 
of  Birmingham,  Centre  for  Urban  and 
Regional  Studies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  the  present  pattern  of 
ownership  and  management  of  housing  in  new 
towns  in  Great  Britain,  including  the  phys- 
ical, financial,  economic,  social,  admin- 
istrative, and  legal  factors  that  may  be 
relevant  to,  or  may  condition,  ownership 
and  management  in  the  future.   In  particu- 
lar, the  study  included  consideration  of: 
(1)  present  extent  of  local  authority  and 
housing  association  ownership  and  of  owner- 
occupation;  (2)  present  management  pattern; 
(3)  attitudes  and  aspirations  of  the  people 
in  new  towns;  (4)  effect  on  ownership  of 
existing  employment  patterns,  especially 
in  relation  to  labor  mobility;  and  (5)  rele- 
vance of  foreign  experience.   The  study 
sums  up,  as  far  as  possible,  in  quantitative 
terms,  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, social  and  financial,  of  the  various 
possible  forms  of  ownership  and  management 
for  the  future. 

Method.   Household  surveys  were  carried  out 
in  four  new  towns:   Crawley,  East  Kilbride, 
Newton  Aycliffe,  and  Stevenage.   All  Devel- 
opment Corporations,  local  authorities  in 
the  designated  areas  of  the  new  towns,  and 
the  Commission  for  New  Towns  were  sent  a 
detailed  questionnaire.   (CB) 


408.   SCOTTISH  HOUSING  SURVEY 


(a)  J.  B.  Cullingworth  and  P.  M. 
Townroe.   (b)  Completed.   Report  pub- 
lished in  August,  1967,  by  the  Govern- 
ment Social  Survey,  under  the  title, 
Scottish  Housing  in  1965,  Atlantic 
House,  High  Holborn,  London,  E.  C.  1. 
(c)  University  of  Birmingham,  Centre 
for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Survey  the  economic,  social,  and 
physical  aspects  of  the  housing  situation 
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in  Scotland, 


Method , 


Data  were  collected  by  use  of 


questionnaires  and  interviews  conducted  by 
the  Government  Social  Survey  and  the  British 
Market  Research  Bureau.   Data  were  analyzed 
by  the  investigators. 

Results.   The  report  includes  information 
on  type,  age,  and  condition  of  dwellings 
as  well  as  average  net  rent,  reasons  for 
moving,  attitudes  to  moving,  overcrowding 
and  "underoccupation, "  purchase  prices  of 
owner  occupied  houses,  deposits  and  mortgage 
repayments,  improvement  grants,  car  owner- 
ship and  "housing  satisfaction."   (CB) 


409.   GLASGOW  HOUSING  SURVEY 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  as  A  Profile  of  Glasgow 
Housing,  1965,  Oliver  and  Boyd, 
Edinburgh,  1967.   University  of  Bir- 
mingham, Centre  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Corporation  of  Glasgow.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  survey  housing  in  Glasgow. 

Method.   Questionnaires,  virtually  identical 
with  those  for  the  national  housing  survey, 
were  used.   As  a  result  it  was  possible 
to  make  direct  comparisons  between  the  hous- 
ing situation  in  Glasgow  and  in  Scotland  as 
a  whole. 

Results.   The  report  includes  statistics 
comparing  type,  age,  and  average  rent  of 
dwellings  in  Glasgow  with  those  in  Scotland 
as  a  whole.   Recent  house  purchasers  are 
also  analyzed.   Although  the  mass  of  infor- 
mation collected  in  this  survey  could  not 
be  used  in  its  entirety  in  a  published  re- 
port, a  large  number  of  tables  were  prepared 
for  the  authorities  concerned.   Further 
surveys  will  be  undertaken  at  regular  inter- 
vals.  (CB) 


arise  in  transferring  15,000  families  from 
Birmingham  to  an  area  or  areas  in  North 
Worcestershire;  and  (2)  means  by  which  a 
satisfactory  social  environment  can  be 
created.   More  specifically,  the  project 
studied:   the  characteristics  of  the  fami- 
lies who  might  move  to  the  area,  the  prob- 
lems which  experience  elsewhere  suggests 
may  arise  for  these  families,  and  the  ways 
in  which  these  problems  can  be  met.   (CB) 


411.   THE  VOLUNTARY  HOUSING  MOVEMENT  IN 
BRITAIN  AND  ABROAD 

(a)  Delia  Nevitt,  Margaret  Tims, 
Sylvio  Prodano,  and  Kenneth  Spencer. 

(b)  A  three-year  project  in  process. 

(c)  University  of  Birmingham,  Centre 
for  Regional  and  Urban  Studies,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Joseph  Rowntree 
Memorial  Trust  and  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Housing  Societies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  the  voluntary  housing 
movement,  studying  its  present  role  and 
future  possibilities.   Whatever  the  future 
role  of  the  private  landlord  may  be,  there 
is  a  need  for  more  variety  in  housing  pro- 
vision, a  variety  not  only  of  types  of  houses 
but  also  of  tenure. 

Method.   A  comparative  study  of  the  move- 
ment abroad  (particularly  in  Scandinavia) 
and  a  historical  survey  of  the  movement  in 
Britain  are  being  conducted.   These  parts 
of  the  study  are  to  be  critical  as  well  as 
descriptive.   The  important  part  played  by 
the  voluntary  housing  movement  in  foreign 
countries  may  be  due  to  circumstances  not 
relevant  to  Britain  (e.  g.,  a  less  developed 
system  of  mortgages  for  owner-occupiers). 
The  historical  study  will  look  particularly 
at  the  early  vigorous  movement  of  voluntary, 
and  especially  cooperative,  housing  in 
Britain,  of  which  almost  all  the  assets 
seem  to  have  passed  within  forty  or  fifty 
years  into  private  hands.   (CB) 


410.   THE  BIRMINGHAM- NORTH  WORCESTERSHIRE 
OVERSPILL  STUDY  (GREAT  BRITAIN) 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed. 
Main  issues  are  summarized  in  The 
Birmingham  Overspill  Study  1967,  pub- 
lished by  Worcestershire  County  Council 
in  October,  1967.   (c)  University  of 
Birmingham,  Centre  for  Urban  and  Re- 
gional Studies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Report  in  general  terms  on:   (1) 
social  issues  which  might  be  expected  to 


412.   DWELLINGS  FOR  ELDERLY  PEOPLE 
(GREAT  BRITAIN) 

(a)  Dilys  Mercer.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Birmingham,  Centre 
for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Hanover  Housing 
Association.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Study  the  occupied  dwellings 
built  for  elderly  people  by  the  Hanover 
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Housing  Association.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Study  the  occupied  dwellings 
built  for  elderly  people  by  the  Hanover 
Housing  Association.   The  following  are  to 
be  considered:   dwelling  types,  layout, 
design,  space  standards,  equipment  and  loca- 
tion.  (2)  Determine  to  which  groups  of  the 
population  the  Association  is  catering, 
and  whether  the  Association  is  meeting  needs 
which  cannot,  or  are  not,  being  met  either 
by  public  or  private  sector. 

Method.   Data  will  be  gathered  by  use  of 
questionnaires  and  interviews  of  tenants 
about  their  attitudes  toward  their  dwellings, 
the  scheme  and  management.   Their  "housing 
histories"  (particularly  in  the  period 
immediately  before  their  move  into  an  Asso- 
ciation dwelling)  will  be  recorded.   (CB) 


413.   A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  RISE  IN 

HOUSING  STANDARDS  AND  IN  CONSUMPTION 
STANDARDS  IN  THE  ECONOMY  (ISRAEL) 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Israel  Ministry  of  Housing,  Socio- 
economic Research  Department.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Compare  and  analyze  the  rapid  rise 
in  Israel's  standard  of  living  and  the 
accompanying  rise  in  housing  standards, 
evinced  by  the  size  of  the  housing  unit 
and  standard  of  services.   More  specifically, 
the  study  will  determine:   (1)  the  mutual 
effects  and  interrelationship  between  devel- 
opments on  these  two  planes;  (2)  whether 
the  rise  of  housing  standards  progressed 
uniformly  for  the  different  strata  of  the 
population;  (3)  what  role  public  housing 
has  played  in  the  improvement  of  housing 
standards  and  to  what  extent  it  constitutes 
a  factor  curbing  the  growing  polarization 
between  the  better  established  strata  of 
the  population  and  those  whose  limited  re- 
sources determine  their  housing  standards; 

(4)  what  changes  have  occurred  in  the  con- 
sumption habits  of  the  population  and  wheth- 
er these  have  influenced  housing  standards; 

(5)  whether  the  rise  in  housing  standards 
has  kept  up  with  the  general  rise  in  the 
standard  of  living  and  consumption  or  lags 
behind  this  rise.   (HDD) 


414.   MORTGAGE  FINANCING  IN  ISRAEL 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed, 
(c)  Israel  Ministry  of  Housing,  Socio- 
economic Research  Department.   (d) 
None. 


Problem.   (1)  Examine  mortgage  credits  in 
Israel  and  the  development  of  the  mortgage 
banks;  (2)  examine  the  means  of  mobilizing 
the  capital  required  by  these  banks  and  the 
terms  of  the  mortgages  offered  (interest 
rate,  linking,  and  period  of  redemption); 
(3)  compare  these  data  with  corresponding 
mortgage  credit  terms  in  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe. 

Method.   Analyze  the  balance  sheets  of  the 
mortgage  banks  and  examine  the  material 
published  on  this  subject  by  the  Bank  of 
Israel. 

Findings.   (1)  Results  indicate  that  the 
cost  of  mortgages  in  Israel  is  relatively 
high  in  comparison  with  developed  and  non- 
developed  countries.   (2)  The  study  pro- 
poses a  change  in  the  existing  system  of 
mobilizing  capital  for  purposes  of  granting 
mortgages.   (HDD) 


415.   STRUCTURE  OF  RESIDENTIAL  POPULATION 
IN  SAVING  FOR  HOUSING  SCHEME  ESTATES 
(1962-1966)  (ISRAEL) 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Israel  Ministry  of  Housing,  Socio- 
economic Research  Department.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Study:   (1)  the  demographic  struc- 
ture of  the  population  of  "Saving  for  Hous- 
ing" estates;  (2)  changes  in  the  conditions 
and  density  of  housing  in  the  new  premises 
compared  with  those  in  the  former  apartment; 
(3)  income  levels  and  sources  of  employment 
of  the  occupants;  (4)  the  various  stages 
involved  in  acquisition  of  a  flat;  (5)  im- 
provements and  changes  introduced  by  the 
occupants  in  their  new  flats;  (6)  the  level 
of  satisfaction  with  the  flat,  and  with  the 
new  neighborhood  and  its  existing  services; 
(7)  the  sources  from  which  funds  for  the 
new  housing  estate  were  mobilized;  (8)  the 
extent  of  the  financial  burden  borne  by 
the  occupant,  i.  e.,  his  monthly  payments 
towards  the  purchase  of  his  flat  and  other 
payments;  and  (9)  the  distribution  of  the 
payments  between  redemption  of  principal 
and  payment  of  interest  in  mortgages. 

Method.   (1)  A  sample  of  1,000  housing  units 
was  chosen  at  random  from  among  those  who 
had  been  housed  through  the  "Saving  for 
Housing"  scheme  in  Tel  Aviv  region  since 
1962.   (2)  A  detailed  questionnaire  was 
used  to  gather  information  from  the  sample. 
(3)  Data  are  being  processed  with  the  help 
of  computers.   (HDD) 
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416.   CRITERIA  FOR  THE  POLICY  OF  SUPPORT 
IN  PUBLIC  HOUSING  (ISRAEL) 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Israel  Ministry  of  Housing,  Socio- 
economic Research  Department.   (d) 
None. 
Problem.   Examine  the  conceptual  problems 
involved  in  establishing  criteria  for  sub- 
sidizing public  housing  and  examine  the 
variables  influencing  these  criteria.   In 
the  light  of  the  results,  formulate  a  work 
plan  for  the  empirical  testing  of  the  above 
criteria. 

Method.   The  various  functions  of  public 
housing  were  examined,  such  as  its  function 
in  conditions  of  general  economic  affluence, 
its  function  in  the  spheres  of  immigration 
and  in  regional  development.   In  the  latter 
context,  a  formula  was  proposed  for  calcu- 
lating the  subsidies  which  should  be  paid 
on  public  housing.   This  formula  takes  into 
account  several  variables  which  have  a 
bearing  on  the  problem,  such  as  current 
consumption  of  housing  services,  the  stan- 
dard of  housing  services,  geographical 
distribution,  housing  density,  size  of  fam- 
ily, and  family  income.   (HDD) 


417.   THE  COMPOSITION  OF  STATE  INVESTMENTS 
IN  PUBLIC  HOUSING  (ISRAEL) 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
An  interim  report  has  been  issued, 
titled  "The  Development  of  Investments 
Since  the  Establishment  of  the  State 
and  Their  Distribution,  According  to 
Objectives."   (c)  Israel  Ministry  of 
Housing,  Socio-economic  Research  De- 
partment,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  development  of  public 
investments  in  different  types  of  public 
housing  built  to  meet  various  objectives, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  State,  and 
the  financial  returns  on  these  investments. 
Also,  examine  the  influence  which  housing 
investments  exercise  on  the  labor  force 
and  on  integration  of  immigrants. 

Method.   Materials  used  were:   (1)  data 
published  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing;  (2) 
reports  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics; 
(3)  the  Bank  of  Israel  Reports;  and  (4) 
reports  of  the  Accountant-General.   (HDD) 


418.   REAL  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT  OF  LANDLORD 

IN  HOUSES  PROTECTED  UNDER  THE  TENANTS' 
PROTECTION  LAW  (ISRAEL) 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed, 
(c)  Israel  Ministry  of  Housing,  Socio- 
economic Research  Department.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   (1)  Investigate  the  real  value 
of  investments  in  rental  houses  protected 
under  the  Tenants'  Protection  Law;  (2) 
examine  the  flow  of  expenditures  and  receipts 
(i.  e.,  depreciation,  maintenance  costs, 
and  key-money)  of  the  landlord. 

Method.   Materials  used  included:   (1) 
Bank  of  Israel  Reports  (statistical  data); 

(2)  historical  material  on  the  development 
of  prices,  assembled  from  Jewish  Agency 
publications  issued  in  the  Mandatory  period; 

(3)  statistical  data  and  special  publications 
issued  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Findings.   (1)  A  formula  has  been  evolved 
which  makes  it  possible  to  calculate  the 
balance  of  the  original  investment  made  by 
the  landlord  upon  acquisition  of  a  house. 
(2)  From  an  evaluation  made  of  the  returns 
on  invested  capital,  the  investigator  con- 
cludes that  the  returns  do  not  come  up  to 
the  level  of  an  economic  profit.   (HDD) 


419.   LANDLORDS'  EXPENDITURE  ON  MAINTENANCE 
AND  THEIR  INCOME,  DERIVED  FROM  HOUSES 
PROTECTED  UNDER  THE  TENANTS'  PROTEC- 
TION LAW  (ISRAEL) 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Israel  Ministry  of  Housing,  Socio- 
economic Research  Department.   (d) 
None. 
Problem.   As  a  result  of  the  decision  of  a 
public  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  Ten- 
ants' Protection  Laws,  this  study  is  being 
conducted  to  examine  the  level  of  expenditure 
on  maintenance  of  houses  so  protected,  in 
the  large  cities  of  Israel,  and  to  examine 
the  level  of  income  received  by  the  land- 
lords from  rents  and  key-money  from  their 
tenants. 

Method.   The  survey  is  based  on  a  sample  of 
1,000  protected  houses.   Additional  data 
on  the  incomes  of  landlords  are  being 
gathered,  mainly  from  the  assessment  de- 
partments of  the  municipal  authorities. 
(HDD) 
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420.   YOUNG  COUPLES  IN  DEVELOPMENT  TOWNS 

AND  BACKWARD  URBAN  DISTRICTS  (ISRAEL) 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed. 
To  be  published.   (c)  Israel  Ministry 
of  Housing,  Socio-economic  Research 
Department.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   As  a  basis  for  planning  housing 
for  young  couples,  examine  the  housing 
conditions,  economic  circumstances,  and 
aspirations  of  young  couples. 

Method.   By  direct  interviews  using  ques- 
tionnaires, a  random  stratified  sample  was 
taken  involving  1,120  young  couples  in  five 
separate  districts  in  several  new  immigrant 
development  towns.   Data  were  analyzed  with 
the  help  of  computers. 

Findings .   The  housing  acceptable  to  young 
people  was  determined  primarily  by  their 
types  of  jobs  and  income.   Secondary  con- 
siderations were  size,  nearness  to  parents 
and  place  of  work,  and  neighborhood  social 
services.   People  of  Asian  and  African 
origin  had  greater  difficulties  obtaining 
a  flat  and  paid  higher  rents.   Those  from 
oriental  countries  preferred  neighbors 
selected  on  the  basis  of  personal  qualities; 
westerners,  according  to  social  status. 
Young  couples  showed  no  tendency  to  move 
from  their  present  places  of  residence  to 
development  areas.   (HDD) 


421.   ECONOMIC  -  STATISTICAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ON  PROBLEMS  OF  HOUSING  IN  ITALY 


(a)  Renzo  Ricci.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  as  Document  #9,  February, 
1968.   156  pp.   In  Italian.   (c) 
Istituto  di  Statistica  dell'Universita 
degli  Studi,  Via  Curtatone  1,  Florence, 
Italy.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  is  a  bibliography 
of  current  materials  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  housing  in  Italy.   The  criteria 
used  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  an  ear- 
lier bibliography,  Document  #3,  January, 
1966.   References  are  made  to  works  of  an 
economic-statistical  nature,  including 
judicial  or  technical-urban  studies  when 
they  contain  relevant  economic-statistical 
information.   An  author  index  is  included. 
(BTN) 


•  Education 


422.   TRAINING  OF  STUDENTS  FROM  DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES  (EUROPE) 


(a)  R.  V.  Kerschalgl  (Vienna,  Austria) 
and  0.  Klineberg  (Paris,  France). 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  European  Coordina- 
tion Centre  for  Research  and  Documen- 
tation in  Social  Sciences.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  first  stage,  to  be  performed 
as  a  comparative  study  in  several  European 
countries,  will  examine  the  problem  of  the 
students'  adaptation  to  European  teaching 
systems  and  to  the  factors  presented  by  an 
alien  environment  together  with  the  teaching 
content  and  its  degree  of  appropriateness 
to  the  particular  needs  of  the  various 
countries  of  origin.   The  second  phase  will 
assess  the  actual  benefits  derived  from  the 
training  received  in  Europe,  on  the  return 
of  the  students  to  their  respective  countries, 
Method.   During  a  working  meeting  held  in 
Vienna  on  16-17  February  1967,  a  question- 
naire was  prepared,  and  submitted  to  profes- 
sors in  Austria  and  in  France  who  have  had 
particular  experience  with  students  from 
developing  countries.   In  Austria,  a  survey 
was  conducted  among  the  students  themselves. 
A  second  working  meeting  was  held  in  Vienna, 
from  10  to  12  October  1967.   A  second  ques- 
tionnaire was  drawn  up  and  will  be  applied 
to  a  group  of  students  during  a  pilot  study 
to  be  made  in  Austria,  France,  Hungary  and 
Yugoslavia.   After  the  results  obtained  by 
this  pilot  study  have  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration, a  final  questionnaire  will  be 
elaborated,  to  be  administered  according  to 
common  methodological  principles,  to  samples 
of  students  chosen  at  random  according  to 
similar  criteria  in  the  same  countries.   It 
is  hoped  that  Great  Britain,  Poland,  and 
the  United  States  will  also  be  included. 
(BTN) 


Welfare 


423.   ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  HOMELESS  DIS- 
CHARGED PRISONERS  (GREAT  BRITAIN) 


(a)  Not  reported.  (b)  In  process, 
(c)  The  Howard  Centre  for  Penology 
(London).   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   Gather  and  compile  Information 
about  accommodations  needed  by  discharged 
prisoners  who  are  homeless. 

Method.   Two  sample  surveys  of  prisoners 
about  to  be  discharged  are  being  conducted, 
one  from  an  urban  prison  and  one  from  a 
rural  prison.   Prisoners  are  classified  in 
terms  of  personality  type,  degree  of  depen- 
dency, and  need  for  different  types  of 
accommodation.   Information  about  numbers 
requiring  accommodation,  preferred  locations 
of  hostels,  self-assessment  of  need  and 
types  of  hostels  required,  will  also  be 
gathered.   (SIE) 


Method.   Special  studies  were  made  by  t 
coastal  Regional  Sports  Councils  of  the  pat- 
tern of  coastal  recreation  within  their 
region,  while  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
various  organizations  prepared  reports  about 
their  activity  and  its  requirements.   (BTN) 


V.  Land  Use  and  Transportation 


Recreation 


•  Urban  Design 


424.   RESEARCH  TECHNIQUES  FOR  RECREATIONAL 
PLANNING  (GREAT  BRITAIN) 

(a)  T.  L.  Burton.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Birmingham,  Centre 
for  Urban  &  Regional  Planning.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   (1)  Examine  techniques  of  assess- 
ment, measurement,  and  projection  for  use 
in  studies  of  the  supply  and  demand  aspects 
of  sport  and  recreation,  which  could  pro- 
vide a  basic  methodology  for  future  studies 
at  the  regional  and  sub-regional  levels. 
(2)  Select  areas  on  a  basis  which  will  pro- 
vide the  clearest  indication  of  future 
trends. 

Method.   (1)  Examine  previous  studies  con- 
ducted in  Great  Britain  and  abroad.   (2) 
Conduct  user  surveys  in  homes  and  at  various 
sport  and  recreation  places.   (3)  Conduct 
surveys  of  organizations,  clubs*,  and  indus- 
tries.  (4)  Interview  persons  directly 
concerned  with  recreational  provisions  on 
the  staffs  of  the  planning  and  administra- 
tive authorities  for  selected  areas.   (BTN) 


425.   COASTAL  RECREATION  (GREAT  BRITAIN) 


(a)  M.  F.  Tanner.  (b)  Completed. 
Final  draft  was  scheduled  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Sports  Council  in  October, 
1967.  (c)  University  of  Birmingham, 
Centre  for  Urban  &  Regional  Studies, 
England.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Compile  the  basic  information 
needed  for  a  broad  assessment  of  recrea- 
tional needs  in  coastal  areas. 


426.   URBAN  PLANNING  IN  PRE-COLUMBIAN 
AMERICA 

(a)  Jorge  Hardoy.   (b)  Completed. 
To  be  published  August,  1968,  by 
George  Braziller,  One  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. ,  10016.   128  pp. 
Paperbound,  $2.95  per  copy;  clothbound, 
$5.95.   (c)  Center  of  Urban  and  Re- 
gional Studies  (Buenos  Aires),  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Guggenheim  Memorial 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  how  the  technical 
capacity  of  the  society,  the  characteristics 
of  the  site,  and  the  material  and  human  re- 
sources available  in  the  area  influenced 
the  scale,  choice  of  materials  and  tools, 
and  design  of  the  cities  in  the  classical 
cultures  of  Central  and  South  America.   This 
book  is  one  of  a  series  by  historians  con- 
cerned with  the  larger  implications  of  archi- 
tecture as  a  social  art.   Each  volume  ana- 
lyzes the  forms  and  designs  of  cities  that 
evolved  as  solutions  to  the  problems  of  liv- 
ing in  community,  and  demonstrates  how  theory 
and  practice  responded  —  successfully  or 
unsuccessfully—to  the  way  of  life  of  partic- 
ular areas.   (CK) 


427.   HIGH-RISE  BUILDING  AND  URBAN  DESIGN 
(HOCHHAUS  UND  STADTPLANUNG) 

(a)  Hans  Aregger  and  Otto  Glaus. 

(b)  Completed.   Published  by  Verlag 
fu'r  Architektur  (Artemis),  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  1967.   English  transla- 
tion edited  by  Frederick  A.  Praeger, 
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New  York,  1967.   184  pp.,  1  analyses 
table,  51  photos,  200  plans,  80  sketch- 
es.  $20.00  per  copy.   (c)  Personal 
research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  considers  the  high-rise 
building  from  the  standpoint  of  city  plan- 
ning and  from  that  of  architecture.   The 
problem  is  dealt  with  in  three  chapters: 
theory,  documentation,  and  analysis.   A 
table  summarizes  the  evaluations  of  the  ana- 
lyses; the  final  section  gives  a  prediction 
of  future  development.   (RL) 


428.   ARCHITECTURAL  PERCEPTION  (SWEDEN) 


(a)  Sven  Hesselgren.   (b)  In  process. 
Preliminary  reports  available  in 
Swedish  through  the  National  Swedish 
Council  for  Building  Research;  a  com- 
prehensive report  in  English  scheduled 
for  1969.   (c)  Royal  Institute  of 
Technology,  Department  of  Architecture 
(Stockholm),  in  collaboration  with 
the  Psychological  Institute  at  Stock- 
holm University  and  the  National 
Swedish  Institute  of  Public  Health, 
with  support  from  the  National  Swedish 
Council  for  Building  Research.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Analyze:   (1)  the  perception  of 
restricted  space  with  respect  to  simpler 
elementary  perception  factors;  (2)  what  role 
the  perception  of  restricted  space  plays 
in  the  total  experience  of  architecture  and 
townscape;  and  (3)  how  it  influences  the 
response  to  architecture  and  townscape. 
Previous  Research.   Research  findings  of 
perception  psychologists  as  well  as  by  the 
Osgood  semantic  studies  are  used  as  a  basis 
of  the  research.   How  these  can  be  applied 
to  architectural  theory  is  demonstrated  in 
S.  Hesselgren,  The  Language  of  Architecture, 
Lund,  1967-68. 

Hypothesis.   In  the  total  perceptual  process, 
the  following  stages  or  components  can  be 
found:   simple  sensations,  complex  percep- 
tions, meanings  (including  architectural 
expressions),  emotional  expressions,  and 
responses  (including  aesthetic  appraisals). 
These  components  can  and  ought  to  be  studied 
separately,  but  at  the  same  time  the  network 
of  interrelations  has  to  be  studied. 

Method.   The  different  components  have  to  be 
studied  by  different  methods.   Thus  the 
simple  sensations  and  to  some  extent  the 
complex  perceptions  can  be  studied  phenom- 
eno logically,  i.  e.,  by  means  of  introspec- 
tion.  The  architectural  expressions  can  be 


studied  with  methods  used  in  general  seman- 
tics.  The  sensorial  emotions  and  their 
connections  to  the  basic  sensations  and 
perceptions  can  be  studied  by  using  special 
semantic  differential  scales,  lists  of  words 
with  emotional  charges.   The  character  of 
the  responses  can  to  some  extent  be  studied 
in  the  same  way,  using  lists  of  words  with 
positive  or  negative  preference  charges. 
Data  are  currently  being  factor  analyzed  by 
use  of  computers.   (SH) 


429.   LAND  USE  AND  BUILT  FORM  STUDIES 


(a)  Leslie  Martin,  Lionel  March,  and 
others.   (b)  A  continuing  project, 
in  process.   For  a  description  of 
the  project  and  discussion  of  completed 
and  proposed  publications,  see  Land 
Use  and  Built  Form  Studies:   A  Descrip- 
tion of  Work.   University  of  Cambridge, 
School  of  Architecture,  1  Scroope 
Terrace,  Cambridge,  England.   October, 
1967.   15  pp.   (c)  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, School  of  Architecture.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   The  use  of  central  area  land  by 
built  forms.   Although  every  building  proj- 
ect hardens  a  particular  method  of  using 
land,  there  has  been  practically  no  serious 
theoretical  study  of  the  ranges  of  choice 
that  are  open  to  us.   This  project  is  at- 
tempting to  demonstrate  measurable  and  sys- 
tematic ways  of  studying  these  problems. 

Method.   Self-contained  but  interrelated 
studies  are  being  carried  out  at  three 
architectural  scales:   the  single  building, 
a  "closed"  complex,  and  an  urban  sub-system. 
Examples  include  the  use  of  land  for  univer- 
sity purposes;  the  requirements  of  govern- 
ment office  buildings;  and  proposals  for 
central  area  development--e.  g. ,  the  area 
around  the  Foundling  Estate  between  King's 
Cross  and  Holborn. 

Findings.   Existing  planning  legislation  in 
no  way  controls  or  guides  the  possible  built 
forms.   In  order  to  examine  the  range  of 
choices,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  into  rela- 
tionship a  number  of  parameters,  such  as 
size  of  plot,  depth  of  rooms,  floor  to  floor 
height,  the  percentage  efficiency  of  floor 
space,  the  sizes  of  buildings  and  the  spaces 
between  them.   Computer  techniques  could 
assist  in  setting  out  the  choices  that  have 
to  be  made.   It  is  also  open  to  question 
whether  tall  buildings  necessarily  repre- 
sent the  most  efficient  form  of  development 
in  relation  to  land  use.   (SK) 
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430.   THE  MEANING  OF  NATURAL  AREAS  TO  MEN 


(a)  H.  Koopman-van  den  Boogerd  and 
J.  A.  A.  van  Leent.   (b)  Completed 
and  findings  published.   (c)  S.  I.  S. 
W.  0.  (Institute  for  Interuniversity 
Collaboration  in  Socio-scientif ic 
Research),  128,  0.  Z.  Achterburgwal, 
Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands,  under 
sponsorship  of  Government  Physical 
Planning  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  objectives  of  this  research 
were  two-fold.   One  was  to  examine  the  value 
men  place  on  natural  areas  in  and  near  towns. 
The  areas  studied  included  private  gardens, 
trees  along  roads,  large  and  small  parks, 
and  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.   The 
main  objective,  however,  was  not  directed 
so  much  toward  obtaining  conclusions  with 
regard  to  these  opinions,  but  at  obtaining 
and  testing  a  number  of  research  techniques 
which  may  enable  these  values  to  be  measured. 

Method.   In  developing  this  complex  of  re- 
search methods,  the  investigators  aimed  at 
a  two-fold  variation:   (1)  use  of  methods 
which  make  the  respondent  react  with  his 
own  words  and  of  methods  with  which  the 
words  are  given  beforehand;  and  (2)  use  of 
methods,  single  or  in  combination,  which 
make  various  aspects  of  the  meaning  apparent, 
such  as  the  more  subjective  way  of  experi- 
encing natural  areas  and  the  more  objective 
meaning  attributed  to  them,  the  emotional 
and  the  cognitive  meanings.   In  testing 
the  various  methods  of  measurement,  system- 
atic attention  was  paid  to  possible  influ- 
ences resulting  from  differences  in  choice 
of  words  or  differences  in  order  in  which 
the  items  were  presented. 

Findings.   Seven  methods  of  research  are 
recommended:   (1)  The  interview  (essential 
when  a  number  of  personal  variables  should 
be  obtained  from  those  interrogated).   (2) 
Projective  techniques.   (3)  Sentence  comple- 
tion tests.  (Both  (2)  and  (3)  lend  themselves 
to  obtaining  spontaneous  reactions.)   (4) 
The  Osgood  scale  (effective  for  placing  the 
spontaneous  reactions  in  some  order.)   (5) 
A  standardized  evaluation  scale  (effective 
for  obtaining  objective  reactions).   (6) 
A  series  of  photos  (effective  for  obtaining 
reactions  regarding  size,  form,  and  equip- 
ment).  (7)  A  rank-order  scale.   By  means 
of  this,  respondents  may  indicate  what  value 
they  attribute  to  natural  areas  in  compari- 
son with  other  elements,  and  how  serious 
they  consider  policies  with  regard  to  nat- 
ural areas  to  be  in  comparison  with  other 


policy  items.   The  seven  techniques  ar<- 
highly  complementary  to  one  another.   In  a 
concrete  study,  it  will,  as  a  rule,  not  be 
necessary  to  apply  all  seven  techniq 
(NCS) 


•  Land  Use 


431.   COMPARATIVE  SURVEY  OF  LAND  POLICIES 

IN  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES,  FRANCE, 
ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Israel  Ministry  of  Housing,  Socio- 
economic Research  Department.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  influence  of  land 
policy  on  the  price  of  land  and  on  town 
planning.   In  particular,  examine  the  meth- 
ods of  encouraging  public  institutions  to 
purchase  land  and  the  manner  of  its  supply 
to  builders.   Also  examine  forms  of  taxation 
on  land  and  their  influence  on  land  prices. 
(HDD) 


432.   ECONOMIC  VIABILITY  OF  BUILDING  IN 
A  DEVELOPED  AREA  (ISRAEL) 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Israel  Ministry  of  Housing,  Socio- 
economic Research  Department.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   (1)  Investigate  and  explain  the 
principal  components  behind  the  differential 
between  the  prices  of  developed  and  non- 
developed  land,  such  as  development  costs, 
interest  on  invested  capital,  and  location 
of  the  land.   (2)  Analyze  the  interaction 
of  the  components  above. 

Method.   A  sample  was  taken  of  140  land 
transactions  carried  out  in  developed  and 
non-developed  areas.   (HDD) 


433.   THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TAXES  ON  LAND 
PRICES  (ISRAEL) 


(a)  Not  reported.  (b)  In  process. 
An  interim  report  issued,  titled, 
"Land  Taxation  and  the  Premises  on 
Which  the  Research  is  Based."  (c) 
Israel  Ministry  of  Housing,  Socio- 
economic Research  Department.  (d) 
None. 
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Problem.   Examine  the  influence  of  changes 
in  land  taxation  on  land  prices  and  the  con- 
centration of  land  ownership.   More  specif- 
ically, the  project  will  examine  the  char- 
acteristic traits  of  the  various  individuals 
and  organizations  active  in  the  real  estate 
market,  and  in  particular  the  motives  and 
aims  behind  acquisition  and  ownership  of  the 
land;  and  deal  with  both  the  effects  of  past 
changes  in  land  taxation  (the  beginning  of 
the  "sixties")  and  with  the  anticipated 
effects  of  changes  in  taxes  imposed  on  land 
owners. 

Method.   Data  is  being  collected  from  a 
sample  of  land  owners  and  real  estate  deal- 
ers.  (HDD) 


434.   THE  ACQUISITION  OF  LAND  FOR 
SOCIAL  HOUSING 


(a)  Heinz  Umrath.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  in  1967  by  the  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions, 
37-41,  rue  Montagne  aux  Herbes  Pota- 
geres,  Brussels  1,  Belgium.   39  pp. 
(c)  International  Housing  Committee, 
a  joint  committee  of  the  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 
and  the  International  Federation  of 
Building  and  Woodworkers.   (d)  None. 
Problem.   Study  the  problem  of  and  outline 
recommendations  for  acquiring  land,  at 
reasonable  prices,  for  social  housing. 

Method.   The  ICFTU/lFBWW  International  Hous- 
ing Committee,  which  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  national  centers  and 
building  workers'  unions  in  most  countries 
of  western  Europe,  Israel,  and  North  Amer- 
ica, studied  the  situation  in  these  coun- 
tries.  A  draft  report  based  on  the  results 
of  this  study,  and  also  using  ddcumentation 
presented  by  the  UN  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe  to  a  special  seminar,  was  discussed 
at  the  Second  Meeting  of  the  IHC  in  June, 
1966.   The  Committee's  ensuing  report  was 
later  endorsed  by  the  Executive  Committees 
of  the  ICFTU  and  the  IFBWW.   The  problem 
was  studied  and  the  findings  summarized, 
individually  as  well  as  generally,  in  the 
report  for  each  of  these  countries:   Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Finland,  France,  Israel,  Italy 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
Findings.   Population  increase  and  migration 

3  rapidly  growing  areas,  particularly  in 
and  around  large  cities,  have  increased 
demand  for  building  land  everywhere.   In 


the  developing  countries,  urbanization  takes 
place  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  whereas 
in  the  highly  industrialized  regions,  hith- 
erto unknown  increases  in  the  formation  of 
new  independent  households,  increased  pros- 
perity, and  the  redevelopment  of  overcrowded 
slum  areas  at  lower  densities,  aggravate  the 
land  scarcity.   Industrialization  and  rising 
standards  of  living  have  contributed  to 
increases  in  land  demand  for  uses  other 
than  housing,  for  example,  schools,  car 
parking,  streets  and  roads,  playgrounds, 
and  sports  fields.   In  addition,  land  use 
has  been  acquired  as  a  value-accumulating 
asset  and  a  protection  against  inflation. 
In  many  cases,  this  increase  of  demand  has 
been  abused  by  large-scale  speculation. 
The  following  observations  and  recommenda- 
tions are  offered:   An  efficient  land  policy 
is  only  possible  in  the  wider  framework  of 
regional,  national,  and,  in  certain  cases, 
international  town  and  country  planning 
closely  linked  to  long-term  programs  for 
balanced  economic  growth  and  social  progress. 
The  creation  of  new  towns  and  industrial 
settlements  in  less  densely  populated  areas 
should  play  a  decisive  role  in  such  a  policy, 
which  is  as  important  for  economically  de- 
veloping as  for  industrialized  countries. 
Large  land  reserves  held  by  public  author- 
ities and  public-utility  housing  institu- 
tions, such  as  cooperative  building  and 
housing  associations,  are  indispensable  for 
such  a  policy.   Real  estate  owners  should 
be  induced  to  sell  land  to  these  agencies, 
which  must  also  have  the  right  of  eminent' 
domain.   An  adequate  control  of  land  prices 
must  be  possible.   Since  high  costs  of 
building  land  are  also  the  consequence  of 
high  development  costs,  the  financing  not 
only  of  the  acquisition  of  undeveloped  land 
but  also  of  its  development  must  be  secured. 
Unjustified  capital  and  development  gains 
should  be  at  least  curtailed  by  taxation 
(IHC) 


435.   SHOPPING  CENTRES  IN  NORTH-WEST 
EUROPE 


(a)  M.  Grainger,  C.  R.  Lawrence, 
R.  D.  Relf,  A.  D.  Spencer,  I.  B. 
Wakefield,  and  F.  J.  E.  Robotham. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  March, 
1967,  by  Multiple  Shops  Federation. 
Available  from  the  Multiple  Shops 
Federation,  Commonwealth  House,  1-19, 
New  Oxford  Street,  London  W.  C.  1, 
England.   28  pp.   Price  10/-.   (c) 
Multiple  Shops  Federation,  Planning 
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Advice  Sub-Committee.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  experiences  of  North- 
West  European  countries  in  shopping  center 
development  on  matters  of  planning  principle 
and  design,  and  determine  whether  their 
procedures  are  desirable  for  and/or  appli- 
cable to  Great  Britain. 

Previous  Research.   In  1963,  The  Federation 
published  The  Planning  of  Shopping  Centres. 
The  present  report  complements  rather  than 
supersedes  the  earlier  one. 

Method.   A  15-day  visit  was  made  to  Sweden, 
Denmark,  West  Germany,  and  Holland,  and  the 
planning  of  shopping  centers  studied  in 
detail. 

Findings.   The  project  found  that:   (1)  On 
the  continent,  much  importance  is  attached 
to  regional  planning.   The  resulting  plans 
provide  a  framework  within  which  dispersal 
from  crowded  old  cities  can  be  managed. 
(2)  Separation  of  pedestrian  and  vehicular 
traffic  in  old  and  new  shopping  centers  is 
accepted  by  both  planners  and  traders.   (3) 
Municipal  authorities  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  building  and  running  these  centers.   (4) 
Car  parks  have  been  built,  usually  at  the 
expense  of  local  authorities  and  with  con- 
tributions from  traders.   (5)  Public  trans- 
port is  essential  to  the  success  of  any 
shopping  center.   Efforts  are  made  to  reduce 
walking  at  the  end  of  the  ride.   (6)  Plan- 
ners and  merchants  meet  to  discuss  the  sit- 
ing of  shops  and  the  economics  of  running 
them.   (7)  The  renewal  of  existing  centers 
takes  precedence  over  building  new  ones. 
When  new  ones  are  built,  care  is  taken  to 
see  that  the  new  centers  supplement,  but 
do  not  supplant  existing  ones.   (8)  In 
Scandinavia,  new  shops  are  financed  on  a 
very  short-term  basis  because  of  the  belief 
that  retailing  is  undergoing  a  revolution, 
the  outcome  of  which  cannot  be  predicted. 

Recommendations  for  Great  Britain  are:   (1) 
Reduce  the  number  of  planning  authorities, 
and  establish  some  form  of  regional  plan- 
ning.  (2)  Improve  existing  shopping  centers. 
(3)  In  planning  the  redeployment  of  popula- 
tion from  crowded  cities,  and  in  the  expan- 
sion of  large  towns,  set  up  large  district 
centers  serving  at  least  50/60,000  people 
to  care  for  the  additional  population  and 
growth  in  consumer  demand.   (4)  Plan  for 
separation  of  pedestrians  and  vehicles. 
(5)  A  more  equitable  approach  is  needed 
from  the  government  to  the  laws  of  compul- 
sory purchase  and  compensation.   (6)  The 
successful  planning  of  shopping  centers 
can  best  result  from  cooperation  among  local 


authorities,  retailers,  developers,  and 
transport  undertakings,  and  from  th<r 
change  of  experience  and  knowledge.   (MSF) 


VI.  Government 


•  Organization 


436.   ADMINISTRATION  IN  BIRMINGHAM  COUNTY 
BOROUGH  (GREAT  BRITAIN) 

(a)  B.  N.  Downie  and  K.  F.  Spencer. 

(b)  Completed.   Report  submitted  to 
sponsoring  agency.   (c)  University  of 
Birmingham,  Institute  of  Local  Govern- 
ment Studies,  assisted  by  the  Centre 
for  Urban  &  Regional  Studies,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Government  in  England  and 
Wales.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Survey  the  administrative  arrange- 
ments for  selected  services  in  Birmingham 
County  Borough . 

Method.   Four  Departments  were  singled  out 
for  special  study:   Housing  Management, 
Public  Works,  Children's  and  Education. 
Within  two  of  these  departments,  particular 
functions  received  more  concentrated  atten- 
tion:  Planning  and  Redevelopment  within 
Public  Works,  and  further  Education  as  a 
special  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Education 
Department.   (BTN) 


•  Management 


437.   POLICE-PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 
AND  NEW  ZEALAND  (AUSTRALIA) 


(a)  Duncan  Chappell  and  P.  Wilson. 

(b)  In  process.   Findings  of  a  pilot 
study  conducted  in  1966  of  public 
attitudes  toward  police  in  the  Austra- 
lian Capital  Territory  published. 
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(c)  University  of  Sydney,  Institute 
of  Criminology.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  public  attitudes  towards 
the  police  in  all  Australian  states  and 
New  Zealand  and,  where  possible,  police 
attitudes  towards  the  public  in  both  coun- 
tries.  The  project  is,  in  part,  modeled 
upon  a  study  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1960  of  relations  between  the  police  and 
public  throughout  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land.  The  project  will  seek  to  determine: 

(1)  the  state  of  relations  between  the  po- 
lice and  public  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand; 

(2)  whether  public  attitudes  towards  the 
police  differ  according  to  such  factors  as 
age,  occupation,  social  class,  rural  or 
urban  residence,  residence  in  different 
states  or  countries;  (3)  whether  relations 
between  the  police  and  public  have  altered 
for  better  or  worse  in  recent  years  and  the 
reasons  for  change;  (4)  what  the  public 
considers  the  role  of  the  policeman  in  mod- 
ern society  to  be;  (5)  and  how  the  policeman 
views  his  present  role  in  society,  what 
changes  in  conditions  and  methods  within  the 
force  he  would  like  to  see  made. 

Method.   Examine  police  and  public  attitudes 
by  means  of  specially  designed  question- 
naires.  The  questionnaire  for  the  public 
is  to  be  administered  by  trained  interviewers 
to  a  random  sample  of  1,000  persons  in 
Australia  and  500  persons  in  New  Zealand. 
The  design  of  the  questionnaire  has  already 
been  tested  in  the  pilot  study.   The  police 
questionnaire  is  administered  to  a  random 
sample  of  police  selected  from  each  state 
force  in  Australia  and  from  the  New  Zealand 
force. 

Findings.   Findings  of  the  pilot  study 
showed  that,  in  general,  the  level  of  public 
respect  for  police  in  the  Australian  Capital 
Territory  was  much  lower  than  that  found 
in  the  United  Kingdom  survey.   In  particular, 
motorists  and  young  people  were  found  to  be 
far  more  critical  of  the  police  than  their 
United  Kingdom  counterparts.   (SIE) 


Planning 


438.   CRITERIA  FOR  CHOOSING  BETWEEN  MARKET 
AND  NON-MARKET  (PUBLIC)  WAYS  OF 
SATISFYING  POPULATION  NEEDS  (EUROPE) 


Research  and  Documentation  in  the  So- 
cial Sciences.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  first  part  of  the  research 
will  examine  and  compare  the  main  features 
which  differentiate  private  and  public  con- 
sumption.  The  following  points  are  to  be 
covered:   (1)  actual  trends  of  the  movement 
of  market  (private)  and  non-market  (public) 
consumption  from  1950;  (2)  analysis  of  the 
factors  determining  these  trends,  gauging 
the  extent  to  which  they  result  from  an 
active  policy  of  the  public  authorities; 
(3)  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  the  develop- 
ment of  non-market  ways  of  satisfying  popu- 
lation needs  on  the  distribution  of  income, 
and  on  private  consumption  patterns;  (4)  a 
survey  of  the  attitudes  of  the  population 
towards  services  and  monetary  benefits  re- 
ceived from  the  public  consumption  funds, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  relationship 
between  those  attitudes  and  the  level  of 
income;  (5)  evaluation  of  long-term  pros- 
pects of  development  of  the  public  (non- 
market)  ways  of  satisfying  population  needs 
both  in  quantitative  and  qualitative  terms. 

The  second  part  of  the  research  will  deal 
with  the  methodology  and  the  possible  appli- 
cations of  optimization  procedures  to  selec- 
ting ways  of  satisfying  the  needs  of  the 
population.   A  bibliography  of  the  existing 
relevant  publications  in  their  respective 
countries  will  be  prepared  by  the  partici- 
pating institutes. 

Method.  The  research  is  interdisciplinary 
and  being  conducted  by  17  institutes  in  11 
European  countries.   (ECC) 


439.   THE  PLANNING  OF  NEW  COMMUNITIES 
(GREAT  BRITAIN) 


(a)  W.  Brus  (Warsaw),  M.  Benard  and 
M.  Spaventa.   (b)  In  process.   (c) 
European  Coordination  Centre  for 


(a)  Randall  Smith,  Robert  Jenkinson, 
and  Peter  Chapman.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Birmingham,  Centre 
for  Urban  &  Regional  Studies,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study,  analyze,  and  compile  data 
concerning  the  planning  and  administration 
of  expansion  schemes,  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  social  services  and  community 
facilities.   Initially,  a  study  will  be  made 
of  three  new  communities  of  different  char- 
acter, including  their  planning  objectives, 
administrative  machinery,  and  history  of 
development.   This  study  is  intended  to  be 
the  first  of  several  such  studies  to  expand 
upon  the  findings  of  a  Sub-Committee  of  the 
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Central  Housing  Advisory  Committee  report, 
The  Needs  of  New  Communities,  H.  M.  S.  0. , 
1967.   (BTN) 


440.   ASPECTS  OF  PLANNING  IN  MILAN  (ITALY) 

(a)  Various.   (b)  In  process.   (c) 
Istituto  Lombardo  per  gli  Studi 
Economici  e  Sociali.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Preparation  of  a  report  examining 
potential  directions  for  planning  in  the 
municipality  of  Milan.   Among  the  points 
to  be  covered  are  the  role  of  the  municipal- 
ity in  the  rationalization  of  public  admin- 
istration; objectives  of  and  basic  elements 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  a  plan; 
estimates  of  the  investment  required  on  the 
part  of  the  municipal  administration;  and 
the  availability  and  use  of  resources. 
(LM) 


441.   MACCABIT--A  CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK 
FOR  A  NEW  TOWN  (ISRAEL) 

(a)  Arieh  Doudai,  Ursula  Oelsner, 
H.  Mertens,  and  M.  Shacham.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  above  title. 
(c)  Institute  for  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment, Ltd.,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  under 
sponsorship  of  State  of  Israel  Minis- 
try of  Housing,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Planning  Department  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Interior.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Prepare  an  integrated  plan  for 
Greater  Tel  Aviv,  based  on  the  creation  of 
a  new  town  (Maccabit),  to  include:   (1) 
redistribution  of  population  and  industry; 
(2)  improvement  of  intraregional  transpor- 
tation and  urban  services;  (3)  preservation 
of  agricultural  land  and  sites  of  antiquity; 
(4)  development  of  a  distinct  identity  for 
Maccabit  while  sharing  the  functions  of 
Tel  Aviv. 

Method.   (1)  Describe  the  potential  char- 
acter, population,  and  functions  of  Maccabit, 
and  plans  for  the  site,  showing  its  access 
to  the  region  and  the  nation.   (2)  Consider 
the  cultural  and  socioeconomic  interdepen- 
dence of  Tel  Aviv  and  its  satellites, 
Israel's  main  urban  concentration,  and  the 
hypothetical  relationship  to  Maccabit.   (3) 
Project  Maccabit' s  economic  productive 
activity,  future  demands  and  population 
movement,  based  on  an  examination  of  a 
similar  city  and  neighboring  towns. 


Findings.   Based  on  a  Phase  A  population 
for  Maccabit  of  150,000  (Phase  B,  251 
distribution  of  manpower  has  been  estimated 
and  those  employed  expected  to  be  81,450 
(54.3%)  with  10-20%  commuting  to  Tel  Aviv, 
and  39,250  homes  to  be  built.   This  large 
extension  of  the  urban  complex  provides  an 
alternative  and  a  complement  to  congested 
Tel  Aviv.   The  conurbation  ring  road  joins 
the  Jerusalem  highway  and  the  new  town  is 
a  diversion  for  the  Tel  Aviv  by-pass  to  the 
North  and  South.   Set  on  unarable  land,  the 
new  site  has  planned  communities  and  centers 
with  parklands  planned  for  the  intervening 
wadis,  industry  placed  on  flat  land;  and 
all  adjacent  to  the  town  center.   The  area 
is  dotted  with  antiquities,  surrounded  by 
forests,  agricultural  settlement,  and  poten- 
tial vacation  areas.   (NJS) 


442.   SERVICES  THAT  HELP  TO  MOULD  THE 

CHARACTER  OF  A  DEVELOPMENT  T0WN-- 
MIGDAL  HAEMEK  (ISRAEL) 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Ministry  of  Housing,  Socio-eco- 
nomic Research  Department.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Clarify  what  the  optimal  services 
are  in  a  town  of  given  physical  and  demo- 
graphic characteristics,  in  this  instance 
the  small  town  of  Migdal  Haemek,  located 
close  to  a  large  urban  center  with  a  popu- 
lation composed  of  immigrants  from  North 
Africa  and  Eastern  Europe.   More  specifi- 
cally, the  aims  are  to:   (1)  Examine  the 
patterns  of  utilization  by  the  population 
of  local  services  and  the  extent  to  which 
external  services  are  required.   (2)  Deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  the  network  of 
existing  services  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  local  population,  the  level  of  their 
aspirations  and  expectations,  and  arrive 
at  a  desirable  standard  of  services.   (3) 
Determine  what  role  the  factor  of  services 
plays  in  the  inhabitants'  willingness  to 
remain  or  leave  Migdal  Haemek. 

Method.   A  sample  of  300  families  was  taken 
according  to  the  "area  cluster  sample" 
system.   The  town  area  was  divided  into  six 
districts.   The  number  of  cases  in  each  dis- 
trict was  determined  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  residents  of  the  district.   (HDD) 
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443.   COST  ANALYSIS  OF  MUNICIPAL  SERVICES 
IN  LOMBARDY  (ITALY) 


(a)  Carla  Rosio,  Mina  Vaccari,  and 

Franco  Volpi.   (b)  In  process.   (c) 

Istituto  Lombardo  per  gli  Economic i 
e  Sociali.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   An  examination  of  capital  and 
operating  costs  in  the  provision  of  selected 
municipal  services  in  the  major  cities  of 
Lombardy.   Services  which  are  being  studied 
include  street  lighting,  street  cleaning, 
traffic  control,  water  supply,  pre-school 
and  elementary  education,  school  services, 
and  recreation.   (LM) 


444.   MUNICIPAL  FINANCE  IN  MANTUA  (ITALY) 


(a)  Maria luisa  Manara,  Gianni  Sartorati, 
and  Emilio  Gerelli.   (b)  Istituto 
Lombardo  per  gli  Studi  Economici  e 
Sociali.   (d)  None. 

Problem.  An  examination  of  the  problems  of 
public  finance  in  all  of  the  municipalities 
of  Mantua.  In  this  portion  of  the  project, 
attention  is  being  paid  to  five  municipali- 
ties in  the  Sermidese  area  during  the  period 
1959-1962.   (LM) 


Brief  Mention 


•  New  Research  Programs  and 
Information  Services 


Initially,  the  Centre's  activities  will  be 
in  three  main  areas:   research,  confronta- 
tion, and  information.   The  main  part  of 
the  Centre's  funds  will  be  channeled  to 
university  departments  and  other  suitable 
institutions  to  support  specific  research 
projects.   In  addition,  the  Centre  is  form- 
ing its  own  research  team.   Confrontation 
activities  will  bring  together  practicing 
planners  on  the  one  hand,  and  researchers 
on  the  other,  to  discuss  current  research, 
determine  needs  and  formulate  a  continuing 
research  policy.   Part  of  the  Centre's  work 
will  involve  the  circulation  of  news  about 
current  planning  research  and  its  own  activ- 
ities.  From  the  beginning,  the  Centre  has 
been  intended  to  exist  in  an  international 
context.   This  interest  is  symbolized  by  the 
appointment  to  the  governing  body  of  an 
"international  governor." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Centre  is  Lord  Llewelyn- 
Davies,  Professor  of  Architecture,  London 
University.   Lord  Fiske,  Chairman  of  the 
Decimal  Currency  Board,  is  Vice-Chairman. 
The  other  members  of  the  governing  body 
are  Mr.  C.  D.  Foster,  Director-General  of 
Economic  Planning,  Ministry  of  Transport; 
Lord  Holford,  Professor  of  Town  Planning, 
London  University;  Professor  J.  R.  James, 
Professor  of  Town  and  Regional  Planning, 
Sheffield  University;  Earl  Jellicoe,  Director 
of  S.  G.  Warburg,  Finance  and  Developments 
Limited;  Dr.  Martin  Meyerson,  the  "inter- 
national governor,"  President  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo;  Mr.  Max 
Rayne,  Chairman,  London  Merchant  Securities 
Limited;  Mr.  W.  L.  Taylor,  Leader  of  the 
Council,  Glasgow  Corporation. 

The  Director  of  the  Centre  is  Professor 
Henry  Chilver,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering,  University  College  London; 
the  Assistant  Director  is  Alan  G.  Wilson, 
formerly  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport.   The 
following  comprise  the  research  staff:   D. 
Bayliss,  T.  A.  Broadbent,  M.  Cordey-Hayes, 
Doreen  B.  Massey,  M.  J.  H.  Mogridge,  Krystyna 
I.  Szumeluk,  and  J.  Willis.   (CC) 
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445.   THE  CENTRE  for  ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 
(GREAT  BRITAIN) 


The  Centre  for  Environmental  Studies  was 
established  in  April,  1967.   It  is  financed 
jointly  by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  with  the  aim  of  advancing 
education  and  research  in  the  planning  and 
design  of  the  physical  environment. 


446.   SIN  STADTEBAUINSTITUT  NURNBERG  E.V, 
WEST  GERMANY 


The  Number  g  Institute  of  Urban  Planning 
was  founded  in  1965  as  a  center  for  informa- 
tion and  discussion.   It  is  directed  by 
Gerhard  D.  Dittrich  who,  this  year,  also 
became  a  member  of  the  "Arbeitskreis 
Sta*dtebau"  (Working  Commission  for  Urban 
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Planning)  at  the  Ministry  for  Housing  and 
Urban  Planning  of  Germany.   The  Institute 
publishes  the  SIN  Information  and  disserta- 
tions on  special  problems.   Moreover,  a 
series  of  reports  on  current  research  studies 
has  just  been  initiated  with  the  first  issue, 
"Studies  on  the  Plan  Development  in  Urban 
Planning."   Upon  invitation  by  the  German 
Government,  the  Institute  recently  engaged 
in  a  study  of  the  16  latest  federal  model 
housing  projects. 

SIN  Information  appears  six  times  a  year. 
It  contains  reports  on  the  work  of  the  SIN, 
dates  and  descriptions  of  meetings,  con- 
gresses and  seminars,  announcements  of  other 
SIN  publications,  critiques  and  discussions 
of  current  events  in  urban  planning,  comments 
on  recent  literature,  reports  on  legal  prob- 
lems, and  article  and  book  abstracts. 
Though  SIN  Information  is  primarily  intended 
to  cover  German  planning  activity,  important 
international  events  are, mentioned,  too. 
Each  issue  has  about  70  pages  and  costs 
DM  1.50.   It  can  be  ordered  from  SIN  Stadte- 
bauinstitut  Niirnberg  E.  V.,  85  Niirnberg, 
Karolinenstrasse  44,  West  Germany.   (RL) 


New  Periodicals 


447.   BUILD  INTERNATIONAL 


This  monthly  journal,  edited  by  Simon 
Klinger,  for  the  International  Council  for 
Building  Research,  Studies  and  Documenta- 
tion--CIB,  will  be  launched  in  September, 
1968.   It  will  be  published  in  English, 
French,  and  Spanish. 

BUILD  International  is  a  research  and  devel- 
opment journal  that  will  bridge  existing 
gaps  between  building  theory  and  practice. 
It  is  aimed  not  only  at  technologists,  but 
also  at  policy  and  decision  makers  in 
government  and  industry.   Coverage  will  be 
given  to  advances  in  building  methods, 
materials,  and  construction;  architecture; 
socioeconomic  aspects  of  housing;  integra- 
tion of  programming,  design,  and  execution; 
and  management  development.   The  professions 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  debate 
problems  and  invite  discussion  on  an  inter- 
national level.   Interested  architects, 
engineers,  researchers,  and  others  are 
invited  to  contact  the  Editor. 

The  journal  will  have,  through  the  CIB, 
correspondents  in  most  building  research 
institutes  in  the  world,  in  universities 


and  institutes  of  technology,  and  in  industry. 
The  following  countries  and  organizations 
have  contributed  specifically  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  BUILD  Foundation  and  the 
Journal:   (1)  Canada,  Division  of  Building 
Research,  National  Research  Council  of 
Canada;  (2)  Denmark,  National  Building  Re- 
search Institute;  (3)  France,  Centre  Scien- 
tifique  et  Technique  du  Batiment;  (4)  Nether- 
lands, Bouwcentrum;  (5)  Norway,  Norwegian 
Building  Center  and  the  Norwegian  Materials 
Wholesalers  Trade  Association;  (6)  Spain, 
Instituto  Eduardo  Torroja;  (7)  Sweden, 
National  Council  of  Building  Research;  and 
(8)  United  Kingdom,  Building  Research  Sta- 
tion.  The  Eastern  European  members  of  the 
CIB  have  jointly  approved  the  appointment 
of  an  Assistant  Editor  in  Budapest,  Hungary, 
as  their  contribution. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  BUILD  Inter- 
national, Weena  700,  Postbus  299,  Rotterdam- 
3,  Holland.   (SK) 


448.   ERISTIC  INDEX  (GREECE) 


Over  the  last  two  years,  the  Athens  Center 
of  Ekistics  has  expanded  its  documentation 
of  published  material  in  the  field  of 
Ekistics  (the  science  of  human  settlements) 
by  preparing  a  monthly  Ekistic  Index  of 
periodical  articles.   Edited  by  Mary  Vouras, 
the  Index  cross-references  articles  under 
seven  special  fields:   the  geographic, 
social  science,  economic,  technological, 
and  physical  planning  aspects  of  ekistics; 
and  the  urbanistic  aspects  of  architecture 
and  engineering.   The  contents  are  analyzed 
by  four  descriptors.   The  index  is  produced 
by  a  UNIVAC  1004  computer,  programmed  so 
that  breakdown  can  be  obtained  under  any 
of  these  heads. 

Subscribers  will  receive:   (1)  twelve  month- 
ly indexes  of  all  selected  articles,  cross- 
referenced  under  authors  and  keywords;  (2) 
twelve  monthly  breakdowns  of  the  total  index 
into  "special  fields";  (3)  two  six-monthly 
cumulative  indexes;  and  (4)  special  listings 
(on  request)  for  any  period  since  March 
1966,  provided  these  fall  within  the  existing 
computer  program.   Subscriptions  are  $60.00 
per  year.   Payment  should  be  made  through 
the  First  National  City  Bank,  Athens,  or 
by  personal  check.   Further  information  can 
be  obtained  from  Ekistic  Index,  P.  0.  B. 
471,  Athens  136,  Greece.   (ACE) 
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449.   REGIONAL  STUDIES 


Edited  by  Peter  Hall,  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Political  Science,  Regional 
Studies  is  published  twice  a  year  by  the 
Regional  Studies  Association,  an  organization 
founded  in  London  in  1965  to  provide  a 
forum  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  informa- 
tion.  The  first  issue  appeared  in  May,  1967, 
and  includes  articles  by  nine  authors. 
Manuscripts  are  invited.   All  are  written 
in  English,  with  abstracts  provided  in 
French,  German,  and  Russian.   The  Journal 
is  free  to  association  members,  or  available 
on  annual  subscription  at  $10.00  from  Perga- 
mon  Press,  Inc.,  44-01  21st  Street,  Long 
Island  City,  New  York,  11101;  or,  Pergamon 
Press  Ltd.,  Headington  Hill  Hall,  Oxford, 
England.   For  information  about  the  associa- 
tion, whose  membership  is  open  to  anyone 
interested  in  planning,  write  Regional 
Studies  Association,  Alliance  House,  Caxton 
Street,  London,  S.  W.  1,  England.   (ASPO) 


450.   CUADERNOS  DE  DESARROLLO  URBANO 

REGIONAL  (REPORTS  ON  URBAN  AND  RE- 
GIONAL DEVELOPMENT) 


This  is  a  quarterly  published  in  Spanish 
by  the  Centro  Interdisciplinary  de  Desar- 
rollo  Urbano  y  Regional  (Interdisciplinary 
Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Development), 
Universidad  Catolica  de  Chile,  Nueva  de  Lyon 
150,  Santiago,  Chile.   Each  report  includes 
articles  not  in  general  circulation,  and 
original  translations  of  interest  to  those 
in  the  fields  of  urban  and  regional  devel- 
opment planning.   Of  this  year's  issues, 
the  first  two,  Nos.  6  and  7,  are  about 
regional  development.   No.  6  contains  "A 
Strategy  for  Planned  Urbanization,"  by  John 
Friedmann,  and  "Dependence,  Social  Change 
and  Urbanization  in  Latin  America,"  by 
Anibal  Quijano.   No.  8  is  about  Urban  Design 
and  No.  9  about  Municipal  Development. 
Annual  subscription  rate  is  $6.00,  including 
special  issues.   (NS) 
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UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
THE  AGED 

Retirement  Hotels:  Function,  Services 

and  Relations    15:1-181 
County-Wide  Information  and  Referral 

Service    15:1-210 


AGRICULTURE 


A  Texas 


Interbasin  Diversion-of  Water: 

Case  Study    15:1-26 
Optimizing  the  Benefits  of  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  Projects  for  Rural  Youth 
15:1-74 
The  World  Food  Problem   15:1-147 
Campaigns  Against  Hunger    15:1-148 
Policy  Directions  for  U.S.  Agriculture: 
Long-Range  Choices  in  Farming  and 
Rural  Living    15:1-149 
Econometric  Analysis  of  Production  Re- 
sponse and  Factor  Productivity  in 
Agriculture  (California)    15:1-150 
Impact  of  Agriculture  on  the  Agri-Busi- 
ness  Complex  of  Metropolitan  Trade 
Areas  in  Tennessee    15:1-151 
Water  Management  in  the  High  Plains  of 

Texas    15:1-152 
A  Proposal  to  Limit  the  Flow  of  Human 

Resources  into  Farming    15:1-153 
The  Nutritional  and  Agricultural  Impli- 
cations of  Rapid  Urbanization  in 
Tropical  Africa    15:1-154 
A  Geographical  Appraisal  of  the  Iranian 

Land  Reform  Program   15:1-155 
Research  on  Agricultural  Development  in 

Underdeveloped  Areas    15:1-156 
People  Left  Behind    15:1-162 
A  Study  of  Rural  Poverty    15:1-166 
Regional  Planning  and  Development  in 
Developing  Countries,  With  Emphasis 
on  Asia  and  the  Middle  East    15:1-342 


AIR 


Air  Pollution  Study  of  the  Capitol  Re- 
gion (Connecticut)    15:1-1 

Air  Pollution  Mathematical  Model 
(Connecticut)    15:1-2 


Air  Pollution  Problems  in  the  Northeast 
15:1-3 

Time  and  Space  Study  of  Atmospheric  Pol- 
lutants   15:1-4 

Air  Pollution  Abatement:  An  Economic  Study 
Into  the  Cost  of  Control   15:1-5 

The  Economics  of  Urban  Air  Pollution 
15:1-6 

Human  Health  and  Atmospheric  Environment 

15:1-7 

Microbe  Analysis  of  Asbestos-Pseudo- 
asbestos  Bodies    15:1-8 

Analog  Study  of  Photochemical  Smog  Re- 
action Kinetics    15:1-9 

Polluted  Air  as  a  Contributing  Factor  in 
Atherogenesis    15:1-10 

Biochemical  Effects  of  Air  Pollutants 
15:1-11 

Illinois  and  Its  Interstate  Compacts 
15:1-366 

AIR  TRANSPORTATION   (see  Transportation, 
Air) 

BUILDING  CODES   (see  Police  Power) 

CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICTS 

Municipal  Costs  and  Benefits  From  Private 

Downtown  Development    15:1-145 
Downtown  Revitalization   15:1-257 


COMMUNICATION 

Future  Developments  in  Communications 
Technology   15:1-301 


CONSTRUCTION 

Industrialized  Building:  A  Comparative 

Analysis  of  European  Experience 

15:1-174 
"In-City"  Experimental  Low-Cost  Housing 

Project   15:1-176 
Reduction  of  Housing  Costs  Through  Mass 

Markets   15:1-177 
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COST-BENEFIT  ANALYSIS 


Air  Pollution  Abatement:  An  Economic  Study 
Into  the  Cost  of  Control    15:1-5 

The  Economics  of  Urban  Air  Pollution 
15:1-6 

Development  of  Long-Range  Programs  of 

Urban  Water  Resources  Research    15:1-17 

New  Analytical  Methods  for  Water  Resources 
Development    15:1-23 

Interbasin  Diversion  of  Water:  A  Texas 
Case  Study    15: 1-26 

The  Economic  Impact  of  Flood  Control  Res- 
ervoirs   15:1-33 

The  Cost  of  Clean  Water    15:1-36 

Economic  Evaluation  of  Stream  Quality 
Preservation  Through  Urban  Land  Use 
Management    15:1-38 

Pyrolysis  of  Solid  Municipal  Wastes 
15:1-55 

Regional  Economic  Programs  Decision  Model 

15:1-141 
Municipal  Costs  and  Benefits  From  Private 

Downtown  Development    15:1-145 
A  Cost-Benefit  Analysis  of  Providing  Visu- 
al Assistance  Devices  for  the  Blind 
15:1-215 
A  Benefit-Cost  Study  of  Urban  Redevelopment 

15:1-243 
Commuter  Railroad  Cost-Benefit    15:1-288 

CRIME  (see  Social  Disorganization) 

CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  Arts  in  Boston    15:1-229 
Creative  Arts  for  Alienated  Youth    15:1-230 
Library  Master  Plan  Study  (Metropolitan 
Dade  County,  Florida)   15:1-231 

ECONOMIC  ACCOUNTING 

Interregional  Input-Output  Analysis 
15:1-127 

Integrated  Regional  Income  Accounts 
15:1-128 

Utilization  of  Input-Output  Models  in  Re- 
gional Analysis    15:1-129 

Input-Output  Analysis  in  Smaller  Urban 
Areas    15:1-130 

Report  of  the  Independent  Study  Board  on 
the  Regional  Effects  of  Government  Pro- 
curement and  Related  Policies    15:1-132 

Industrial  Location  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment  15:1-158 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Economics  of  Water  Quality  for  a  Regional 
System   15:1-37 


Socioeconomic  Effects  of  Surface  Mining 
on  Local  Communities  and  Regional  Econ- 
omies  15:1-49 
Ethnic  Differences  and  Historical  Changes 
in  Manpower  Resources  of  a  Small  Town 
15:1-69 
International  Community  Policy  Innovations 

Study   15:1-87 
Technology,  Economic  Growth,  and  Public 

Policy    15:1-131 
Report  of  the  Independent  Study  Board  on 
the  Regional  Effects  of  Government  Pro- 
curement and  Related  Policies    15:1-132 
Economic  Development  in  the  States 

15:1-133 
Energy  in  the  United  States:  Sources, 
Uses,  and  Policy  Issues    15:1-134 
U.S.  Energy  Policies:  An  Agenda  for  Re- 
search   15:1-135 
Economic  Development  Projects  and  Their 
Appraisal:  Cases  and  Principles  from  the 
Experience  of  the  World  Bank    15:1-136 
Pacific  Northwest  Economic  Base  Study  for 

Power  Markets    15:1-137 
U.S. -Canadian  Free  Trade:  The  Potential 
Impact  on  the  Canadian  Economy 
15:1-138 
Regional  Integration  and  the  Trade  of 

Latin  America    15:1-139 
The  Politics  of  Economic  Development 

15:1-140 
Regional  Economic  Programs  Decision  Model 

15:1-141 
Economics  of  Small  Cities    15:1-142 
Economic  Impact  Planning  (Southeastern 

Connecticut)    15:1-143 
Attitudes,  Opinions,  and  Goals  Concerning 
Regional  Resource  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment   15:1-144 
Municipal  Costs  and  Benefits  From  Private 

Downtown  Development    15:1-145 
Regional  Development  Patterns  in  Swaziland 

15:1-146 
The  University  and  Socioeconomic  Develop- 
ment  15:1-189 
Community  Health  and  Economic  Growth  in 

Underdeveloped  Areas    15:1-204 
The  Airport--Its  Influence  on  the  Commu- 
nity Economy    15:1-298 
Integration  of  National  Planning  and 

Budgeting    15:1-322 
Coordination  of  Public  and  Private  Deci- 
sions in  Planning  and  Allocation  of  Re- 
sources for  Regional  Development 
15:1-329 
Regional  Planning  and  Development  in  De- 
veloping Countries,  with  Emphasis  on 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East   15:1-342 
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ECONOMIC  THEORY 

Policy  Simulations  with  an  Econometric 

Model   15:1-119 
Regional  Economic  Analysis    15:1-120 
Interregional  Capital  Flows    15:1-121 
An  Income-Net  Worth  Approach  to  Measuring 

Economic  Welfare    15:1-122 
A  Guaranteed  Employment  System  in  the 

United  States    15:1-123 
Using  Negative  Taxes  to  Narrow  the  Poverty 

Gap    15:1-124 
The  Economics  of  Urban  Land  Control 

15:1-125 
The  Efficiency  of  Resource  Use  of  Selected 

Industries  in  Minnesota    15:1-126 

EDUCATION 

Correlates  of  Long-Term  Unemployment 
15:1-67 

Impact  of  Governmental  Programs  on  Employ- 
ment of  Youth  in  the  Seattle  Labor  Mar- 
ket   15:1-68 

Berkeley  Workreation  Program    15:1-70 

Career  Decision  Making    15:1-71 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Coordination 
15:1-72 

International  Community  Policy  Innovations 
Study    15:1-87 

Intergovernmental  Relations  in  Education 
15:1-184 

Poverty  and  Federal  Aid  to  Education 
15:1-185 

State  Financing  of  Public  and  Private  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education 
15:1-186 

Community  Factors  Related  to  Turnover  of 
Superintendents    15:1-187 

Mechanisms  by  Which  Urban  Universities  Re- 
late Themselves  to  Their  Communities 
15:1-188 

The  University  and  Socioeconomic  Develop- 
ment   15:1-189 

Project  True    15:1-190 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 
15:1-191 

Education  Park  Design  and  Curriculum  Devel- 
opment   15:1-192 

Evaluation  of  a  Community -Wide  Program  in 
First  Grade    15:1-193 

Project  Head  Start:  The  Urban  and  Rural 
Challenge    15:1-194 

Different  Methods  of  Handling  De  Facto 
School  Segregation   15:1-195 

Educational  Programs  for  Children  in  a 

Regional  Desegregation  Plan   15:1-196 
School  Desegregation  and  White  Achievement 

15:1-197 
Study  of  School  Desegregation   15:1-198 
Parent  Aides--A  Partial  Solution  to  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Elementary 


School  Children    15:  1199 

A  Cooperative  Program  for  the  Alleviation 
of  Juvenile  Behavioral  Problems 
15:1-200 

Immigration,  Education  and  Social  Change 
Among  Eastern  and  Southern  Europeans, 
1890-1940   15:1-201 

Public  Education  and  Immigrants  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 1880-1914   15:1-202 

A  Proposed  Program  of  Mid-Career  Educa- 
tion for  Public  Administrators  in  Metro- 
politan Areas    15:1-309 

Feasibility  of  a  Regional  Information 
Handling  System   15:1-312 

A  Directory  of  Governmental,  Public  and 
Urban  Affairs  Research  Centers  at  Amer- 
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Analysis  of  Robbery  in  the  United 
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Department  of  Economics,  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce 
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Growth  in  Underdeveloped  Areas 
15:1-204 

Department  of  Political  Science 

Urban  Violence:  The  Uprising  of 
Warsaw,  1944   15:1-113 

Regional  Science  Research  Institute 

Industrial  Location  and  Regional 
Development    15:1-158 

Department  of  Sociology 
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delphia   15:1-117 

PERGAMON  PRESS  Two  East  55th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York   10022 

Transportation  Research:  An  Inter- 
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PHILADELPHIA  HOUSING  ASSOCIATION 
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A  Citizen's  Guide  to  Housing  Pro- 
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15:1-173 

CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

School  District  of  Philadelphia,  21st 
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Neighborhood  Service  Center  Demon- 
stration Project    15:1-220 

PHOENIX,  ARIZONA  City  Manager's  Office, 
251  West  Washington  Street,  Phoenix, 
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Using  Transportation  to  Alleviate 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH   Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania   15213 

Graduate  School  of  Public  and  Inter- 
national Affairs,  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs 

The  Urban  Development  Enterprise 
15:1-245 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COM- 
MISSION ON  RURAL  POVERTY  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  People  Left  Behind    15:1-162 

PRESIDENT'S  SCIENCE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE, 
PANEL  ON  THE  WORLD  FOOD  SUPPLY 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  World  Food  Problem   15:1-147 


PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  SERVICE   1313  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois   60637 

Automation  in  State  Government 

1966-67:  A  Second  Report  on  Status 
and  Trends    15:1-311 

PUERTO  RICAN  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT, 
INC.   116  West  14th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York   10011 

Juvenile  Team  Services  Proposal 
15:1-316 

PUGET  SOUND  GOVERNMENTAL  CONFERENCE 
856  Dexter-Horton  Building,  Seattle, 
Washington  98104 

Long-Range  Studies  of  Governmental 
Manpower  Requirements    15:1-310 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  Lafayette,  Indiana 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Socio-Economic  Effects  of  Surface 
Mining  on  Local  Communities  and 
Regional  Economies    15:1-49 

RAND  CORPORATION   1700  Main  Street,  Santa 
Monica,  California   90406 

Technology,  Economic  Growth,  and 
Public  Policy   15:1-131 
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REGIONAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE 
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REGIONAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 
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vania  19101 
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Economic  Evaluation  of  Stream 
Quality  Preservation  Through 
Urban  Land  Use  Management 
15:1-38 


ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION   111  West  50th 
Street,  New  York,  New  York   10020 

Campaigns  Against  Hunger    15:1-148 

RUTGERS,  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY   New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey  08900 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Depart- 
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Eagleton  Institute  of  Politics 

The  Role  of  Low  Altitude  Aircraft  in 
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SAN  BERNADINO,  CALIFORNIA  426  West  Third 
Street,  San  Bernadino,  California   92401 

Using  Transportation  to  Alleviate 
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CITY  OF  SAN  DIEGO  City  Administration 
Building,  San  Diego,  California   92101 
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RESOURCES  FOR  THE  FUTURE,  INC.   1755 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington 
D.C.   20036 

Energy  in  the  United  States:  Sources, 
Uses,  and  Policy  Issues    15:1-134 

U.S.  Energy  Policies:  An  Agenda  for 
Research    15:1-135 

Policy  Directions  for  U.S.  Agri- 
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15:1-149 

Revenue  Sharing  and  the  City 
15:1-353 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  RICHMOND  REGIONAL 
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Using  Transportation  to  Alleviate 
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SEATTLE-KING  COUNTY  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
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Washington   98104 

Using  Transportation  to  Alleviate 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 

230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 
10017 

Joint  Committee  on  African  Studies 

The  City  in  Modern  Africa 
15:1-82 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  UNIVERSITY   Brookings, 
South  Dakota   57006 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Community  Environmental  Improve- 
ment Through  Urban  and  Land- 
scape Design    15:1-236 

Water  Resources  Research  Institute 

Water  Quality  Laboratory  and  Sys- 
tem for  Storage  and  Retrieval 
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College  of  Engineering 

Modification  of  a  Predictive 
River  Basin  Model    15:1-25 
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Analysis    15:1-288 
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Department  of  Geography 
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Department  of  Government 

Illinois  and  Its  Interstate  Compacts 
15:1-366 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  Edwardsville, 
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Public  Administration  and  Metropolitan 
Affairs  Program 

Property  Tax  Equity  and  Tax  Reform 
in  Illinois:  Madison  County  Case 
Study    15:1-356 

SOUTHERN  REGIONAL  COUNCIL  5  Forsyth 
Street,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Riot  Data  Review    15:1-109 


ST.  FRANCIS  HOSPITAL  Hartford,  Connecticut 
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Application  of  Newer  Technologies  to 
Health  Care  (Clinical  Laboratory 
Procedures)    15:1-212 

Functional  Model  for  Assessing  Hos- 
pital Services    15:1-213 


UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
University  Park,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia  90007 

Formal  Voluntary  Organization 
Prevalence  in  Eight  Massachu- 
setts Cities  and  Towns 
15:1-90 

Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 

Analog  Study  of  Photochemical  Smog 
Reaction  Kinetics    15:1-9 

Department  of  History 

A  Comparative  History  of  Major 
Riots,  1900-1965   15:1-111 

Department  of  Medicine 

Biochemical  Effects  of  Air  Pollu- 
tants   15:1-11 


CITY  OF  ST.  LOUIS  Office  of  the  Mayor, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri   63101 

Model  City  Agency 

Using  Transportation  to  Alleviate 
Poverty    15:1-284 

ST.  MARK'S  CHURCH  IN-THE-BOWERY   Second 
Avenue  at  10th  Street,  New  York,  New 
York   10003 

Creative  Arts  for  Alienated  Youth 
15:1-230 

STANFORD  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE   333  Ravenwood 
Avenue,  Menlo  Park,  California   94025 

Tomorrow's  Transportation   15:1-283 
Prevention  of  Crime  in  Transit 
Vehicles    15:1-291 
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STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  Stanford,  California 
94305 

Department  of  Education 

State  Financing  of  Public  and  Pri- 
vate Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education    15:1-186 

STATE  COUNCIL  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR 
VIRGINIA  Life  of  Virginia  Building, 
10th  Floor,  914  Capitol  Street, 
Richmond,  Virginia  23219 

Mechanisms  by  which  Universities 
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CITY  OF  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK   211  East 
Water  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 
13202 

Using  Transportation  to  Alleviate 
Poverty    15:1-284 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY   Syracuse,  New  York 
13210 

Project  Head  Start:  The  Urban  and 
Rural  Challenge    15:1-194 

SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION   2500 
Colorado  Avenue,  Santa  Monica,  Cali- 
fornia  90406 

Urban  and  Regional  Information 
Systems:  Support  for  Planning 
in  Metropolitan  Areas    15:1-320 

TAMPA  BAY  REGIONAL  PLANNING  COUNCIL 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Long-Range  Studies  of  Governmental 
Manpower  Requirements 
15:1-310 


Computers  and  Information  Systems  in 
Planning  and  Related  Governmental 
Functions    15:1-341 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE  Knoxville,  Tenne- 
see  37916 

Agricultural  Experimental  Station 

Impact  of  Agriculture  on  the  Agri- 
Business  Complex  of  Metropolitan 
Trade  Areas  in  Tennessee  15:1-151 

TEXAS  A&M  UNIVERSITY,  College  Station, 
Texas 

Texas  A&M  Research  Foundation  and 
the  Departments  of  Meteorology 
and  Plant  Science 

Time  and  Space  Study  of  Atmospheric 
Pollutants   15:1-4 

TEXAS  TECHNOLOGICAL  COLLEGE  Lubbock, 
Texas   79409 

School  of  Agriculture 

Inter-Basin  Diversion  of  Water:  A 
Texas  Case  Study  15:1-26 

Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Water  Management  in  the  High  Plains 
of  Texas  15:1-152 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  Austin,  Texas   78212 

Institute  of  Public  Affairs  and  the 
University  of  Texas  Research  Insti- 
tute 

Politics  in  a  Mexican  Community 
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School  of  Engineering 
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TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY   Philadalphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

School  of  Business 

Nonparticipation  of  Males  in  the 
Labor  Force  in  Urban  Poor  Areas 
15:1-64 


New  Analytical  Methods  for  Water 
Resources  Development   15:1-23 

University  Research  Institute  and  the 
Institute  of  Latin  American  Studies 

Biculturalism  Among  Students  of 
Japanese  Descent  in  Southern 
Brazil   15:1-98 


TENNESSEE  STATE  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
State  Planning  Office,  C2-208  Central 
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Subsonic  Aircraft  Noise  and  Sonic 
Boom  Human  Response  Studies 
15:1-300 

TRANSPORTATION  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency,  800  Indepen- 
dence Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Compatible  Land  Use  Planning  on 
and  Around  Airports    15:1-258 


TRAVELERS  RESEARCH  CENTER,  INC. 

TRC  Service  Corporation,  250  Consti- 
tution Plaza,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
06103 


Air  Pollution  Study  of  the  Capitol 
Region   15:1-1 

Air  Pollution  Mathematical  Model 
15:1-2 

Application  of  Newer  Technologies 
to  Health  Care  (Clinical  Labor- 
atory Procedures)    15:1-212 

A  Functional  Model  for  Assessing 
Hospital  Services   15:1-213 

A  Cost  Benefit  Analysis  of  Provid- 
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15:1-273 

State  Accident  Investigation 
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TRI-COUNTY  REGIONAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
Room  304,  Peoria  County  Courthouse, 
Peoria,  Illinois  61602 

Tri-County  Riverfront  Study 
15:1-239 

TRI-STATE  TRANSPORTATION  COMMISSION 
100  Church  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10007 


A  Prototype  Urban  Community  That 
Could  Float  on  a  Water  Body  Adja- 
cent to  an  Existing  Metropolitan 
Area    15:1-240 


TRW  SYSTEMS  GROUP   1  Space  Park,  Redondo 
Beach,  California 

California  Regional  Land-Use  Infor- 
mation System   15:1-249 

UNITED  NATIONS   Sales  Section,  United 
Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York 

Department  of  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs 

Planning  of  Metropolitan  Areas  and 
New  Towns    15:1-319 

UNITED  NATIONS  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
FOR  DOCUMENTATION  ON  HOUSING,  BUILDING 
AND  PLANNING  The  United  Nations  Econo- 
mic and  Social  Council,  United  Nations 
Building,  New  York,  New  York 

Mathematical  and  Statistical  Aspects 
of  Traffic    15:1-370 


UNITED  PLANNING  ORGANIZATION   1100  Vermont 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.   20005 

Neighborhood  Service  Center  Demon- 
stration Project   15:1-220 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

Civil  Rights  Commission   801  19th  Street, 
Washington,  D.C.   20425 

Riot  Data  Review   15:1-109 

Department  of  Commerce,  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Research  Washington,  D.C. 
20230 

Suburbanization  of  Employment  and 
Its  Effects  on  Job  Opportunities 
15:1-62 

Department  of  Commerce,  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  Washington,  D.C. 
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Washington,  D.C.   20234 
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15:1-296 

Department  of  Commerce,  National 
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nical Information,  Springfield, 
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Institute  for  Applied  Technology 
15:1-374 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment  Washington,  D.C.   20410 

Comprehensive  Law  Enforcement  and 

Crinimal  Justice  Programs 

15:1-114 
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15:1-283 
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Poverty   15:1-284 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Division  of  International 
Affairs   811  Vermont  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.   20411 
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Experience    15:1-174 

Aided  Self  Help  Housing  in  Africa 

15:1-175 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment  Urban  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration Washington,  D.C. 
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15:1-283 

Department  of  Interior,  Bureau 

of  Outdoor  Recreation   Washington, 
D.C.   20240 
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15:1-227 

A  Directory  of  Private  Organiza- 
tions Providing  Assistance 


in  Outdoor  Recreation    15:1-228 

Department  of  Interior  Washington,  D.C. 

Surface  Mining  and  Our  Environment 
15:1-48 

Department  of  Interior,  Bonneville 

Power  Administration   P.O.  Box  3621, 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 

Pacific  Northwest  Economic  Base 

Study  for  Power  Markets    15:1-137 

Department  of  Interior,  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Cost  of  Clean  Water    15:1-36 

Department  of  Interior,  Geological 
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Washington,  D.C.   20242 
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and  Space  Administration  Washington, 
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Department  of  Transportation,  Federal 
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90th  CONGRESS,  1st  SESSION,  JOINT  ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE,  SUBCOMITTEE  ON  ECO- 
NOMY IN  GOVERNMENT  Washington,  D.C. 
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House  of  Representatives,  The  Commi- 
tee  on  Government  Operations 
Washington,  D.C. 
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15:1-361 
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WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY  (ST.  LOUIS) 
St.  Louis,  Missouri   63130 
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Studies 


URBAN  LAND  INSTITUTE   1200  Eighteenth 
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UTAH  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  UTAH  WATER  RE- 
SEARCH LABORATORY  Logan,  Utah   84321 

Sequential  Water  Use  within  a 
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VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY  Nashville, 
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Department  of  Political  Science 

The  Politics  of  Suburbia 
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TRAL OFFICE)   #3  Gateway  Center,  Pitts- 
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"In-City"  Experimental  Low-Cost 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT  Burlington, 
Vermont 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Attitudes,  Opinions,  and  Goals 
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Planning  and  Development 
15:1-144 
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KEY  TO  SYMBOLS 


The  following  letter  designations  are  used 
throughout  this  journal: 

(a)  --  indicates  the  principal  investi- 

gator^) or  project  director. 

(b)  --  indicates  the  status  of  research 

and/or  publication. 

(c)  --  indicates  the  agency  conducting 

the  research,  together  with  the 
sponsorship,  if  given. 

(d)  --  indicates  any  previous  Digest 

report, 
m  --  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a  sur- 
name where,  for  any  reason,  the 
full  name  of  a  person  is  not 
known  to  us. 
(CRZ)  --  initials  at  the  end  of  an  abstract 
indicate  the  person  preparing  it, 
or,  if  this  is  not  known,  the 
source  from  which  the  abstract 
was  obtained. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  ISSUE 


As  we  reported  last  time,  interest  in 
national  urbanization  policy  continues  to 
grow  and  develop.   In  the  United  States 
the  report  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  Urban  and 
Rural  America:   Policies  for  Future  Growth 
(Item  202),  has  now  become  available,  and 
hopefully  will  prove  to  be  a  seminal  doc- 
ument.  In  Europe  the  report  entitled  The 
Future  Patterns  and  Forms  of  Urban  Settle- 
ments (Item  248)  summarizing  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  international  conference  on 
the  subject  held  at  Amsterdam  in  the  fall 
of  1966  is  also  now  available,  as  is 
Constantinos  Doxiadis'  new  book  Ekistics : 
An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Human 
Settlements  (Item  288).   Other  research 
projects  on  the  subject  on  which  we  report 
in  this  issue  are  Rene  Bussiere's  inter- 
esting theoretical  work  at  the  Centre  de 
Recherche  d'Urbanisme,  in  Paris  (Items  249 
and  274);  a  number  of  Swedish  studies 
(Items  253,  254,  261);  British  studies 
(250  and  251);  Polish  studies  (260);  a 
Yugoslavian  study  (255);  and  the  research 
program  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (Item  293). 

Another  tendency  deserving  comment  is  the 
growing  research  role,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  of  the  so-called  PIG's 
(short  for  public  interest  groups),  espe- 
cially those  consisting  of  or  serving 
public  officials.   Given  the  increasing 
decision-making  and  administrative  burdens 
which  state  and  local  officials  of  various 
kinds  must  bear  these  days,  they  are  turn- 
ing more  and  more  to  their  professional 
associations  for  guidance  and  assistance, 
and  the  associations,  in  turn,  are  respond- 
ing by  stepping  up  their  own  research 
activities.   In  this  issue,  we  have  report- 
ed on  the  activities  of  nine  such  groups, 
as  follows: 

The  National  Governor's  Conference 
Item  230  describes  the  new  research 


program  of  NGC,  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernors themselves  are  playing  an 
active  role,  while  Item  225  comments 
on  one  of  its  recent  reports,  The 
States  and  Urban  Problems. 

The  American  Association  of  State 

Highway  Officials 

Item  168,  The  Federal  Aid  Program 
After  1975  discusses  AASHO's  think- 
ing about  future  directions  of 
policy  in  the  highway  field. 

The  National  Association  of  County 

Officials 

Items  192,  Guide  to  County  Organi- 
zation and  138,  Outdoor  Recreation, 
are  publications  prepared  recently 
for  its  members  by  NACO,  while  193, 
Change  in  Suburban  Counties  is  an 
earlier  study  which  it  reprinted 
and  distributed. 

U.  S.  Conference  of  Mayors 

Item  297,  The  Mayor  and  Federal 
Aid  was  recently  prepared  by  this 
organization  on  a  topic  of  prime 
interest  to  its  membership. 

The  International  City  Managers' 

Association 

Item  184  reports  on  the  latest 
edition  of  ICMA's  standard  reference 
work,  The  Municipal  Year  Book. 

The  National  League  of  Cities 

NLC  has  recently  completed  and  sent 
out  to  its  members  a  number  of 
studies,  and  we  have  reported  on 
seven  of  them.   These  are  Items  40, 
Education  and  Manpower  Strategies 
for  Deprived  Urban  Neighborhoods: 
The  Model  Cities  Approach;  68, 
Public  Information  and  Civil  Dis- 
orders ;  69,  Suppression  of  Civil 
Disorder  in  Pre-Riot,  Trans-Riot, 
and  Civil  Disturbance  Situations; 
97,  The  Poor  and  the  Planners: 
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157,  Air  Space  Utilization;  205, 
Capital  Improvements  Programming: 
A  Guide  for  Small  Cities,  Towns, 
ISoroughs  and  Counties;  and  2 
Survey  of  the  Administration  of 
Construction  Codes  in  Selected 
Metropolitan  Areas. 

The  American  Society  of  Planning 

Officials 

Three  reports  recently  completed  by 
ASPO  as  part  of  its  research  pro- 
gram are  reported  here,  Items  126, 
The  Urban  Planner  in  Health  Planning; 
135,  Neighborhood  Service  Facilities; 
and  222,  Problems  of  Zoning  and  Land- 
Use  Regulation. 

National  Association  of  Housing  and 

Redevelopment  Officials 

Three  NAHRO  projects  are  also 
reported,  one  recently  initiated, 
Item  104,  Housing  in  the  Metro- 
politan Plan,  and  two  recently 
completed,  Items  107,  The  Moving 
Picture:   A  Survey  of  Centralized 
Relocation,  and  108, Relocation 
Becomes  a  Program  in  New  Haven, 
1956-67. 

National  Service  to  Regional  Councils 
Established  quite  recently  as  a 
joint  effort  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  County  Officials  to  serve 
the  needs  of  regional  councils  of 
governmental  officials,  this  organ- 
ization has  now  added  a  quarterly 
Regional  Review   to  its  growing 


list  of  publications,  as  reported 
in  Item  2. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  on  the  research 
activities  of  these  organizations,  < 
posed  primarily  of  public  officials,  re- 
ports on  current  projects  or  recent  pub- 
lications  of  a  number  of  other  pub] 
interest  groups,  such  as  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation,  the  Citizens  Conference 
on  State  Legislatures,  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  the  Council  of 
Planning  Librarians,  the  National  Book 
Committee,  and  the  States  Action  Center, 
Inc.,  are  also  included. 

There  are,  of  course,  any  number  of  other 
timely  and  significant  and  frequently 
fascinating  projects  below  which  could 
and  should  be  highlighted.   Unfortunately, 
to  do  so  would  stretch  this  column  beyond 
any  reasonable  length.   We  have,  however, 
done  our  best  to  assist  the  reader  to  find 
those  which  are  of  special  interest  to 
him.   This  issue  contains  cumulative  indexes 
for  the  two  issues  of  Volume  15.   We  have 
also  added  a  few  new  categories  to  the 
subject  index--noise  control,  electronic 
data  processing,  mathematical  models, 
bibliographies,  and  new  periodicals. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  addition  of 
Mr.  G.  Pavlu  of  the  Institutul  de  Studii 
si  Proiectare  Pentru  Constructii,  as  our 
Roumanian  correspondent. 

As  always,  comments  on  ways  to  improve 
the  usefulness  and  convenience  of  the 
Digest  to  its  readers  will  be  welcomed. 
(SK) 
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UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


I.  Physical  Environment 


•  AIR 


1.   AIR  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  AND  CONTROL 
(PHILADELPHIA) 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Preliminary 
summary  completed  and  published.   Avail- 
able from  National  Service  to  Regional 
Councils,  1700  K  Street,  N.  W. ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.   20006.   (c)  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Fels  Institute  of 
Local  and  State  Government,  under  spon- 
sorship of  Regional  Conference  of 
Elected  Officials.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Define  the  requirements  for  devel- 
opment of  an  air  resource  management  and 
control  system  appropriate  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  in  the  11-county,  tri-state 
region  surrounding  Philadelphia,  and  spe- 
cifically, to  determine  the  governmental 
machinery  and  arrangement  through  which 
such  a  system  can  operate  effectively.   The 
governmental  aspects  of  the  study  include: 
(1)  analysis  of  the  impact  of  air  pollutants 
on  health;  (2)  examination  of  control  system 
technology  and  standards;  (3)  review  of 
existing  law  and  programs  for  controlling 
air  pollution  in  the  region;  (4)  analysis 
of  possible  alternative  governmental  devices 
appropriate  to  meet  the  region's  air  pollu- 
tion problem;  and  (5)  consideration  of  the 
economic  effect  of  abatement  strategies. 

Findings .   The  study  offers  evidence  that 
autonomous  local  units  of  government  can 
join  together  in  a  cooperative  venture  to 
solve  a  common  problem.   It  recommends 
that  an  interstate  agency,  encompassing 
the  11  counties,  be  created  to  plan,  manage, 
and  control  the  region's  increasing  air 


pollution  problem;  that  this  agency  be 
invested  with  the  full  force  and  power  of 
the  states,  and  be  charged  with  responsi- 
bility and  commensurate  authority  to  develop 
and  administer  an  integrated  air  resource 
management  and  control  system.   A  suggested 
compact  model  for  the  creation  of  such  an 
agency  is  being  prepared  as  a  final  step 
in  the  study.   (CLS) 


2.   AIR  POLLUTION  MONITORING  PROJECT 
(CANADA) 

(a)  J.  L.  Sullivan.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Canadian  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare,  in  cooperation  with 
agencies  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  under  sponsorship  of  De- 
partment of  National  Health  and  Welfare 
of  Canada.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  evaluate  monitoring  of  all 
contaminants  found  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  national  capital  region  with  the  objec- 
tive of  identifying  the  principal  sources, 
and  establishing  air  quality  criteria  for 
Canada. 

Method.   Sampling  stations  have  been  set 
up  throughout  the  area  and  observations 
will  continue  for  several  years  to  assess 
causes  and  trends  caused  by  increasing 
development  or  control  of  pollution.   Spe- 
cial attention  is  to  be  given  to  assessing 
the  contribution  to  air  pollution  by  motor 
vehicles.   The  program  will  ultimately  be 
integrated  with  another  sampling  program 
being  organized  throughout  Canada.   (SIE) 


3.   SEPARATION  AND  ESTIMATION  OF  AIRBORNE 
PARTICULATES 

(a)  Philip  W.  West,  James  W.  Robinson, 
and  Sham  L.  Sachdev.   (b)  In  process. 
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(c)  Louisiana  State  University,  under 

sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  project,  which  continues 
along  lines  already  established,  places 
some  emphasis  on  the  study  of  selenium. 
Recently,  the  investigators  announced  their 
findings  of  selenium  in  all  papers  includ- 
ing cigarette  paper.   They  feel  that  sele- 
nium in  cigarette  smoke  may  be  associated 
with  emphysema  and  lung  cancer.   Also,  se- 
lenium present  in  all  papers  means  that 
the  disposal  of  solid  wastes  must  result 
in  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  by  sele- 
nium compounds  emitted  during  incineration. 
(SIE) 


4. 


FEASIBILITY  STUDY  OF  LATENT  ICE  NUCLEI 
IN  WEATHER  MODIFICATION  RESEARCH 


(a)  Griffith  Mon  Morgan,  Jr.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  E.  Bollay  Associates, 
Inc.,  under  sponsorship  of  National 
Science  Foundation,  Environmental 
Sciences  Division.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  whether  ice  nuclei 
can  be  generated  in  polluted  atmosphere  by 
the  release  of  iodine  vapor.   A  positive 
result  may  have  important  bearing  upon  our 
understanding  of  the  inadvertent  effects 
of  weather  modification  due  to  air  pollu- 
tion.  Preliminary  research  suggests  the 
possibility  that  certain  types  of  atmo- 
spheric pollution,  especially  exhaust 
vapors  from  automobiles  using  leaded  gas- 
oline, will  react  with  iodine  vapor  to 
produce  vast  numbers  of  very  active  ice 
nuclei. 

Method.   Measure  the  background  level  of 
ice  nuclei  in  a  polluted  urban  area  such 
as  Denver,  then  release  iodine  vapor  and 
determine  the  increase  in  the  level  of  ice 
nuclei  detected.   A  continuous  ice  nuclei 
detector  developed  by  the  investigating 
agency  based  upon  a  basic  patent  from 
NCAR  will  be  used  as  a  detector,  and  flown 
on  an  NCAR  aircraft.   (SIE) 


INVESTIGATION  OF  CLIMATIC  CHANGES 


(a)  Helmut  E.  Landsberg.   (b)  In 
process.   Findings  to  date  presented 
in  two  papers,  "Micrometeorological 
Temperature  Differentiation  through 
Urbanization"  and 'Climates  and  Urban 


Planning,"  at  the  symposium  on  Urban 
Climates  and  Building  Climatology, 
held  under  auspices  of  World  Meteo- 
rological Organization  at  Brussels, 
October  15-25,  1968.   (c)  University 
of  Maryland,  Institute  for  Fluid 
Dynamics  and  Applied  Mathematics,  under 
sponsorship  of  National  Science  Foun- 
dation,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Effects  of  urbanization  on  all 
climatic  elements  are  being  studied  in  a 
rural  area  that  is  being  transformed  into 
a  town  area.   A  case  study  is  being  made 
of  the  new  community,  Columbia,  Maryland, 
in  the  Washington-Baltimore  area. 

Previous  Research.   A.  Kratzer,  Das  Stadtklima. 
1957,  and  "Air  Over  Cities,"  Public  Health 
Service  Symposium  Volume,  SEC  Technical 
Report  A  62-5. 

Method.   Standard  microclimatological 
observations,  including  infrared  temperature 
measurements,  are  being  made  in  the  town 
area,  and  compared  with  stations  outside 
the  present  and  prospective  town  area.   Sta- 
tionary observations  are  supplemented  by 
mobile  surveys  in  selected  weather  situa- 
tions . 

Findings .   Even  in  absence  of  artificial 
heat  sources,  positive  temperature  anom- 
alies appear  even  in  relatively  small  built- 
up  areas.   Radiative  cooling  after  sunset 
shows  retardation  caused  by  buildings  and 
parking  lots  in  close  proximity.   Even 
when  cooling  is  caused  by  thunder  showers, 
the  heat  stored  in  walls  and  pavements 
quickly  overcomes  evaporative  and  advective 
cooling.   Runoff  characteristics  are  radi- 
cally changed  in  built-up  sections.   Green 
spaces  and  water  surfaces  are  helpful 
features  in  mitigating  the  climatic  effects 
of  urbanization.   (HEL) 


I  LAND 


EFFECTS  OF  WASTE  EFFLUENTS  ON  THE 
PLASTICITY  OF  EARTH  MATERIALS 


(a)  W.  Arthur  White  and  M.  Katherine 
Kyriazis.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  as  Environmental 
Geology  Notes  Number  23,  by  the  Illinois 
State  Geological  Survey,  Urbana,  111. 
61801,  July,  1968.   23  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  State  of  Illinois, 
State  Geological  Survey.   (d)  Phase  one 
of  this  project  reported  in  13:2-69. 
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Problem.   Investigate  the  effects  of  various 
materials  found  in  waste  effluents  on  the 
plastic  properties  of  clay  minerals.    The 
first  phase  of  the  study  demonstrated  that 
soap,  detergent,  and  water  softener  did 
affect  the  plasticity  of  clay  minerals  less 
than  two  microns  in  size.   The  second  phase 
dealt  with  the  changes  effected  in  the 
plastic  properties  of  five  natural  clays, 
each  containing  one  or  more  minerals,  by 
additions  of  a  soap,  nine  detergents,  two 
water  softeners,  a  starch,  and  a  fabric 
softener. 

Method.   For  the  first  phase  of  the  study, 
half  of  each  illite,  kaolinite,  and  mixed- 
layer  clay  sample  was  washed  free  of  solu- 
ble salts  and  the  clay-size  fraction  was 
removed  from  the  sand  and  silty  impurities 
in  the  clay.   The  clay-size  fractions  of 
the  illitic,  kaolinitic,  and  mixed-layer 
clays,  and  the  two  unpurified  montmorilloni- 
tic  clays  were  treated  with  various  con- 
centrations of  a  water  softener,  detergent, 
and  soap.   For  the  second  part,  the  remain- 
ing halves  of  the  samples  were  treated  with 
various  additives--water  softeners,  deter- 
gents, soap,  fabric  softener,  and  starch-- 
without  previous  treatment. 

Findings .   Deposits  of  earth  materials  that 
are  normally  stable  may  be  significantly 
affected  when  saturated  with  effluents  from 
septic  tanks,  oxidation  ponds,  refuse  sites, 
and  landfills.   In  potential  industrial 
and  residential  developments  where  waste 
materials  are  to  be  disposed  of  by  such 
methods,  it  is  essential  that  developers, 
architects,  contractors,  home  owners,  and 
business  men  be  aware  that  some  earth  mate- 
rials may  become  unstable  when  exposed  to 
effluents  from  these  installations.   Soils 
should  be  tested  to  determine  whether  they 
would  remain  stable  under  the  existing 
topographic  and  geologic  conditions  after 
being  saturated  for  a  period  of  time  with 
waste  effluents. 

The  natural  moisture  content,  the  amount 
of  clay  in  the  earth  materials,  the  clay 
minerals  present,  the  plasticity  indexes 
of  the  earth  materials,  the  topography  and 
drainage,  and  the  geology  of  the  area  should 
all  be  known  to  the  developer  of  an  area. 
In  areas  where  the  earth  materials  contain 
montmorillonite  with  calcium  as  the  ex- 
changeable cation,  the  effluents  may  in- 
crease the  swelling  by  exchanging  their 
sodium  for  the  exchangeable  calcium  on  the 
clay.   Considerable  movement  can  occur  as 
the  result  of  swelling  of  the  clay  during 
the  wet  season  and  shrinkage  during  the 


dry  season,  and  such  changes  should  be 
considered  when  foundations  and  buildings 
are  designed. 

In  a  1966  report,  Rolf  SBderblom  pointed 
out  that  in  the  vicinity  of  a  railroad 
station  in  northern  Sweden,  the  normal 
clay  on  which  a  waste  dump  was  located 
became  quick  in  three  years  because  of 
phosphates  leached  from  the  wastes.   (A 
quick  clay  is  stable  until  disturbed;  it 
then  becomes  fluid  and  flows  as  a  viscous 
liquid.)   Possible  conditions  concerning 
Illinois  soils  are  discussed  in  this  report, 
(JS) 


7.   ENVIRONMENTAL  GEOLOGY  DIGEST 


This  past  summer,  the  State  Geological 
Survey  of  the  University  of  Kansas  pub- 
lished the  first  issue  of  its  new  quarterly, 
the  Environmental  Geology  Digest.   Editors 
are  Paul  L.  Hilpman  and  Gary  F.  Stewart. 
The  Digest's  purpose  is  to  promote  commu- 
nication between  geologists  and  other 
earth  scientists  concerned  with  man's  use 
of  the  physical  environment.   Entries 
include  descriptions  of  active  and  com- 
pleted research  projects,  recent  and 
forthcoming  papers,  and  forthcoming  insti- 
tutes and  conferences.   Within  each  of 
these  categories,  materials  are  arranged 
alphabetically  by  state,  except  for  Canada. 

Abstracts  and  brief  items  of  interest  are 
welcomed  from  researchers.   All  communica- 
tion should  be  addressed  to  Environmental 
Geology  Digest,  State  Geological  Survey 
of  Kansas,  The  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kan.   66044.   Copies  available 
upon  request.   No  charge.   (JS) 


l WATER 


THE  WATER  RESOURCES  OF  CHILE:   AN 
ECONOMIC  METHOD  FOR  ANALYZING  A  KEY 
RESOURCE  IN  A  NATION'S  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Nathaniel  Wollman.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore, 
Md.   21218,  August  26,  1968,  296  pp. 
$7.50  per  copy.   Library  of  Congress 
Catalogue  Card  No.  68-17312.   (c) 
University  of  New  Mexico,  Department 
of  Economics,  under  sponsorship  of 
Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.  and 
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the  Latin  American  Institute  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  book,  the  investigator 
explains  the  economic  model  he  developed 
by  which  to  project  Chile's  water  require- 
ments to  the  year  1985.   In  the  course  of 
an  analysis  of  eleven  water  resource  regions 
comprising  nineteen  provinces,  he  surveys 
the  pattern  of  land  use  for  agriculture; 
the  experience  with  governmental  irriga- 
tion projects;  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
municipal  uses  of  water;  the  advisability 
of  waste  treatment  and  waste  dilution;  and 
the  costs  of  water  storage  and  of  regulating 
surface  flow.   Because  the  problems  of  Chile 
in  managing  its  water  resources  are  typical 
of  those  experienced  by  other  economically 
developing  countries,  the  procedures  used  in 
this  study  are  adaptable  to  water  develop- 
ment programs  elsewhere,  particularly  to 
countries  of  Latin  America  that  share  with 
Chile  a  common  cultural  background. 

Previous  Research.   The  investigator  di- 
rected research  for  the  following:   Water 
Supply  and  Demand,  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources,  1960;  and  The  Value  of  Water  in 
Alternative  Uses  (a  study  on  water  use  in 
the  San  Juan  and  Rio  Grande  Basins  of  New 
Mexico),  published  by  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  Press,  1962. 

Method.   Research  was  conducted  by  the 
investigator  in  Chile.   (JS) 


9.   THE  POLITICO-ADMINISTRATIVE  ASPECTS 
OF  WATER  DEVELOPMENT  IN  MONTANA 


(a)  Richard  G.  Sheridan.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  and  available  under  the  title, 
Water,  Water  Everywhere  —  But? ,  from  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Center,  Montana 
State  University,  Bozeman,  Mont.   59715, 
June,  1968,  mimeo,  287  pp.   $2.00  per 
copy.   (c)  Montana  State  University, 
Water  Resources  Research  Center,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  study  describes  the  political- 
administrative  environment  in  which  natural 
resources  decision-making  takes  place; 
surveys  administrative  theory  pointing  out 
desirable  changes;  recommends  action  in 
the  light  of  theory;  and  points  out  the 
difficulties  that  will  be  encountered  in 
effecting  such  changes.   Although  the 
emphasis  is  upon  needed  changes  in  Montana, 
much  of  the  material  is  relevant  to  problems 


in  other  states,  the  federal  government, 
and  in  the  natural  resources  field  in 
general. 

Previous  Research.   Richard  G.  Sheridan, 
Bibliography  on  Montana's  Water  and 
Related  Lands  Resources,  December,  1966, 
mimeo.,  81  pp.;  and  Richard  G.  Sheridan, 
Natural  Resources  Administration  in  the 
Fifty  States,  June,  1967,  mimeo.,  268  p  .-- 
a  presentation  in  outline  form  of  the 
agencies  engaged  in  natural  resources  ad- 
ministration in  the  fifty  states  including 
agency  powers  and  duties.   Both  available 
upon  request  from  address  listed  in  (b). 
No  charge.   (RGS) 


10.   THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF  WATER 
RESOURCES  PLANNING 


(a)  Hubert  R.  Marshall.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  Stanford  University, 
Department  of  Political  Science, 
under  sponsorship  of  Resources  for 
the  Future,  Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  synthesize  studies  of  the 
economics  of  water  resources  investment 
with  the  politics  and  administration  of 
water  development  into  a  work  on  the 
political  economy  of  water  development. 

As  a  result  of  studies  undertaken  in 
recent  years,  there  are  available  proce- 
dures for  economic  analysis  and  system 
planning  which  provide  greatly  improved 
opportunities  for  assuring  wise  allocation 
of  investment  in  natural  resources.   Also 
in  recent  years,  there  has  been  produced 
a  voluminous  literature  on  legislative 
behavior,  organizational  theory,  and  the 
sociology  of  the  professions  (loyalty  to 
professional  standards  vs.  loyalty  to 
agency)  which  bear  upon  the  problem  of 
applying  techniques  of  economic  analysis 
and  system  planning  to  achieve  best  use 
of  resources.   However,  these  two  fields 
of  study  have  not  previously  been  integrated 
satisfactorily.   (SIE) 


11.   ALLOCATIVE  IMPACTS  OF  FEDERAL  AND 
STATE  WATER  DEVELOPMENT  LAW 


(a)  David  L.  Shapiro.   (b)  In  process. 
This  is  an  initial  study  to  be  ex- 
panded later.   (c)  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles),  Department 
of  Economics,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
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Office  of  Water  Resources  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  the  effects  of  water  law 
on  the  allocation  and  development  of  water. 
The  effects  of  water  law  have  been  noticed 
in  settlement  patterns  of  agricultural 
land,  in  the  allocation  of  water  between 
urban  and  agricultural  uses,  and  in  the 
division  of  water  between  in-stream  and 
consumptive  uses,  in  addition  to  other 
allocational  and  development  aspects. 

Method.   The  economic  forces  leading  to 
governmental  intervention  into  the  allo- 
cational process  will  be  analyzed  including 
contributions  of  the  legal  process  itself. 
The  development  statutes  and  their  subse- 
quent court  construction  will  be  studied 
in  depth.   An  attempt  will  then  be  made 
to  synthesize  the  legal  and  economic  analy- 
ses in  order  to  determine  the  allocational 
impacts,  by  way  of  the  alterations  of 
property  rights  involved.   The  specific 
area  of  inquiry  is  the  Central  Valley 
Project  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Sacramento 
River  Diverters  case  and  public  vs.  private 
power  controversy.   (DLS) 


12.   WATER  RESOURCES  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND 
PLANS  FOR  WESTERN  REGIONAL  WATER 
DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  E.  A.  Engelbert.   (b)  Completion 
expected  by  September  30,  1968. 
Findings  to  be  made  available  for  use 
by  officials  of  State  of  California, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Western  States  Water  Council  on  Water 
Development  in  connection  with  pro- 
jected studies  of  inter-basin  diver- 
sions,  (c)  University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles),  Department  of  Political 
Science  and  the  Water  Resources  Center, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Water 
Resources  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Analyze  the  development  of  water 
resources  in  California  in  relationship  to 
plans  and  programs  for  western  regional 
water  development.   The  State  of  Califor- 
nia's water  resources  figure  prominently  in 
proposals  for  western-wide  water  development 
and  inter-basin  transfers.   No  adequate  pic- 
ture is  available  concerning  the  forces, 
influences,  and  conflicts  that  have  shaped 
the  California  State  Water  Plan.   In  view 
of  plans  formulated  in  the  West  for  inter- 
basin  diversions,  a  study  of  the  agreements 


reached  in  the  formulation  of  the  Plan  and 
the  arrangements  established  for  its  imple- 
mentation become  increasingly  important  for 
further  federal  and  state  decision  making 
in  the  water  resources  field. 

Method.   (1)  Examine  newspaper  files,  offi- 
cial documents,  and  reports;  (2)  interview 
major  water  leaders  and  participants  in 
crucial  decisions;  and  (3)  examine  the  influ- 
ence of  political,  economic,  sectional,  and 
other  groups  in  determining  specific  features 
of  the  Plan.   (SIE) 


13.   POLITICS  OF  THE  INSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  WATER  INDUSTRY 

(a)  Vincent  Ostrom.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Indiana  University,  Water  Resources 
Research  Center.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Analyze  and  indicate  the  behavioral 
characteristics  of  the  American  political 
system  that  affect  development  of  the  water 
industry.   Allegations  of  institutional 
failure  among  water  resource  institutions 
are  frequently  extended  to  include  allega- 
tions regarding  failure  of  the  American 
political  system  more  generally,  for  not 
being  able  to  devise  an  effective  settle- 
ment of  the  institutional  arrangements  for 
water  resource  development.   There  are  cer- 
tain characteristic  patterns  that  derive  from 
the  political  terms  and  conditions  involved 
in  the  structure  and  conduct  of  American 
political  institutions,  which  can  be  stated 
rather  explicitly.   The  criteria  of  legal 
and  political  feasibility  can  then  be  added 
to  criteria  of  engineering  and  economic 
feasibility  as  general  criteria  bearing  upon 
the  development  of  water  resources  and  the 
design  of  institutional  arrangement. 

Method.  The  study  will  be  based  in  part  on 
the  investigator's  previous  work  concerning 
the  California  water  industry.   (AFA) 


14.   BENEFITS  FROM  INTEGRATED  WATER  MANAGE- 
MENT IN  THE  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN 
REGION 


(a)  Leonard  Zobler  and  George  W.  Carey. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Columbia  University, 
Barnard  College,  Departments  of  Geology 
and  Geography,  and  Teachers  College, 
Department  of  Social  Studies,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   To  determine  the  increase  in  the 
effective  water  supply  of  the  New  York  Met- 
ropolitan Region  that  can  be  attained  by 
integrating  the  management  of  the  separate 
water  systems  presently  responsible  for  the 
procurement,  treatment,  and  distribution  of 
water  within  the  area.   Expansion  of  supply 
is  to  be  attained  without  development  of 
new  source  areas. 

Method.   (1)  Assemble  basic  water  facts; 
(2)  analyze  operations  of  the  region's  sep- 
arate water  producing  units;  (3)  design  a 
simulation  model;  and  (4)  formulate  prelim- 
inary suggestions  for  a  water  authority.  (LZ) 


16.   THE  EFFECT  OF  "1ALL 

DRAINAGE  BASINS 


15.   URBAN  WATER  POLITICS  AND  DECISION 
MAKING  IN  THE  DETROIT  METROPOLITAN 
REGION 


(a)  William  R.  Gable,  George  M.  Walker, 
Lyle  E.  Craine,  and  Robert  S.  Friedman. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  University  of 
Michigan,  Institute  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of 
Water  Resources  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  a  conceptual  structure  for 
the  decision-making  process  as  it  relates 
to  water  resources  in  the  Detroit  Metropol- 
itan Region.   Institutional  relations  as 
they  affect  water  resource  actions  provide 
the  central  focus  for  investigation.   The 
main  approach  is  to  study  the  political 
process  as  it  provides  the  interlinkages 
among  institutions,  and  thus  motivates  and 
conditions  decisions  that  will  be  made  by 
each. 

Method.   (1)  Examine  appropriate  literature. 
(2)  Conduct  interviews  with  principal  actors 
and  other  "water  inf luentials"  in  the  met- 
ropolitan area.   Interviewing  strategies 
will  be  adapted  to  different  needs.   It  is 
anticipated  that  questionnaires  will  be 
employed  in  surveying  differences  of  per- 
ceptions of  the  various  interests  in  water 
resources.   (3)  Develop  an  information- 
political  model  for  one  river  basin  in  the 
metropolitan  fringe  to  illustrate  political 
interactions  between  water  interests  in  the 
fringe  area  and  the  water  interest  in  the 
metropolitan  core.   (4)  Identify  and  eval- 
uate political  decisions  and  arrangements  in 
water  affairs  in  terms  of  criteria  for 
optimum  water  use.   (WRG) 


(a)  P.  L.  Hilpman,  G.  F.  Stewart,  R.  J. 
Dingman,  F.  B.  Cross,  and  H.  P.  Die 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  State  of  Kansas, 
State  Geological  Survey  and  State 
Biological  Survey,  in  cooperation  with 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Water  Resources 
Division,  and  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  investigate  the  physical  and 
biological  changes  that  occur  in  small 
drainage  basins  during  the  transition  from 
rural  to  urban  land  use. 

Subprograms  of  the  project  will  determine: 
(1)  effects  of  urbanization  on  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  runoff;  (2)  usefulness  of 
farm  ponds  as  indicators  of  antecedent 
climatological  conditions  in  drainage  basins 
studies;  (3)  the  effect  of  vegetation,  slope, 
and  soils  on  runoff;  (4)  the  influence  of 
directional  storms  on  hydrographs  in  small 
drainage  basins;  (5)  assets  and  liabilities 
of  upland  waste  disposal  sites  and  their 
relationships  to  surface  and  subsurface 
water  quality;  (6)  the  usefulness  of  analog 
and  digital  modeling  techniques  in  predicting 
the  effects  of  urbanization  on  drainage 
basin  performance;  (7)  the  usefulness  of 
remote  sensing  devices  in  drainage  basin 
studies;  and  (8)  the  value  of  drainage  basin 
analysis  in  land-use  planning. 

Method.   Initial  phase  of  the  project  will 
consist  of  a  complete  survey  of  the  geolog- 
ical, zoological,  and  botanical  conditions 
of  a  small  (four  square-mile)  rural  drainage 
basin  adjacent  to  a  rapidly  expanding  urban 
area.   After  completion  of  the  survey  the 
drainage  basin  will  be  reevaluated  on  an 
annual  basis  during  a  four-  to  five-year 
period  in  an  attempt  to  correlate  changes 
noted  with  increasing  urban  influence. 
Meteorological  and  hydrologic  data  will  be 
recorded  continually  throughout  the  study 
period.   (PLH) 


17.   SYSTEMS  METHODOLOGY  FOR  WATER-RESOURCE 
PLANNING  IN  A  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
CONTEXT 


(a)   R.  T.  McLaughlin.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Department  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering,  (d)  None. 
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Problem.   Investigate  the  use  of  mathemat- 
ical models  and  systems  analysis  in  planning 
for  comprehensive  development  of  water 
resources  in  river  basins  or  other  hydrologic 
units.   The  relationship  of  such  develop- 
ments to  the  social  and  economic  activity 
of  the  region  in  which  the  unit  is  located 
is  also  being  considered. 

Method.   An  existing  mathematical  model  for 
simulating  a  single  multi-purpose  reservoir 
is  being  modified  for  more  sophisticated 
handling  of  operating  decisions  during  the 
simulation.   Simplified  mathematical  models 
are  being  investigated  for  possible  use  in 
obtaining  approximate  answers  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  planning  study.   Results  of 
the  simplified  models  are  being  checked 
against  results  of  simulation.   (RTM) 


18.   WATER  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
MANAGEMENT  MODEL 

(a)  Robert  H.  Harmeson.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  State  of  Illinois,  State  Water 
Survey,  with  additional  support  from 
Water  Resources  Council.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Create  a  detailed  water  resource 
development  and  management  model  that  will 
serve  state  and  local  planners  in  meeting 
present  and  future  water  needs. 

Method.   A  systems  analysis  approach  is 
being  used  so  that  all  elements  of  water 
resource  development  are  input  for  the 
model.   Thus,  principal  elements  (supply 
sources,  treatment,  storage,  transmission, 
distribution,  disposal,  and  reuse)  can  be 
viewed  as  a  whole  and  in  relation  to  each 
other.   From  detailed  analyses  of  each 
element,  the  model  will  provide  alternative 
schemes  of  development  and  management  on 
the  basis  of  the  available  water  resource, 
present  and  future  demands  for  water,  and 
costs.   (RHH) 


19.   STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  WATER  CON- 
SUMPTION 

(a)  Sandor  Csallany.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  State  of  Illinois,  State  Water 
Survey.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Based  on  an  earlier  study  of 
water  consumption  in  the  Embarras  River 
basin  (which  suggested  that,  by  using 
selected  basic  data  and  making  a  few  adjust- 
ments on  key  factors  affecting  water  con- 


sumption, a  relationship  exists  between 
gallons  per  capita  per  day  and  the  size  of 
the  communities  in  a  river  basin  for  metered 
records  of  water  use),  the  current  project 
was  initiated  to:  (1)  refine  the  total 
estimated  water  consumption  by  public 
water  works  in  Illinois;  (2)  evaluate 
whether  or  not  similar  relationships  be- 
tween water  consumption  and  population 
exist  in  other  river  basins;  and  (3)  make 
a  statistical  analysis  of  water  consumption 
by  digital  computer. 

Method.   To  collect  the  basic  data,  "Water 
Resources"  questionnaires  were  sent  to  all 
public  water  works  (incorporated  places) 
in  Illinois.   A  90  percent  return  was 
achieved  by  sending  questionnaires  several 
times  to  nonanswering  water  works.   The 
questionnaire  was  designed  to  obtain  infor- 
mation on  the  date  of  installation  of 
water  works,  source  of  supply,  percent  of 
daily  pumpage  metered,  average  daily 
pumpage  subdivided  by  number  of  persons 
served  by  the  water  works,  and  percent  of 
total  pumpage  treated.   The  collected  basic 
data  were  tabulated  and  grouped  according 
to  source  (groundwater,  surface  water). 
The  effects  of  these  factors  on  water 
consumption  are  being  studied  by  computer. 
(SC) 


20.   MULTISTRUCTURAL  DEMAND  MODELS  FOR 
WATER  REQUIREMENT  FORECASTING 

(a)  George  W.  Reid  and  James  A. 
Constantin.   (b)  In  process.   (c) 
University  of  Oklahoma,  University 
Research  Institute  and  School  of  Civil 
Engineering  and  Environmental  Sciences, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Water 
Resources  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Development  of  multistructural 
demand  models  to  predict  future  municipal 
and  industrial  water  requirements  for  a 
metropolitan  area,  and  which  can  be  adapted 
to  predicting  other  service  needs  as  well. 
Design  and  construction  of  municipal  and 
industrial  water  facilities  require  knowl- 
edge of  future  needs.   Water  supply  facil- 
ities must  be  properly  planned  and  exe- 
cuted or  diseconomy  of  scale  "managerial 
efficiency"  can  develop  prematurely. 
Generally  system  design  involves  principles 
and  phenomena  not  altogether  understood; 
as  a  consequence,  resulting  mathematical 
models  are  very  complex.   With  computers, 
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mathematical  models  can  be  constructed  which 
integrate  social-economic  factors  in  per- 
spective. 

Method.   Essential  to  projecting  service 
(water)  requirements  is  the  projection  of 
the  population  to  be  served.   The  population 
of  the  nation,  region,  and  urban  cluster 
are  being  forecast  by  the  cohort-survival 
method.  These  populations  represent  condi- 
tions if  the  past  trends  continue  unchanged. 
Essentially  multipliers,  both  horizontal 
and  vertical,  are  being  developed  to  enable 
modifications  based  on  decision  "goals" 
attributes.   Transformers  for  people  and 
people  attributes  to  public  and  private 
sector  component  require  the  development 
of  standards  or  transducers.   These  trans- 
ducers applied  to  the  population  determine 
the  number  of  units  required  to  support 
this  population  satisfactorily.   Upon  apply- 
ing the  appropriate  unit  use  figure  to  the 
determined  number  of  units,  the  sector 
water  requirement  and  therefore  the  total 
water  requirement  for  the  metropolitan  area 
is  established.   (GWR) 


21.   AN  APPLICATION  OF  OPTIMIZATION  IN 
PLANNING  THE  USE  OF  MULTIPLE  WATER 
SOURCES  THAT  SUPPLY  MUNICIPAL  WATER 
DEMANDS 


(a)   Richard  Norman  DeVries.   (b) 
Completed  and  printed  under  the  above 
title  as  doctoral  dissertation. 
Copies  expected  to  be  available 
November,  1968,  from  the  investigator, 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering, 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
68508,  or  from  Utah  Water  Research 
Laboratory,  Utah  State  University, 
Logan,  Ut.  84321.   Price  not  indicated. 
(c)  Utah  State  University,  Department 
of  Civil  Engineering  and  Utah  Water 
Research  Laboratory.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Formulate  and  evaluate  a  mathe- 
matical model  of  a  municipal  water  supply 
system  that  includes  a  supply  source  from 
a  variable  quality  output  desalting  plant. 
The  combined  system  is  operated  in  con- 
junction with  an  artificially  recharged 
aquifer  reservoir.   Also  considered  are 
short  periods  of  water  shortages. 

To  meet  the  growing  needs  for  water,  pro- 
vision for  additional  storage,  better  use 
of  ground-water  storage  possibilities,  and 
the  conversion  of  brackish  water  into  usable 
form  is  required.   The  design  of  a  municipal 


supply  system  may  involve  Utilizing,  singly 

or  in  combination,  a  conventional  water 
supply,  a  desalted  water  supply,  and  a 
supply  from  a  recharged  aquifer  reservoir. 
Optimization  of  the  design  requires  a  model 
formulated  in  such  a  way  that  modern  methods 
of  systems  analysis  can  be  used. 


Method, 


The  model  for  this  study  was  set 


up  in  an  approximately  linear  programming 
format,  and  the  optimum  solution  (minimum 
cost)  found  with  the  aid  of  a  digital 
computer.   The  model  was  tested  by  applying 
it  to  the  design  of  a  supply  system  to  meet 
the  1985  estimated  water  demand  of  the  city 
of  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Findings.   Results  of  the  test  indicate 
that  the  artificial  reservoir  and  the 
existing  conventional  supply  system  are 
capable  of  supplying  the  estimated  demand 
during  all  but  the  peak  period.   An  elec- 
trodialysis  desalting  system,  chosen  in 
this  analysis,  was  found  to  be  competitive 
only  when  the  length  of  transmission  pipe 
line  for  a  conventional  supply  system 
approached  90  miles.   The  model  is  formulated 
in  a  general  way  so  it  can  be  applied  to 
nearly  all  situations  encountered  in  munic- 
ipal water  supply  design.   (RND) 


22.   GRID  OF  POINTS  (PRECIPITATION) 

(a)  William  H.  Klein.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Environmental  Sciences  Services 
Administration,  Weather  Bureau.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Develop  objective  techniques  for 
preparing  operational  forecasts  of  national 
precipitation  characteristics  in  probability 
terms.   Forecasts  of  occurrence,  quantitative 
amount,  timing,  and  duration  are  all  desired. 
Increased  accuracy  of  daily  precipitation 
forecasts  will  be  of  enormous  benefit  to 
all  sectors  of  the  economy  as  well  as  the 
general  public. 

Method.   This  project  is  designed  to  apply 
a  statistical  screening  program  to  derive 
multiple  regression  equations  for  predicting 
the  probability  and  amount  of  precipitation 
from  the  large-scale  circulation  pattern. 
The  derivation  is  made  from  observed  maps, 
but  routine  application  is  made  to  numerical 
prognostic  charts  prepared  at  the  National 
Meteorological  Center.   The  equations  are 
derived  separately  for  each  of  108  large 
cities  spread  over  the  conterminous  U.  S. 
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and  for  each  of  9  river  basins  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley.   The  equations  utilize 
data  from  a  large  network  of  points,  rather 
than  from  just  the  local  point.   A  valuable 
by-product  of  this  study  is  the  calculation 
of  climatological  precipitation  probabil- 
ities by  months  and  by  6-,  12-,  and  24-hour 
periods  for  each  of  the  108  cities.   Another 
phase  of  the  work  is  the  computation  of 
conditional  probabilities  of  precipitation 
for  each  month  of  the  year  for  9  stations 
in  the  northeastern  states,  where  the 
probability  is  a  function  of  surface  wind 
speed  and  direction  during  the  period. 
(SIE) 


23.   SAND  AND  GRAVEL  AQUIFERS  OF  NORTH- 
EASTERN ILLINOIS 

(a)  James  E.  Hackett  and  Kemal  Piskin. 

(b)  Completed.   Publication  of  report 
expected  Summer  of  1969.   (c)  State  of 
Illinois,  State  Geological  Survey. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  and  map  sand  and 
gravel  aquifers  of  northeastern  Illinois. 
The  mapping  criteria  lead  to  a  delineation 
of  the  more  favorable  areas  for  large 
ground-water  developments  from  sand  and 
gravel.   Mapping  the  position  of  the 
aquifers  relative  to  land  surface  facil- 
itates understanding  of  hydrologic  con- 
ditions and  considerations  of  possibilities 
for  artificial  recharge  and  ground-water 
pollution. 

Method.   The  region  under  investigation 
consists  of  Lake,  McHenry,  Cook,  DuPage, 
Kane,  and  Will  counties,  and  makes  up  the 
greater  Chicago  metropolitan  area.   Sub- 
surface data  and  surficial  mapping  have 
been  the  basis  for  identifying  and  mapping 
surficial,  interbedded,  and  basal  sand 
and  gravel  aquifers.   The  mapped  aquifers 
are  at  least  15  feet  thick.   Surficial 
aquifers  are  overlain  by  10  feet  or  less 
of  fine-grained  sediments.   Interbedded 
aquifers  are  overlain  by  more  than  10  feet 
of  fine-grained  sediments  and  underlain 
by  10  feet  or  more  of  fine-grained  sedi- 
ments above  the  top  of  the  bedrock.   Basal 
aquifers  are  underlain  by  less  than  10 
feet  of  fine-grained  sediments  above  the 
top  of  the  bedrock.   (KP) 


24.   THE  ECONOMICS  OF  WATER  UTILIZATION  IN 
THE  BEET  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

(a)   George  0.  G.  Lbf  and  Allen  V. 
Kneese.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  Md.   21218, 
June  28,  1968,  140  pp.  $4.00  per  copy. 
Library  of  Congress  Catalogue  Card  No. 
68-16166.   This  is  the  third  in  a 
series  concerning  the  economic  impact 
of  water  utilization  by  some  of  the 
nation's  principal  water  using  indus- 
tries.  Previously  published  works 
are:   Vernon  W.  Ruttan,  The  Economic 
Demand  for  Irrigated  Acreage;  and 
Paul  H.  Cootner  and  George  0.  G.  Lbf, 
Water  Demand  for  Steam  Electric 
Generation.   Works  in  process  include 
water  use  in  petroleum  refining  and 
in  fruit  and  vegetable  canning.   (c) 
Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.   (d) 
11:1-70. 

Problem.  Examine  utilization  and  economics 
of  water  use  and  waste  disposal  by  the  beet 
sugar  industry. 

Findings .   Manufacturing  industries  in  the 
U.  S.  withdraw  about  twice  as  much  fresh 
water  annually  as  do  towns  and  cities.   In 
beet  sugar  factories,  located  in  fifteen 
states  from  Michigan  west  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  total  withdrawals  of  water  and 
actual  water  losses  through  evaporation  or 
incorporation  in  the  final  product,  are 
very  small,  though  in  certain  areas  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  they  are  signif- 
icant.  Much  more  serious  is  the  contribu- 
tion to  water  pollution  of  the  wastes  from 
sugar  factories  discharged  into  streams. 
A  single  plant  may  generate  wastes  with  a 
biochemical  oxygen  demand  equal  to  that  of 
a  city  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  or  more 
people.   However,  beet  sugar  processes 
present  striking  opportunities  for  waste 
reduction  by  means  of  recirculation,  process 
changes,  waste  recovery,  and  other  waste 
treatment  processes. 

The  various  chapters  of  this  new  study  con- 
sider the  development  and  location  of  the 
beet  sugar  industry  in  the  U.  S.;  current 
technology  of  production;  beet  sugar  with- 
drawals, water  losses,  and  disposal  of 
wastes,  based  on  analysis  of  answers  to  a 
questionnaire  to  which  all  firms  in  the 
industry  responded;  and  how  typical  plants 
could  reduce  waste  loads  to  various  spec- 
ified levels,  and  what  the  net  internal 
costs  might  be.   (JS) 
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25.   MANAGING  WATER  QUALITY:   ECONOMICS, 
TECHNOLOGY,  INSTITUTIONS 

(a)  Allen  V.  Kneese  and  Blair  T.  Bower. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
1968.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  necessity  and  econom- 
ics of  high  quality  water  supplies  as  a 
basis  for  preparation  of  potable  water. 

Method.   The  study  included  examination  of 
a  stream  system  with  municipal  waste  dis- 
chargers and  water  users  along  its  shores. 
Available  cost  data  were  gathered  and  new 
cost  information  generated.   The  study  also 
developed  a  technique  for  estimating  by 
means  of  computer  simulation  the  inter- 
relationship between  water  quality  at  waste 
outfalls  and  at  water  intakes. 

Findings .   Despite  many  claims  to  the  con- 
trary, preparation  of  potable  water  does 
not  justify  particularly  high  standards 
of  quality  in  watercourses.   Water  of  the 
Hudson  River,  which  allegedly  should  not 
be  used  for  municipal  supply  because  of  its 
poor  quality,  is  actually  of  comparable 
quality  to  that  at  the  Torresdale  intake 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  better 
than  the  quality  at  the  intakes  of  the 
City  of  St.  Louis.   For  many  years  accept- 
able drinking  water  has  been  produced  from 
water  of  such  quality,  although  at  the 
expense  of  some  extra  chemical  and  physical 
treatment.   A  plant  at  Dusseldorf,  Germany, 
withdraws  water  from  the  Rhine  River,  of 
far  lower  quality  than  the  Delaware,  the 
Hudson,  or  the  Missouri,  treats  it  with 
activated  carbon  and  ozone,  and  produces 
suitable  drinking  water. 

Poor  quality  water  does  impose  extra  costs 
on  municipal  water  systems  but,  except  in 
cases  of  toxic  or  evil-tasting  substances, 
use  by  municipalities  ordinarily  cannot 
justify  very  high  levels  of  waste  effluent 
control.   Usually,  the  toxic  elements 
comprise  very  small  and  separable  portions 
of  waste  effluents.   The  study  found  that 
vast  amounts  of  reuse  are  required  to 
justify  the  additional  costs  of  advanced 
treatment  for  municipal  waste  disposal. 
Findings  demonstrated  that  downstream 
water  withdrawals  to  be  treated  for  munic- 
ipal water  supply  had  to  be  from  10  to 
250  times  as  large  as  the  waste  discharge 


(after  treatment)  upstream  before  additional 
waste  treatment  costs  upstream  could  be 
justified.   (JS) 


26.   THE  IMPACT  OF  IMPOSING  A  WATER  QUALITY 
STANDARD  ON  A  LIVE  STREAM 

(a)   James  N.  Dornbush  and  John  R. 
Andersen.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  South 
Dakota  State  University,  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Evaluate  the  impact  of  imposing 
quality  standards  on  a  stream  that  is  pres- 
ently being  considered  for  multi-purpose 
development  through  reservoir  construction. 
This  will  include  appraising  information  for 
decision  making  regarding  beneficial  uses 
such  as  flood  control,  recreation,  irriga- 
tion, fish  propagation,  and  quality  control. 

Method.   Evaluate  statistically  existing 
information  in  order  to  relate  the  proposed 
quality  requirements  to  the  projected  uses. 
The  case  study  will  consider  interrelation- 
ships of  existing  and  projected  stream 
quality,  the  frequency  of  low  stream  flows, 
the  pollution  abatement  requirements,  the 
effect  of  river  impoundment,  and  the  need 
for  flow  augmentation.   (JND) 


27.   ORGANIC  MATTER  AND  ITS  ROLE  IN  WATER 
QUALITY 

(a)  Joseph  J.  Connors  and  Robert  B. 
Baker.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  East  Bay 
Municipal  Utility  District  (Oakland, 
California),  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  the  sources  and  effects 
of  organic  matter  in  a  complex  metropolitan 
water  system  in  order  to  define  the  bases 
on  which  controls  may  be  economically 
exerted  to  reduce  the  organic  content  of 
water  to  an  acceptable  level.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  raw  water  reservoir  man- 
agement for  this  purpose,  in  the  context 
of  multiple  use,  and  to  the  removals  effected 
by  coagulation  and  filtration.   In  later 
phases  of  the  project,  qualitative  differ- 
ences in  organic  matter  will  be  recognized 
and  means  sought  by  which  to  measure  those 
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of  greatest  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  water  quality.   (JJC) 


28.   DISCHARGE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  WASTES  TO 
MUNICIPAL  SEWER  SYSTEMS 

(a)  Vaughn  C.  Behn.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  Cornell  University,  Department 
of  Civil  Engineering,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  and  analyze  four  groups  of 
water  using  industries  in  New  York  State, 
as  well  as  the  State's  sewer  ordinances 
and  rate  structures,  to  help  these  indus- 
tries determine  whether  it  is  preferable 
for  them  to  treat  industrial  wastes  sep- 
arately or  to  discharge  wastes  into  munic- 
ipal sewer  systems. 

Method.   The  study  concentrates  on  these 
four  different  groups  of  plants,  all  well 
represented  within  New  York  State:   pulp 
and  paper  mills,  organic  chemical  plants, 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  blast 
furnaces  and  steel  mills.   Two  sites  are 
being  studied  from  each  group  of  plants 
to  represent  small  and  large  industries. 
Feasibility  studies  are  being  run  involving 
the  following  factors:   equalization, 
neutralization,  nutrient  requirements,  and 
sludge  flow  and  handling  characteristics. 
These  will  be  combined  with  a  survey  of 
sewer  ordinances  and  rate  structures  now 
being  applied  within  New  York  State.   (VCB) 


29. 


COMBINED  INDUSTRIAL  AND  MUNICIPAL 
WASTE  TREATMENT 


(a)  D.  Martin.   (b)  In  process.   (c) 
Green  Bay  Metropolitan  Sewerage 
District,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Study,  evaluate,  and  determine 
the  effectiveness,  design,  and  operating 
parameters  of  four  alternative  biological 
treatment  processes  and  modifications  for 
treating  combined  municipal  and  industrial 
(primarily  paper  mill)  waste  waters. 


A  pilot  waste  water  treatment 


Method, 

plant  for  each  process  will  be  constructed 
and  operated  simultaneously  for  approxi- 
mately one  year.   The  pilot  plants  will 


then  be  modified  to  simulate  the  most  prom- 
ising process,  and  this  process  will  be 
studied  for  a  second  year  to  evaluate 
further  its  performance  and  to  generate 
design  data.   Each  pilot  plant  will  have 
a  1  gpm  capacity  for  combined  waste  waters. 
The  design,  performance,  and  use  of  the 
systems  will  be  evaluated  and  the  results 
generalized  for  applicability  to  other 
locations.   (SIE) 


•  NATURAL  RESOURCES 


30.   FEDERAL  FORESTRY  POLICIES:  '  EFFECTS 
ON  REGIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  INCOME 
IN  SOUTHWEST  OREGON 


(a)  Norman  P.  Swenson.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Working  Paper  EDA  7,  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63130,  March,  1968,  56  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Department  of  Economics, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Economic  Development 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  measure  the  regional  economic 
consequences  of  alternative  timber  cutting 
policies  on  federal  land  in  a  five-county 
area  of  southwest  Oregon,  an  area  now  in  a 
stage  of  transition  en  route  to  sustained- 
yield  levels,  and  one  predicted  to  suffer 
a  large  decline  in  log  production  over  the 
next  forty  years.   The  federal  government 
is  committed  to  the  goal  of  sustained-yield 
forestry  on  federal  lands—annual  cut  of 
marketable  timber  just  equal  to  annual 
growth  in  each  forest.   This  goal  can  be 
reached  by  alternative  schedules  or  policies 
In  this  project,  the  investigator  compares 
the  economic  effects  on  this  area  in  Oregon 
of  two  policies—effects  on  employment, 
value  of  product,  outmigration,  and  public 
finance  aspects  of  federal  timber  sales. 
(JS) 


31.   ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CONTINENTAL 
SHELF  REGIONS 


(a)  Milton  Johnson.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Economic  Development  Administration 
and  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration,  through  contract 
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with  various  individuals  and  groups, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Analyze  the  problems  and 
possibilities  of  developing  the  Continental 
Shelf;  (2)  provide  a  frame  of  planning 
reference  for  the  Regional  Action  Planning 
Commissions  concerned  with  shelf  resource 
development;  (3)  provide  base  data  for 
governmental  physical,  exploratory,  and 
economic  analysis  responsibilities;  and 
(4)  provide  a  methodology  for  analyzing  the 
economic  development  of  the  Continental 
Shelf.   (SIE) 


WASTE  DISPOSAL 


32.   WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

(a)  Blair  T.  Bower,  Gordon  P.  Larson, 
Abraham  Michaels,  and  Walter  M. 
Phillips.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title,  as  Bulletin 
107,  by  the  Regional  Plan  Association, 
Inc.,  230  West  41st  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10036,  March,  1968,  107  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   Library  of 
Congress  Card  Catalogue  No.  A38358. 
(c)  Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc., 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Old  Dominion 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  on  the  generation 
and  disposal  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
wastes,  is  part  of  the  Second  Regional 
Plan  of  the  Regional  Plan  Association. 
Other  elements  in  the  plan  include  regional 
centers,  regional  transportation,  urban 
design,  and  public  services.   The  specific 
problem  that  is  considered  here  is  whether 
the  30  million  people  expected  by  the  end 
of  the  century  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Region  would  not  desecrate  the  environment 
by  the  sheer  volume  of  their  own  wastes. 

Findings.   Although  this  is  a  preliminary 
study,  some  tentative  conclusions  have 
emerged.   Future  demands  for  improved  envi- 
ronmental quality  will  require  much  greater 
attention  to  waste  management,  with  or 
without  a  large  population  increase.   How- 
ever, the  potential  for  improving  waste 
management  is  so  great  that  higher  levels 
of  environmental  quality  can  be  achieved 
even  while  the  Region's  population  increases 
substantially.   Other  general  conclusions 
are  that  federal  participation  is  required 
for  effective  waste  management;  different 
patterns  of  urban  growth  do  not  alter  waste 


management  to-. 

management  policies  should  be  made  on  a 

region-wide  basis;  and,  waste  ma- 

can  be  made  more  economical  by  placing 

the  costs  of  waste  disposal  on  those  who 

produce  the  wastes.   (ML) 


CRITERIA  FOR  WASTE-DISPOSAL  SITES 
THE  KANSAS  RIVER  VALLEY 

(a)  Paul  L.  Hilpman,  Gary  F.  Stewart, 
and  Stuart  W.  Fader.  (b)  In  process, 
(c)  State  of  Kansas,  State  Geological 
Survey,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  Water  Resources 
Division,  and  Kansas  State  Department 
of  Health.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  geologic  criteria  es- 
sential to  establish  standards  for  the 
evaluation  of  applications  for  waste- 
disposal  sites  in  the  Kansas  River  Val. 


Method, 


A  series  of  factor  maps  of  water- 


table  depth,  water-table  fluctuation,  lo- 
cation of  deep  pleistocene  channels  in 
alluvium,  areas  of  high  scour  potential,  and 
quality  of  water  is  being  prepared.   A 
series  of  observation  wells  has  been  estab- 
lished to  facilitate  quantitative  and 
qualitative  analysis  of  ground  water. 
Natural  and  man-made  changes  in  the  regimen 
of  selected  parts  of  the  Kansas  River  will 
be  monitored  to  predict  water-level  fluc- 
tuations and  erosion  potential.   A  sub- 
project  will  include  a  feasibility  study 
of  nearby  upland  sites  as  alternatives  to 
waste  disposal  in  valley  alluvium.   (PLH) 


34.   FEASIBILITY  OF  SUBSURFACE  DISPOSAL  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  WASTES  IN  ILLINOIS 

(a)  Robert  E.  Bergstrom.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Circular  426,  by  the  Illinois 
State  Geological  Survey,  Urbana,  111. 
61801,  1968,  18  pp.  Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  State  of  Illinois,  State  Geological 
Survey.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Describe  the  factors  that  bear  on 
the  feasibility  of  industrial  waste  disposal 
wells  in  Illinois,  with  main  emphasis 
placed  on  geologic  conditions  and  natural 
resources. 

Findings.   The  disposal  of  liquid  wastes 
in  subsurface  formations  offers  a  promising 
means  of  alleviating  a  growing  problem 
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today,  provided  that  the  wastes  remain 
isolated  from  man's  environment  and  do  not 
degrade  needed  resources.   There  is  little 
likelihood  that  wastes  once  injected  into 
a  subsurface  formation  by  a  properly  de- 
signed disposal  well  could  return  by  nat- 
ural routes  to  the  surface,  but  the  possi- 
bility that  a  potable  ground-water  reservoir 
could  be  polluted  by  saline  water  migration 
brought  about  by  waste  injection,  by  fail- 
ure, or  by  improper  plugging  of  an  abandoned 
disposal  well  must  be  considered. 

The  greatest  hazard  exists  in  northern 
Illinois,  especially  in  northeastern 
Illinois,  where  fresh  water  extends  to 
great  depth,  barrier  conditions  between 
potable  and  saline  waters  are  mainly  un- 
known, the  pumpage  from  deep  aquifers  is 
substantial,  and  the  concentration  of  in- 
dustry and  need  for  waste  disposal  are 
great.   Here,  the  most  rigorous  requirements 
are  needed  as  to  natural  conditions,  testing, 
engineering  safeguards,  monitoring,  and  well 
abandonments.   On  the  other  hand,  many 
places  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  Illinois 
Basin,  in  southern  Illinois,  offer  optimum 
conditions  for  subsurface  waste  disposal. 
Here  the  geologic  section  is  thick  and 
partly  impermeable  and  ground  water  is 
highly  mineralized  below  shallow  depth. 
(REB) 


i NOISE  CONTROL 


35.   A  GUIDE  TO  AIRBORNE,  IMPACT  AND 
STRUCTURE  BORNE  NOISE  CONTROL  IN 
MULTI FAMILY  DWELLINGS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.   Available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20402,  n.d.   $2.50  per  copy, 
(c)  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
under  sponsorship  of  Federal  Housing 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  a  guide  that  offers 
measures  to  control  noise  in  multifamily 
dwellings,  for  use  by  architects,  designers, 
builders,  and  housing  officials. 

Findings .   The  Guide  contains  general  prin- 
ciples and  specific  measures  for  the  con- 
trol of  all  kinds  of  noise  generated  in 
multifamily  dwellings  in  addition  to  a 


broad  range  of  criteria  broken  down  by 
environment  and  by  location  with  respect 
to  room  arrangement  within  and  between 
living  units.   Experience  has  shown  that 
appropriate  noise  control  features  are 
less  costly  when  included  during  construc- 
tion than  when  added  later  to  correct  poor 
acoustical  performance.   All  noise  control 
provisions  now  contained  in  the  FHA  "Min- 
imum Property  Standards"  are  to  be  re- 
evaluated and,  where  necessary,  changed 
to  conform  with  the  new  Guide.   (HUD) 


II.  Demography 

and  Human  Behavior 


►POPULATION 


36.   THE  99th  HOUR:   THE  POPULATION  CRISIS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(a)  Daniel  0.  Price,  Conrad  Taeuber, 
Joseph  J.  Spengler,  Lincoln  H.  Day, 
Paul  H.  Todd,  Jr.,  Philip  R.  Lee, 
Joseph  Fletcher,  Stewart  Udall,  John 
Graham,  and  Sydney  Chipman.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C.   27515,  1967,  130  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   Library  of  Congress 
Catalogue  Card  No.  67-27159.   (c) 
University  of  North  Carolina,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Carolina  Popula- 
tion Center,  and  the  Conservation 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  relationship  between  the 
growing  population  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  quality  of  life  possible  today 
and  possible  by  the  year  2000.   Study  the 
relationship  of  living  things  with  one 
another,  and  with  their  total  environment, 
and  the  effect  on  resources  of  our  way  of 
life.   The  study  considers  the  question- 
is  man,  as  part  of  nature,  subject  to  the 
laws  that  govern  other  species,  particular- 
ly the  law  that  for  every  species  in  a  par- 
ticular environment  there  is  an  optimum 
population?   Is  population  control  in  the 
United  States  necessary? 

Method.   A  seminar,  consisting  of  six 
lectures  on  Population  Policy  in  the 
United  States,  was  held  at  the  University 
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of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  during  the 
academic  year  1965-66.   The  texts  of  those 
lectures  are  included  here.   The  first 
three  papers  present  a  scientific  approach 
to  the  problem.   The  next  two  present  the 
development  of  government  policy  to  1966, 
and  the  sixth  deals  with  ethics  and  unmar- 
ried sex.   The  final  paper,  not  one  of  the 
seminar  lectures,  consists  of  selections 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Conservation  Yearbook,  No.  2,  The  Population 
Challenge.   This  paper  studies  the  problems 
of  population  growth  and  shows  explicitly 
what  is  happening  and  will  happen  to  our 
natural  resources. 

Findings .   The  population  of  the  U.  S.  can 
not  continue  to  grow  indef initely--space 
and  resources  are  not  infinite.   Population 
must  be  limited  at  some  fixed  number,  the 
limit  depending  upon  such  factors  as  the 
nature  of  the  economic  system,  and  the 
level  and  quality  of  living  which  people 
desire. 

In  combination  with  our  high  material  levels 
of  living,  population  increase  necessitates 
greater  restrictions  on  individual  behavior, 
greater  centralization  in  government,  rising 
economic  costs  and  taxes,  crowded  schools 
and  recreation  areas,  vanishing  country- 
side, air  and  water  pollution,  traffic 
jams,  crowded  court  schedules,  and  a  steady 
loss  in  time,  solitude,  quiet,  beauty,  and 
peace  of  mind. 

Today,  the  U.  S.  has  about  195  million 
people.   The  lowest  of  four  projections 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
forecasts  291  million  by  the  year  2000. 
In  poorer  countries,  the  main  threat  of 
population  growth  is  to  life  itself;   here 
it  is  to  the  quality  of  life. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  states 
in  its  yearbook: 

The  difficulties  we  face  are  not 
so  much  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical.  Rather  they  have  largely 
to  do  with  social  philosophy  and 
the  will  to  organize  for  the 
general  welfare.  ...  It  is  high 
time  to  question  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  continued  indef- 
inite increase  in  population 
is  somehow  good  for  us.   Quite 
the  opposite,  that  is  the  most 
blinding  assumption  we  can  make 
in  our  planning  for  the  future. 
(CK) 


•LABOR  FORCE,  EMPLOYMENT,  . 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


37.   MANPOWER  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

(a)  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  W.  Willard 
Wirtz,  and  others.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title. 
Available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402, 
323  pp.  $2.25  per  copy.   (c)  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Manpower 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  annual  report  of  the  Pres- 
ident, transmitted  to  the  Congress  May  1, 
1968,  contains  his  own  message  of  January 
23,  and  the  sixth  annual  "Report  on  Manpower 
Requirements,  Resources,  Utilization,  and 
Training"  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
Section  107  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962. 

The  President's  report  details  accomplish- 
ments of  our  manpower  programs  over  the 
last  year  and  presents  his  programs  for 
dealing  with  the  manpower  problems  of  the 
future,  in  particular,  although  not  exclu- 
sively, through  the  Job  Corps,  The  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  the  Cooperative  Area 
Manpower  Planning  System  (CAMPS),  the 
Concentrated  Employment  Program,  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  a 
strengthened  manpower  administration,  and 
government  supported  on-the-job  training. 
Proposals  suggest  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  these  and  other  programs  to  elimi- 
nate poverty  and  unemployment  in  the  nation. 

The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
is  a  detailed  analysis  of  manpower  problems 
and  programs  throughout  the  country.   Of 
particular  interest  to  Digest  readers  are 
Chapters  3,  "Barriers  to  Employment  of  the 
Disadvantaged,"  dealing  with  unemployment 
and  sub-employment  in  urban  slum  areas,  and 
Chapter  5,  "Geographic  Factors  in  Employ- 
ment and  Manpower  Development,"  giving  an 
overview  of  urban  areas,  rural  areas,  and 
economic  development  regions.   (ML) 


38.   THE  RURAL  TO  URBAN  POPULATION  SHIFT: 
A  NATIONAL  PROBLEM 

(a)  Fred  R.  Harris  and  others.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  as  Committee  Print, 
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Committee  on  Government  Operations,  U. 
S.  Senate,  90th  Congress,  2nd  Session. 
Available  from  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402,  1968, 
190  pp.  Price  not  indicated.   (c)  U. 
S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Research,  and  the  Oklahoma  State 
University  College  of  Business,  Man- 
power Research  and  Training  Center, 
under  sponsorship  of  The  Ford  Foundation, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  Committee  Print  presents 
the  proceedings  of  the  National  Manpower 
Conference  held  at  Oklahoma  State  University 
May  17-18,  1968.   Principal  purposes  of  the 
Conference  were:  (1)  to  stimulate  thinking 
about  new  ways  for  dealing  with  poverty, 
inadequate  education,  and  lack  of  job  op- 
portunity in  rural  America,  since  it  has 
become  clear  that  there  is  a  relationship 
between  urban  problems  and  the  rural-urban 
population  shift;  (2)  to  find  ways  to  re- 
structure local,  state,  and  national  govern- 
mental policies,  as  well  as  those  of  labor, 
business,  and  education,  in  order  to  find 
realistic  solutions  to  these  related  urban 
and  rural  problems;  and  (3)  to  encourage 
research  in  this  area  among  universities 
and  private  research  organizations.   (CK) 


39.   EMPLOYMENT  AND  MANPOWER  PROBLEMS  IN  THE 
CITIES:   IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  REPORT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
CIVIL  DISORDERS 

(a)  William  Proxmire  and  others. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  as  Senate 
Report  No.  1568,  90th  Congress,  2nd 
Session.   Available  from  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20402,  September,  1968,  23  pp. 
$.20  per  copy.   The  Hearings  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  held  on  May 
28,  29,  and  June  4,  5,  and  6,  1968,  are 
also  available  from  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  297  pp.  $1.25 
per  copy.   (c)  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

(d)  15:1-105 

Problem.   An  examination  of  the  findings 
of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  concerning  unemployment  and 
underemployment  in  urban  ghetto  areas  in 
relation  to  the  provisions  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946. 

Method.   Hearings  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  were  held  for  five  days.   Many 


witnesses,  including  government  officials 
and  experts  in  such  fields  as  economics, 
mental  health,  planning,  business,  and 
social  service,  were  heard.   Published 
material  on  the  same  problem  was  also 
studied. 

Findings.   Subject  to  disagreements  ex- 
pressed both  in  footnotes  and  three  sections 
of  supplementary  views,  the  Committee  made 
several  findings.   (1)  Sustained  high  levels 
of  aggregate  demand  are  necessary  to  achieve 
effective  use  of  human  resources  and  to 
measure  adequately  success  in  manpower  train- 
ing and  related  programs.   (2)  A  substan- 
tial reduction  in  unemployment  and  under- 
employment and  concomitant  poverty  depends 
to  a  considerable  extent  upon  more  adequate 
manpower  policy  and  programs.   (3)  More 
effort  is  needed  on  the  part  of  both  gov- 
ernment and  private  industry.   (4)  There 
is  urgent  need  to  improve  on  capability  for 
determining  expenditure  priorities.   (5) 
The  causes  of  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment include  inadequate  education  and  train- 
ing, discrimination,  lack  of  self-assurance, 
and  insufficient  information  about  job 
possibilities . 

The  Committee  also  made  several  recommen- 
dations.  (1)  Congress  must  be  vigilant  in 
observing  any  signs  of  weakness  in  the 
economy  that  may  lead  to  rising  unemployment. 
(2)  Government,  industry,  and  organized 
labor  should  foster  better,  more  extensive, 
and  continuing  adult  education  and  training 
programs.   (3)  Discrimination  in  employment 
and  promotion  should  be  eliminated  through 
firm  enforcement  of  existing  legislation, 
and  prompt  passage  of  additional  legislation 
where  needed.   (4)  Private  and  public  pro- 
grams to  aid  and  train  entrepreneurs  in 
the  ghetto  should  be  greatly  expanded.   (5) 
Effort  is  needed  to  encourage  and  support 
the  movement  of  workers  between  central 
cities  and  the  suburbs.   (6)  Increased 
public  and  private  investment  is  needed  in 
central  cities  for  schools,  parks,  health 
facilities,  more  adequate  housing,  cleaner 
environment,  and  public  transportation. 
(7)  People  should  be  encouraged  to  remain 
in  rural  areas  to  avoid  aggravating  the 
cities'  problems.   (CK) 


40.  EDUCATION  AND  MANPOWER  STRATEGIES  AND 
PROGRAMS  FOR  DEPRIVED  URBAN  NEIGHBOR- 
HOODS:  THE  MODEL  CITIES  APPROACH 

(a)  Lawrence  A.  Williams,  Don  T. 
Allensworth,  and  Clinton  A.  Britt. 
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(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  Department  of  Urban  Studies, 
1612  K  Street  N.  W.  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Final  Report,  May,  1968,  141  pp.  $5.50 
per  copy.   Staff  Report,  August,  1968, 
24  pp.  $2.00  per  copy.   (c)  National 
League  of  Cities,  Department  of  Urban 
Studies,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Office  of  Education.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.  An  attempt  to  identify  and  examine 
strategies  and  programs  that  might  be  used 
by  city  and  school  administrators  in  plan- 
ning, initiating,  implementing,  and  coor- 
dinating comprehensive  manpower  and  educa- 
tion programs  for  deprived  urban  neighbor- 
hoods . 

Method.   A  four-day  workshop  of  leaders  in 
local  government  and  school  systems  was  held 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  late  in  1967. 
Participants  were  drawn  from  15  cities  which 
had  submitted  Model  Cities  planning  grant 
applications.   They  were  assisted  by  a 
faculty  of  expert  practitioners,  academi- 
cians, and  federal  administrators  who  are 
involved  in  education  and  manpower  matters. 
The  workshop  focused  on  new  strategies  and 
programs,  innovative  approaches  to  cooper- 
ative action  by  all  agencies,  and  compre- 
hensive manpower  and  education  development 
operations.   Major  findings  and  conclusions 
are  synthesized  in  these  two  reports. 

Findings.   (1)  Unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment of  ghetto  residents  is  primarily  attrib- 
utable to  discrimination,  segregation,  and 
inequality  of  educational  opportunity. 
(2)  Mayors  must  provide  leadership  and  whole- 
hearted support  in  the  search  for  solutions 
to  these  problems.   (3)  Effective  linkage 
between  city  hall  and  the  school  adminis- 
tration must  be  established  to  provide  the 
collaborative  effort  which  is  needed.   (4) 
There  are  no  single  solutions  to  the  man- 
power problems  of  the  urban  slum  ghetto. 
(5)  New  and  innovative  approaches  for  the 
elimination  of  slum  ghettos  must  be  con- 
sidered by  city  and  school  officials,  since 
traditional  approaches  almost  inevitably 
fail.   (6)  Massive  pre-school,  compensatory 
and  cultural  enrichment  programs  are  needed, 
but  they  must  also  be  intensified  through 
association  and  interaction  of  ghetto 
students  with  students  from  educationally 
strong  families.   (7)  Local  officials 
should  seek  the  removal  of  artificial  con- 
straints imposed  by  labor,  industry,  and 
local  government  on  the  recruitment  and 


selection  of  employees.   (8)  Citizen  par- 
ticipation in  the  planning  and  implementation 
of  programs  should  be  encouraged,   (9)  The 
Model  Cities  approach  is  the  best  current 
example  of  the  guidelines  that  must  be 
followed  if  the  manpower  problems  of  urban 
slum  neighborhoods  are  to  be  solved.   (LAW) 


41.   AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  SPECIAL  IMPACT 
PROGRAM  IN  SIX  SELECTED  AREAS 

(a)  John  K.  Harris.   (b)  In  process. 
Completion  expected  January,  1969. 

(c)  System  Development  Corporation, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Office  of  Manpower  Policy. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  make  a  comprehensive  evaluation 
of  Concentrated  Employment  Program  projects 
in  six  selected  cities,  with  particular 
attention  to  their  Special  Impact  Program 
component. 

In  many  urban  areas,  the  Special  Impact 
Program  and  several  other  federally  spon- 
sored work-experience  and  job  training 
programs  are  consolidating  their  resources 
in  the  newer  Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
gram.  The  SIP,  authorized  by  Congress 
under  a  1966  amendment  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  is  administered  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.   Through  grants 
to  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations 
and  through  contracts  with  private  organi- 
zations, the  program  provides  funds  to 
carry  out  its  basic  objective  —  the  solution 
of  critical  manpower  problems  existing  in 
a  defined  urban  community  or  neighborhood. 
Projects  established  under  the  program 
must,  wherever  feasible,  supplement  —  rather 
than  duplicate  or  substitute  for— ongoing 
activities  also  aimed  at  improving  the 
employment  prospects  of  neighborhood  res- 
idents and  the  overall  social  and  physical 
condition  of  the  community.   The  research 
team  will  assess  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  each  project  studied;  the  contribution 
of  SIP  funds  to  the  social  and  economic 
services  of  the  total  project;  and  the 
comparative  value  of  choices  made  in  the 
expenditure  of  SIP  funds  with  respect  to 
the  population  being  served. 

Method.   The  diversity  of  plans  for  fund 
usage  will  be  identified  by  reviewing 
proposals  for  the  establishment  of  projects 
submitted  from  various  cities.   Six  cities 
whose  projects  are  representative  of  the 
diversity  of  fund  usages  will  be  selected. 
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The  operational  structure,  developmental 
problems,  and  current  objectives  of  indi- 
vidual projects  in  these  cities  will  be 
investigated.   Researchers  will  make  a 
periodic  review  of  each  project  to  identify 
developmental  modifications  and  gauge  the 
impact  of  the  programs  on  their  target 
populations.   Evaluation  will  be  based  on 
the  degree  to  which  project  output  parallels 
national  and  local  program  objectives, 
emphasizing  the  contribution  of  the  SIP 
component  in  amplifying  local  project 
services.   (SIE) 


42.   ANALYSIS  OF  BOSTON'S  "CONCENTRATED 
EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM" 

(a)  John  T.  Dunlop  and  Peter  B. 
Doeringer.   (b)  In  process.   Completion 
expected  December  31,  1968.   (c) 
Harvard  University,  Departments  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Office  of  Manpower  Policy. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  and  evaluate  the 
Concentrated  Employment  Program,  operated 
by  Action  for  Boston  Community  Development, 
Inc.,  an  experimental  manpower  program 
designed  to  deal  specifically  with  the  em- 
ployment problems  of  the  urban  poor.   This 
program,  which  is  federally  supported,  is 
basically  concerned  with  the  successful 
placement  of  workers.   However,  it  is  also 
generating  important  information  about 
unemployment  in  the  slums,  employer  reaction 
to  various  manpower  programs,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  new  techniques  to  facili- 
tate the  transition  from  unemployment  to 
employment.   This  knowledge  and  experience, 
ordinarily  known  only  to  operating  personnel 
in  local  manpower  programs,  is  being  col- 
lected and  documented.   Manpower  problems 
and  solutions  common  to  all  slum  neighbor- 
hoods will  be  distinguished  from  those 
unique  to  Boston,  and  recommendations  made 
concerning  possible  application  of  success- 
ful techniques  to  programs  in  other  cities. 

Method.   Interviews  are  being  held  with  the 
program's  operating  personnel  and  their 
supervisors;  other  subcontractors;  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity; other  agencies  and  organizations 
collaborating  in  the  program;  and  partic- 
ipating workers  and  employers.   Data  col- 
lected on  job  opportunities,  worker  char- 
acteristics, work  histories,  training  and 
education,  and  unemployment  rates  will  be 


analyzed  to  identify  significant  socio- 
economic variables  to  aid  in  evaluating 
the  program.   (PBD) 


43.   EVALUATION  OF  MANPOWER  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS:   A  THEORETICAL  INQUIRY 


(a)  Daniel  Q.  Mills.   (b)  Completed 
and  available  in  mimeographed  form 
from  the  investigator,  Joint  Center 
for  Urban  Studies  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Harvard 
University,  66  Church  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.   02138.   Price  not  indicated. 
(c)  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Harvard  University,  as  part  of  the 
Program  on  Regional  and  Urban  Econom- 
ics, under  sponsorship  of  Economic 
Development  Administration,  Office 
of  Economic  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  conduct  a  theoretical  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  potential  of  tech- 
niques of  economic  evaluation  applied  to 
manpower  training  programs. 


Findi 


ngs, 


In  recent  years,  scholarly 


attention  has  focused  too  often  on 
evaluation  of  the  societal  efficiency,  in 
terms  of  contributions  to  real  output, 
of  training  programs.   A  redirection  of 
effort  toward  less  ambitious  but  more 
feasible  types  of  analysis  would  be 
valuable.   Evaluation  of  the  efficiency 
of  public  investment  in  training  programs 
also  involves  difficult  problems.   Simu- 
lation models,  specifying  education  and 
training  variables,  must  be  constructed 
before  convincing  societal  evaluations 
can  be  made.   (DQM) 


44.   ADJUSTMENT  OF  WORKERS  TO 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 


(a)  William  H.  Form,  (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Michigan  State  University,  De- 
partment of  Sociology,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  National  Science  Foundation. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Test  and  analyze  basic  proposi- 
tions about  the  allegedly  disjunctive 
effects  of  modern  technologies  on  workers 
in  countries  at  various  levels  of  indus- 
trial development.   The  basic  hypothesis 
of  the  research  is  that  similar  patterns 
of  social  integration  exist  among  indus- 
trial workers  who  have  similar  degrees  of 
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control  over  their  technological  environ- 
ment—even if  the  countries  in  which 
these  industries  are  located  reflect 
different  stages  of  economic  development. 

Method.   The  theory  was  tested  for  auto- 
mobile workers  at  different  skill  levels 
in  India,  Argentina,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States  in  several  social  systems:   the 
family,  occupation,  work  plant,  union, 
neighborhood,  community,  and  the  wider 
society.   Approximately  300  workers  were 
interviewed  in  Italy  and  the  United  States. 
Subsequently,  equal  numbers  were  interviewed 
in  Argentina  and  India. 

Findings.   Theoretical  refinements  on  the 
original  "industrial  man"  hypothesis  are 
proposed.   A  curvilinear  model  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  industrial  worker  to 
various  social  areas  is  suggested  as  an 
alternative  to  simple  evolutionary  and 
culturally-relative  models  of  development. 
(SIE) 


45.   THE  IMPACT  OF  INDUSTRIALIZATION  ON 
BLUE-COLLAR  WORKERS  IN  SANTIAGO, 
CHILE 


(a)  Louis  Wolf  Goodman.   (b)  Data 
collected;  analysis  in  process. 
Publication  as  doctoral  dissertation 
expected  August,  1969.   (c)  North- 
western University,  Department  of 
Sociology,  under  sponsorship  of 
Social  Science  Research  Council, 
Foreign  Areas  Fellowship  Committee, 
(d)  None. 
Problem.   Determine  how  and  to  what  extent 
different  types  of  social  histories  of 
blue-collar  workers  (i.e.,  work  history, 
family  status  history,  and  residential 
history)  are  interrelated  as  the  workers 
experience  the  impact  of  industrialization. 

Previous  Research.   Melvin  Tumin  and 
Arnold  Feldman,  Social  Class  and  Social 
Change  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Hypotheses.   (1)  Degree  of  integration  of 
occupational  history  determines  the  degree 
of  integration  of  other  histories.   (2) 
Workers  are  dependent  on  others  and  not 
autonomous  with  respect  to  making  decisions 
and  choices. 

Method.   A  social  survey  was  conducted 
using  a  representative  sample  of  workers 
from  the  greater  Santiago,  Chile  area. 
(LWG) 


46.   LABOR  FORCE  ADAPTATION  TO  TECHNICAL 
CHANGE  IN  THE  COAL  INDUSTRY 

(a)  C.  L.  Christenson  and  W.  H. 
Andrews.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  Indiana 
University,  Department  of  Economics, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Office  of  Manpower  Policy, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Analyze  changing  skill  require- 
ments and  adjustment  problems  in  an  industry 
where  rapid  technological  development  has 
affected  sizable  segments  of  the  labor 
force.   The  experience  of  the  U.  S.  bi- 
tuminous coal  mining  industry  between  1956-65 
will  be  examined  to  determine  the  relations 
of  productivity  and  employment  changes  to 
such  variables  as  geographic  distribution 
of  production,  production  in  different 
types  of  mines,  labor  productivity,  extent 
of  total  or  partial  unemployment,  and  degree 
of  regional  economic  development  in  the 
areas  involved.   The  adequacy  of  arrange- 
ments for  retirement,  transfer,  and  re- 
training of  workers  displaced  during  this 
period  will  be  assessed. 

Method.   Statistically  analyze  available 
data  and  gather  material  through  interviews 
at  employment  and  training  centers.   (SIE) 


47.   MANPOWER  PLANNING  AND  FORECASTING  IN 
THE  FIRM 


(a)  Herbert  G.  Heneman,  Jr.  and 
George  Seltzer.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Minnesota,  Indus- 
trial Relations  Center,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Office  of  Manpower  Policy.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Assess  the  extent  and  nature 
of  manpower  planning  and  forecasting  in 
the  firm,  the  techniques  employed,  and  the 
corporate  uses  to  which  planning  data  are 
applied.   (2)  Examine  the  relevance  of 
those  variables  used  by  firms  in  fore- 
casting their  manpower  requirements  to 
methods  of  forecasting  aggregate  labor 
demand.   Findings  will  provide  hypotheses 
for  possible  further  research  into  the 
problems  of  manpower  planning  and  fore- 
casting. 

Method.   Data  are  being  obtained  by 
questionnaire  and  interview  from  a  sample 
of  firms  in  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
metropolitan  area.   Corporate  officers  are 
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being  asked  to  explain  their  forecasting 
and  the  role  of  manpower  planning  in  the 
decision-making  process  of  the  firm.   (SIE) 


•  THE  FAMILY 


48.   MID  CITY:   A  STUDY  IN  SOCIAL  MOBILITY 
AND  FAMILY  STRUCTURE 

(a)  Richard  Sennett.  (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Harvard  University.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Explore  the  interrelation  between 
family  life  and  patterns  of  work  during 
the  era  of  rapid  urbanization  in  the  United 
States. 

Method.   Study  a  predominantly  middle-class 
neighborhood  in  Chicago  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  its  growth  after  the  Civil 
War.   (SIE) 


•  MIGRATION 


49.   THE  EFFECT  OF  REGIONAL  AND  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL MOBILITY  ON  NON-WHITE  INCOME 
CHANGES,  1950  to  1960 

(a)  David  Rasmus  sen.   (b)  Completed 
January,  1968.   Findings  issued  as 
Working  Paper  EDA  6  by  the  Institute 
for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63130.   14  pp.   No  price  indicated, 
(c)  Washington  University,  Institute 
for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Economic  Development  Admini- 
stration,  (d)  15:1-65. 

Problem.   Identify,  measure,  and  discuss 
the  sources  of  change  in  the  economic  well- 
being  of  non-whites  from  1950  to  1960,  and 
analyze  the  effect  occupational  and  geo- 
graphic mobility  have  on  their  economic 
welfare.   Absolute  income  and  income 
relative  to  that  of  whites  are  considered. 

Method.   "Shift-share"  accounting  technique, 

Findings .   There  was  a  substantial  gain  in 
non-white  median  income  during  this  decade, 
but  the  gain  was  modest  relative  to  the 
gain  in  white  median  income.   Interregional 
mobility  and  occupational  mobility  are  of 
great  importance  for  increases  in  the 


median  non-white  figure.   They  account  for 
43  percent  of  the  total  change.   The 
economic  welfare  of  non-whites,  both  in 
absolute  terms  and  relative  to  that  of 
whites  could  greatly  increase  with  con- 
tinued movement  by  non -whites  out  of  the 
southern  household,  farm,  service,  and 
labor  occupations.   But  changes  in  the 
regional  distribution  will  not  yield 
equality  of  income  relative  to  whites. 

The  roles  of  education,  discrimination, 
and  government  policy  in  affecting  this 
ratio  are  important  areas  of  research.   (CK) 


50.   ECOLOGY  OF  MIGRANT  POPULATIONS  (IBP) 

(a)  Demitri  B.  Shimkin,  Kenrad  R. 
Nelson,  Bernice  Montgomery,  Ethel 
Shanas ,  Henry  J.  Lorenzi,  and  others. 

(b)  In  process.   Contact  and  liaison 
have  been  established  with  source 
community  organizations;  Field  Re- 
search Station  in  source  community 
has  been  set  up,  with  facilities  for 
meetings,  community  group  contacts, 
staff  aid,  and  housing  facilities, 
available  to  visiting  research  workers 
and  other  guests;  a  Community  Tech- 
nical Advisory  Council  is  in  process 
of  being  established.   (c)  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  International 
Biological  Program;  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
and  University  of  Illinois,  in  coop- 
eration with  other  agencies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  interdisciplinary  project  is 
part  of  the  IBP  (International  Biological 
Program),  which  is  a  joint  effort  of  the 
U.  S.  and  more  than  forty  other  countries  to 
undertake,  in  the  years  1967-1972,  a  coordi- 
nated series  of  studies  to  assess  the  world's 
biological  productivity  and  the  adaptability 
of  man. 

The  Ecology  of  Migrant  Populations  research 
seeks:   (1)  to  improve  understanding  of  the 
nature,  extent,  and  mechanisms  of  human 
adaptability  to  urban  and  industrialized 
environments  by  examining  the  changes  in 
biological  and  behavioral  characteristics 
associated  with  the  movement  of  socio- 
culturally-  and  genetically-defined 
populations  from  rural  to  intensely  urban 
environments ;  and  (2)  to  extend  the 
findings  by  investigating  the  effects  of 
sociocultural  and  biological  variance 
in  the  source  populations,  by  experimentally 
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controlling  selected  variables,  and  by 
examining  counter-flows  (e.g.,  suburban- 
ization) . 

Priority  in  the  work  has  been  placed  upon 
source  populations  and  receiving  areas 
under  high  physical  and  socio-psychological 
stress.   Holmes  County,  Mississippi,  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  most  economically  deprived 
in  the  United  States.   Correspondingly, 
some  areas  in  Chicago- -Maywood  and  the 
West  End--where  former  Holmes  County  resi- 
dents now  live,  have  been  foci  of  violent 
unrest.   Consequently,  the  research  has 
direct  bearing  on  questions  of  physical 
and  behavioral  epidemiology.   The  develop- 
ment of  training,  services,  and  research 
programs  in  this  pilot  program  will  serve 
as  bases  for  associated  programs  seeking  to 
break  up  chronic  poverty  and  despair.   The 
Mississippi-Illinois  program,  which  is 
the  initial  and  pilot  program  of  the  entire 
study,  is  divided  into  three  parts.   All 
three,  though  seeming  to  have  different 
designs,  working  hypotheses,  supportive 
programs,  and  research  goals,  are  such 
that  they  are  mutually  supportive  and 
consistent  with  each  other  and  with  valid 
theoretical  foundations.   These  parts 
are:   (1)  the  rural  project  —  the  study 
of  the  source  community,  Holmes  County, 
Mississippi;  (2)  the  urban  project  —  the 
study  of  a  defined  section  of  a  metropol- 
itan receiving  area,  Chicago;  and  (3)  the 
coordinating  program—technical  aid  in 
training,  in  research  methods,  and  in 
developmental  services,  furnished  by  the 
University  of  Illinois.   (JS) 


51.   STABILITY  OF  INTERREGIONAL  MIGRATION 
FLOWS 

(a)  Julian  Wolpert.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Department  of  Social  Sciences,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Test  a  set  of  diverse  models  that 
examine  the  linkages  between  the  regional 
distribution  of  economic  growth  and  the 
degree  of  stability  in  interregional 
migration  in  Belgium. 

Method.   The  existence  of  a  very  rich  set 
of  both  migration  stream  data  for  the  period 
1954-1965,  and  a  data  bank  of  economic 
indicators,  provides  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  observe  regional  differentials  and 
population  responsiveness  in  the  context 


of  the  Belgian  situation  during  this  decade. 
These  data  will  be  used  for  development 
and  testing  of  models  of  response  stability. 
Analysis  will  focus  upon  exceptional 
residual  migration  flows  and  explanations 
for  their  change  or  persistence  which  may 
be  traced  to  changes  in  the  demographic 
and  economic  structure  of  defined  regions. 
The  project  will  produce  a  method  for 
analyzing  population  redistribution 
changes  over  time.   (SIE) 


52.   MIGRATION,  ACCULTURATION,  AND 
FERTILITY 

(a)  Alan  B.  Simmons  and  Ramiro 
Cardona  G.   (b)  In  process.   (c) 
Cornell  University,  in  cooperation 
with  Colombian  Association  of  Medical 
Faculties  (Bogota),  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Population  Council.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  the  effect  of  certain 
"modernizing  experiences,"  particularly 
urban  residence  and  industrial  employment, 
on  values  and  orientations  related  to 
planning  activities,  especially  family 
planning. 

Method.   Rural-urban  migrants  from  one 
fairly  homogeneous  rural  area  will  be 
selected,  stratified  by  length  of  urban 
residence  and  some  major  social-economic 
status  characteristics,  and  compared  with 
non-migrants  in  the  places  of  out-migration 
and  in-migration.   Since  the  investigators 
are  greatly  interested  in  the  possible 
mediating  effects  of  the  husband's 
occupational  experience  on  fertility- 
related  attitudes  and  behavior,  they 
intend  to  use  the  husband  as  a  primary 
source  of  information.   (SIE) 


•  URBANIZATION 


53.   THE  URBAN  EXPLOSION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

(a)  Glenn  H.  Beyer  and  others. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  by  the  Cornell 
University  Press,  124  Roberts  Place, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850,  382  pp.  +  map. 
$9.75  per  copy.   (c)  Cornell 
University,  Center  for  Housing  and 
Environmental  Studies.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   This  book  is  a  collection  of 
papers  resulting  from  a  conference  of 
leading  experts  in  the  field  of  Latin 
American  affairs,  who  gathered  at  Cornell 
University  under  its  Latin  American  Year 
program.   The  participants  included 
architects,  city  planners,  demographers, 
economists,  historians,  sociologists,  and 
political  scientists.   Their  discussions 
were  concerned  with  the  role  of  the  city 
in  the  modernization  process;  and  how  the 
advantages  of  urbanization  can  be  enjoyed 
while  its  penalties  are  minimized.   (ML) 


54.   THE  URBANIZED  NIGERIAN 

(a)  Theophilus  A.  Okin.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  by  Exposition  Press, 
Inc.,  50  Jericho  Turnpike,  Jericho, 
N.  Y.  11753,  1968.   Includes  foreword 
by  Eric  Carlson,  Chief  of  Housing 
Section,  United  Nations.   $5.00  per 
copy.   (c)  Not  reported.   Investigator 
may  be  contacted  at  Planning  Design 
and  Research  Division,  City  of  New 
York  Housing  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration, 110  Church  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10000.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book,  subtitled  "An 
Examination  of  the  African  and  His  New 
Environment,"  explores  the  dilemma  of 
the  individual  Nigerian  who  must  suddenly 
adjust  from  a  traditional  way  of  life  to 
that  of  a  modern  urbanite,  as  urban 
expansion  outpaces  planning.   The  investi- 
gator considers  social,  economic,  physical, 
and  political  areas  of  concern  and  offers 
solutions.   He  examines  the  role  of  the 
individual  and  the  value  of  participation 
and  cooperation  of  clan  and  student  and 
tribal  and  trade  unions  in  their  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  spread  of  squatters. 
The  function  of  the  courtyard  in  the 
housing  scene  is  emphasized  as  a  necessary 
starting  point  for  urbanization  of  the 
immigrant. 

One  of  the  major  impediments  to  the 
success  of  the  urbanization  process  is 
seen  to  be  the  lack  of  exploration  by 
government  authorities  of  the  economics 
and  financing  of  housing  developing  in 
countries  and  the  investigator  strongly 
recommends  that  such  studies  be  undertaken 
so  that  the  most  effective  aid  may  be  given 
the  African  to  help  him  in  his  changing 
world.   (JS) 


55.   DIFFERENTIAL  GROWTH  AMONG  LARGE 
U.  S.  CITIES 

(a)  Richard  F.  Muth.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Working  Paper  CWR  15,  by  the 
Institute  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies,  Washington   University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.   63130,  February,  1968, 
62  pp.   $1.00  per  copy.   (c) 
Washington  University,  Institute  for 
Urban  and  Regional  Studies,  under 
contract  with  the  U.  S.  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  study  is  part  of  a  continuing 
project  on  the  nature  of  differential  growth. 
It  is  concerned  primarily  with  differential 
growth  in  population,  employment,  and  earn- 
ings among  large  U.  S.  cities  in  the  period 
1950  to  1960.   The  problem  is  to  understand 
why  cities  or  other  subnational  areas 
grow  at  different  rates  over  time  and  to 
analyze  the  impact  of  exogenous  changes  in 
employment  —  essentially  shifts  in  export 
demand--on  employment,  income,  and  popula- 
tion of  a  region. 

Method.   The  usual  underlying  assumptions 
of  completely  inelastic  demand  schedules 
and  infinitely  elastic  supply  schedules 
are  eliminated  in  this  model.   The  analysis 
only  allows  for  two  production  sectors, 
basic  and  local,  and  depends  on  relatively 
crude  assumptions  in  identifying  the 
sectoral  split  of  total  employment  into 
these  two  functions.   It  is  also  somewhat 
limited  by  its  dependence  only  on  obser- 
vations for  larger  metropolitan  areas. 

Findings.   Differential  growth  in  employ- 
ment among  large  U.  S.  cities  is  due  to 
differential  shifts  in  labor  supply. 
Differential  shifts  in  the  demand  for  the 
products  of  the  city's  export  sector 
appear  to  result  in  differential  changes 
in  money  wages,  and  perhaps,  to  a  change  in 
the  sectoral  composition  of  employment. 
As  work  progresses,  results  can  be  expected 
to  include  observations  for  smaller  areas 
and,  possibly,  more  rigorous  specifica- 
tions of  local  and  export  sectors  of 
activity.   (ML). 
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56.   UPPER  MIDWEST  URBAN  CHANGE  IN  THE 
1960*S 
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(a)  John  R.  Borchert.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Upper  Midwest  Research  and 
Development  Council,  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55440, 
June,  1968,  50  pp.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  University  of  Minnesota,  Depart- 
ment of  Geography,  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Upper  Midwest  Research  and 
Development  Council.   (d)  14:2-107. 

Problem.   This  report  is  a  general  updating 
of  the  series  of  Urban  Research  reports 
which  are  part  of  the  Upper  Midwest  Economic 
Study.   The  report  considers  urban  structure, 
urban  population  changes,  trade  centers 
and  trade  areas,  concentration  of  manu- 
facturing growth,  and  farm  income  and  the 
urban  pattern. 

Findings.   Many  long-term  trends  indicated 
in  the  1960-1975  projections  are  taking 
place.   Urban  population  growth  and  retail 
businesses  and  services  are  becoming  more 
concentrated,  while  the  interaction  between 
employment  centers  and  suburbanizing  areas 
is  increasing.   Changes  in  technology, 
fluctuations  in  the  birth  rate,  and  in- 
creased demands  for  more  education  are 
influencing  urban  changes  in  the  region. 
The  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  metropolitan 
area  continues  to  play  an  extremely  impor- 
tant role  in  the  organization  and  national 
image  of  a  large  part  of  the  region.   New, 
wider,  and  more  complex  systems  are  emerging 
in  the  region,  so  that  structure  and  functions 
of  state  and  local  governments  should  be 
under  continuous  review.   (ML) 


57.   PLANNED  AND  SPONTANEOUS  URBAN 
SETTLEMENT  IN  BRASILIA 


(a)  David  G.  Epstein.   (b)  Completion 
and  publication  as  doctoral  disser- 
tation, Department  of  Anthropology, 
Columbia  University,  expected  January  1, 
1969.   (c)  Columbia  University,  De- 
partment of  Anthropology,  in  cooperation 
with  Centro  Latinoamericano  des 
Pesquisas  em  Ciencias  Socials  (Latin 
American  Social  Science  Research 
Center),  under  sponsorship  of  Foreign 
Area  Fellowship  Program,  Rio  de 
Janeiro.   (d)  14:1-28. 


Problem.   Examine  the  history  and  ca 
of  deviation  from  published  plans  of  the 
urban  settlement  pattern  at  Brasilia, 
Brazil's  new  planned  capital  in  the  inter, 
with  special  attention  focused  on  the  problem 
of  squatting. 

Previous  Research.   William  Mangin,  "Latin 
American  Squatter  Settlements:   A  Problem 
and  a  Solution,"  Latin  American  Research 
Review,  2  (3),  1967,  pp.  65-98;  and 
Pendrell,  "Exploratory  Study  of  the 
Etiology  of  Squatting  in  Salvador," 
doctoral  dissertation,  Columbia  University, 
1967. 

Methods .   Data  were  gathered  through  inter- 
views, documentary  research,  and  participant 
observation,  concentrated  in  the  largest 
squatter  settlement  in  the  Brasilia  area, 
the  Social  Security  Invasion. 

Findings.   Squatting  is  widespread  in 
Brasilia  and  has  been  a  major  form  of 
urban  settlement  from  the  inception  of  the 
new  capital's  construction  in  1957.   The 
persistence  of  squatting  is  one  of  the 
principal  motivations  for  official  en- 
couragement of  the  growth  of  satellite 
towns  which  today,  along  with  squatter 
settlements,  house  a  majority  of  the  city's 
population.   A  common  view  of  urban  squatting 
is  that  it  represents  the  pathological  pole 
of  a  fundamental  urban  dualism.   Terms 
such  as  "rural  culture  pattern,"  "micro- 
culture,"  "marginal  settlements,"  and  "the 
culture  of  poverty,"  imply  a  divorce  be- 
tween the  squatment  and  the  city  in  general. 
Often  this  treatment  reflects  a  belief  that 
the  squatment  belongs  to  the  traditional 
segment  of  a  society  undergoing  "moderniza- 
tion," an  essentially  neo-unilinealist 
concept. 

The  essential  nature  of  the  Brasilia 
project  and  the  history  of  squatting  are 
best  understood  in  the  light  of  Brasilia's 
place  in  the  national  and  global  social 
systems.   The  Brasilia  project  is  a 
spectacular,  but  by  no  means  untypical 
example  of  the  public  works  complex,  a 
common  pattern  of  political  behavior  in 
Brazil  and  other  underdeveloped  or  neo- 
colonial  societies.   This  pattern  is  mani- 
fested particularly  in  the  emphasis  on  the 
monumental  architecture  of  the  new  capital 
in  preference  to  social  amenities  such  as 
housing  for  the  lower  social  strata.   In 
the  light  of  this  emphasis,  and  of  the 
haste  with  which  the  new  capital  was 
constructed,  there  developed  patterns  of 
tacit  bargaining  between  the  workers  and 
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those  responsible  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  capital  which  permitted  the  growth 
of  the  squatments ,  representing  for  both 
groups  a  solution  to  some  of  their  most 
immediate  problems. 

The  persistence  of  this  pattern  in  the  face 
of  repeated  official  attempts  to  eliminate 
it  suggests  that  the  factors  which  led  to 
the  rise  of  the  squatter  settlements  have 
not  ceased  to  operate.   In  contrast  to  the 
dualist  approach,  the  research  indicates 
that  squatting  is  best  understood  in 
terms  of  its  connection  with  and  integration 
into  the  international  and  global  social 
systems  and  the  prevailing  unequal  distri- 
bution of  power.   (DGE) 


58.   AN  APPROACH  TO  THE  ANALYSIS  OF 
CENTRAL  PLACE  SYSTEMS 

(a)  John  Urquhart  Marshall.   (b) 
Completed  and  reported  under  the  above 
title  as  an  unpublished  doctoral 
dissertation,  Department  of  Geography, 
University  of  Toronto,  May,  1968. 
Available  through  interlibrary  loan. 
(c)  University  of  Toronto,  Department 
of  Geography.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Formulate  standardized  and  theo- 
retically justified  procedures  for  testing 
the  concept  of  a  hierarchy  among  real  central 
places,  and  illustrate  these  procedures 
through  a  case  study  of  part  of  Southern 
Ontario.   Central  places  are  defined  as 
nucleated  settlements  functioning  as  service 
centers  for  surrounding  consumers. 


Method. 


The  study  expresses  the  theoretical 


concept  of  a  central  place  hierarchy  as 
a  set  of  seven  basic  characteristics  which, 
in  turn,  can  be  used  as  diagnostic  criteria 
in  the  search  for  real  hierarchies.   The 
criteria  are:  (1)  spatial  interdependence 
of  centers;  (2)  completeness  of  the  system 
of  centers;  (3)  discrete  stratification  of 
urban  centrality;  (4)  interstitial  place- 
ment of  hierarchical  orders;  (5)  incremental 
baskets  of  goods;  (6)  a  minimum  of  three 
orders;  and  (7)  a  pyramidal  sequence  of 
numbers  of  centers  in  successive  orders. 

The  empirical  literature  is  evaluated  in 
the  light  of  these  criteria,  confirming  the 
view  that  previous  studies,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  recent  works  by  Berry  and  by 
Skinner,  have  failed  to  demonstrate  whether 
or  not  real  central  place  networks  are 
hierarchically  structured.   A  detailed 


examination  of  the  theoretical  literature 
verifies  the  necessity  of  employing  the 
seven  criteria  in  empirical  studies.   The 
seven  criteria  are  made  operational  for 
the  purposes  of  empirical  research. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  technique  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  complete  central  place  systems. 
It  is  also  proposed  that,  within  certain 
limits,  real  networks  which  fail  to  satisfy 
the  criteria  for  a  perfect  hierarchical 
system  should  be  identified  as  "imperfect" 
hierarchies . 

The  case  study  deals  with  a  rural  area  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  peninsula 
of  Southern  Ontario.   Two  central  place 
systems  —  those  of  Barrie  and  of  Owen  Sound-- 
are  identified.   Application  of  the  seven 
criteria  shows  both  systems  to  be  imperfect 
hierarchies  composed  of  four  orders  of 
centers  arranged  essentially  in  accordance 
with  Christaller' s  Versorgungsprinzip 
model.   Data  pertaining  to  the  thresholds 
of  central  functions,  and  to  the  relation- 
ships between  size  of  center  and  functional 
complexity,  are  assembled  and  compared  for 
the  two  systems.   The  systems  are  found  to 
differ  in  terms  of  the  functions  typical  of 
each  of  the  four  orders. 

Findings.   The  suggested  empirical  pro- 
cedures are  of  significant  value  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  real  central  place 
networks  are  hierarchically  structured. 
(JUM) 


59.   MEASUREMENT  OF  POPULATION  GROWTH 
AND  MOVEMENTS  AND  INDEXES  OF 
CENTRALITY  OF  SMALLER  URBAN  CENTERS 
OF  MINNESOTA 

(a)  Franz  Peters.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Saint  John's  University,  Govern- 
ment Department,  Micro-City  Project 
Office,  under  sponsorship  of  the  Ford 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  in  detail,  12  Minnesota 
cities  with  populations  between  10,000  and 
50,000  with  respect  to:   (1)  the  development 
of  mathematical  models  to  assess  current 
population  growth  in  these  urban  centers 
and  to  project  what  further  growth  can  be 
anticipated  in  these  areas;  (2)  the 
characterization  of  intra-  and  inter-city 
population  movements  and  the  study  of  tests 
of  the  mobility  of  populations  in  these 
centers;  (3)  the  development  of  indexes  of 
centrality  of  each  of  these  urban  centers. 
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Hypotheses.   (1)  Workable  mathematical 
models  can  be  developed  to  assess  population 
growth  and  mobility  of  micro-cities  just  as 
they  have  been  for  macro-cities;  (2) 
significant  indexes  can  be  found  in  micro- 
cities  to  indicate  to  what  extent  surrounding 
areas  are  dependent  on  the  micro-cities. 

Method.   Mathematical  models  like  those 
developed  by  R.  C.  Schmitt  (see  "A  Method 
of  Estimating  the  Population  of  Cities," 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  44, 
November,  1954),  and  by  P.  A.  Morrison  (see 
"Duration  of  Residence  and  Prospective 
Migration:   the  evaluation  of  a  stochastic 
model,"  doctoral  dissertation,  Brown  Uni- 
versity, 1967)  will  be  considered  for 
adaptation  to  micro-city  structures. 
Additional  indexes  like  that  presented  by 
R.  E.  Park  (see  "Urbanization  as  Measured 
by  Newspaper  Circulation,"  American  Journal 
of  Sociology,  35,  1929)  will  be  developed 
by  studying  such  sources  as  city  and  county 
library  circulation,  commuter  travel  patterns, 
and  trade  areas.   Recent  methods  in  cartog- 
raphy and  statistics  will  be  used  extensively 
in  all  three  areas  indicated  above.   (FP) 


60.   PROPERTIES  AND  DETERMINANTS  OF 
COMMUNITY  GROWTH 


(a)  Frank  W.  Young  and  Ruth  C.  Young. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Cornell  University, 
Department  of  Rural  Sociology  and 
Center  for  International  Development, 
under  sponsorship  of  National  Science 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Study  the  properties  and 
determinants  of  community  growth.   (2)  Test 
theory  that  communities  are  information- 
processing  structures,  and  that  an  increase 
in  differentiation  is  an  increase  in  the 
range  of  information  that  the  community 
can  process.   (3)  Provide  a  macrosociological 
perspective  on  regional  change  programs. 

Method.   Using  a  sample  of  some  118 
communities  in  southwestern  Puerto  Rico,  a 
baseline  date  of  1950,  and  key  informant 
and  aerial  photographic  techniques,  the 
project  focuses  on  nine  generalizations 
about  the  nature  of  differentiation  of 
community  structure.   Such  differentiation 
has  two  aspects:   absolute  and  relative 
change.   The  first  is  a  community's  shift 
in  scale  position  from  an  earlier  level, 
and  the  second  is  a  shift  relative  to  the 
change  in  the  other  communities  of  the 
containing  intercommunity  system.   (SIE) 


61.   URBAN  GROWTH  IN  THE  RURAL  COUNTRY L. 
(SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAN  ,, 

(a)  J.  B.  Wyckoff.   (b)  In  process. 
Publication  of  findings  as  a  monograph 
or  articles  expected.   (c)  University 
of  Massachusetts,  under  sponsorship 
of  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Examine  the  continuing  process 
of  urban  expansion  and  analyze  the  pattern 
of  land-use  changes  which  accompanies  such 
expansion,  with  particular  reference  to  a 
southern  New  England  metropolitan  area. 
(2)  Identify  dominant  economic  factors 
stimulating  and  shaping  urban  development 
in  this  area.   (3)  Identify  the  primary 
decision-makers  involved  and  analyze  the 
rationale  of  their  actions.   (4)  Examine 
the  institutional  environment  within  which 
development  has  occurred,  and  evaluate  its 
influence  on  the  pattern  of  urbanization. 

Knowledge  of  the  extent  and  manner  in  which 
urbanization  has  transformed  the  country- 
side adjacent  to  the  "megalopolis" 
stretching  from  Boston  to  Washington  can 
provide  a  basis  for  determining  the  land- 
use  requirements  of  urbanization,  and  ulti- 
mately for  a  more  efficient  accommodation 
of  cities  in  the  U.  S.  landscape.   This 
research  is  expected  to  contribute  to  a 
larger  study.   (SIE) 


i SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


62.   SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  PARTICIPATION 
BY  URBAN  RESIDENTS 

(a)  Marvin  E.  Olsen.   (b)  In  process. 
Data  being  analyzed.   Publication 
expected  in  two  or  three  years, 
(c)  Indiana  University,  Department  of 
Sociology,  with  cooperation  from  the 
Institute  of  Social  Research,  1967-68 
Indianapolis  Area  Project,  and  with 
support  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Explore  patterns  of  participation 
in  a  variety  of  social  and  political 
activities  by  residents  of  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  and  Detroit,  Michigan.   Dimensions 
of  political  participation  include  informal 
discussion,  holding  political  opinions, 
interest  in  politics,  exposure  to  political 
news,  knowledge  of  political  events, 
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membership  in  political  organizations, 
voting,  participation  in  partisan  campaign 
activities,  and  contacts  with  community 
government.   Social  participation  activities 
include  family,  friendship  groups,  church, 
job,  mass  media,  voluntary  associations, 
social  class,  and  the  total  community. 

The  research  is  both  descriptive  and 
analytical.   The  descriptive  phase  involves 
comparing  rates  of  participation  in  the 
differing  political  dimensions,  as  well 
as  in  the  various  areas  of  social  activities. 
It  examines  these  questions:  to  what  extent 
does  political  participation  follow  a 
Guttman-like  sequence  of  levels,  and  to 
what  extent  does  one  kind  of  social  partic- 
ipation covary  with  other  kinds?   The 
analytical  phase  involves  testing  eight 
competing  theories  about  relationships 
between  different  kinds  of  social  activities 
and  political  participation.   These  theo- 
retical arguments  range  from  "political 
socialization  theory"  which  focuses  on 
the  family,  to  "mass  communications  theory" 
which  stresses  the  effects  of  exposure 
to  the  mass  media,  to  "occupational  theory" 
which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  person's 
job  and  work  environment,  to  "mass  society 
theory"  which  centers  on  the  consequences 
of  membership  in  voluntary  "mediating" 
associations . 

Method.   The  primary  source  of  data  was  a 
cross-sectional  survey  conducted  in 
Indianapolis  in  1968.   As  far  as  possible, 
findings  from  these  data  will  be  compared 
with  data  gathered  in  Detroit  in  1957  by 
the  Detroit  Area  Study,  University  of 
Michigan,  Institute  for  Social  Research. 
Multivariate  analysis  will  be  used, 
utilizing  a  variety  of  computer  programs. 
(MEO) 


63.   THE  POPULATION  ECOLOGY  OF  PACIFIC 
ISLAND  PEOPLES 

(a)  Jane  Hainline.   (b)  In  process. 
Completion  expected  by  late  1969. 
(c)  University  of  California 
(Riverside),  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology, under  sponsorship  of  Social 
Science  Research  Council.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Develop  and  test  new  con- 
cepts and  methods  in  the  study  of  human 
evolution  by  means  of  research  in  Honolulu, 
Noumea,  and  Guam,  on  the  ecology  of  Pacific 
island  peoples.   (2)  Define  the  range  and 
success  of  the  adaptation  of  human 


populations  as  part  of  island  ecosystems  in 
the  Pacific.   The  measure  of  biological 
success  used  is  that  of  population  abundance 
and  viability  in  response  to  challenge. 
The  influence  of  cultural  factors  on  such 
success  will  be  elicited  and  verified. 
Incidental  to  this  study  will  be  the  pro- 
duction of  a  bibliography  of  Pacific  island 
populations  and  of  a  basic  reference  of 
Pacific  islands  and  peoples. 

Previous  Research.   As  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  aboriginal  population 
ecology  and  genetics  of  Oceanic  peoples, 
the  investigator  collected,  collated,  and 
analyzed  pertinent  materials  dealing  with 
one  Pacific  area--Micronesia.   Data  on  the 
serological  characteristics  of  Pacific 
island  populations  have  been  collected  and 
analyzed,  resulting  in  the  compilation  of 
an  island  index  file  covering  every  island 
of  the  Pacific. 

Method.   (1)  Examine  writings  of  early 
explorers  and  other  materials  in  University 
of  California  libraries  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Berkeley,  Bishop  Museum  in  Honolulu, 
Micronesian  Research  Center  in  Guam,  and 
libraries  of  the  South  Pacific  Commission 
Headquarters  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia; 
(2)  consult  with  the  appropriate  persons 
at  Trust  Territory  Headquarters  in  Saipan. 
(JH) 


64.   A  SOCIO-ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDY  OF  A 
RIVER  VALLEY 

(a)  Mitchell  R.  Zavon.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Cincinnati,  College 
of  Medicine,  Miami  Valley  Project, 
under  sponsorship  of  National  Science 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  long-term  surveillance  of  the 
interactive  effects  of  man  and  his  environ- 
ment in  a  single  river  valley  complex.   The 
Great  Miami  River  Valley,  which  includes 
large  cities,  small  towns,  and  farmland,  is 
the  study  site.   Animals  and  man  living  in 
the  Valley  produce  sanitary  waste  and  the 
products  of  daily  living;  industries  in 
the  Valley  contribute  heavily  to  the  over- 
all burden  of  waste  which  must  be  disposed 
of  by  air,  water,  or  put  on  land.   The 
people  in  this  Valley  complex  came  from 
different  geographical  sources  with  differing 
cultural  and  social  backgrounds.   Their 
heritage  predisposes  them  to  certain  ways 
of  solving  problems  and  to  the  organization 
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of  their  social  fabric. 


Method, 


This  is  an  interdisciplinary  project 


i. 

pi 


it 


? 
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in  which  the  social,  biological,  and 
physical  sciences  contribute  data  to  a 
centralized  facility.   Three  individual 
research  investigations  are  being  carried 
out  simultaneously.   The  central  project 
office  will  determine  whether  research 
conducted  in  this  context  may  be  done  at 
less  cost,  more  productively,  and  more 
meaningfully  than  similar  research  done 
without  the  unifying  concept  proposed.  (MRZ) 


65.   COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  SOCIAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


(a)  Joel  Nelson.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Minnesota,  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Cooperative  State  Experi- 
ment Station  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Illustrate  the  relevance  of  some 
principles  of  community  organization  to 
the  adequacy  of  facilities  and  opportunities 
in  rural  areas.   Specifically,  relate  the 
"status  consistency  of  communities"  to  a 
range  of  indicators,  such  as  (1)  social 
mobility,  (2)  out-migration,  (3)  community 
participation,  and  (4)  provisions  for 
local  facilities  and  welfare.   These  depen- 
dent variables  are  intended  to  tap  the 
"spirit"  or  "vibrancy"  of  a  community. 
The  study  is  designed  to  provide  partial 
understanding  as  well  as  give  empirical 
content  to  the  commonplace  idea  that  certain 
rural  areas  are  "dead"  in  the  sense  that 
they  offer  few  economic  opportunities  for 
youth,  little  in  the  way  of  adequate 
facilities,  and  in  general  are  faced  with 
heavy  out-migration. 

Method.   (1)  Select,  at  random,  study 
communities  from  a  list  of  small  towns 
with  populations  under  10,000.   (2)  Evolve, 
refine,  and  validate  measures  of  the  status 
consistency  of  communities.   (3)  Survey 
with  interviews  the  residents  of  a  select 
number  of  communities  with  widely  different 
status  configurations.   (SIE) 


66.   GUAJIRO  ETHNOGRAPHY 


(a)  Benson  Saler.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  Brandeis  University,  Department 
of  Anthropology,  under  sponsorship 


of  National  Science  Foundation, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  produce  an  ethnography  of  the 

Guajiro  area  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela, 

and  conduct  a  comparative  study  of  selected 

Guajiro  populations,  especially  with 

respect  to  ecological  and  economic  adaptations, 

kinship  and  sociopolitical  organization, 

and  differential  acculturation.   The  research 

is  expected  to  provide  a  foundation  for 

later  studies  of  Guajiro  religion,  world 

views,  and  folk  epistemologies. 

Method.   Anthropological  fieldwork  is  being 
conducted  among  the  Guajiro  Indians  of 
northern  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  consisting 
of  an  ethnological  survey  of  the  Guajira 
Peninsula  and  nearby  urban  centers,  and 
intensive  fieldwork  among  two  different 
Guajiro  populations.   (SIE) 


i SOCIAL  DISORGANIZATION 


67.   DEPRIVATION  AND  PERSONALITY--A  NEW 

CHALLENGE  TO  HUMAN  RESOURCES  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

(a)  Fred  R.  Harris  and  others. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 

the  title  Human  Resources  Development. 
Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Research  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.   U.  S. 
Senate  90th  Congress,  2nd  Session. 
Deprivation  and  Personality--A  New 
Challenge  to  Human  Resources 
Development.   Part  1,  April  8,  10, 
and  18,  1968.   118  pp.   Part  2, 
April  23,  and  24,  1968.  173  pp. 
Available  from  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20000.   (c)  U.  S.  Senate,  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   These  two  volumes  of  Hearings 
include  the  testimony  given  in  five  days 
of  testimony  during  which  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Research  examined 
the  psychological  and  sociological  aspects 
of  human  resources  development,  particularly 
as  they  relate  to  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

Three  of  the  most  important  questions  to 
which  the  Subcommittee  addressed  itself 
were:   (1)  What  approaches  are  being  or 
can  be  used  to  motivate  people  to  improve 
their  socioeconomic  status?   (2)  What 
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programs  have  or  can  be  designed  to  imple- 
ment these  approaches?   (3)  What  research 
projects,  such  as  motivational,  cross- 
cultural,  and  longitudinal  studies  are 
being  or  can  be  conducted  to  deepen  our 
insights  and  expand  our  knowledge  of  the 
impact  of  deprivation  on  personality? 

The  ultimate  goal  was  that  the  Hearings 
would  assemble  a  useful  handbook  on  the 
philosophy  and  methodology  which  can  most 
effectively  help  people  with  a  deprived 
background  gain  the  motivation  and  self- 
confidence  necessary  for  taking  advantage 
of  opportunity. 

Method.   Testimony  was  heard  from  more 
than  40  experts,  including  government 
officials,  in  social  work,  education,  and 
related  fields.   These  had  all  worked  or 
were  working  with  groups  that  ranged  from 
the  mentally  ill  to  the  poor  and  the  unem- 
ployed, from  students  of  every  age  to 
labor  and  management,  from  Negroes  and 
American  Indians  at  home  to  Asians  and 
Africans  abroad. 

Findings .   We  need  to  offer  more  than  just 
job  skills  to  the  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed.  Many  have  lost  hope  and  faith  in 
themselves  and  in  society.   Despite  much 
testimony  that  dealt  with  successful  en- 
deavors, evidence  accumulated  that  supported 
the  Kerner  Report  suggestions—namely  that 
much  work  is  necessary  to  change  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  dominant  white  society. 
Among  many  remedies,  new  experimentation 
in  education  is  needed  to  bring  about 
cooperation  not  only  among  black,  red, 
yellow,  and  white,  but  also  among  rich  and 
poor,  slow  and  fast  learners,  young  and  old. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  problems  of 
our  country  are  part  of  a  worldwide  ferment 
in  which  social  structures  are  being  altered. 
One  of  the  reasons  many  of  our  federal 
programs  have  failed,  and  have  wasted 
millions  of  dollars,  is  that  the  approach 
has  been  fragmented.   A  comprehensive 
approach,  relating  all  of  our  problems,  and 
rebuilding  total  communities,  is  essential. 
This  must  be  done,  however,  by  and  with-- 
not  for--the  people.   (CK) 


68.   PUBLIC  INFORMATION  AND  CIVIL  DISORDERS 

(a)  Raymond  L.  Bancroft.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title  as 
Staff  Report  68-3,  by  the  Department 
of  Urban  Studies,  National  League  of 


Cities,  1612  K  Street,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20006,  July,  1968,  32  pp.   $2.00 
per  copy.   (c)  National  League  of 
Cities,  Department  of  Urban  Studies 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  ideas  and  recommendations 
for  improved  dissemination  of  public  infor- 
mation in  times  of  urban  unrest.   Suggestions 
were  made  by  public  information  officials, 
police,  administrative  and  elected  officials, 
who  attended  a  workshop  of  municipal  public 
relations  specialists  in  Detroit.   The 
report  contains  the  emergency  information 
procedures  used  by  a  number  of  cities,  and 
evaluates  the  public  relations  programs 
already  put  to  the  test  by  actual  riot 
situations. 

Findings.   The  major  theme  that  ran  through 
the  workshop  was  the  need  for  an  advance 
plan  for  handling  a  city's  public  information 
needs  during  times  of  urban  disturbances. 
Some  specific  points  that  were  discussed 
include  Centralized  Information  Release 
Points,  background  information  for  the 
press,  Rumor  Control  Centers,  and  relations 
with  out-of-town  and  national  news  media. 
The  use  of  Rumor  Control  Centers  was  re- 
ported to  be  extremely  helpful  in  combating 
false  information  during  disturbances. 
Several  cities  have  found  it  useful, 
especially  when  dealing  with  out-of-town 
newsmen,  to  have  background  material 
prepared  on  what  the  city  already  has  done 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  stated  causes  of 
riots.   This  serves  to  put  current  incidents 
in  proper  perspective  and  helps  to  eliminate 
exaggeration  and  distortion  in  reporting. 

The  workshop  emphasized  the  importance  of 
on-going  public  relations  programs  at  all 
levels  of  municipal  government,  during 
normal  periods  as  well  as  during  times  of 
stress.   But  public  relations  programs  are 
worthless  without  substantial  municipal 
accomplishment  in  the  field  of  community 
improvement  to  back  them  up.   (ML) 


69.   SUPPRESSION  OF  CIVIL  DISORDER  IN  PRE- 

RIOT,  TRANS-RIOT,  AND  CIVIL  DISTURBANCE 
SITUATIONS 

(a)  Donald  Alexander  and  Lawrence  A. 
Williams.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  the  Department 
of  Urban  Studies,  National  League  of 
Cities,  1612  K  Street,  N.  W. ,  Washington 
D.  C.   20006,  1968.   22  pp.   (c)  National 
League  of  Cities,  under  sponsorship  of 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Justice,  Office 
of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   An  exploratory  examination  of 
the  adequacy  and  appropriateness  of  the 
legal  tools  available  to  local  government 
officials  for  the  suppression  of  civil 
disorder  in  pre-riot,  trans-riot,  and  civil 
disturbance  situations.   In  addition  to 
identifying  useful  legal  tools  (such  as 
emergency  powers  of  several  types—martial 
law,  state  of  emergency,  emergency  curfew- 
extra  territorial  authority,  and  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  such  items  as  arms,  ammunition, 
liquor,  and  gasoline),  the  study  considered 
the  technical  constraints  that  must  be 
recognized.   Practical  limitations,  such  as 
political  considerations,  were  examined. 

The  project  report  was  utilized  by  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  in  the  formulation  of  recommenda- 
tions for  its  reports,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding guidance  for  law  enforcement  program- 
ming and  comparative  data  for  state  and 
local  officials.   (LAW) 


70.   A  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDY  OF 
DETROIT'S  CIVIL  DISTURBANCE 


(a)  James  Hedegard,  Jack  Walker, 
Joel  Aberbach  and  Sheldon  Levy. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Lafayette  Clinic, 
(Detroit)  and  University  of  Michigan, 
Center  for  Research,  Learning  and 
Teaching  and  Departments  of  Political 
Science  and  Psychology,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Test  specific  hypotheses 
about:   (a)  attitudes  among  both  whites 
and  Negroes  about  the  riot;  (b)  individual 
and  family  characteristics  of  arrested  and 
nonarrested;  (c)  attitudes,  particularly 
of  the  police  toward  riot  control;  and 
(d)  psychiatric  consequences  of  civil  dis- 
obedience.  (2)  Provide  base  rate  data 
for  any  future  civil  disorder  and  compare 
Detroit  with  Watts.   (3)  Develop  a  method 
of  approach  and  test  instruments  immediately 
applicable  to  other  civil  crises.   (SIE) 


71.   JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  AND  URBAN  AREAS 


idings  to  b< 
edition  of  Juven J  le  De  1  inqui- 
Urban  Areas,  now 
cation.   Revised  edit 
summary  and  an  appraisal  by  Ja' 
Short  of  the  progress  of  commur 
studies  over  the  past  thirty  ye  ; 
(c)  State  of  Illinois,  Department 
Mental  Health,  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Research,  Research  Branch,  Urban 
Studies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Ascertain  the  relative 
magnitude  of  rates  of  violative  behavior 
among  young  people,  by  areas  in  Chicago; 
(2)  determine  the  stability  of  the  ranking 
of  areas  over  time;  (3)  determine  the 
characteristics  of  the  community  which 
vary  in  incidence  or  magnitude  with 
variation  in  rates  of  violative  behavior; 
and  (4)  analyze  the  extent  to  which  rankings 
of  areas  as  measured  by  rates  of  violative 
behavior  vary  with  changes  in  communities 
as  revealed  by  indexes  of  community  stability. 

Method.   Data  were  obtained  from  Cook  County 
juvenile  court  records  covering  delinquents 
brought  to  court  from  Chicago  and  selected 
suburbs  of  Cook  County  since  1934.   Rates 
of  delinquents  were  computed  and  translated 
into  indexes  to  facilitate  comparison. 

Findings.   Rates  of  delinquents  vary  widely 
among  city  communities  and  differences 
persist  over  time.   Relative  magnitude  of 
rates  in  most  areas  remains  relatively 
constant.   Rates  go  up  in  areas  badly  dis- 
rupted by  changing  population;  rates  go 
down  as  new  populations  become  acquainted 
with  new  institutional  forms.   Trends  for 
the  past  thirty  years  by  Chicago  and 
suburban  communities  can  be  ascertained 
from  indexes  included  in  the  forthcoming 
volume.   (HDM) 


72.   WAGE  GARNISHMENT  AND  CONSUMER  BANK- 
RUPTCY IN  FOUR  WISCONSIN  CITIES 


(a)  Henry  D.  McKay.   (b)  A  long-term 
project,  initiated  in  1943,  completed. 


(a)  Herbert  Jacob.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  Harvard  University. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Identify  the  conditions 
leading  to  wage  garnishment  and  bankruptcy 
by  a  group  of  454  delinquent  debtors 
selected  on  a  random  basis  and  the  subjects 
of  long  interviews.   (2)  Identify  conse- 
quences of  garnishment  and  bankruptcy  for 
these  delinquent  debtors  —  the  impact  on 
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life  style  and  the  effect  on  political 
attitudes . 

Method.   Compare  the  delinquent  debtors 
and  a  control  group  of  nondelinquent 
debtors  drawn  from  a  probability  sample 
of  the  Wisconsin  population.   (SIE) 


73.   CURRENT  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES  IN  RACE- 
RELATED  COLLECTIVE  VIOLENCE 

The  Lemberg  Center  for  the  Study  of  Violence 
at  Brandeis  University  plans  to  initiate  a 
publication  which  would  bring  news  of 
recent  and  current  research  activities  in 
the  field  of  collective  violence  to  re- 
searchers in  the  field.   Through  this  publi- 
cation the  Lemberg  Center  hopes  to  promote 
better  communication  among  researchers  and 
speedy  dissemination  of  research  findings. 
The  Center  will  welcome  descriptive 
material  from  researchers  on  both  empirical 
projects  and  theoretical  studies  or  writings. 
This  material  may  be  in  the  form  of  research 
plans,  reports,  preliminary  findings,  or 
publications.   Format  and  publication  dates 
will  be  announced  in  the  near  future.   For 
further  information  contact  Mrs.  Molly 
Apple  Levin,  Lemberg  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Violence,  Brandeis  University,  Waltham, 
Mass.  02154.   (MAL) 


III.  The  Urban  and  Regional 
Economy 

•  ECONOMIC  THEORY 

74.   ISSUES  IN  URBAN  ECONOMICS 

(a)  Harvey  S.  Perloff  and  Lowdon 
Wingo,  Jr.,  editors.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21218,  July,  1968,  688  pp. 
$15.00  per  copy,  cloth;  $5.00  per 
copy,  paper.   Library  of  Congress 
Card  No.  68-15454.   (c)  Resources 
for  the  Future,  Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  volume  includes  the  papers 
presented  at  the  1967  conference  of 
Resources  for  the  Future's  Committee  on 


Urban  Economics.   The  papers  have  been  re- 
vised for  publication,  and  an  introductory 
essay  gives  a  "state  of  the  art"  review  of 
the  field.   Subjects  and  authors  include 
the  following:   Internal  and  External 
Factors  in  the  Development  of  Urban 
Economics,  Wilbur  R.  Thompson  and  John  M. 
Mattila;  The  Evolving  System  of  Cities  in 
the  United  States:   Urbanization  and 
Economic  Development,  Eric  E.  Lampard;  The 
Uses  and  Development  of  Regional  Projections, 
Sidney  Sonenblum;  The  Changing  Profile  of 
Our  Urban  Human  Resources,  George  J. 
Stolnitz;  The  Evolving  Form  and  Organization 
of  the  Metropolis,  Edgar  M.  Hoover;  Urban 
Residential  Land  and  Housing  Markets, 
Richard  F.  Muth;  Poverty  in  the  Cities, 
Oscar  A.  Ornati;  Quantitative  Models  of 
Urban  Development:   Their  Role  in  Metro- 
politan Policy-Making,  Britton  Harris; 
Federal,  State,  and  Local  Finance  in  a 
Metropolitan  Context,  Dick  Netzer;  The 
Supply  of  Urban  Public  Services,  Werner 
Z.  Hirsch;  The  Demand  for  Urban  Public 
Services,  Julius  Margolis;  and  Public 
Policy  for  Urban  America,  Alan  K.  Campbell 
and  Jesse  Burkhead.   (ML) 


75.   THE  ESTIMATION  OF  ECONOMIC-BASE 
MULTIPLIERS 

(a)  Thomas  Hammer.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
RSRI  Discussion  Paper  No.  22,  by  the 
Regional  Science  Research  Institute, 
GPO  Box  8776,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101, 
February,  1968,  41  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  Regional  Science 
Research  Institute,  with  partial 
support  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  under  contract  with 
Penjerdel,  Greater  Philadelphia 
Movement,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Philadelphia.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  investigate  possible  differences 
between  economic  base  multipliers  for 
various  manufacturing  industries;  to  analyze 
the  multipliers  for  other  sections;  and  to 
test  the  general  applicability  of  the 
economic  base  model. 

Method.   Regression  analysis  of  marginal 
multiplier  relationships--!. e. ,  changes  in 
the  levels  of  endogenous  activities  related 
to  changes  in  exogenous  activities.   Personal 
income  used  as  measure  of  activity  level, 
and  the  state  used  as  the  geographic  unit. 
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Observations  drawn  from  changes  in  four 
designated  time  periods  in  26  states. 

Findings.   The  multiplier  estimates  obt.. 
for  nonmanufacturing  industries  and  for 
manufacturing  as  a  whole  formed  a  generally 
reasonable  pattern,  but  were  quite  low  on 
the  whole,  probably  due  to  a  strong  lag 
effect.   To  a  considerable  extent,  there- 
fore, the  economic-base  multiplier  process 
is  not  automatic,  and  "non-basic"  industries 
must  be  considered  in  the  same  fashion  as 
"basic  industries."   (ML) 


76.   MODELS  OF  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT 


•  ECONOMIC  Al 


(a)  Stanley  Lebergott.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Wesleyan  University  (Connecticut), 
Department  of  Economics,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  models  showing  how  the 
key  economic  variables  of  railroad  con- 
struction, immigration,  and  land  sales 
changed  during  the  period  1815-1914,  a 
period  when  essentially  separate  rural 
economies  were  transformed  into  an  inte- 
grated, urbanized,  and  industrial  economy 
and  the  major  characteristics  of  the  American 
economy  were  established.   The  investigator 
is  especially  concerned  with  separating 
out  economic  from  noneconomic  factors  in 
the  development  of  railroads  and  in  deter- 
mining to  what  extent  they  were  products 
of  economic  growth,  itself.   A  similar 
problem  will  be  approached  in  analyzing 
immigration,  which  was  both  a  stimulus  to 
economic  growth  and  its  result.   He  will 
also  determine  the  relative  impact  of 
specific  economic  factors  in  stimulating 
migration  to  the  U.  S.,  as  contrasted  with 
others  such  as  revolution,  war,  or  religious 
persecution.   Models  explaining  the  expansion 
of  land  settlement  and  variation  in  land 
disposal  will  focus  on  investment  oppor- 
tunities, increasing  American  exports  of 
cotton  and  wheat,  and  changes  in  govern- 
mental land  policy,  as  well  as  certain 
crucial  events,  including  political  ones. 
Separate  submodels  will  be  developed  for 
different  time  subdivisions  and  regions. 
New  statistical  series  will  be  formulated 
for  railroad  construction,  land  sales,  and 
immigration,  and  the  analytical  models 
fitted  to  these  new  series.   The  feasibil- 
ity of  regional  submodels,  as  well  as  of 
an  integrated  model  for  the  U.  S.  will  be 
explored  for  all  these  series.   (SIE) 


77.   METROPOLITAN  AREA       3,     L929- 

(a)  RoLi     .  Graham,  Jr.  and  Edwin 
J.  Coleman.   (b)  A  continuing  proj< 
In  process.   Findings  published  in 
the  Survey  of  Current  Bu:- . :.'  .  , 
August,  1968,  Volume  48,  Number  8,  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Office  of  Business  Economics.   Copies 
available  from  the  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402,  48  pp.   $.45  per  copy. 

(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Office  of  Business  Economics. 

(d)  12:1-107;  14:2-103 

Problem.   This  report  presents  the  summary 
results  of  the  first  comprehensive  measure- 
ment of  personal  income  by  type  and  by 
industrial  source  for  all  of  the  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA's)  in 
the  U.  S.   Partial  results  had  been  pre- 
sented earlier  in  the  Survey  of  Current 
Business  for  May,  1967.   (See  also  Research 
Digest  14:2-103.)   The  materials  now  pre- 
sented include  total  and  per  capita  income 
for  the  years  1929,  1940,  1950,  1959,  1962, 
1965,  and  1966,  and  a  breakdown  of  1966 
income  by  type  and  industrial  source.   The 
latter  breakdowns  are  also  available  for 
the  earlier  years  on  request.   In  addition, 
comparable  estimates  have  been  prepared 
for  the  approximately  2,700  counties  which 
lie  outside  the  SMSA's  and  can  be  made 
available  individually  or  in  any  groupings 
which  may  be  desired. 

Findings.   Since  1959,  personal  income  has 
expanded  at  rates  below  the  national 
average  in  SMSA's  in  the  Northeast,  and 
North  Central  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  and  at 
above  average  rates  in  SMSA's  in  the 
South  and  West.   Differences  in  the 
relative  income  growth  can  be  explained  by 
shifts  of  manufacturing  industries. 

There  are  extremely  wide  variations  in  SMSA 
per  capita  incomes,  but  these  differences 
have  narrowed  substantially  since  1929. 
The  highest  incomes  are  generally  found  in 
the  Northeast,  North  Central,  and  West, 
while  those  with  the  lowest  per  capita 
incomes  are  concentrated  in  the  South.   (ML) 
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78.   DESIGN  OF  A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF 
REGIONAL  ACCOUNTS 

(a)  Charles  L.  Leven,  Harold  J.  Barnett, 
Karl  A.  Fox,  David  E.  Greytak,  John  B. 
Legler,  Dick  Netzer,  and  Perry  Shapiro. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  by  Insti- 
tute for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63130,  as  Working  Paper  DRA  9,  Decem- 
ber, 1967.   269  pp.   $3.00  per  copy. 

(c)  Institute  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies,  Washington  University 

under  sponsorship  of  Resources  for  the 
Future,  Inc.   (d)  13:1-200;  14:2-102 

Problem.   To  make  recommendations  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  system  of 
regional  development  accounts  directed 
principally  at  understanding  the  effect 
of  public  sector  investment  (including 
human  investment)  on  regional  income,  em- 
ployment, output,  consumption,  and  popula- 
tion.  Subsidiary  concerns  would  be  account- 
ing for  state  and  local  government  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  the  region,  the  quality 
of  the  regional  environment,  and  the  inter- 
nal spatial  form  of  the  region. 

Findings .   The  system  envisaged  would 
involve  some  300  to  350  regions,  each  con- 
forming in  general  to  the  concept  of  a 
functional  economic  area.   Principal  re- 
sponsibility would  be  assumed  by  the 
federal  government,  with  some  assistance 
in  data  collection  by  state  and  local 
governments.   Conceptually,  the  system 
would  differ  substantially  from  other  forms 
of  social  accounting,  largely  because  of 
its  extension  into  a  stock-flow  dimension 
in  order  to  serve  the  purposes  of  regional 
development  analysis.   The  present  work 
does  not  attempt  to  develop  an  operational 
system,  in  view  of  the  need  for  further 
theoretical  and  methodological  work,  as 
well  as  clarification  of  the  resources 
required  and  available  for  such  an  under- 
taking.  It  does,  however,  offer  itself  as 
a  handbook  of  regional  accounting  prin- 
ciples that  should  be  quite  useful  in  the 
preparation  of  an  operational  system. 
Subjects  discussed  in  the  various  chapters 
include  physical  capital  and  human  resources; 
revenue  and  expenditure  accounts  in  the 
state  and  local  government  sector;  strat- 
egies for  area  delimitation  and  other 
dimensions  of  disaggregation;  and  sub- 
regional  patterns  and  regional  environment. 
(SK) 


•  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


79.   THE  INTERNATIONAL  BASIC  ECONOMY 
CORPORATION 

(a)  Wayne  G.  Broehl,  Jr.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  as  the  thirteenth  case 
study  in  the  series,  United  States 
Business  Performance  Abroad,  by  the 
National  Planning  Association, 
1606  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20009,  1968,  314 
pp.   $3.00  per  copy.   Library  of 
Congress  Catalogue  Card  No.  68-22958. 
(c)  National  Planning  Association, 
with  partial  support  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  the 
John  Hay  Whitney  Foundation,  the 
William  K.  Donner  Foundation,  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation,  and  The 
Ford  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.  To  examine  the  development  as- 
pects of  projects  undertaken  by  the 
International  Basic  Economy  Corporation. 
The  report  emphasizes  what  the  companies 
have  done  in  the  economies  in  which  they 
have  operated. 

Findings.   The  International  Basic  Economy 
Corporation  (IBEC)  has  founded  almost  200 
companies  in  33  countries  to  upgrade  their 
basic  economies  by  lowering  food  prices, 
building  sound  housing,  mobilizing  savings, 
and  fostering  better  distribution  of  the 
fruits  of  economic  progress.   It  has  been 
involved  in  a  wide  variety  of  specific 
ventures,  some  highly  successful,  some 
not  successful  at  all.   But  this  wide 
range  of  development  experience  is  signif- 
icant in  the  over-all  field  of  economic 
development. 

Some  of  the  major  themes  that  have  reoccurred 
in  differing  circumstances  are  inflation 
and  government  stability,  nationalism  and 
ownership,  stimulation  of  competition,  and 
cultural  resistance.   The  unique  contribu- 
tion that  American  business  can  make  to  the 
world  is  the  ideology  of  the  "American  Free 
Enterprise  System"  which  underlies  our 
technology  and  methods.   The  best  features 
of  this  philosophy  should  be  adapted  to 
business  in  developing  countries,  so  that 
each  country  can  evolve  its  own  precepts 
of  enterprise.   The  International  Basic 
Economy  Corporation  has  sought  to  persuade 
business  communities  all  over  the  world  that, 
given  a  reasonable  prospect  of  political 
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stability,  a  concept  of  doing  business 
over  the  long  run  can  be  made  to  work  Ltl 
developing  coutltr  lea --that  the  legitimate 
objectives  of  the  stockholder  for  f 
dividends  can  be  meshed  with  the  customers' 
desires  for  high  quality  and  low  prices,  the 
employees'  goals  of  sound  wage  and  salary 
practices,  the  suppliers'  needs  for  long- 
term  relationships,  and  the  public's  ex- 
pectation that  the  business  institution 
will  be  characterized  by  a  continuing 
social  responsibility.   (ML) 


80.   BRITAIN'S  ECONOMIC  PROSPECTS 


(a)  Richard  E.  Cabes  and  others.   See 
below.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  the  Brookings 
Institution,  1775  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036,  June, 
1968,  510  pp.   $7.50  per  copy.   A 
brief  resume  of  this  book  has  been 
completed  and  published  as  Brookings 
Research  Report  No.  83,  under  the 
title  "The  British  Economy:   Performance 
and  Prospects,"  1968,  9  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   Copies  available  from 
the  Brookings  Institution.   (c)  The 
Brookings  Institution.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  Britain's  relatively 
slow  rate  of  economic  growth  in  recent 
years,  her  recurring  balance  of  payments 
crisis,  and  the  ineffectiveness  of  many 
governmental  policies.   The  book  includes 
contributions  by  a  team  of  American  and 
Canadian  economists  in  a  variety  of  fields: 
Richard  A.  and  Peggy  B.  Musgrave,  on  fiscal 
policy;  John  H.  Karekan,  on  monetary  policy; 
David  C.  Smith,  on  incomes  policy;  Richard  N. 
Cooper,  on  the  balance  of  payments;  Lawrence 
B.  Krause,  on  Britain's  trade  performance; 
Edward  F.  Denison,  on  growth;  Richard  E. 
Caves,  on  industrial  organization  and  effi- 
ciency; Lloyd  Ulman,  on  collective  bargain- 
ing; William  G.  Shepherd,  on  public  expendi- 
tures; and  Merton  J.  Peck,  on  science  and 
technology. 

Findings.   Britain  can  attain  her  economic 
goals  if  the  instruments  of  economic  policy 
are  used  effectively.   Devaluation  of  the 
pound  will  restore  equilibrium  in  the  balance 
of  payments.   Tax  policy  can  be  used  effec- 
tively to  manage  demand,  especially  if  it 
encourages  efficient  kinds  of  investment. 
The  inefficiency  of  business  enterprise  and 
restrictive  labor  practices  should  be  elim- 
inated.  Educational  improvement,  especially 
in  the  technical  fields,  should  have  a  high 
priority.   Britain's  economic  aspirations 


can  be  achieved  by 

i  or  prograaa.  (ML) 


81  .       PAT1AL 
CHINA 

(a)  Yuan-Li  Wu.   (b) 
published  under  the  above  title  for 
the  Hoover  Institution  on  War, 
Revolution  and  Peace,  by  Freder 
Praeger,  Publishers,  111  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  L0003,  L967,  367 
$10.00  per  copy.   Library  of  Congress 
Catalogue  Card  No.  67-20739. 

(c)  University  of  San  Francisco,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Contemporary  China,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, the  Committee  on  the  Economy  of 
China,  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  the  Hoover  Institution,  and 
the  Stanford  Research  Institute. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  spatial  structure 
of  the  Chinese  Economy  and  its  transport 
industry.   The  transport  industry  and  its 
coordination  with  location  policy  is  a 
strategic  variable  in  determining  the 
economic  growth  rate  of  a  country. 

Findings .   To  achieve  optimum  economic 
conditions,  China's  location  policy  should 
try  to  correct  the  "irrational"  pattern  of 
the  spatial  economy,  establish  new  economic 
and  industrial  centers  closer  to  markets 
and  raw  materials,  and  develop  cities  in 
the  interior  rather  than  on  the  coast.   (ML) 


82.   STOCHASTIC  ASPECTS  OF  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  PLANNING 

(a)  Gerhard  Tintner.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Southern  California 
(Los  Angeles),  Department  of  Social 
Sciences,  under  sponsorship  of  National 
Science  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  and  apply  stochastic  or 
random  process  methods  to  problems  of 
economic  development  and  planning  in 
various  countries. 

Method.   The  investigator  has  been  attempting 
to  apply  stochastic  or  random  process  methods 
to  long-term  movements  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  various  countries.   He  will  continue 
work  on  extending  his  method  of  fitting 
stochastic  linear  difference  equations  with 
constant  coefficients  to  long-term  economic 
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time  series  of  both  developed  and  underde- 
veloped countries  in  order  to  estimate 
phases  of  economic  development.   This  method 
will  be  generalized  for  systems  of  linear 
stochastic  difference  equations.   He  will 
also  attempt  to  generalize  use  of  the 
Poisson  process  for  the  study  of  economic 
development.   To  arrive  at  better  methods 
of  estimating  the  fundamental  rates  of 
increase,  lognormal  diffusion  processes 
will  be  studied.   The  investigator  also 
developed  several  methods  of  stochastic 
linear  programming  applicable  for  planning 
at  both  the  individual  enterprise  and  region- 
al levels.   Additional  analytical  work  will 
be  done  to  achieve  better  methods  of 
numerical  estimation.   In  particular,  the 
application  of  nonparametric  methods  will 
be  explored.   The  methods  of  stochastic 
linear  programming  will  be  applied  to  con- 
crete problems  of  planning  of  various 
countries  for  which  data  are  available, 
including  India,  Chile,  and  Egypt.   (SIE) 


83.   CAPITAL  MARKETS  AND  REGIONAL  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Libert  Ehrmart.   (b)  Completed. 
Findings  submitted  to  sponsoring 
agency.   (c)  Surveys  and  Research 
Corporation,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Economic 
Development  Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Identify  and  measure  the  imper- 
fections in  capital  markets  that  tend  to 
impede  the  economic  growth  of  depressed 
areas  and  suggest  methods  to  eliminate  or 
lessen  the  impact  of  these  obstacles. 
Alternative  policies  and  institutions  are 
recommended. 

Hypotheses .   (1)  Large  investors  are  reluc- 
tant to  invest  in  smaller  towns  and  rural 
areas;  (2)  local  funds  tend  to  flow  to 
other  economically  more  viable  areas; 
and  (3)  lagging  regions  suffer  dispropor- 
tionately when  restrictive  national 
monetary  policies  are  imposed. 

Method.   Review  and  summarize  existing 
literature  on  the  flow  of  funds  between 
wealthy  and  poor  regions,  and  urban  and 
rural  areas;  evaluate  existing  sources  of 
capital  for  meeting  the  economic  develop- 
ment needs  of  lagging  areas  and  regions; 
and  conduct  detailed  case  studies  to  analyze 
the  experiences  of  areas  and  firms  in 
meeting  needs  for  capital.   (LE) 


84.   GEOGRAPHIC  DIMENSIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGIES 

(a)  Ahmad  Al-Samarrie,  Sidney  Sonenblum, 
and  Peter  Wagner.   (b)  Monograph 
completed  and  ready  for  publication. 
Summary  presented  under  above  title  in 
Looking  Ahead,  National  Planning 
Association,  1606  New  Hampshire  Ave., 
N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.  20009, 
Vol.  16,  No.  5,  June,  1968,  p.  1  ff. 

(c)  National  Planning  Association, 
Center  for  Economic  Projections. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  geographic 
dimensions  of  some  of  the  critical  domestic 
problems  in  the  U.  S.,  the  forces  that 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
problems,  and  strategies  to  be  followed  in 
alleviating  them. 

Findings.   In  this  research,  three  geo- 
graphic areas  of  concern  are  distinguished. 
(1)  Rural  areas.   The  plight  of  rural 
people  is  the  result,  in  large  part,  of  the 
significant  advances  in  farm  technology  and 
productivity  and  the  subsequent  sharp  de- 
cline in  employment  and  incomes.   Increasing 
numbers  of  farm  workers  need  to  depend  on 
nonfarm  employment  to  supplement  their 
incomes,  although  their  ability  to  do  this 
depends  on  the  availability  of  job  oppor- 
tunities nearby.   The  migration  and  nonfarm 
employment  process  provides  no  solution, 
however,  for  those  who  have  the  greatest 
need--the  large  number  of  people  who  cannot 
leave  the  farm  because  of  age,  ill  health, 
or  lack  of  skills.   (2)  Metropolitan  areas. 
Disparities  in  income,  health,  education, 
and  unemployment  among  different  groups  within 
the  metropolitan  population  are  the  most 
serious  problems  of  our  time.   Compounded  by 
their  association  with  color,  racial  preju- 
dice, and  rising  expectations,  they  are  the 
basis  for  increasing  crime  and  social  unrest. 
The  incidence  of  poverty  in  the  central 
cities  is  several  times  that  in  the  suburbs. 
Not  only  poverty,  but  also  deterioration 
of  the  physical  environment  characterizes 
the  central  city  and  increasingly  the 
suburbs  as  well.   (3)  Development  Regions. 
The  broad  development  regions  in  the  U.  S. 
do  not  display  the  same  kinds  of  problems 
or  potentials.   In  general,  the  picture 
is  that  technologies  change,  causing 
industries  to  lose  their  markets;  popula- 
tion shifts  occasion  other  markets  to  be 
lost;  natural  resources  become  depleted; 
skills  become  obsolete;  energetic  people 
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leave;  public  services  deter iorate--and 
thus  a  depressed  region  is  created,  lar; 
because  of  forces  beyond  the  control  of 
area  residents. 

The  study  identifies  the  primary  forces  in 
regional  economic  development  as  migration 
and  location  of  industry,  then  considers 
strategies  for  economic  development.   It 
is  essential  that  there  continue  to  be  a 
wide  variety  of  economic  development  pro- 
grams.  Underlying  these  specific  programs 
are  three  broad  and  overlapping  strategies: 

(1)  Adjustment  strategy,  concerned  with 
facilitating  efficient  geographic  allocation 
of  resources,  through  removal  of  impediments 
to  the  preferred  movement  of  families,  or 

to  the  preferred  location  of  industry. 

(2)  Development  strategy,  concerned  with 
increasing  the  product  of  specific  areas 
by  improving  their  physical  and  human 
resource  base.   (3)  Balancing  strategy, 
based  on  the  concept  that  diversity  of 
opportunities  and  diversity  of  resources 
are  essential  to  economic  development. 
Since  some  specific  areas  cannot  include 
the  needed  diversity,  it  is  necessary  to 
link  areas  in  a  fashion  which  will  improve 
their  combined  economic  potentials  and  levels 
of  achievement. 

There  are  many  instruments  of  policy 
available — private  initiative  and  enter- 
prises, public  investments,  human  resource 
development,  and  government  procurements. 
Each  is  significant,  and  the  mix  in  which 
they  are  pursued  must  be  appropriate  to 
the  times.   (KS) 


85.   ANALYSIS  OF  THE  REGIONAL  CONTEXT  OF 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Peter  A.  Orleans.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles),  Department  of  Sociology, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Economic  Development 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  whether  any  systematic 
relationships  exist  between  selected 
social,  economic,  political,  technological, 
and  demographic  attributes  of  redevelopment 
areas  and  the  states  in  which  they  are 
located. 

Method.   Comparisons  are  being  made  between 
the  counties  eligible  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  assistance  and  those 
not  qualifying;  and  between  counties  that 
would  have  qualified  under  EDA  criteria  in 


1950  but  do  not  qualify  at  present. 
location  of  a  county  is  expected  to  play  a 
significant  role  in  Lnblb 
tating  economic  development.   This  i 
rationale  for  creation  of  development 
districts.   Economic  Development  Distri- 
and  artificially  constructed  counter; 
districts  are  also  being  analyzed. 

The  contextual  aspect  of  the  analysis  is 
oriented  toward  determining  how  different 
county  configurations  within  development 
districts,  or  different  kinds  of  develop- 
ment districts,  are  related  to  economic 
development.   While  attributes  of  the 
counties  themselves  may  be  important, 
linkages  presumed  to  exist  between  counties 
and  the  regions  (or  states)  in  which  they 
are  located  may  be  even  more  significant. 
Regions  are  defined  in  this  research  in 
terms  of  social  area  analysis  rather 
than  standard  economic  attributes.   (SIE) 


86.   MEASURING  THE  REGIONAL  IMPACT  OF 
GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 

(a)  David  Barkin.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  Institute  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63130,  May,  1968,  12  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Washington 
University,  Institute  for  Urban  and 
Regional  Studies,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  evaluate  the  distributional 
impact  of  many  government  expenditure 
programs;  to  evaluate  past  methods  of 
determining  the  distributive  impact  of 
government  spending;  and  to  suggest  a 
superior  alternative  way  of  measuring  this 
impact. 

Findings.   The  new  measure  focuses  on  the 
objectives  of  individual  government  pro- 
grams rather  than  on  the  existing  distri- 
bution of  income  for  the  population  as  a 
whole.   It  determines  whether  the 
authorized  funds  are  distributed  to  those 
regions  of  the  country  which  are  the 
neediest;  that  is,  where  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  eligible  recipients  to  need  is 
highest.   (ML) 
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87.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  ENTREPRENEURS  IN 
REDEVELOPMENT  AREAS 

(a)  Guy  G.  Gordon.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Washington,  De- 
partment of  Marketing,  Transportation, 
and  International  Business,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  means  to  stimulate  business 
formation  and  business  expansion  through 
development  of  entrepreneurs  and  of  more 
effective  business  services.   The  project 
will:   (1)  indicate  the  role  of  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  encouraging  people 
to  undertake  independent  business  careers; 
(2)  evaluate  the  present  effectiveness  of 
formal  education  in  developing  entrepreneurs' 
ability;   (3)  determine  the  reasons  why 
groups  committed  to  assisting  entrepreneurs 
have  been  relatively  unsuccessful;  (4) 
propose  methods  for  improving  services  to 
potential  businessmen;  and  (5)  propose 
methods  for  improving  entrepreneurial  edu- 
cation and  instruction. 

Method.   The  study  is  using  information  from 
a  study  of  400  entrepreneurs  who  started 
businesses  in  two  counties  in  Washington. 
Few  of  the  entrepreneurs  surveyed  had  con- 
tacts with  agencies  whose  goals  included 
assisting  in  the  formation  of  new  businesses. 
Further  information  is  being  obtained  from 
interviews  with  bankers,  lawyers,  and 
accountants  who  have  contacts  with  people 
forming  new  businesses  in  the  two  study 
counties.   (GGG) 


88.   SMALL  BUSINESS  IN  INNER-CITY 
NEIGHBORHOODS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
For  information,  contact  Mr.  William 
L.  Heartwell,  Jr.,  Commissioner, 
Virginia  Employment  Commission,  703  E, 
Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va.  23211. 
(c)  State  of  Virginia  Employment  Com- 
mission, with  support  from  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  the  present  conditions  and 
future  prospects  for  small  businesses  in 
inner-city  neighborhoods. 


Method.   (1)  Approximately  1,200  small 
businesses  in  three  inner-city  areas  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  will  be  surveyed. 
Market,  managerial,  and  financial  diffi- 
culties facing  these  businesses  will  be 
examined,  and  specific  reasons  for  their 
success  or  failure  identified.   (2)  Methods 
of  encouraging  opportunities  in  business 
among  area  residents,  and  the  existing  and 
potential  capacity  of  small  firms  to  employ 
low-income  and  unemployed  persons  will  be 
analyzed.   Suggestions  for  improving  these 
opportunities  through  their  programs  will 
be  made  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration.   (HUD) 


89.   ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  BUSINESS  LOAN 
PROGRAM 

(a)  Padraic  P.  Frucht.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Planning  Research  Corporation, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Economic  Development 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  business  loan  program  and 
the  most  practical  and  promising  alter- 
natives to  effectively  realize  objectives 
and  goals  of  the  1965  Act. 

Method.   An  analysis  of  program  alternatives 
will  be  made  and  the  policy  and  adminis- 
trative implications  that  seem  likely  to 
flow  from  each  alternative  examined.   To 
the  extent  feasible,  an  examination  will 
be  made  of  experience  gained  elsewhere 
under  approaches  similar  to  the  alternative 
being  analyzed.   The  possible  alternatives 
which  may  be  examined  include:   (1)  a 
broadening  of  the  guarantee  program  to 
cover  land  and  equipment  loans;   (2)  joint 
participation  by  EDA  with  local  banks, 
perhaps  with  EDA  taking  a  secondary 
position;   (3)  a  lease  guarantee  program; 
(4)  tax  benefits  such  as  tax  credits  for 
new  capital  investments  made  in  designated 
areas;  and  (5)  a  capital  or  development 
bank.   Possible  program  modifications  or 
alternatives  to  the  present  program  will 
be  evaluated,  and  any  recommended  changes 
requiring  new  legislation  identified.   (SIE) 
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90.   APPLICATION  OF  ACTIVITY  At:/       TO 
REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  IN 
THE  TVA  AREA 

(a)  Robert  G.  Fullmer,  William  W. 
Stevenson,  Laurence  J.  Mauer,  Harish 
Chandra  Gupta,  and  Robert  G. 
Spiegelman.   (I))  In  process. 

(c)  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Office 
of  Tributary  Area  Development.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Develop  a  highly  disaggregated 
linear  programming  (activity  analysis)  model 
to  estimate  the  effects  on  income  and  em- 
ployment of  different  levels  and  mixes  of 
public  and  private  investment  in  a  subarea 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley.   More  specifically, 
the  model  is  designed  to  determine:   (1) 
for  what  sorts  of  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural activities  the  region  appears  to 
have  a  comparative  locational  advantage  in 
terms  of  access  to  materials,  labor  supply, 
and  markets;  (2)  what  mix  of  activities 
will  cost  the  least  in  outside  financing; 
(3)  what  amounts  and  skills  of  labor  will  be 
required  for  a  particular  development  plant; 
and  (4)  what  variations  in  the  cost  and 
content  of  the  plan  will  result  from  varying 
the  assumptions  concerning  outmigration. 

Flexibility  is  provided  by  including  alter- 
native economic  activities  that  may  be 
selected  in  the  solution  to  satisfy  the 
constraints.   Similarly,  variations  in 
export  constraints  will  show  changes  in  the 
foreign  exchange  cost  of  a  given  program; 
variations  in  consumption  targets  will  show 
differences  in  programs  necessary  to  meet 
these  targets;  and  variations  in  competitive 
wage  rates  will  show  what  industries  are 
most  sensitive  to  wage  shifts.   (SIE) 


91.   MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  APPALACHIAN 
REGION 


(a)  V.  E.  McKelvey.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Geological  Survey  Professional 
Paper  580,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
and  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.   Available 
from  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20402,  492  pp.   $4.50 
per  copy.   (c)  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Geological  Survey  and 
Bureau  of  Mines.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  Appalachian  Region  and  their  potential 
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sources  to  support  extensive  ind' 
and  urban  d<  .   Its  r      i    wide- 

spread deposits  of  coal  and  other  •< 
of  energy,  its  diverse  resources  of  metal- 
liferous, chemical,  ceramic,  and  constr 
tion  minerals,  and  its  abundant  water 
supplies  are  the  physical  ingredients  for 
a  wide  range  of  industrial  activities. 
These  resources  form  the  potential  nucleus 
for  accelerated  economic  development  and 
growth. 

Currently,  the  mineral  industry  of  Appa- 
lachia  is  sometimes  identified  as  the 
source  of  some  of  its  gravest  economic  and 
social  problems  rather  than  as  the  key  to 
its  future  economic  growth,  and  technologi- 
cal changes  affecting  coal  mining  and 
marketing  have  brought  about  wide-spread 
unemployment  and  loss  of  local  income. 
Much  of  Appalachia's  current  mineral  pro- 
duction is  marketed  outside  the  region. 
The  region's  rough  terrain  has  been  a  de- 
terrent to  internal  use  of  resources.   The 
tower  of  income  derived  from  the  use  of 
Appalachia's  energy  and  raw  minerals  is 
building  up  elsewhere.   If  this  pattern 
were  to  continue,  even  expanded  mineral 
production  would  do  little  to  spark  economic 
development  in  Appalachia  itself.   The  root 
of  a  new  prosperity  lies  not  in  increased 
mineral  production  in  itself,  but  in  in- 
creased internal  use  of  energy  and  raw 
materials  in  value-adding  industries. 

Included  in  this  volume,  in  addition  to 
three  maps,  are  articles  by  a  number  of 
experts  about  the  mineral  industry,  geog- 
raphy, physiography,  water  resources, 
geology,  and  a  survey  of  mineral  commodities 
of  the  region.   (ARC) 


92.   PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  ECONOMIC  BASE  STUDY 
FOR  POWER  MARKETS:   FISHERIES 


(a)  Robert  Forste  and  James  A. 
Crutchfield.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  as 
Volume  II,  Part  8,  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Economic  Base  Study  for 
Power  Markets,  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Interior,  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, P.  0.  Box  3621,  Portland, 
Ore.  97208,  1967,  86  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  U.  S.  Department  of 
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the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  and 
the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
(d)  14:2-105;  15:1-137. 

Problem.   Project  output  and  capital  and 
labor  requirements  in  both  commercial  and 
sport  fishing  and  in  pleasure  boating. 
While  these  activities  are  not  in  themselves 
significant  consumers  of  power,  nor  is 
their  growth  in  the  future  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  significant  increment  in  power 
demand,  the  commercial  fishing  industry, 
the  processing  and  marketing  firms  that 
depend  on  it,  and  the  complex  of  service 
facilities  devoted  to  sport  fishing  support 
a  significant  amount  of  employment  and 
population,  and  hence  are  of  interest  from 
both  an  economic  and  a  locational  point 
of  view.   The  analysis  also  has  implications 
for  the  provision  of  berthing,  harbor,  and 
related  facilities.   (ML) 


93.   ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  MARINE -ORIENTED 
ACTIVITIES 

(a)  Niels  Rorholm.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  title  Economic 
Impact  of  Marine-Oriented  Industries-- 
A  Study  of  the  Southern  New  England 
Marine  Region,  by  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island   02881,  1968, 
132  pp.   $1.50.   (c)  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Economic 
Development  Administration,  and  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  the  economic  impact  of 
marine-oriented  activities  in  the  southern 
New  England  marine  region  including  Rhode 
Island  and  parts  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.   More  specifically:   (1) 
determine  present  and  estimate  future 
amounts  of  human  and  economic  resources 
employed  in  marine-oriented  activities  of 
commercial,  educational,  research,  defense, 
and  recreational  nature;  and  (2)  analyze 
the  relationship  between  marine-oriented 
activities  and  the  general  economy  of  the 
area  including  estimates  of  economic  and 
emp 1 oymen  t  impa  c  t . 


Method.   Data  on  human  resources  employed, 
investment,  costs,  sales,  and  future  plans 
were  obtained  through  personal  interviews. 
Secondary  data  from  sales  tax  divisions, 
Census  of  Manufacturers,  Census  of  Business, 
and  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  were  also 
utilized.   Marine  industries  were  divided 
into  13  categories:   fish  catching;  fresh 
fish  processing;  frozen  fish  processing; 
fish  wholesaling  and  jobbing;  ship  and  boat 
building;  marinas  and  boat  yards;  marine 
retail  and  wholesale;  marine  manufacturing; 
construction,  towing,  agents;  research  and 
education;  marine  military;  charter  fishing; 
and  other  marine  activities.   Additional 
descriptive  material  and  maps  were  prepared 
on  the  physical  and  economic  setting  of 
the  region.   (SIE) 
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94.   AGRARIAN  REVOLUTION  AND  ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS 


(a)  Rainer  Schickele.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc.,  Ill 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10003, 
April,  1968,  411  pp.   $15.00  per 
copy.   (c)  The  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Council,  Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examination  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment problems  faced  by  farmers, 
governmental  officials,  businessmen,  and 
professors,  based  on  the  author's  experience 
in  a  number  of  countries  while  working 
with  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization. 
The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
Part  I  discusses  certain  critical  issues 
in  development  planning.   Part  II  discusses 
the  mobilization  of  agriculture  for  economic 
development,  and  includes  chapters  on 
investment,  capital  formation,  and  land 
reform.   Part  III  discusses  the  implemen- 
tation of  agricultural  development,  with 
emphasis  on  technical  innovations,  farm 
planning,  and  group  action  by  farmers. 
Part  IV  discusses  issues  involved  in 
international  technical  assistance  and 
capital  aid.   (ADC) 
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95.   TRENDS  IN  REAL  CAPITAL  RATIOS  AND 
LABOR  PRODUCTIVITY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AGRICULTURAL  OUTPUT  INDUSTRY 


(a)  C.  B.  Baker  and  others. 

(b)  Completed.   Publications  to  date 
include:   (1)  W.  F.  Gossling,  "A  New 
Economic  Model  of  Structural  Change 
in  U.  S.  Agriculture  and  Supporting 
Industries,"  unpublished  doctoral 
dissertation,  University  of  Illinois, 
1964,  285  pp.;  (2)  W.  F.  Gossling, 
Supplement  to  doctoral  dissertation, 
September,  1965,  bound  mimeo,  166  pp.; 
(3)  W.  F.  Gossling  and  F.  Dovring, 
"Labor  Productivity  Measurement: 

The  Use  of  Sub-systems  in  the  Inter- 
industry Approach,  and  Some 
Approximating  Alternatives,"  Journal 
of  Farm  Economics,  Vol.  48,  May, 
1966,  pp.  369-377;  (4)  D.  J.  Aligner 
and  W.  F.  Gossling,  "Methods  of 
Estimating  Resource  Productivity  in 
the  Agricultural  Aggregate,"  in 
Production  Economics  in  Agricultural 
Research,  AE-4108,  University  of 
Illinois,  1966,  pp.  73-82;  a  book 
manuscript,  based  on  the  Gossling 
thesis  and  subsequent  work  is  ready 
for  the  press.   (c)  University  of 
Illinois,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics.   (d)  None. 
Problem.   Examine  trends  in  real  capital 
ratios  and  labor  productivity  in  the 
U.  S.  agricultural  output  industry. 

Method.   It  is  clear  that  the  productivity 
of  agricultural  labor  has  increased 
markedly  in  the  U.  S.   However,  measures 
commonly  used  include  only  farm  labor, 
excluding  nonfarm  labor  responsible  for 
agricultural  output  for  final  use.   But 
in  many  industries,  labor  used  for 
agricultural  output  is  not  easily  sorted 
from  labor  used  for  nonagricultural  out- 
put.  In  this  project  a  model  was  developed 
with  this  capability  and  applied  to  inter- 
industry data  for  1919,  1929,  1939,  and 
1954. 

Findings.   Results  show  that  despite  a 
large  increase  in  output  the  input  of  all 
labor  has  declined.   A  slight  increase  in 
nonfarm  labor  is  more  than  offset  by 
decrease  in  farm  labor.   Moreover,  the 
evidence  suggests  that  nonfarm  labor  too 
may  now  have  begun  to  decline. 
The  material  findings  on  labor  productivity 
are  of  considerable  significance  for  the 


measurement  of  progress  .       ulture 
as  well  as  for  the  interpretation  of  U 
economic  meaning.   In  addition  to  these 
results,  work  under  the  proj< 
yielded  significant  additions  to  our 
knowledge  about  input-output  tables  and 
the  methods  by  which  they  can  be  analyzed; 
the  main  tool  applied,  an  iterative  pro- 
cedure, is  different  from  the  previously 
prevailing  approach  of  Leontief  and  his 
group.   A  large  body  of  data  is  incor- 
porated in  the  Gossling  thesis  and  its 
appendix.   (CLS) 


96.   RESEARCH  ON  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  SELECTED  MIDDLE  EASTERN  COUNTRIES 

(a)  Donald  C.  Taylor.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Agricultural  Development 
Council,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10020,  1968,  167  pp. 
Single  copies  free.   (c)  American 
University  of  Beirut,  Faculty  of 
Agricultural  Sciences,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  The  Agricultural  Development 
Council,  Inc.   (d)14:2-114;  15:1-156. 

Problem.   This  monograph,  the  fourth  in  a 
series,  contains  an  inventory  of  agricul- 
tural development  research  organizations 
and  an  inventory,  classification,  and 
evaluation  of  recent  and  current  research 
on  agricultural  development  in  seven 
Middle  Eastern  countries.   It  also  points 
to  areas  of  deficiency  which  require 
additional  research  emphasis.   (DCT) 


IV.  Social  Services 


•  SOCIAL  PLANNING 


97.   THE  POOR  AND  THE  PLANNERS 


(a)  Padraic  M.  Kennedy.   (b)  Completed. 
Findings  published  in  Nation's  Cities, 
September,  1968,  Volume  6,  number  9, 
by  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
1612  K  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20006,  46  pp.   $.75  per  copy. 

(c)  National  League  of  Cities. 

(d)  None. 
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Problem.   To  analyze  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  power  structure,  in  this  case 
represented  by  the  planner,  and  the  poor 
in  our  nation's  ghettos;  to  discuss  the 
future  role  of  the  planner  with  respect 
to  the  nation's  poor. 

Findings.   There  is  a  problem  of  communi- 
cation between  the  planner  and  the  poor. 
The  poor  do  not  know  the  language  of  the 
planner,  and  the  planner,  in  turn,  has 
difficulty  making  technical  concepts 
understandable  to  the  people.   The  poor 
are  often  not  well  organized  and  do  not 
have  the  knowledge  and  facility  for 
dealing  with  our  bureaucratic  structure. 
On  the  other  hand,  "representatives  of 
the  poor"  often  do  not  actually  speak  for 
the  majority  of  residents  of  the  ghetto. 
There  is  a  need  for  greater  understanding 
on  both  sides  for  the  problems  and 
limitations  of  the  other. 

A  new  role  for  the  planner  may  be  that 
of  advocate  for  the  poor.   The  poor  are 
demanding  a  voice  in  what  concerns  them 
and  their  families,  and  the  planner  may 
be  best  equipped  to  help  them  achieve 
their  goals.   The  poor  in  many  cities 
outnumber  the  affluent,  and  city  planners 
should  show  more  responsiveness  to  their 
needs.   (ML) 


98.   TENSION  IN  THE  CITIES- 
GRAMS  FOR  SURVIVAL 


-THREE  PRO- 


(a)  James  A.  Bayton.   (b)  Completed. 
To  be  published  by  Chilton  Book  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Penn.  19100. 
(c)  Howard  University,  Department 
of  Psychology.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Describe  and  evaluate  special 
programs  conducted  within  the  framework 
of  a  city's  government  to  cope  with  urban 
tensions.   These  programs  are  being 
analyzed  with  respect  to:   (1)  their 
relevance;  (2)  the  effort  being  put  into 
them;  and  (3)  their  impact. 

Method.   Analysis  of  the  special  programs 
developed  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  New  York,  New  York. 

Findings .   The  special  city  programs 
attempt  to  cope  with  three  categories 
of  problems:   (1)  civil  rights  and  personal 
security;  (2)  human  resources  development; 
and  (3)  community  development.   The 
pattern  of  programs  and  effort  varies 
markedly  among  cities,  with  New  York 


having  the  most  comprehensive  set  of 
programs.   The  programs  are  more  likely 
to  represent  "holding"  than  corrective 
actions.   The  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams is  particularly  affected  by 
administrative  problems.   With  respect 
to  the  "clientele"  the  programs  are  de- 
signed to  assist,  the  very  existence  of 
these  programs  can  be  tens  ion- inducing. 
(JAB) 


99.   RACIAL  CHANGE  IN  SOUTH  SHORE,  CHICAGO 

(a)  Harvey  L.  Molotch.   (b)  Completed. 
Findings  presented  in  a  paper  titled 
"Racial  Change  in  a  Stable  Community," 
at  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Sociological  Society,  Boston,  August, 
1968.   Study  originally  conducted  for 
a  doctoral  dissertation,  Department 
of  Sociology,  University  of  Chicago. 
For  further  information,  contact  the 
investigator,  Department  of  Sociology, 
University  of  California,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.  93106.   (c)  University 
of  Chicago,  Center  for  Urban  Studies. 
(d)13:l-74. 

Problem.   A  detailed  examination  of  the 
process  of  racial  change  in  an  urban 
neighborhood. 

Method.   Data  sources  included  relevant 
census  reports,  population  estimates  of 
the  Hospital  Planning  Council  for 
Metropolitan  Chicago,  deed  transfer  records, 
and  visual  counts  of  "For  Sale"  signs  in 
front  of  area  homes. 

Findings.   An  urban  residential  area  may 
be  regarded  as  "stable"  if  the  number  of 
residential  properties  placed  and  sold  on 
the  housing  market  is  appropriate  to  the 
age,  housing  type,  and  location  of  the 
community.   Such  stability  is  widely  re- 
garded to  be  upset  when  such  a  community 
experiences  significant  numbers  of  Negro 
in-migrants.   Further,  it  is  such  instability 
that  is  often  viewed  as  a  key  element  in 
hindering  the  achievement  of  neighborhood 
racial  integration.   There  would  appear  to 
be  a  common  conception  that  such  instability 
almost  inevitably  accompanies  racial  tran- 
sition in  large  urban  areas. 

This  research  attempts  to  document  the 
existence  in  Chicago  of  a  large  community 
that  is  experiencing  racial  transition 
while  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  important 
symptoms  of  stability.   Although  the  study 
area  in  question  was  experiencing  Negro 
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in-migration  during  the  period  1960-66  at 
a  rate  higher  than  that  of  other  Chicago 
changing  areas,  the  proportion  of  homes, 
apartment  buildings,  and  business 
properties  sold  or  offered  for  sale  during 
that  period  was  less  than  the  analogous 
rate  of  the  all-white  Chicago  community 
most  similar  to  it  in  all  other  respects. 
Findings  suggest  that  it  is  quite  possible 
for  neighborhood  change  to  proceed  as  an 
orderly  transition  from  all  white  to  all 
Negro  occupancy  without  the  occurrence 
of  certain  processes  (e.g.,  "flight"  of 
whites,  rapid  collapse  of  neighborhood 
institutions)  often  considered  endemic 
to  the  succession  process.   Implications 
for  the  goal  of  racial  integration  in 
urban  neighborhoods  are  also  considered 
in  the  research.   (HLM) 


100.   NEIGHBORHOODS  AS  UNITS  FOR  SOCIAL 
PLANNING 


(a)  Boone  Hammond.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Southern  Illinois  University 
(Edwardsville),  Public  Administration 
and  Metropolitan  Affairs  Program, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  City  of 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  establish  neighborhood  areas 
of  a  reasonable  and  manageable  size  for 
East  St.  Louis  in  a  section  that  has  been 
designated  as  the  "model  city"  area,  in 
order  to  provide  the  city  with  a  frame- 
work of  neighborhood  structures  through 
which  it  will  be  able  to  conduct  a  program 
aimed  at  improving  community-public 
relations.   The  program  emphasizes  the 
role  of  neighborhoods  and  involvement  of 
citizens  in  their  own  neighborhoods 
through  neighborhood  councils,  training 
in  community  relations,  and  auxiliary 
police  aid  to  be  recruited  from  the  neigh- 
borhoods. A  previous  plan  to  divide  the 
model  city  section  into  "natural"  neighbor- 
hoods would  fragment  the  area  into  such 
a  large  number  of  segments  that  they  would 
prove  unmanageable.   The  idea  of  neighbor- 
hood areas  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
combining  a  number  of  smaller  natural 
neighborhoods  into  a  larger  unit  that  is 
both  more  manageable  and  more  functional 
for  the  city's  programs.   (BH) 


101.   A  STUDY  OF  THE  PREVi       OP  BED) 

ROW 

(a)  Leonard  U.  Blumberg  and  Thomas 
E.  Shipley,  Jr.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Diagnostic  and  Rehabilitation 
Center  (Philadelphia),  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Public 
Health  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   An  action-research  program  de- 
signed to  work  toward  eliminating  Skid  Row 
(the  area  of  homeless  men)  from  American 
cities  by  demonstrating  how  the  men  of 
Skid  Row  may  be  relocated  most  effectively, 
and  by  evaluating  the  success  of  various 
procedures  and  techniques  for  controlling 
and  preventing  Skid  Row.   More  specifically, 
this  project  is  designed  to  study:   (1)  a 
selected  follow-up  of  men  who  are  relocated, 
and  the  success  of  the  techniques  designed 
to  maintain  them  off  Skid  Row;  (2)  the  change 
of  neighborhoods  from  potential  to  incipient 
Skid  Rows  and  the  reversal  of  such  trends; 
(3)  the  change  in  policy  and  locations  of 
institutions  associated  with  Skid  Row,  and 
of  the  efficacy  of  attempts  made  to  redirect 
the  services  of  those  institutions  such  as 
public  housing  not  now  engaged  with  Skid 
Row  men;  (4)  the  development  of  conditions 
similar  to  Skid  Row  in  Philadelphia's 
racially  segregated  slums;  and  (5)  the 
techniques  of  early  case-finding  in  those 
sections  of  the  city  and  in  those  institu- 
tions most  likely  to  feed  men  into  Skid 
Row. 


Method. 


In  the  action  part  of  the  project, 


existing  psychological,  medical,  and 
alcohol  problems  are  diagnosed;  clients 
are  assisted  in  relocation  to  new  domiciles; 
referrals  are  made  to  appropriate  agencies, 
such  as  short-term  and  long-term  treatment 
centers,  tuberculosis  hospitals,  and 
medical  clinics.   Some -counseling  and  therapy 
is  undertaken  by  the  case  work  staff  and  by 
arrested  alcoholics,  who  function  as 
counselors.   Research  includes  an  expansion 
of  detoxification,  day-night  hospital. 
Group  therapy  activities  are  contemplated 
for  the  near  future.   (LUB) 
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102.   CASE  STUDY  IN  COMMUNITY  SURVEY- - 
STUDY,  PLANNING,  AND  ACTION 

(a)  Harold  L.  Nix,  Donald  Shoemaker, 
and  Ram  Singh.   (b)  In  process. 
Completion  and  publication  of  final 
report  expected  in  1970.   Findings 
of  one  aspect  of  project  reported 
in  Community  Social  Analysis  of 
Oglethorpe  County,  Georgia,  Series 
No.  5,  State  of  Georgia,  Department 
of  Public  Health,  Atlanta,  Ga. , 
December,  1967,  104  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  University  of  Georgia, 
Institute  of  Community  and  Area 
Development,  and  Department  of 
Geography  and  Anthropology,  under 
sponsorship  of  Oglethorpe  County 
Civic  Club,  with  support  from 
State  of  Georgia,  Department  of 
Public  Health,  and  the  Northeast 
Georgia  Area  Planning  and  Development 
Commission.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  social  structure 
and  processes  within  rural  Oglethorpe 
County  in  order  to  assist  local  leaders 
in  developing  a  county-wide  study, 
planning,  and  action  program. 

As  a  result  of  this  project,  which  made  a 
detailed  study  of  county  opinions  and 
attitudes,  services,  and  needs  and  problems, 
the  local  sponsors  have  organized  a  city- 
county  planning  commission.   They  have 
also  launched  two  studies:   (1)  an  environ- 
mental health  survey,  and  (2)  an  advanced 
seminar  on  community  problems.   (JS) 


103.   MODEL  COMMUNITY  CORRECTIONAL  PRO- 
GRAM 

(a)  M.  Robert  Montilla,  Vern  Maynard, 
John  H.  McNamara,  Robert  Cushman, 
and  Charles  Mosley.   (b)  In  process. 
Report  to  be  completed  and  available 
April,  1969,  from  Model  Community 
Correctional  Project,  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  Crime  and  Delinquency, 
Rm.  403,  San  Joaquin  County  Court- 
house, 222  E.  Weber  Ave.,  Stockton, 
Calif.  95201.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Crime 
and  Delinquency,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Systems. 

(d)  None. 


Problem.   The  Model  Community  Correctional 
Project  is  a  community  initiated  plan  to 
achieve  a  major  change  in  the  mix  of  services 
aimed  at  control  and  treatment  of  adult 
misdemeanants  and  felony  offenders, 
primarily  those  over  18  years  of  age. 
Through  innovative  services  and  a  higher 
order  of  coordination  of  existing  public 
and  private  agencies,  it  is  believed  that 
existing  fractionated  resources  can  be 
brought  to  bear  more  constructively  on  the 
process  of  community  reintegration  of  the 
offender. 

Method.   Assess  the  treatment  and  control 
requirements  for  the  community  of  San 
Joaquin  County,  California,  and  develop  a 
plan  to  achieve  the  objectives  through 
alternative  methods;  test  certain  innovations 
essential  to  specified  objectives  and  subject 
results  to  measurement.   These  features  are 
essential  for  cost-effectiveness 
evaluation  and  for  future  replication  in 
other  communities.   (MRM) 


•  HOUSING 


104.   HOUSING  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  PLAN 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)   In  process. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  project,  a 
final  report  is  expected  from  each 
of  the  participating  agencies.   For 
information  contact  Miss  Mary  K. 
Nenno,  Associate  Director  for  Program 
Policy  and  Research,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Officials,  2600  Virginia  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.  20037.   (c)  National 
Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Officials,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Metropolitan  Council  of  the  Twin 
Cities  Area  (Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul); 
the  Metropolitan  Dade  County,  Florida, 
Planning  Department;  and  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  Department  of  Community 
Affairs,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Office  of  Urban  Technology 
and  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  ways  by  which  a  housing 
program  may  be  made  an  integral  part  of 
comprehensive  planning.   The  project  will 
study  planning  and  programming  of  housing 
for  low-income  and  moderate- income  families, 
particularly. 
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Method.   NAURO  will  coordinate  three  sep- 
arate but  related  studies  conducted  by  the 
cooperating  agencies.   Each  agency  study 
will  include  research  objectives  common  to 
the  other  studies  and  specialized  objectives. 
Common  research  objectives  will  include 
developing  housing  goals  for  each  locality 
and  documenting  how  such  goals  are  set; 
identifying  obstacles  to  carrying  out 
housing  plans;  developing  techniques  for 
coordinating  activities  of  private  builders 
and  developers  with  metropolitan  housing 
goals;  and  identifying  relationships  of 
Community  Renewal  Programs  and  Model  Cities 
programs  to  comprehensive  metropolitan 
planning. 

In  addition,  the  Metropolitan  Council  of 
the  Twin  Cities  Area  will  study  housing 
aspirations  and  neighborhood  values  of 
various  population  groups,  and  explore  the 
influences  of  metropolitan  employment  cen- 
ters, transportation  facilities,  zoning, 
and  tax  systems  on  the  ability  of  public 
agencies  to  meet  metropolitan  housing  objec- 
tives. 

The  Metropolitan  Dade  County  Planning  De- 
partment will  develop  an  indicator  system 
to  identify  in-migration  and  residential 
movement  patterns  of  lower-income  people. 
It  will  also  develop  methods  to  improve 
planning  concerned  with  problems  of  dis- 
location resulting  from  public  action. 

The  Connecticut  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  will  develop  techniques  for  iden- 
tifying interrelationships  of  population, 
employment  opportunities,  and  housing  de- 
velopment among  the  State's  metropolitan 
areas.   (MKN) 


105.   THE  IMPACT  OF  HOUSING  PATTERNS  ON 
JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  National  Committee  Against  Dis- 
crimination in  Housing,  323  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016,  February, 
1968,  38  pp.  $1.50  per  copy.   Library 
of  Congress  Catalogue  Card  No. 
68-24193.   (c)  National  Committee 
Against  Discrimination  in  Housing, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Samuel 
Rubin  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine:  (1)  the  relationship 
between  access  to  housing  and  job  oppor- 
tunities; and  (2)  the  wide  variety  of 


interrelated  factors  which  in       <■   upward 
mobility  of  disadvantaged  Americans. 

Findings .   Race,  housing,  jobs,  education, 
and  welfare  all  interact  within  the  entire 
metropolitan  region.   Jobs  are  moving  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  city--to  all  white 
suburban  communit ies--while  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed  Negroes  remain  trapped 
in  central  city  ghettos.   Residents  of  the 
nation's  racial  ghettos  are  severely  hand- 
icapped in  their  search  for  employment  by 
housing  market  conditions  and  discriminatory 
practices. 

The  crisis  of  our  cities  cannot  be  solved 
without  a  massive  commitment  to  the  goals 
of  planning  for  and  achieving  a  slum-free 
and  a  ghetto-free  society.   We  must  develop 
and  implement  realistic  programs  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors  to  provide  the 
disadvantaged  with  a  freedom  of  choice  and 
mobility,  and  job  opportunities.   (ML) 


106.   HOME  OWNERSHIP  BY  LOWER-INCOME 
FAMILIES 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
Interim  and  final  reports  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  investigating  agency  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.   (c)  The  Thiokoll 
Chemical  Corporation,  under  contract 
with  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  the  Mississippi 
Regional  Housing  Authority  No.  8. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  is  a  pilot  training  and 
research  project,  carried  out  in  North 
Gulfport,  Mississippi,  to  obtain  information 
which  will  help  in  encouraging  home  ownership 
among  lower-income  families,  and  will  involve 
home  owners  in  the  maintenance  and  care  of 
the  property  in  which  they  live. 

Method.   The  new  North  Gulfport  development 
of  200  single-family  detached  homes  is  the 
first  urban  low-rent  public  housing  project 
in  HUD's  home  ownership  program  in  which 
low-income  families  can  acquire  full  owner- 
ship of  a  home  by  making  the  required  monthly 
payments,  performing  their  own  maintenance 
and  repairs,  and  making  voluntary  payments. 
In  the  meantime,  the  home  is  financed 
through  annual  contributions  made  under  the 
U.  S.  Housing  Act  of  1937.   This  development 
is  the  first  in  the  nation  to  include  all 
phases  of  HUD's  Turnkey  process—construction 
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by  a  private  developer;  private  management 
of  public  housing;  and  home  ownership. 

Recommendations  regarding  selection  of 
prospective  tenants  will  be  made  by  a  local 
group  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women  and  the 
Harrison  County,  Mississippi,  Civic  Action 
Committee.   The  Regional  Housing  Authority 
will  make  the  final  selection.   Residents 
will  take  part  in  an  intensive  training 
program  designed  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  the  prospective  new  home  owners. 
Self-government  of  the  housing  development 
will  be  a  significant  phase  of  the  training 
program  and  will  involve  organizing  a  home 
owners  association  at  the  development. 
After  formal  training  in  management  skills, 
the  association  will  be  expected  to  continue 
the  private  management  and  home  ownership 
concepts.   Other  elements  of  the  training 
program  will  be  counseling  in  budgeting 
and  financial  management  and  training  in 
home  management  skills.   Data  on  tenant 
selection  criteria  will  be  compiled  and  the 
effectiveness  both  of  the  employment  of 
these  criteria  and  of  the  subsequent  train- 
ing provided  will  be  analyzed.   (HUD) 


107.   THE  MOVING  PICTURE:   A  SURVEY  OF 
CENTRALIZED  MUNICIPAL  RELOCATION 

(a)  Robert  P.  Groberg.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  by  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Officials,  2600  Virginia  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.  26037.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  National  Associ- 
ation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Officials,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Survey  the  current  experience  of 
eleven  local  communities  in  organizing  and 
carrying  out  relocation  services  for  all 
those  displaced  by  public  action  on  a 
centralized  basis. 

Findings .   There  is  an  important  distinction 
between  uniform  relocation  services  and  a 
centralized  relocation  organization.   It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a  centralized  admin- 
istrative structure  to  carry  out  uniform 
relocation  services,  although  there  are 
advantages.   The  eleven  cities  surveyed 
showed  examples  of  each  type  of  operation. 

None  of  the  cities  surveyed  provides  uni- 
form assistance  and  services  to  all  those 
displaced  by  public  action,  although  there 


has  been  an  important  expansion  in  both 
relocation  coverage  and  assistance  stan- 
dards in  all  of  the  cities  surveyed  over 
the  last  five  years.   The  biggest  gap  in 
coverage  was  in  displacement  caused  by 
local  public  action;  the  biggest  gap  in 
assistance  standards  was  between  those 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  and  by  other 
public  programs.   There  is  a  variety  of 
organizational  patterns  among  the  eleven 
cities  to  carry  out  centralized  relocation 
activity,  reflecting  the  way  in  which  the 
activity  was  initiated  and  evolved.   In 
general,  relocation  as  a  function  has  not 
been  closely  enough  integrated  with  major 
policy  decisions  on  community  development 
as  a  whole,  and  a  fully  centralized  func- 
tion at  a  top  level  of  the  city  administra- 
tive structure  is  required  if  such  a  rela- 
tionship is  to  be  effected.   This  would 
require  separation  of  the  relocation  func- 
tion from  any  agency  carrying  out  an  oper- 
ating program  which  has  first  claim  on  its 
time  and  resources.   Also,  certain  advan- 
tages result  from  a  top-level,  permanent 
centralized  operation  such  as  the  ability 
to  train  and  hold  competent  staff.   Finally, 
while  relocation  standards  and  coverage 
are  rising  for  those  displaced  by  public 
action,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that 
adequate  standards  will  be  maintained  with- 
out both  federal  and  state  legislation  to 
require  them  and  to  assist  in  paying  the 
cost.   The  organization  and  techniques  are 
being  shaped  to  make  adequate  relocation 
assistance  possible,  particularly  in  the 
development  of  centralized  relocation  ac- 
tivity.  The  question  remains  as  to  whether 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  commitment  of 
the  national  resources  to  enable  this  knowl- 
edge to  be  utilized  on  a  large  scale.   (MKN) 


108.   RELOCATION  BECOMES  A  PROGRAM  IN  NEW 
HAVEN,  1956-67 

(a)  Alvin  A.  Mermin.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Officials,  2600  Virginia  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20037,  Fall,  1968. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  National 
Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Officials,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.  This  report  is  a  detailed  account 
of  how  a  medium-sized  community,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  initiated  its  relocation 
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activity,  learned  the  needs  of  the  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  displaced,  and 
created  and  adjusted  its  organization  and 
services  to  meet  the  needs  as  they  evolved. 
It  documents  the  development  of  procedures 
and  techniques  applied  in  the  New  Haven 
experience,  which  have  applicability  to 
all  local  relocation  operations.   The 
report  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  handbook 
of  information  and  experience  for  local 
relocation  staff  members. 

Findings.   The  community  atmosphere  and 
interest  of  the  mayor's  office  are  essen- 
tial to  bringing  adequate  relocation  assis- 
tance to  displaced  families.   While  a  com- 
prehensive community  rebuilding  effort, 
such  as  was  taking  place  in  New  Haven  from 
1956  to  1967,  may  result  in  some  overlapping 
and  confusion,  the  basic  involvement  of 
the  top  city  structure  in  relocation  goals 
and  achievements  is  essential.   Many  of  the 
important  relocation  questions,  such  as 
adequate  housing  resources,  cannot  be  re- 
solved by  relocation  staff.   The  relocation 
function  also  involves  close  coordination 
with  numerous  other  city  service  agencies, 
both  public  and  private. 

Social  services  for  those  displaced  has  a 
tendency  to  become  over-solicitous  for 
those  displaced  and  bogged  down  in  inter- 
agency bureaucracy.   Direct  services  by 
the  relocation  staff  on  a  person-to-person 
basis  proved  the  most  effective  method  in 
carrying  out  such  functions  as  the  "home- 
maker"  operation.   Handling  the  daily 
routine  of  a  relocation  office  requires 
streamlined  and  effective  methods  of  admin- 
istering moving  claims,  personal  property 
losses,  and  relocation  adjustment  payments. 
The  New  Haven  experience  provided  valuable 
knowledge  about  organizing  and  cutting  red 
tape  in  each  of  these  activities.   The 
most  important  activity  related  to  reloca- 
tion is  adequate  housing  for  those  dis- 
placed.  The  New  Haven  relocation  staff 
was  in  a  running  battle  to  procure  addi- 
tional housing  and  more  flexible  housing 
assistance  over  the  entire  ten-year  period 
surveyed.   The  report  contains  numerous 
ideas  and  techniques  related  to  finding 
housing  for  all  types  of  displaced  fami- 
lies, from  the  elderly  individual  to  the 
large  family.   (MKN) 


109.   RESIDENTIAL  PHYSICAL  El  AND 

HEALTH  OP  TH.1 


(a)  Kermit  K.  Schooler,  Douglas  L. 
II ink,  and  Robert  Morrj  .    >)  In 
process.   (c)  Brandeis  University, 
The  Florence  Heller  Graduate  School 
for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Wel- 
fare, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Study  the  relationships  between 
various  aspects  of  the  physical  residential 
environment  and  the  general  health  and 
emotional  well-being  of  the  elderly,  espe- 
cially as  these  relationships  are  mediated 
by  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  social 
relationships.   Attention  will  be  paid  to 
characteristics  of  the  neighborhood  as  well 
as  characteristics  of  the  particular  dwell- 
ing unit. 

Method.   A  number  of  indexes  of  health  and 
well-being  will  be  included  in  an  interview 
schedule  to  be  administered  to  a  large 
probability  sample  of  persons  65  years  and 
older,  in  the  U.  S.   Analysis  of  the  data 
is  expected  to  yield  recommendations  regard- 
ing specifications  for  housing  and  urban 
development,  as  well  as  to  make  contributions 
toward  a  theory  of  aging.   (SIE) 


110.   INDEPENDENT  HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 


(a)  Karmen  Setty,  Alice  Gaston,  and 
M.  Joy  Meeuwig.   (b)  In  process.   (c) 
University  of  Nevada,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Cooperative  State  Experiment  Station 
Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  those  housing  require- 
ments of  the  elderly  necessary  for  indepen- 
dent living.   With  one  and  two  person  house- 
holds becoming  more  prevalent,  the  mobile 
home  has  become  widely  accepted  in  the  Las 
Vegas  and  Reno  areas.   Many  elderly  are 
choosing  this  type  of  housing.   Housing 
problems  of  the  elderly  are  critical  be- 
cause of  limitations  on  income,  energy,  and 
availability  of  financing,  and  because  of 
their  social  disorientation.   A  lack  of 
information  exists  as  to  needs  of  the  elderly 
related  to  mobile  home  park  and  community 
facilities.   It  is  assumed  that  satisfaction 
with  this  type  of  living  will  depend  largely 
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on  facilities  provided  in  the  mobile  home 
park  and  adjacent  area.   There  is  a  need 
to  determine  desired  facilities,  actual 
use  of  various  facilities,  and  the  satis- 
faction resulting  from  different  types  of 
facilities  for  consideration  in  future 
planning  recommendations. 

Method.   In  Phase  I,  an  interview  survey  in- 
strument was  devised  and  90  interviews  made 
with  families  living  in  the  Reno-Sparks  area. 
Data  were  collected  on  location,  lot  size, 
and  community  facilities  and  use  made  of 
them.   These  data  are  being  summarized. 
Phase  II  will  determine  the  degree  of  social 
orientation  or  disorientation.   Using  pre- 
viously established  characteristics  of 
housing  for  the  elderly,  an  instrument  was 
developed  which  will  determine  whether  their 
housing  meets  their  needs.   Extra  "essential" 
activities  within  or  without  the  home  are 
also  being  surveyed.   When  the  sample  is 
completed,  the  level  of  adequacy  will  be 
related  to  the  development  of  nonessential 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  elderly. 
(SIE) 


111.   HOUSING  FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY  IMPAIRED 

(a)  S.  L.  Tesone.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.   Available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20402,  n.d.   Illustrated. 
$.45  per  copy.   (c)  U.  S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Housing  Assistance  Administration, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  booklet  contains  information 
on  planning  and  designing  housing  for  phys- 
ically impaired  persons,  and  was  prepared 
as  a  guide  for  use  by  local  housing  author- 
ities, architects,  and  others  in  designing 
low-rent  housing  projects,  and  by  persons 
concerned  with  building  housing  for  the 
elderly  or  impaired,  regardless  of  financing 
methods.   The  guide  contains  recommended 
specifications  for  outdoor  ramps,  hallways, 
doors,  kitchens,  and  bathrooms.   Emphasis 
is  on  designing  living  quarters  where  the 
handicapped  person  can  live  most  indepen- 
dently.  In  addition,  the  booklet  deals  with 
items  of  special  concern  to  housing  author- 
ities planning  a  low-rent  development  for 
the  physically  impaired,  such  as  site  selec- 
tion, availability  of  services  and  trans- 
portation, and  community  recreation  facil- 
ities.  (HUD) 


112.   THE  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  IN  RELATION 
TO  HOUSING 

(a)  Richard  E.  Slitor.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  as  a  study  report  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems,  Room  640,  806  15th  St.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20005,  September, 
1968.   Available  from  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402.   $1.25.   (c)  National  Commission 
on  Urban  Problems.   (d)  For  related 
research  see  15:1-355. 

Problem.   Impact  of  the  federal  income  tax 
on  the  condition  and  supply  of  housing  in 
urban  areas,  particularly  low  income  housing. 

Findings.   Federal  as  well  as  local  tax  laws 
frequently  provide  what  amounts  to  cash  in- 
centives to  slum  landlords  to  let  their  prop- 
erty run  down.   (1)  Many  major  repairs  are 
regarded  as  capital  improvements  which  can- 
not be  deducted  from  taxes  in  the  year  the 
money  is  spent,  but  must  be  depreciated  over 
a  number  of  years  making  it  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  landlord  gets  his  money  back  for 
major  maintenance  expenditures.   (2)  Local 
tax  assessors  frequently  consider  major  re- 
pairs to  increase  property  value,  thus  jus- 
tifying a  higher  tax  assessment.   Yet,  often 
neither  the  resale  value  of  property  nor  rent 
is  in  fact  increased  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
pairs.  (3)  Taxation  of  profit  from  the  sale 
of  real  estate  provides  incentives  for  prop- 
erty owners  to  sell  after  10  years,  and  in 
the  meantime,  to  disregard  the  long-term 
deterioration  of  their  property. 

The  researcher  proposes  a  number  of  changes 
in  tax  laws.   (1)  Any  expenditure  on  main- 
tenance or  repairs,  up  to  a  specified  per- 
centage of  total  cost  of  the  building,  should 
be  considered  maintenance  and  not  capital 
improvement,  making  the  entire  sum  deduct- 
ible in  the  year  or  period  of  years  in  which 
the  expenditure  was  made.   (2)  A  portion  of 
depreciation  deductions  now  permitted  should 
be  disallowed,  unless  matched,  dollar  for 
dollar,  with  expenditures  for  maintenance  and 
repair.   (3)  Provisions  of  the  tax  law  which 
permit  accelerated  depreciation  on  buildings 
but  do  not  provide  for  recapture  of  the  taxes 
thus  avoided  when  the  building  is  sold,  pro- 
vided that  the  owner  has  held  the  building 
ten  years,  should  be  repealed  because  they 
are  an  incentive  to  selling  out  after  ten  years, 

The  researcher  also  calls  for  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  to  provide  incentives  for 
investment  in  new  housing  in  the  slums. 
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He  suggests  a  scheme  resembling  the  present 
investment  credits  to  businesses  for  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.   (BWS) 


113.   PATTERNS  OF  HOUSING  QUALITY,  COST, 
AND  FINANCING 


(a)  R.  A.  Bailey.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Ohio  State  University,  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Analyze  patterns  of  housing  qual- 
ity, cost,  and  financing  in  selected  low- 
income  areas  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  West 
Virginia,  to  determine:   (1)  the  differences 
that  exist  in  quality  of  housing  for  rural 
and  urban  families  in  selected  areas;  (2) 
the  number,  income  level,  and  population 
characteristics  of  the  families  with  major 
differences  in  quality  of  housing;  (3) 
construction  costs  of  new  houses  and  se- 
lected remodeling  costs  for  various  levels 
of  quality  of  housing  and  improvements; 
and  (4)  the  down  payments,  closing  costs, 
and  terms  of  housing  loans  obtained  by 
rural  residents  compared  with  similar  loans 
obtained  by  urban  residents. 

Method.   Objectives  (1)  and  (2)  will  be 
accomplished  by  analyzing  secondary  data 
from  U.  S.  Census  of  Housing,  1950  and  1960, 
and  other  selected  sources.   To  accomplish 
objectives  (3)  and  (4),  sample  areas  will 
be  chosen  in  economic  subregions  29,  30, 
and  48.   Information  will  be  acquired  from 
a  sample  of  builders  and  lenders  from  which 
to  estimate  the  construction,  remodeling, 
and  loan  terms  and  costs.   (SIE) 


114.   PUBLIC  HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  McKee-Berger-Mansueto,  Inc. 
(New  York),  under  sponsorship  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Provide  data  on  the  construction 
costs  of  low-rent  public  housing  in  200 
localities.   This  will  contribute  to  HUD's 
larger  effort  of  developing  a  system  for 
data  collection  and  reporting  on  square 
foot  costs  of  dwelling  construction  to 
allow  realistic  judgements  on  proposed 
development  costs. 

Method.   The  investigating  agency  will 
compile  figures  on  overhead  and  builders' 
fees,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  excavation, 


fill,  foundations,  and  oi  jral 

costs;  plumbing,  including  gas  and  w. 
meters;  heating;  t- 1  c-<.  trical  costs;  eleva- 
tors; and  dwelling  equipment,  inclu';. 
ranges  and  refrigerators.   building  types 
will  range  from  one-story  buildings  to 
high-rise  family  structures,  and  from 
efficiencies  for  the  elderly  to  six-bedroom 
units  for  large  families.   Cost  guidelines 
will  be  provided  which  may  be  required  for 
a  project  of  10  or  15  units  in  an  isolated 
locale  or  one  with  as  many  as  600  units  in 
a  metropolitan  area.   (HUD) 


115.   NEW  CONSTRUCTION  SYSTEM  FOR  HIGH 
RISE  BUILDINGS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
summary  report  issued  by  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology  Research 
Institute,  1968,  28  pp.   Single  copies 
available  from  Consumer  Relations, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Washington,  D.  C.   20410. 
No  charge.   For  further  information 
concerning  the  project,  contact  E.  B. 
Fowler,  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology Research  Institute,  Technology 
Center,  Chicago,  111.   60616.   (c) 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
Research  Institute,  Technology  Center, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  is  a  demonstration  project 
to:   (1)  test  and  analyze  a  new  precast 
component  construction  system  which  uses 
precast  concrete,  room-sized  modules,  and 
wall  and  floor  slabs  manufactured  in  a 
factory  and  transported  to  building  sites 
where  they  can  be  put  in  place  with  a  crane; 
and  (2)  develop  specifications  for  a  10- 
story,  78-apartment  building. 

Findings.   Significant  cost  and  time  savings 
could  be  achieved  in  building  high  rise 
apartment  buildings,  using  the  method  tested. 
Cost  savings  could  increase  significantly 
with  mass  production.   The  building  system 
envisions  using  factory-finished  precast 
room  modules  which  would  be  stacked  around 
a  conventionally  constructed  utility  core 
containing  elevators,  service  facilities, 
and  stairways.   Precast  concrete  floor  slabs 
and  end  walls  would  be  installed  between 
stacks  of  modules  to  form  interconnecting 
rooms  and  corridors.   Modular  components 
are  designed  to  permit  an  unlimited  mix  of 
apartment  sizes,  including  one-,  two-,  and 
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three -bedroom  units,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
building  shapes.   The  weight  of  the  modules 
is  estimated  to  be  16  tons.   This  compares 
to  the  80-ton  Habitat  modules  previously 
used  in  actual  construction  in  Montreal, 
Quebec,  and  the  37-ton  Palacio  Del  Rio 
modules  used  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.   It  is 
estimated  that  a  30-story  building  could  be 
erected  with  a  single  crane.   (HUD) 


116.  THE  NEW  BUILDING  BLOCK:   A  REPORT  ON 
THE  FACTORY-PRODUCED  DWELLING  MODULE 

(a)   Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by  the 
Center  for  Housing  and  Environmental 
Studies,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14850,  1968.   $5.00  per  copy. 

(c)  Cornell  University,  Center  for 
Housing  and  Environmental  Studies. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Describe  the  state-of-the-art 
and  evaluate  the  problems  and  potential  of 
the  modular  concept  of  construction  in  the 
provision  of  multi-family  housing,  using  as 
a  basis,  an  analysis  of  more  than  30  cases 
of  modular  construction  programs  now  under- 
way or  being  studied  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Findings.   In  terms  of  solving  our  housing 
problem,  the  development  of  a  "system"  or 
"industrialized  modular  approach"  offers 
great  potential  for  alleviating  the  serious 
shortage  of  decent  living  units  existing 
today.   The  industrially  produced  module 
approach  to  building  can  be  extremely  useful 
in  giving  us  better  housing  more  quickly 
than  conventional  methods  and,  ultimately, 
more  inexpensively. 

The  report  covers  various  density  require- 
ments from  the  single  family  detached  unit 
to  high-rise  applications  including  modifi- 
cations of  traditional  construction  methods, 
as  well  as  proposals  for  new  approaches, 
technology,  and  materials.   It  explores  the 
influence  of  mobile  homes,  as  well  as  the 
impact  of  the  habitat  approach  to  the  pro- 
duction, transportation,  and  erection  of 
large-scale  units.   A  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  numerous  case  studies  includes  plans, 
drawings,  and  photographs,  bibliography, 
and  recommendations  for  the  future.   (JS) 


117.   REHABILITATION  OF  BUILDINGS  FOR  LOW- 
INCOME  FAMILIES 

(a)  R.  M.  Dillon.   (b)  In  process. 
Upon  completion,  reports  are  to  be 
issued  and  available  from  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Washington,  D.  C.  20410. 

(c)  National  Academy  of  Science, 
Building  Research  Advisory  Board, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  conduct  a  series  of  State-of- 
the-Art  Seminars  with  sponsors,  contractors, 
and  subcontractors  having  substantial  back- 
ground and  experience  in  one  or  more  aspects 
of  rehabilitation  of  buildings  for  housing 
low- income  families.   The  end  product  of 
the  program  will  be  a  series  of  reports 
developed  from  information  collected  in  the 
seminars  covering  procedures,  technical, 
and  other  problems  encountered,  and  alter- 
native approaches  to  problems  which  have 
been  tried  and  experience  with  those  ap- 
proaches.  These  reports  are  to  be  developed 
to  guide  the  future  efforts  of  sponsors, 
contractors,  and  subcontractors  in  planning 
and  executing  rehabilitation  projects.  (MC) 


•  EDUCATION 


118.   SCIENCE  POLICY  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY 

(a)  Harold  Orlans,  editor.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  the  Brookings  Institution, 
1775  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036,  1968,  352  pp. 
$7.50  per  copy,  cloth.  $2.95  per  copy, 
paper.   A  brief  summary,  under  the 
title  Government  Financing  of  Science 
on  Campus  .is  also  available  as 
Brookings  Research  Report  86,  9  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  The 
Brookings  Institution.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  federal  government 
expenditures  for  scientific  research  and 
education  at  American  universities;  to 
determine  the  purpose  and  effectiveness  of 
these  expenditures;  and  to  analyze  the 
government-university  relationship.   In 
order  to  discuss  these  issues,  a  series  of 
seminars  was  held  for  experts  from  the 
scientific  community,  the  universities, 
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Congress,  and  the  executive  agencies.   The 
conclusions  of  those  seminars  are  the  basis 
for  this  work. 

Findings.   There  should  be  a  relative  de- 
crease in  project  funding  and  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  institutional  funding. 
This  would  allow  the  money  to  be  used  more 
flexibly  and  more  effectively  in  local 
situations.   The  seminar  came  to  no  conclu- 
sion regarding  the  complex  problem  of  which 
fields  of  study  should  be  supported.   They 
found  no  reliable  grounds  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  support  among  departments  or 
fields  of  scientific  study.   Another 
difficult  problem  concerned  the  government- 
university  relationship.   The  seminar  pro- 
posed that  universities  adopt  statements 
of  principle  designed  to  preclude  question- 
able conflicts  of  interest.   (ML) 


119.   INNOVATION  IN  EDUCATION:   NEW  DIREC- 
TIONS FOR  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 


(a)  Sterling  M.  McMurrin.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  the  Research  and  Policy 
Committee,  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  477  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10022,  July,  1968,  75  pp. 
$1.00  per  copy.   Library  of  Congress 
Catalogue  Card  No.  68-54241.   (c) 
Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
Research  and  Policy  Committee, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  effectiveness  of 
the  American  educational  system,  and  con- 
sider possible  directions  it  can  take  to 
meet  the  needs  of  future  students.   In 
recent  years,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
significant  improvements  in  our  educational 
programs.   The  level  of  education  for 
teachers  has  been  raised,  curricula  have 
been  strengthened  and  updated,  textbooks 
have  been  improved,  and  there  is  more 
efficient  design  of  school  architecture 
and  educational  equipment.   However,  there 
are  still  numerous  problems  to  be  resolved 
and  new  directions  to  be  taken  to  improve 
our  educational  system.   Many  schools  are 
overcrowded  and  understaffed,  and  the 
pupils  receive  little  personal  attention. 
Others  have  no  modern  teaching  aids,  or  the 
teachers  are  unacquainted  with  the  use  of 
these  aids.   The  role  of  the  school  is 
becoming  more  comprehensive,  and  the 
demand  for  better  teachers  and  better 
teaching  materials  is  becoming  greater. 


Findings.   Schools  today  are  <       I  to 
discover  and  cultivate  the  talent6  and 
capabilities  of  the  child.   Schooling 
therefore,  play  a  large  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  child's  basic  physical  and 
mental  skill.   To  achieve  these  ends,  there 
must  be  sufficient  diversity  in  the  cur: 
ulum  and  variety  of  schools  to  accommodate 
the  manpower  needs  of  society  and  the  varying 
vocational  and  intellectual  interests  of 
youth.   There  are  four  basic  imperatives 
toward  this  end:   (1)  The  American  school 
must  be  better  organized  for  innovation 
and  change,  while  the  school  curriculum 
must  be  reformed.   (2)   There  should  be  an 
increasing  emphasis  on  basic  and  applied 
educational  research.   (3)  School  systems 
should  employ  the  results  of  cost-benefit 
and  cost-effectiveness  analyses  in  order  to 
allocate  effectively  the  resources  available 
to  education  and  to  distinguish  among  pro- 
grams of  high  and  low  priority.   (4)  There 
should  be  established  a  national  Commission 
on  Research,  Innovation,  and  Evaluation  in 
Education  to  encourage  research  and  devel- 
opment as  a  means  to  more  effective  methods 
of  instruction.   Some  innovations  that 
should  be  given  greater  consideration  are 
team  teaching,  instructional  television, 
differentiated  teaching  functions,  and 
various  types  of  audio-visual  equipment.  (ML) 


120, 


THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
ACT:   A  DISTRIBUTIONAL  ANALYSIS 


(a)  David  Barkin  and  Walter  Hettich. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title,  as  Working  Paper  EDA  8, 
Institute  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.   63130,  April,  1968, 

30  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Washington  University  (St.  Louis), 
Institute  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies,  and  Queen's  University,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration,  (d)  None.   For  related 
research,  see  Digest  reports  14:2-141 
and  15:1-185. 

Problem.   Analyze  interstate  redistribution 

under  Title  One  of  the  Elementary  and 

Secondary  Education  Act,  considering: 

(1)  the  horizontal  consistency  of  criteria 

of  distribution,  and  (2)  the  vertical 

equity. 
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Findings .   The  present  need  index  provides 
a  satisfactory  measure  of  the  disadvantaged 
school  population.   An  alternative  way  of 
measuring  the  number  of  children  from 
poverty  families  —  the  Orshansky  index- 
yields  results  closely  similar  to  those 
based  on  the  official  index.   However, 
recent  changes  in  the  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  legislation  may  impair  the  future 
usefulness  of  the  official  measure. 

Consideration  of  both  net  transfers  and  gross 
aid  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  de- 
gree of  redistribution  under  the  present 
program  is  very  small.   The  weighting  pro- 
cedure now  in  use  serves  to  further  limit 
the  redistributive  impact  of  a  program 
which  might  otherwise  be  considered  as  merely 
neutral.   The  program  breaks  little  new 
ground  in  equalizing  the  states1  ability  to 
provide  education.   Consideration  should  be 
given  to  introducing  fiscal  capacity  as  a 
criterion  for  distributing  federal  funds. 
(JS) 


121.   EDUCATION  AND  POVERTY 

(a)  Thomas  Ribich.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Brookings  Institution,  1775 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20036,  August,  1968,  160  pp. 
$6.00  per  copy.   (c)  The  Brookings 
Institution.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Apply  cost-benefit  analysis  to 
several  antipoverty  education  programs  in 
an  effort  to  test  the  validity  of  the  major 
assumption  of  the  War  on  Poverty— that 
education  and  training  are  especially 
effective  means  of  generating  the  earning 
ability  needed  to  lift  people  out  of  poverty. 

Findings.   Case  studies  of  job  retraining 
show  widely  varying  results,  but  in  general 
indicate  that  retraining  is  a  socially 
profitable  undertaking.   The  results  of 
compensatory  education  programs  are  less 
clear.   In  some,  like  New  York  City's 
Higher  Horizons  Program,  the  extra  costs 
seem  to  have  exceeded  likely  income  gains. 
The  evidence  from  certain  preschool  programs 
for  slum  children  does  not  reveal  any  greater 
antipoverty  leverage  than  other  sorts  of  ed- 
ucation programs.   In  Project  Talent,  covering 
5  percent  of  all  high  schools,  increased 
school  expenditures  seem  to  affect  test  per- 
formance most  strongly  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
expenditure  range:   the  improvement  in  per- 
formance diminished  progressively  at  higher 
expenditure  levels.   Educational  programs  of 


the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  were  not 
covered  because  they  had  not  been  operative 
long  enough  to  permit  measurement  of 
effects  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

In  short,  analysis  of  a  variety  of  programs 
shows  that  few  of  them  yield  measurable 
returns  which  are  clearly  in  excess  of 
their  costs.   However,  available  data 
are  not  conclusive  and  findings  should 
be  employed  with  caution.   Further  re- 
search is  needed  before  definitive  judg- 
ments can  be  made  about  the  economic 
benefits  and  costs  of  education.   (CLS) 


122.   THE  URBAN  R'S:   RACE  RELATIONS  AS 
THE  PROBLEM  IN  URBAN  EDUCATION 

(a)  Robert  A.  Dentler,  Bernard 
Mackler,  and  Mary  Ellen  Warshauer. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  for  The  Center  for 
Urban  Education,  by  Frederick  A. 
Praeger,  Publishers,  111  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10003,  1967, 
304  pp.   $7.50  per  copy,  cloth. 
$2.50  per  copy,  paper.   Library  of 
Congress  Catalogue  Card  No.  67- 
24987.   (c)  The  Center  for  Urban 
Education,  under  contract  with 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Office 

of  Education.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  work  consists  of  a  series 
of  essays  by  a  variety  of  people  on  the 
problems  of  race  relations  in  our  urban 
educational  systems.   The  essays  take 
New  York  City  as  an  example  of  the  fact 
that  race  relations  represent  the  most 
urgent  challenge  to  urban  education.   Some 
of  the  issues  analyzed  are  school  segrega- 
tion,  school  integration  and  minority 
group  achievement,  prejudice,  school-parent 
programs  in  depressed  neighborhoods,  and 
cultural  deprivation  as  a  factor  in  urban 
education.   The  significance  of  the  study 
is  that  it  focuses  on  race  relations 
problems  in  the  northern  urban  centers, 
rather  than  in  the  South.   (ML) 


123. 


THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  IN  THE  CITY 


(a)  Pat  F.  Felice.   (b)  A  report  of 
the  17th  Annual  School  Planning 
Institute,  completed  and  issued  in 
three  mimeographed  volumes  by  the 
School  Planning  Laboratory,  School  of 
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Education,  Stanford  University, 
Stanford,  Calif.  94305.   Vol  1, 
Crises  and  Solutions,  334  pp.; 
Vol.  2,  Case  Studies,  119  pp.  ; 
Vol.  3,  The  New  City  Schoolhouse, 
183  pp.   Another  edition,  edited  by 
Alvin  Toffler,  scheduled  for  publi- 
cation September,  1968,  by  Frederick 
A.  Praeger,  Publishers,  111  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ,  304  pp. 
$5.95  per  copy,  cloth.   $2.50  per 
copy,  paper.   (c)  Stanford  University, 
School  of  Education,  School  Planning 
Laboratory,  under  sponsorship  of 
Educational  Facilities  Laboratories 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Help  cities,  their  planners,  and 
educators  explore  means  of  reversing  urban 
decay  in  the  United  States,  with  focus  on 
the  following  question:   "How  can  the 
schoolhouse,  the  most  numerous  of  all  public 
buildings,  key  the  redesign  and  revitalization 
of  our  cities?" 

Method.   The  17th  Annual  School  Planning 
Institute,  with  the  theme,  The  Schoolhouse 
in  the  City,  was  held  at  Stanford  University, 
July  10-14,  1967.   Participants  were 
leading  figures  in  local,  state,  and 
federal  government,  civil  rights,  sociology, 
psychology,  urban  planning,  education,  and 
architecture.   These  forty  speakers  analyzed 
the  social,  political,  economic,  physical, 
psychological,  and  educational  problems 
facing  the  cities;  offered  solutions  to 
these  problems;  traced  developments  in 
case  study  fashion  in  three  cities:   New 
York  City,  Pittsburgh,  and  New  Haven;  and 
projected  the  possible  future  of  the 
schoolhouse  in  the  city. 

Findings .   The  report  presents,  not  a 
consensus  of  the  conference,  but  the 
opinions  of  each  of  the  individual  speakers. 
There  was,  however,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, more  agreement  than  conflict  on  the 
nature  of  the  solutions  needed.   Some  of 
the  opinions  include:   (1)  In  planning, 
people  are  more  important  than  things. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  tone  that  permeates 
most  of  the  transcript.   There  should  be 
less  emphasis  on  technology  and  more  on  a 
total  human  approach  to  all  of  the  problems 
in  our  society.   (2)  A  re-creation  of 
society  is  possible,  if  we  stress  the 
correct  priorities.   The  United  States  has 
the  resources,  but  we  have  been  niggardly 
in  our  allocation  of  them,  for  widespread 
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educational  research  and  development,  and 
for  encouragement  of  talented  people  in 
the  schools.   A  budget  must  be  provided 
which  is  truly  adequate  for  the  immense 
task  of  testing  the  kind  of  learning- 
environment  centers  that  can  achieve 
educational  excellence.   (3)  Cities  and 
city  schools  have  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  responsibility  for  what  are 
really  state  or  national  problems. 
(4)  "Urban  planning,"  as  one  speaker  said, 
"that  does  not  now  include  educational 
planning  is  not  only  unrealistic;  it  is 
irresponsible."   Urban  education  has 
evolved  from  white  middle-class  ideas 
about  what  should  be  taught.   This  is 
often  so  alien  to  those  who  come  from  a 
different  background  that  it  results  not 
only  in  a  high  drop-out  rate,  but  also 
contributes  to  violence,  resulting  from 
frustration,  in  the  cities.   (5)  School 
plans  will  fail  unless  simultaneously 
they  are  included  in  master  plans  con- 
cerning such  areas  as  housing,  jobs, 
health,  and  tax  reform.   (6)  As  a 
result  of  hostility  to  planning  in  the 
past,  we  have  never  really  trained 
educational  planners.   This  is  now  beginning, 
but  must  be  extended.   (7)  Minority  group 
children  are  not  the  only  vict-..ns  of  our 
present  pattern  of  schooling—white  children, 
whose  parents  move  to  the  suburbs,  or 
choose  private  schools,  also  suffer. 
(8)  Along  with  the  many  adverse  criticisms, 
some  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
public  school  system  has  been  the  world's 
most  comprehensive  experiment  in  universal 
education.    It  was  noted,  too,  that  there 
has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  school  personnel,  school  board  members, 
and  interest  of  the  community.   Further, 
Congress  has  enacted  the  Educational 
Professions  Development  Act  which  will 
allocate  funds  for  school  systems  to 
provide  in-depth  training  of  large  numbers 
of  their  staffs.   (9)  The  Model  Cities 
program  gives  communities  the  opportunity 
to  experiment,  and  to  overcome  the  frag- 
mentation of  programs,  by  using  the 
cooperation  of  all  agencies  and  institutions, 
including  the  schools,  in  a  large,  unified 
effort.   (10)  Many  of  the  participants 
felt  that  the  urban  educational  crisis  was 
not  a  matter  of  money,  mechanics,  or 
efficiency.   We  are  the  wealthiest  nation  in 
the  world,  yet  the  gravest  educational 
deficiencies  are  often  found  in  the  cities 
that  possess  the  best  resources  for 
correcting  them--universities,  museums, 
libraries,  scientific  agencies,  mass  media, 
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most  of  which  work  with  little  relationship 
to  the  community  around  them.   What  is 
needed  is  a  very  serious  concern  for  re- 
storing the  ecological  balance  of  our 
environment,  changing  ourselves  and  our 
attitudes,  and  striving  for  the  enrichment 
of  life.   As  the  economist,  John  Galbraith, 
was  quoted  as  saying:   "We  must  explicitly 
assert  the  charms  of  beauty  against  those 
of  economics.  ..."   (CK) 


124.   POLICE-JUVENILE  ATTITUDE  PROJECT 

(a)  Robert  Portune.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  University  of  Cincinnati,  School 
of  Education,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  Justice,  Office 
of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  improve  adolescent  attitudes 
toward  law  and  law  enforcement  through  the 
development  and  use  of  special  curriculum 
materials  in  the  junior  high  school. 

Method.   The  curriculum  materials  will  be 
used  with  5,000  students  in  five  cities 
(Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Tampa,  Florida;  Nashville, 
Tennessee;  Rochester,  New  York;  and  Lansing, 
Michigan).   Consultation  will  be  available, 
and  workshops  conducted  in  the  test  cities. 
The  general  applicability  and  suitability 
of  the  program,  nationwide,  will  be 
assessed.   (ML) 


125.   DIGEST  OF  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 
(1967) 

(a)  Kenneth  A.  Simon  and  W.  Vance 
Grant.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  the  National 
Center  for  Educational  Statistics. 
This  edition  is  the  sixth  in  a  series 
of  annual  publications.   Copies  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402, 
1967,  132  pp.   $1.25  per  copy. 
(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  provide  statistical  information 
covering  the  entire  field  of  American 
education.   The  publication  contains 
information  on  such  subjects  as  the  number 
of  schools  and  colleges,  enrollments, 
teachers,  graduates,  educational  attainment, 


finances,  federal  funds  for  education, 
libraries,  international  education,  and 
research  and  development.   Data  is  on  a 
nation-wide  scale,  but  usually  broken 
down  by  state. 

Innovations  in  this  edition  include  expanded 
coverage  of  the  field  of  vocational  edu- 
cation; data  on  large  city  school  systems; 
salaries  of  higher  education  instructional 
staff;  characteristics  of  public  school 
teachers;  and,  statistics  on  the  salary 
offers  received  by  candidates  for 
bachelors  and  higher  degrees.   (ML) 


•  HEALTH 


126.   THE  URBAN  PLANNER  IN  HEALTH  PLANNING: 
PROBLEMS  AND  POSSIBILITIES 

(a)  Jerome  Kaufman,  Frank  Beal,  and 
MaryAnn  Holohean.   (b)  Completed. 
Publication  of  report  expected  during 
1968.   (c)  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials,  under  contract 
with  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Public 
Health  Service.   (d)13:l-5;  14:2-287. 

Problem.   Examine  the  role  of  the  urban 
planner  in  health  planning,  and  the 
problems  and  possibilities  of  integrating 
urban  and  health  planning  services. 

Findings.   Most  urban  planning  agencies 
have  paid  little  attention  to  planning  for 
community  health  services  and  facilities, 
but  they  are  interested  in  health  planning, 
and  want  to  make  a  greater  contribution  to 
improving  their  community  health  care 
systems.   Although  there  are  substantial 
barriers  to  integrated  urban  planning- 
health  planning,  urban  planners  can  en- 
courage their  communities  to  take  advantage 
of  the  new  health  planning  legislation 
(Public  Law  89-749),  revise  outmoded  pro- 
visions of  zoning  ordinances  that  impede 
proper  development  of  a  health  facility 
system,  provide  information  and  general 
assistance  to  embryonic  health  planning 
organizations,  include  health  care 
sections  in  their  general  plans,  and 
contribute  to  health  planning  in  other 
ways. 

The  most  urgent  need  is  to  develop  lines 
of  communication  between  health  planning 
organizations  and  urban  planning  agencies, 
and  to  begin  experimenting  with  methods 
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for  contributing  to  each  other's  work 
programs.   (ASPO) 


127.   MEDICINE  AND  MEDICAL  ORGANIZATION  IN 
SOVIET  RUSSIA 

(a)  Mark  G.  Field.   (b)  Completed. 
Findings  published  as  a  book,  entitled 
Soviet  Socialized  Medicine:   An 
Introduction,  The  Free  Press,   New 
York,  N.  Y.,  1967,  221  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   The  investigator  is  also 
author  of  numerous  monographs  and 
articles  on  various  aspects  of  the 
Russian  medical  system,  and  plans  to 
publish  a  second,  more  detailed  book 
in  the  near  future.   (c)  Boston 
University,  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  major  contours  and 
dimensions  of  Soviet  medicine  and  medical 
organization,  using  as  a  basic  framework 
that  of  structural-functional  analysis. 

Findings.   The  investigator  places  the 
health  service  in  its  structured  relation- 
ship to  the  rest  of  Soviet  society,  defined 
as  a  large-scale,  industrializing,  and 
urbanizing  social  order  of  the  politically 
monolithic  type.   This  service  is  seen  as 
performing  the  essential  function  of  con- 
serving social  energy  by  providing  a  partial 
answer  to  the  functional  problems  of  illness, 
injury,  incapacity,  and  premature  death. 
In  addition  to  these  societal  functions,  the 
health  service  caters  to  deeply  felt  personal 
anxieties  and  emotions  because  of  the  nature 
of  illness,  and  its  ever  present  association 
with  disability,  suffering,  or  death.   It 
is  in  that  perspective  that  Soviet  medicine 
and  medical  organization  can  be  defined  as 
contributing  an  important  element  to 
Soviet  strength;  without  it,  the  rise  of 
Soviet  society  to  its  present  position  of 
power  would  not  have  been  as  rapid. 

At  the  same  time,  given  the  nature  of  Soviet 
political  philosophy  and  structure,  the 
health  service  is,  by  definition,  a  creature 
of  the  state,  highly  integrated  with  the 
governmental  apparatus,  managed  and  operated 
by  a  bureaucracy,  financed  from  public 
revenues,  and  devised  so  as  to  serve  the 
goals  and  needs  of  the  regime  as  defined 
by  its  leadership  in  the  pursuit  of  its 
goals.   It  is  this  element  of  integration 


and  control,  plus  the  historicai 
ground,  ideological  considerations,  and 
the  reality  problems  faced  by  the 
regime,  that  have  contributed  to  shape 
the  contemporary  Soviet  health  system. 

The  "orientation"  of  the  Soviet  health 
service  is  toward  the  application  of 
generally  available  knowledge  and  the 
delivery  of  services  rather  than  the 
generation  of  new  knowledge.   (MGF) 


128.   PRELIMINARY  DESIGN  OF  A  HEALTH 
INFORMATION  SYSTEM  FOR  BOSTON 

(a)  James  M.  Beshers,  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan,  Wren  McMains,  Stuart 
Mcintosh,  J.  Weisenbaum,  and 
Katharine  G.  Bauer.   (b)  In  process. 
An  eighteen-month  project  initiated 
in  1968.   (c)  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies  of  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Harvard  University, 
under  contract  with  the  Medical 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Explore  the  feasibility,  scope, 
methodology,  and  strategy  of  initiating 
a  health  and  health-related  information 
system  in  the  Boston  region. 

Method.   Field  work  is  being  conducted 
through  a  subcontract  to  the  Medical 
Foundation  to  determine  public  and  private 
agency  willingness  and  ability  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  system  and  the  kinds  of  infor- 
mation they  most  need.   Special  study  groups 
are  examining  issues  such  as  computer  capa- 
bilities, safeguards  on  individual  privacy 
in  a  system,  assurance  of  the  validity  and 
reliability  of  data  fed  into  a  system,  and 
an  estimate  of  the  cost-benefits  of  any 
proposed  system.   (SIE) 


129.   STUDY  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH  PLANNING 
AGENCIES 


(a)  William  Ryan  and  Ali  Banuazizi 

(b)  In  process."  (c)  Yale  University, 
Medical  School,  Department  of 
Psychiatry,  under  sponsorship  of 

U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Public 
Health  Service,  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Describe,  analyze,  and  evaluate 
the  mental  health  planning  body  in  each 
of  20  selected  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
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country,  with  respect  to:   (1)  the  auspices 
under  which  each  operates,  and  its  formal 
and  informal  relationships  to  the  public 
mental  health  authority,  mental  health 
associations,  and  health  and  welfare  councils; 
(2)  funding  arrangements;  (3)  administrative 
structure  and  relationship  of  board  of 
staff;  (4)  working  methods,  structure  of 
committees  and  task  forces,  and  fact  finding 
efforts;  and  (5)  goals,  values,  and  planning 
orientation  of  the  persons  who  make  up  the 
planning  body. 

The  project  will  also  analyze  interviews 
with  selected  persons  in  each  of  the  20 
areas,  including  members  of  the  planning 
body,  members  of  the  mental  health  pro- 
fessions, and  citizens,  with  respect  to: 
(1)  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the 
planning  body,  and  the  sanctions  granted 
to  it  by  different  segments  of  the  health 
and  welfare  community;  (2)  factors  that 
facilitate  or  impede  the  operation  of  the 
planning  body;  and  (3)  issues  thought  to 
be  within,  or  outside,  the  scope  of  the 
planning  body  in  relation  to  interagency 
coordination,  integration  of  services, 
improved  communication,  addition  of  resources 
and  facilities,  and  changes  or  additions 
in  program. 

Method.   Interrelationships  derived  from 
comparing  the  data  on  each  planning  body 
are  being  conceptualized  and  described. 
(1)  The  ordering  of  20  bodies  on  the  various 
descriptive  and  analytical  dimensions  will 
be  reported  and  the  relationship  between 
these  dimensions  derived.   (2)  The  results 
of  cluster  analysis  will  be  analyzed  to 
determine  the  possible  existence  of  a 
typology  of  planning  bodies.   (3)  The  re- 
lationship among  the  various  dimensions 
will  be  reported.   (SIE) 


130.   RELOCATION  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH: 
ADAPTATION  UNDER  STRESS 

(a)  Marc  A.  Fried,  Peggy  Gleicher, 
Elaine  Frieden,  Chester  Hartman, 
David  Satin,  Ellen  Fitzgerald,  and 
Edwina  Bentz,  Sr.   (b)  In  process. 
Three  book- length  monographs  to  be 
published.   (c)  Boston  College, 
Institute  of  Human  Sciences,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service.   (d)15:l-207. 

Problem.   This  project  plans  to  coordinate 
and  integrate  the  final  analysis  of  data 


from  the  West  End  Study  and  to  publish 
these  book-length  monographs:   (1)  The 
World  of  the  Working-Class--an  analysis 
of  working-class  patterns  of  family  and 
community  relations,  of  work  and  social 
mobility,  and  of  psychological  processes 
and  orientations  as  basic  parameters  of 
working-class  styles;  (2)  Deprivation 
and  Pathology  in  Working-Class  Life-- 
working-class  patterns  of  health  and 
welfare  agency  use,  distinguishing 
different  degrees  of  contact  with 
medical,  psychiatric,  social  and  legal 
(court)  agencies,  and  analyzing  these 
variations  in  relation  to  differences  in 
health  status,  psychological  functioning, 
and  social  problems;  and  (3)  Adaptation 
to  Social  Change:  Transition  and 
Disruption  in  a  Working-Class  Population-- 
the  impact  of  relocation  on  mental  health, 
illness,  and  social  problems  and  the 
analysis  of  different  patterns  of 
adaptation  to  dislocation  and  relocation 
as  prototypical  forms  of  the  experience 
of  rapid  social  change  in  an  urban, 
industrial  society  with  important  psycho- 
logical and  social  consequences.   (SIE) 


131.   SOCIAL  AND  MEDICAL  SERVICES  IN 
HOUSING  FOR  THE  AGED 

(a)  M.  Powell  Lawton,  Ira  de  A.  Reid, 
George  Nash,  Patricia  Nash,  Bonnie 
Simon,  Silvia  Yaffe,  and  Jeanne 
Bader.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  Phila- 
delphia Geriatric  Center,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  longitudinally,  the  health 
and  adjustment  of  older  people  between  the 
time  immediately  preceding  a  move  to  planned 
congregate  housing  and  a  year  following 
th  is  move . 

Method.   A  variety  of  housing  types  is 
represented,  with  particular  emphasis 
placed  on  supportive  services  being 
offered  within  the  housing  situation. 
Data  are  being  gathered  by  interviews 
covering  social  relationships,  family 
visiting,  activities,  self-maintaining 
activity,  health,  and  personal  adjustment. 
The  relationship  of  the  housing  environment 
to  behavior  is  also  being  studied.   (MPL) 
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132.   HEALTH  ECONOMICS  STUDIES  INFORMATION 
EXCHANGE 

Research  in  progress  in  health  economics, 
medical  care  organization,  and  medical  care 
administration  is  now  being  reported  in 
Health  Economics  Studies  Information  Ex- 
change, prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.   The  Exchange  replaces  Sources  of 
Morbidity  Data  (U.  S.  Public  Health  Service) 
and  An  Inventory  of  Social  and  Economic 
Research  in  Health  (Health  Information 
Foundation).   The  first  issue  of  the  Exchange 
reported  on  355  projects.   For  further 
information,  write  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Health  Economics  Branch,  Arlington, 
Virginia.   (CPS) 


133.   PARTNERSHIP  FOR  HEALTH  NEWS 

The  U.  S.  Government's  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning,  published  the  first 
issue  of  Partnership  for  Health  NEWS, 
April  22,  1968.   It  is  designed  to  provide 
news,  information,  and  data  on  program  de- 
velopment in  the  field,  and  is  aimed 
primarily  at  health  planning  agencies  at 
the  state  and  local  levels.   Publication 
is  irregular.   (AIP) 


•  WELFARE 


134.   URBAN  DEVELOPMENT: 
FOR  SOCIAL  WELFARE 


ITS  IMPLICATIONS 


(a)  Various.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Xlllth 
International  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  Washington,  D.  C,  United 
States,  September  4-10,  1966,  by 
the  Columbia  University  Press,  440 
W.  110th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10025, 
1967,  465  pp.   $8.50  per  copy. 
Library  of  Congress  Catalogue  Card 
No.  31-3460.   (c)  International 
Council  on  Social  Welfare.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  is  a  collection 
of  essays  dealing  with  various  facets  of 
urban  development  throughout  the  world, 
concentrating  on  the  social  welfare  impli- 
cations of  urbanization  as  well  as  its 
sociological,  economic,  and  administrative 


parameters.   Two  general  goals  provide  a 
framework  for  the  essays:   to  seek  ways  and 
means  of  promoting  welfare  through  conscious 
social  intervention  in  the  process  of 
urbanization;  and  to  find  methods 
appropriate  for  all  the  different  stages 
and  s  ituations  of  general  economic  and 
social  progress  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.   Of  special  interest  are  the 
sections  on  the  social  implications  of 
planning,  citizen  participation  in  urban 
development,  and  the  coordination  of 
public  and  voluntary  services  at  the 
neighborhood  level.   (ASPO) 


135.   NEIGHBORHOOD  SERVICE  FACILITIES 

(a)  MaryAnn  Holohean.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Report  No.  234,  by  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials, 
Planning  Advisory  Service,  1313 
E.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  111.  60637, 
May,  1968,  16  pp.   Report  available 
only  to  subscribers  to  ASPO's 
Planning  Advisory  Service.   (c) 
American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  past,  present,  and  planned 
neighborhood  facilities,  and  determine  the 
reasons  for  the  present  trend  toward  de- 
centralization and  the  ways  this  latter 
development  is  being  implemented. 


Method, 


Examine  centers  in  operation  in 


diverse  U.  S.  cities,  as  well  as  the 
Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  and  other  pertinent 
secondary  sources. 

Findings .   Four  reasons  for  decentralizing 
municipal  facilities  are:   (1)  administra- 
tive efficiency,  (2)  accessibility,  (3)  re- 
sponsiveness to  people  as  individuals, 
and  (4)  greater  ease  of  innovation. 

To  assure  more  concentrated  services  in 
neighborhood  centers,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  made 
funds  available  to  any  neighborhood 
facility  which  is  multipurpose  and  provides 
a  wide  range  of  services  and  facilities. 
These  include  social  services,  employment 
and  training  activities,  educational 
resources  including  adult  literacy  and 
citizenship  classes,  housing  assistance, 
help  to  the  aged  and  ill,  and  cultural 
and  recreational  enrichment.   HUD  requires 
that  these  services  be  integrated,  relevant, 
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comprehensive,  coordinated,  and  consistent 
with  the  values  and  life  styles  of  the 
neighborhood.   Neighborhood  residents 
should  be  involved  in  the  center's  programs. 
There  is  now  a  Neighborhood  Service  Center 
Demonstration  Project  operating  in  eleven 
cities  selected  by  the  U.  S.  Departments  of 
Labor,  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.   (See 
Digest  report  15:1-220.)   The  purposes  of 
the  project  are  to:   (1)  create  a  unified 
system  through  which  individuals  and  families 
can  get  all  available  neighborhood  services; 
(2)  initiate  a  cooperative  intergovernmental 
effort  to  pool  resources  and  knowledge  of 
city,  state,  and  federal  agencies;  and  (3) 
develop  procedures  for  combining  efforts  of 
the  four  federal  operating  agencies  into 
an  integrated  team  which  will  work  in 
neighborhood,  city,  and  state  agencies. 
(CK) 


136.   IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  YOUTH  PROJECT 

(a)  James  C.  Hackler.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  University  of  Alberta,  Department 
of  Sociology,  under  sponsorship  of 
the  Department  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare  of  Canada.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  project  analyzes  data  gathered 
in  the  Seattle,  Washington,  Opportunities 
for  Youth  Project  to  determine:   (1)  what 
kind  of  boy  responds  to  certain  types  of 
programs;  (2)  the  impact  on  communities 
where  programs  are  launched;  (3)  what 
measuring  devices  are  necessary  to  permit 
the  evaluation  of  action  programs;  and 
(4)  what  type  of  theory  or  explanatory 
argument  is  most  useful  in  guiding  policy 
for  action  programs. 

Method.   Data  include  surveys  of  an  action 
program,  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
and  inmates  in  two  prisons.   (SIE) 


137.   ORIENTATION  TO  SOURCES  OF  HELP  FOR 
OLDER  PEOPLE 


(a)  Sanford  L.  Kravitz  and  William 
Bell.   (b)  In  process.   Completion 
expected  March  1,  1969.   (c)  Brandeis 
University,  Graduate  School  for  Ad- 
vanced Studies  in  Social  Welfare, 
and  State  University  of  New  York  at 


Buffalo,  School  of  Social  Work,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Ascertain  to  whom  older 
people  turn  when  in  need  of  such  help  as 
economic  assistance,  emotional  support, 
direct  help  with  problems  of  daily  living, 
and  at  periods  of  stress  or  crisis.   (2) 
Explore  current  concepts  of  perceived 
responsibility  for  older  people's  welfare 
within  family-kinship  systems  in  urban 
society,  i.e.,  kinds  of  help  sought  by 
older  people  and  response  encountered 
within  one's  family-kinship  group. 

(3)  Obtain  estimates  of  current  knowledge 
of  and  use  made  by  older  people  of  the 
community's  social  service  network  desig- 
nated as  formal  help-providing  resources. 

(4)  Determine  whether  significant 
differences  in  patterns  of  independence 
and  dependence  exist  between  different 
socioeconomic  groupings  of  older  people  in 
American  society. 

Method.   Original  data  will  be  collected 
and  analyzed  from  a  representative  sample 
of  approximately  200  independent  older 
people,  men  and  women  aged  65  years  or 
over,  residing  in  noninstitutional  settings 
in  Buffalo,  New  York.   (SLK) 


•RECREATION 


138.   OUTDOOR  RECREATION:   COMMUNITY  ACTION 
GUIDE  FOR  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published,  in  ten  sections,  under 
above  title,  by  National  Association 
of  Counties  Research  Foundation,  1968, 
260  pp.   $1.00  (handling  charge). 
Available  from  National  Association 
of  Counties  Research  Foundation, 
1001  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036.   (c)  National 
Association  of  Counties  Research 
Foundation,  in  cooperation  with  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Provide  local  elected  and 
appointed  policy-making  officials  and 
other  community  leaders  with  guidelines 
for  establishing  a  comprehensive  outdoor 
recreation  program.   (2)  Present  in  con- 
cise, nontechnical  form,  material  that 
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can  be  used  by  public  officials  who  make 
the  basic  policy  decision  of  how  much 
money  will  be  spent  on  recreation  facilities 
and  where  parks  will  be  located.   (3) 
Point  out  the  importance  of  furnishing 
opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation,  and 
suggest  methods  of  organizing  a  park  and 
recreation  department,  developing  an  out- 
door recreation  plan,  purchasing  land,  and 
performing  related  functions. 

The  guides  should  be  useful  to  adminis- 
trators, park  and  recreation  directors, 
county  attorneys,  planners,  public  works 
directors,  and  others  who  deal  with  selected 
aspects  of  the  total  program,  and  to  commu- 
nity groups. 

Method.   Information  was  obtained  from 
first-hand  interviews  with  officials  in 
over  60  communities  which  have  successful 
programs.   Thirty  Outdoor  Recreation 
Institutes  will  be  held  throughout  the 
nation  in  the  next  two  years,  in  order 
to  give  community  leaders  an  opportunity 
to  study  these  guides  and  discuss  the 
ways  in  which  they  can  be  used  most 
effectively. 

Findings.   The  ten  guides  are  classified 
as  follows:   (1)  Planning- -the  planning 
process  and  the  governmental  tools  avail- 
able to  local  communities  for  implementation 
of  planning  objectives.   (2)  Legal  Aspects-- 
a  layman's  analysis  of  the  legal  basis  for 
local  park  and  recreation  programs. 
(3)  Organization- -comparative  and  analytical 
discussion  of  various  administrative 
structures,  showing  the  relationships  of 
powers,  purpose,  and  limitations.   (4) 
Staffing  and  Consultants — general  review 
of  existing  staffing  patterns  and  guidelines 
for  selecting  competent  parks  and  recreation 
personnel;  a  review  of  the  use  of  consul- 
tants, including  how  they  should  be  selected 
and  what  services  they  perform.   (5)  Area- 
wide  and  Multigovernmental  Opportunities-- 
regional  implications  of  park  and  recreation 
programs  and  the  advantages  of  regional 
and  multigovernmental  cooperation. 
(6)  Financ ing- - review  and  analysis  of  the 
full  range  of  financing  methods  for 
outdoor  recreation  programs  by  local 
governments.   (7)  Technical  and  Financial 
Assistance--a  review  of  financial  and 
technical  assistance  available  from 
federal  agencies  and  the  states.   (8)  Land 
Acquis  it ion--techniques  for  acquiring  fee 
title  and  less  than  fee  title  to  outdoor 
recreation  areas.   (9)  Water-Based 
Recreation — guidelines  for  developing 


recreation  cor        near  water  resour- 
(10)  Citizen  Support—discussion  of  the 
methods  helpful  in  generating  and  main- 
taining community-wide  public  support. 
Each  guide  concludes  with  a  summary  and  a 
selected  bibliography.   (NACRF) 


139.   U.  N.  SERVICES  RELATED  TO  RECREA1 I 

(a)  John  Arthur  Nesbitt.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  as  a  doctoral  dissertation 
entitled,  An  Analysis  of  United 
Nations  Service  Related  to  Recreation, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10027,  1968,  317  pp. 
$4.25  per  copy.   (c)  Columbia 
University,  Teachers  College, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Describe  the  provision  of  inter- 
national recreation  service  by  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 

Findings.   Recreation  is  an  aspect  of  UN 
programs  concerned  with  workers,  refugee 
youth,  children  and  youth  in  urban  and 
rural  areas  and  in  developing  countries, 
and  with  the  general  population.   It  is 
provided  by  the  following  major  UN  agencies: 
United  Nations  (UN),  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund  (UNICEF),  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Middle  East  (UNWRA) , 
International  Labour  Organization  (ILO), 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  (FAO) , 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO),  and  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO).   Compared  to 
its  total  technical  assistance  effort, 
international  recreation  service  provided 
by  the  UN  has  been  very  limited.   The 
major  needs  in  UN  services  are  to: 
(1)  develop  a  unitary  concept  of  recreation 
and  recreation  services  within  the  UN 
system;  (2)  coordinate  the  recreation 
services  now  provided;  (3)  promote  existing 
UN  social  standards  related  to  recreation; 
(4)  use  existing  UN  research  findings 
and  technical  information,  and  follow-up 
on  UN  conference  conclusions  and 
recommendations;  and  (5)  encourage  member 
nations  to  use  available  UN  assistance 
such  as  fellowships,  personnel,  equipment 
and  supplies,  and  educational  activities, 
for  recreation  service  development.   (CLS) 
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140.   ECONOMIC  EVALUATION  OF  THE  LAND 
PURCHASE  PROGRAM 

(a)  Kenneth  C.  Nobe.   (b)  In  process. 
Completion  expected  by  June,  1969. 
(c)  Colorado  State  University, 
Department  of  Economics,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  assemble  and  evaluate  histori- 
cal data  relative  to  the  Commission's 
land  purchase  program  and  translate  these 
data  into  statistical  measurements  of  the 
degree  of  efficiency  in  the  spending  of 
state  funds  for  purchase  of  land  to  develop 
hunting  and  fishing  areas. 


Method. 


(1)  Obtain  and  record  in  a  stan- 


dardized format  all  available  information 
in  regard  to  land  purchases  by  the  Com- 
mission during  the  last  three  years. 
(2)  Identify  the  geographic  location  of 
these  parcels  on  a  set  of  topographic 
maps.   (3)  Classify  these  parcels  by  type 
of  vegetative  cover,  topography,  previous 
use,  expected  use,  and  other  categories  to 
be  determined  as  useful  in  carrying  out 
the  overall  objective.   (4)  Evaluate  data 
in  regard  to:   (a)  probable  overall 
economic  impact  on  former  land  owners, 
recreation  service  industries  and  local 
government  units;  and  (b)  overall  effective- 
ness of  the  purchase  program  in  meeting 
increasing  demand  for  recreation  areas 
and  facilities.   (SIE) 


141.   NATIONAL  RECREATION  AND  PARK 
ASSOCIATION  JOURNAL 

The  National  Recreation  and  Park  Association 
is  planning  to  publish  a  recreation  research 
quarterly  journal  which  will  include  re- 
search with  implications  for  improving 
man's  use  of  leisure  time  and  for  stimu- 
lating more  adequate  and  innovative 
recreation  programs,  in  addition  to 
articles  which  will  inform  concerned 
individuals  about  programs  and  facilities 
in  existence  throughout  the  country. 

Material  will  be  classified  as  descrip- 
tive or  interpretive  articles  concerning 
completed  or  in-progress  research;  ab- 
stracts or  critical  reviews  or  bibliographic 
listings  of  completed  research;  "state-of- 
the-art"  papers;  and  scholarly  articles 


geared  to  pertinent  subject  areas.   All 
areas,  from  administrative  aspects  of 
recreation  programming  to  practical 
application  of  new  techniques,  will  be 
covered  to  provide  readers  with  a  comprehen- 
sive picture  of  the  recreation  field  as  it 
exists  today  and  as  it  is  projected  to 
exist  in  the  future.   Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  offering  the  most  appropriate 
material  upon  which  to  build  recreation 
programs  for  a  variety  of  user 
populations.   For  further  information, 
contact:   Mr.  Donald  E.  Hawkins,  Director 
of  Research,  NRPA,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006.   (CLS) 


•  CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES 


142.   NEIGHBORHOOD  LIBRARY  CENTERS  AND 
SERVICES 


(a)  Peter  S.  Jennison,  Virginia  H. 
Mathews,  Gardner  Soule,  Bernice 
MacDonald,  Doris  Watts,  William 
Henderson,  Elizabeth  Cole,  and 
Phyllis  S.  Burson.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  National  Book  Committee,  Inc., 
One  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016, 
1967,  60  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  National  Book  Committee,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Government, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Survey  and  analyze  those 
special,  innovative  services  that  have 
been  extended  by  public  libraries  to 
poverty-stricken  neighborhoods.   (2)  Re- 
view the  underlying  philosophy  and 
approaches  that  have  influenced  library- 
related  projects  and  programs  designed  to 
assist  the  deprived  in  breaking  the  cycle 
of  illiteracy,  ignorance,  and  poverty  by 
providing  readily  accessible  materials 
and  services.   (3)  Describe  examples  of 
the  few  out-reach  programs  now  being  con- 
ducted, and  analyze  their  operations. 

Method.   Field  investigations  and  surveys, 
spanning  91  man-days  between  June  1  and 
September  1,  1966,  were  undertaken  in  33 
communities  in  19  states.   Files  of 
relevant  proposals,  and  professional 
research  and  literature  in  the  library 
field  were  studied. 

Findings.   (1)  Most  existing  library-related 
services  to  poverty  areas  have  been 
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initiated  and  carried  out  unilaterally  by 
the  library  with  Library  Construction  Act 
funding,  because  few  community  action 
agencies  yet  realize  that  the  library  can 
be  a  resource  and  vehicle  for  social  change. 
(2)  In  organizing  and  administering  a  li- 
brary neighborhood  project,  barriers  to  the 
use  of  existing  resources  are  considered; 
traditional  procedures  are  waived;  programs 
are  geared  to  supplement  the  work  of  other 
agencies;  neighborhood  residents  are  con- 
sulted and  served  on  a  person-to-person 
basis.   (3)  Library-related  centers  use 
neighborhood  residents,  paid  and  volunteer, 
and  provide  in-training  opportunities.   (4) 
Multi-media  materials  are  related  to  ac- 
tivities; parental  involvement  is  a  key 
factor.   (5)  Urban  centers  should  have 
ground-floor,  "storefront"  space  and  serve 
a  three  to  eight  block  area. 

The  investigators  recommend  that  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  inaugurate  a  three- 
phase  national  plan  for  library-related, 
multi-media  cultural  and  educational  neigh- 
borhood centers,  and  that  a  model  center  be 
included.   Even  in  the  absence  of  a  national 
plan  for  such  centers,  municipal  libraries 
should  extend  their  services  to  poverty- 
impacted,  inner-city  neighborhoods,  using 
the  techniques  and  projects  suggested  in 
this  report.   (CK) 


V.  Land  Use  and  Transportation 


•  URBAN   DESIGN 


143.   TEAM  CONCEPTS  FOR  URBAN  HIGHWAYS 
AND  URBAN  DESIGN 


(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Highway  Research  Record  No.  220. 
Available  from  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  Publications  Department  805, 
2101  Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.   20418,  49  pp.   $1.80 
per  copy.   (c)  Highway  Research 
Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Part  I  of  this  publication  is  a 
collection  of  papers  which  investigate  and 
describe  current  activity  under  way  through- 
out the  country  to  develop  multi-disciplin- 
ary teams  for  highway  planning  and  design. 
The  first  paper  is  the  text  of  Federal 


Highway  Administrator  Lowell  K.  bridweJ  ' 
speech  to  a  Department  of  Highways  seminar. 
"Design  Concepts  for  the  Future"  are  dis- 
cussed by  Andrew  F.  Euston,  Jr.,  Director 
of  Urban  Programs  for  the  American  Inst  - 
tute  of  Architects.   Euston  sees  the  team 
concept  consisting  of  a  decision  team 
(city  and  federal  agency  representativ 
a  community  team  (business  and  neighbor- 
hood representatives),  and  a  design  team 
(including  highway  engineers,  architects, 
and  sociologists).   Norman  Klein  reports 
on  the  "Baltimore  Urban  Design  Concept 
Team,"  while  Chicago's  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works,  Milton  Pikarsky,  reports  on 
the  joint  development  concept  in  relation 
to  the  Chicago  Crosstown  Expressway.   An- 
other paper  in  the  work  is  "The  Urban 
Freeway:   An  Experiment  in  Team  Design 
and  Decision  Making"  by  A.  C.  Rogers. 

Part  II  of  the  work  deals  with  "Project 
ROMULUS"--an  urban  design  study  by  approx- 
imately 30  M.I.T.  graduate  students.   The 
problem  is  how  to  build  at  high  density 
while  preserving  adaptability.   (ML) 


144.   SUBDIVISIONS:   DESIGN  AND  REVIEW 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Connecticut  Federation  of 
Planning  and  Zoning  Agencies,  49 
Pearl  St.,  Hartford,  Conn.   06103, 
1968,  119  pp.   $3.00  per  copy.   (c) 
Technical  Planning  Associates,  under 
contract  with  Southeastern  Connecti- 
cut Regional  Planning  Agency.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  work  is  a  general  guide  for 
engineers  and  planners  on  the  problems  that 
arise  in  the  subdivision  process.   It  covers 
problems  and  solutions  on  sites  in  developed 
and  underdeveloped  areas,  on  slopes  and 
flat  lands  and  on  lands  with  different 
soils,  percolation  characteristics,  water 
tables,  and  vegetation  covers.   The  work 
emphasizes  solutions  to  fit  different 
situations.   The  place  of  zoning  in  the 
regulatory  process  is  explained  and  sug- 
gestions are  made  for  improving  zoning 
procedures.   (ML) 
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145.   SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  RAPID  TRANSIT 
DISTRICT  LINEAR  PARKWAY 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
An  interim  report,  under  the  above 
title, is  available  from  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District, 
814  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.   94103,  16  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  Rapid  Transit  District,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
(d)  15:1-285. 

Problem.   The  park  project  is  an  urban  beau- 
tification  demonstration,  geared  to  these 
objectives:   (1)  to  enhance  beauty  and  use- 
fulness of  areas  adjoining  a  transit  route; 
(2)  to  provide  visual  interest  and  variety 
to  the  commuter;  and  (3)  to  promote  coop- 
erative effort  by  regional  and  local  agen- 
cies in  creating  an  improved  urban  environ- 
ment. 

The  interim  report  is  based  upon  results 
achieved  in  a  2.7  mile  section  along  an 
aerial  portion  of  the  new  75  mile  transit 
system  now  under  construction.   This  sec- 
tion constitutes  the  first  linear  park 
under  a  transit  right-of-way.   Project 
land  is  linked  functionally  to  the  commu- 
nity by  walkways  and  park  areas,  and  pro- 
vides focal  points  and  activity  centers 
for  recreation.   An  attempt  has  also  been 
made  to  link  the  project  visually  to  the 
surrounding  neighborhoods. 

The  report  is  designed  for  use  by  other 
cities  with  elevated  transit  systems  and 
highways.   It  outlines  the  program's  ob- 
jectives, methods,  and  experience,  and 
offers  recommendations.   (ML) 


146.   GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS  FOR  NATURAL 
LIGHT  IN  URBAN  ENVIRONMENT 

(a)  Arthur  Maass.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  Harvard  University,  Kennedy 
School  of  Government,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  public  policy  towards 
natural  light  in  urban  environments.   Broadly, 
there  are  five  techniques  that  governments 
have  used  to  influence  directly  the  avail- 
ability of  natural  light:   (1)  defining 


private  rights  of  light  and  providing  pro- 
cedures for  protecting  these,  principally 
the  law  of  easements;  (2)  regulation  of 
private  activities  that  affect  light, 
mainly  zoning  ordinances,  housing  and 
building  codes;  (3)  property  tax  and  assess- 
ment policies;  (4)  public  investment,  typ- 
ically in  parks  and  playgrounds,  streets, 
and  urban  renewal;  and  (5)  investigations 
and  research,  resulting  in  publicity  and 
in  new  technology.   The  investigator  is 
studying  and  evaluating  how  these  several 
techniques  have  been  used  by  the  urban 
governments  of  New  York,  Boston,  London, 
and  Liverpool--how  each  government  has 
used  the  techniques  in  relation  to  each 
other;  and  how  each  technique  has  been 
used  by  the  several  governments.   (SIE) 


147.   USE  OF  COMPUTERS  IN  URBAN  DESIGN 

(a)  William  Porter,  John  Boorn, 
Kathy  Lloyd,  and  Aaron  Fleisher. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Laboratory 
for  Environmental  Studies.   (d) 
15:1-235 

Problem.   To  develop  a  technique  for  uti- 
lizing computers  in  the  design  process. 
In  problems  of  urban  design,  large  amounts 
of  data  are  used  which  change  as  the  designer 
proceeds  and  develops  additional  information. 
Recalling  and  manipulating  the  data  to 
create  and  test  design  alternatives  is  very 
difficult,  and  different  designers  use 
different  strategies.   This  project  devel- 
ops a  technique  for  utilizing  computers  in 
the  design  process  and  entitles  it  "DISCOURSE" 
to  suggest  that  a  conversation  might  take 
place  between  designer  and  computer. 

Method.   "DISCOURSE"  has  been  implemented 
on  a  time  sharing  system  on  an  IBM  7094 
at  a  relatively  low  cost  for  an  apparently 
full-time,  on-line  system.   To  permit  flex- 
ibility in  structuring  the  data  to  accomo- 
date the  necessary  functions,  the  list 
processing  language  AED  was  chosen.   The 
system  is  based  upon  a  "building-block" 
approach  which  allows  the  designer  to  pro- 
ceed and  to  think  of  his  way  of  proceeding 
as  he  chooses.   The  modification  and  devel — 
opment  of  the  system  is  governed  by  the 
demand  of  its  uses,  rather  than  by  conform- 
ity to  a  particular  theory  of  design.   The 
designer  operates  on  his  own  description  of 
the  environment.   Future  plans  for  "DISCOURSE" 
include  accommodating  a  graphic  output  device, 
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describing  and  manipulating  data  not  re- 
lated to  locations,  and  developing  book- 
keeping and  monitoring  functions.   (WP) 


suburbanization,  dense  office  building  cen- 
ters, and  mass  transportation.   How  density 
is  experienced  and  the  differences  among 
population  classes  is  being  measured.   ( 
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148.   SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  IN  BUILDING  DESIGN 

(a)  Albert  G.  H.  Dietz.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  School  of  Engineering, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  explore  a  systematic  approach 
to  building  design  using  the  computer  as 
a  tool  for  working  with  the  problems.   The 
process  will  be  tested  against  urban  and 
building  component  problems  as  well  as  the 
practices  of  several  architects.  A  com- 
puter graphics  system  will  be  extended  and 
refined.   (SIE) 


149.   HUMAN  RESPONSE  TO  PATTERNS  OF  URBAN 
DENSITY 

(a)  Rai  Y.  Okamoto  and  Robert  J.  Beck. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Regional  Plan 
Association,  under  sponsorship  of 

U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Investigate  response  to  pat- 
terns of  social  and  physical  density  in 
various  urban  locales.   (2)  Formulate 
standards  and  criteria  for  size,  organiza- 
tion, and  performance,  as  well  as  for  im- 
proved methodology  in  urban  design,  open 
space  policy,  transportation  design,  and 
urban  mental  health  planning.   Such  urban 
planning,  evaluation  of  its  results,  and 
accurate  prediction  of  human  response  to 
it,  require  knowledge  of  human  reactions 
to  density. 

Method.   Density  is  considered  a  spatial 
parameter  of  the  concentration  and  pattern 
of  distribution  of  people  and  structures 
within  a  given  geographical  unit;  concen- 
tration is  defined  as  the  number  of  social 
and  physical  elements  in  a  given  area; 
pattern  of  distribution  is  defined  as  the 
three  dimensional  organization  of  disper- 
sion in  terms  of  perceivable  properties  of 
geometry,  such  as  shape. 

Using  symbolic,  simulated,  and  actual  be- 
havioral test  techniques,  the  study  exam- 
ines the  behavioral  effects  of  concentra- 
tion and  patterns  of  distribution  as  mani- 
fested typically  in  high  density  housing, 


•  URBAN  RENEWAL 


150.   THE  COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  REQUIRE- 
MENT IN  URBAN  RENEWAL 

(a)  Daniel  R.  Mandelker.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  above 
title  in  116  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  Review.  1967,  pp.  25-73. 
Reprinted  in  D.  Mandelker,  Case 
Studies  in  Land  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, 108-35,  Bobbs  Merrill  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. ,  1968.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  Washington  University, 
School  of  Law,  St.  Louis,  Mo.   63130, 
under  sponsorship  of  Meyer  (Walter  E.) 
Research  Institute  of  Law.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  the  origins  and  role 
of  the  comprehensive  planning  requirement  in 
urban  renewal,  beginning  with  the  first  pro- 
posals for  urban  renewal  programs  in  New 
York  City,  and  culminating  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.   Trace  in 
some  detail  the  development  of  the  compre- 
hensive planning  requirement  during  the 
interwar  period,  and  relate  the  role  of 
this  kind  of  planning  both  to  project  se- 
lection and  project  redevelopment.   Discuss  the 
ambiguities  concerning  the  role  of  compre- 
hensive planning  in  urban  renewal,  and 
trace  the  evolution  of  a  "weak"  planning 
requirement  in  the  federal  urban  renewal 
legislation. 

Method.   A  study  was  made  of  the  internal 
records  of  the  wartime  National  Housing 
Agency.   Two  detailed  case  studies  of  slum 
clearance  projects  in  Nashville  and  St. 
Louis  were  also  made.   Planning-renewal 
relationships  were  traced  from  the  project 
selection  through  the  project  execution 
stage  for  both  cities. 

Findings.   While  the  two  cities  present 
contrasting  examples  of  the  integration  of 
the  planning  process  with  urban  renewal, 
comprehensive  planning  exerted  a  marginal 
influence  on  the  urban  renewal  program  in 
both  instances.   The  author  concludes  that, 

Generalized  and  simplified 
physical  plans  for  the  city  are 
hard  to  apply  in  the  urban  renewal 
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program  in  which  precise  de- 
velopmental decisions  must  be 
made  at  the  project  level.  .  .  . 
Public  policies  on  problems  such 
as  racial  integration,  the  pro- 
vision of  low-cost  housing,  and 
the  relationship  of  low-income 
neighborhoods  to  the  transpor- 
tation system  and  centers  of 
employment  are  more  important 
than  maps  which  are  restricted 
to  physical  use  of  land. 


151.   PLANNING  IMPLICATIONS  OF  NEIGHBOR- 
HOODS' RESISTANCE  TO  PROPOSED 
HOUSING  AND  HIGHWAYS 

(a)  Gordon  Fellman.   (b)  A  three-year 
research  project,  completed  in  1968. 
Findings  issued  as  a  report.   For 
further  information,  write  Gordon 
Fellman,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Brandeis  University,  Waltham,  Mass. 
02154.   (c)  Brandeis  University, 
Department  of  Sociology,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Office  of  Urban  Planning  Research 
and  Demonstration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  the  nature  and 
functions  of  three  neighborhood  protest 
movements  against  proposed  housing  and 
highway  projects. 

Method.   Historical  research,  field  obser- 
vation, open-ended  interviewing,  and  survey 
interviewing  are  the  predominant  research 
techniques  used. 

The  first  half  of  the  project  is  a  detailed 
study  of  the  populations  and  protest 
activities  of  people  living  along  the 
Brookline-Elm  Streets  corridor,  a  proposed 
location  for  a  segment  of  the  Inner  Belt 
expressway  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
The  people  studied  are  mostly  of  low-middle- 
and  low- income  groups;  they  are  unusually 
heterogeneous  ethnically. 

The  second  half  of  the  report  is  a  collection 
of  papers  from  a  seminar  on  Urban  Change 
and  Social  Protest.   Three  papers  relate  to 
the  Inner  Belt  issue  discussed  above;  a 
fourth  examines  an  effort  by  people  in  a 
predominantly  ghetto  area  to  secure  from 
Boston  a  promise  of  400  new  units  of 
housing  to  replace  units  to  be  taken  for 
construction  of  a  high  school.   The  last 


paper  is  a  study  of  a  protest  movement 
that  stopped  Boston's  plans  to  build 
high-rise  luxury  apartments  that  would 
involve  demolition  of  low-  and  low-middle- 
income  homes  at  the  building  site. 

Findings.   The  first  part  of  the  project 
indicates  that  a  majority  appear  to 
experience  their  neighborhoods  as  nearly 
self-contained  social  units:  they  visit 
relatives  and  friends  living  close  by, 
attend  churches  and  schools  near  where 
they  live,  and  perform  shopping  tasks  and 
visit  doctors  and  dentists,  all  within 
walking  distance  of  home.   Relocation  of 
such  people  would  tend  to  mean  disruption 
of  entire  ways  of  life,  not  just  the  in- 
convenience of  moving.   Most  of  the 
residents  do  not  participate  in  a  long- 
standing protest  movement  against  the 
highway;  they  feel  themselves  and  others 
in  their  position  as  politically  impotent. 
They  operate  at  a  further,  structural 
disadvantage  in  having  no  natural 
organizational  base  from  which  to  pursue 
their  interests.  All  other  parties  to 
the  highway  controversy  are  organized 
through  already  existing  institutions. 

The  second  half  of  the  report  finds  that 
in  all  three  movements  studied,  it  is 
evident  that  low-and  low-middle-income 
people  had  taken  no  part  in  planning  for 
housing  and  highways,  and  they  objected 
to  official  plans  proposed.   While  all 
were  able  to  organize  to  resist  those 
plans,  none  appears  to  have  had  the 
technical  skills  to  suggest  alternate 
plans  or  to  criticize  comprehensively 
those  which  they  opposed.  In  all  cases, 
independent  professionals  from  the  middle 
class  helped  articulate  the  neighborhood 
peoples'  desires  and  helped  pursue  them 
politically. 

The  implications  of  these  experiences 
are  that  neighborhood  resistance  to  planning 
and  highway  proposals  would  diminish,  if 
neighborhood  people  were  accorded  an 
active  role  in  the  planning  process  from 
the  beginning,  and  if  their  wishes  were 
taken  seriously  into  account  in  making 
plans.   (GF) 
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152.   URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  MODELS 

(a)  George  C.  Hemmens ,  editor. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title,  as  Highway  Research 
Board  Special  Report  No.  97.   Avail- 
able from  the  Highway  Research  Board, 
Publications  Department  805,  2101 
Constitution  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20418,  266  pp.   $7.00  per  copy. 

(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  The  Automotive  Safety 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  report  is  a  collection  of 
papers,  presented  at  the  Conference  of 
Urban  Development  Models  at  Dartmouth 
College,  June,  1967,  dealing  with  land- 
use  modeling.   The  objective  of  this  con- 
ference was  to  develop  a  state-of-the-art 
evaluation  of  land-use  modeling  by  re- 
viewing past  work  and  discussing  ways  of 
opening  new  perspectives.   In  the  Intro- 
duction, Britton  Harris  summarizes  the 
conference  and  its  recommendations,  and 
reviews  the  strengths  and  major  problems 
of  land-use  modeling. 

The  second  section,  Planning,  Decision- 
Making,  and  the  Urban  Development  Process, 
contains  three  papers:   Wilbur  A.  Steger 
and  T.  R.  Lakshmanan,  "Plan  Evaluation 
Methodologies:  Some  Aspects  of  Decision 
Requirements  and  Analytical  Response"; 
F.  Stuart  Chapin,  Jr.,  "Activity  Systems 
as  a  Source  of  Inputs  for  Land  Use  Models"; 
and  Charles  Leven,  "Towards  a  Theory  of 
the  City."   Steger  and  Lakshmanan  discuss 
the  requirements  placed  on  models  by  the 
decision-making  process.   The  Chapin  and 
Leven  papers  are  examples  of  alternate 
approaches  to  development  of  urban  theory. 

The  Design  and  Construction  of  Models  is 
discussed  in  the  third  section.   A  panel 
discussion  on  Construction  of  Models  is 
included  along  with  three  papers:   Ira  S. 
Lowry,  "Seven  Models  of  Urban  Development: 
A  Structural  Comparison";  Morton  Schneider, 
"Access  and  Development";  and  William 
Alonso,  "The  Quality  of  Data  and  the  Choice 
and  Design  of  Predictive  Models."  Lowry 
reviews  and  analyzes  seven  prominent 
land-use  models  in  terms  of  a  paradigm  of 
the  urban  land  market  which  forms  the  basis 
for  classifying  models  according  to  whether 


they  focus  on  land-use  patterns,  location 
patterns,  or  other  strategies  of  model 
design.   Schneider's  paper  offers  a  general 
framework  for  an  integrated  model  of  land 
development  patterns  and  trip-making  based 
on  aggregate  observations  and  accessibility 
concepts.   Alonso  examines  the  problem  of 
data  reliability  and  error  propagation  in 
models  in  terms  of  alternate  strategies 
of  model  design. 

The  final  section  deals  with  the  use  of 
models:   George  C.  Hemmens,  "Survey  of 
Planning  Agency  Experience  with  Urban 
Development  Models,  Data  Processing  and 
Computers";  John  R.  Hamburg,  Roger  L. 
Creighton,  and  Robert  S.  Scott,  "Evaluation 
of  Land  Use  Patterns";  and  David  E.  Boyce, 
"Communication  in  the  Field  of  Urban 
Development  Models."   Hemmens,  reporting 
on  a  survey  of  current  planning  agency 
experience  with  models  and  data  processing, 
finds  that  mission-oriented  planning  agencies 
have  encountered  considerable  difficulty 
in  developing  and  operationalizing  models 
and  in  making  effective  use  of  data 
processing  capabilities.   Creighton, 
Hamburg,  and  Scott  explore  the  require- 
ments for  using  land-use  models  for 
evaluation  of  alternative  forms.   They 
stress  the  need  for  evaluation  in  terms 
of  achievement  of  pre-specif ied  goals  and 
to  identify  existing  gaps  between  the 
capabilities  of  current  models  and  the 
measurement  of  social  impacts  of  land- 
development  patterns.   Boyce  surveys  the 
formal  communication  among  model-builders 
as  evidenced  by  the  published  literature, 
and  finds  inadequate  reporting  and  sharing 
of  model  experience.   (MEL) 


153.   REGION:   AN  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  MODEL 

(a)  Peter  House,  Philip  D.  Patterson, 
Jr.,  Paul  Schauble,  Ed  Barkmeyer, 
Barry  Gordon,  Janice  Cooper,  and 
Thomas  Stinson.   (b)  A  manual  has 
been  completed  and  published  by  the 
Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan 
Studies,  1717  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036, 
May,  1968,  89  pp.   $3.00  per  copy. 
(c)  Washington  Center  for  Metro- 
politan Studies,  Urban  Systems 
Simulations.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Test  and  determine  whether  an 
operational  simulation  model  that  allowed 
participants  to  make  economic,  political, 
and  social  decisions  in  a  regional  context, 
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would  provide  administrators,  professionals, 
citizens,  and  students  with  a  common  tool  to 
understand  and  discuss  the  complex  system 
and  subsystems  of  a  regional  area. 

Method.   Design  and  program  an  operational 
simulation  of  a  bi-county  regional  area 
composed  of  square-mile  parcels  of  land 
that  are  or  can  be  developed  by  participants 
into  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial, 
residential,  or  public  use. 

Findings .   Participants  in  runs  of  the  Region 
model  are  forced  to  look  at  urban  and  region- 
al growth  and  devel  opment  in  an  inter- 
disciplinary way,  through  a  systems  approach, 
and  over  time.   Public  and  private  policy 
alternatives  can  be  tested  by  the  partici- 
pants in  their  simulated  region,  and  persons 
of  various  background  and  experience  find 
a  common  ground  for  understanding  urban 
and  regional  issues  and  problems.   (PH) 


154.   URBAN  LAND  USE:   CONCEPTS  AND  MODELS 

(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 
Highway  Research  Record  No.  207. 
Available  from  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  Publications  Department  805, 
2101  Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.  20418,  84  pp. 
$2.80  per  copy.   (c)  Highway  Research 
Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  the  first  of  six  reports 
comprising  this  volume,  George  C.  Hemmens 
uses  a  linear  programming  allocation  formu- 
lation to  show  that  transportation  systems 
and  alternate  residential  patterns  have 
little  influence  on  the  relative  efficiency 
of  alternate  urban  land  development  patterns. 
Raymond  H.  Ellis,  in  the  second  paper,  de- 
velops a  model  to  investigate  the  location 
behavior  of  households.   He  concludes  that 
the  three  most  important  factors  in  select- 
ing a  household  are  income,  stage  in  the 
family  cycle,  and  race.   In  the  third  paper, 
Carl  N.  Swerdloff  analyzes  residential 
densities  in  a  small  urban  area.   Alan  Black 
attempts  to  find  the  density  of  develop- 
ment in  an  urban  area  that  would  minimize 
the  total  automobile  transportation  cost 
per  vehicle  trip.   In  the  fifth  paper, 
Daniel  Brand,  Brian  Barber,  and  Michael 
Jacobs  describe  a  land-use  forecasting 
model  for  two  metropolitan  regions  in 
Massachusetts.   The  model  attempts  to  ex- 
plain causal  relationships  between  activ- 
ities and  activity  growths,  while  remaining 


sensitive  to  transportation  and  other 
public  works  policies.   In  the  final 
paper,  Jere  Fidler  describes  a  model  for 
predicting  future  location  of  comercial 
activity  in  an  urban  area.   (ML) 


155.   LAND  ACQUISITION  AND  FREEWAY  LAND 
DEVELOPMENT 


(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 
Highway  Research  Record  No.  217. 
Available  from  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  Publications  Department  805, 
2101  Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20418,  41  pp. 
$1.60  per  copy.   (c)  Highway  Research 
Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  the  first  of  four  papers, 
Julia  A.  Connally  and  Charles  0.  Meiburg 
report  on  the  effects  of  the  Capitol  Belt- 
way, a  66-mile  freeway  circling  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  industrial  and  apartment  develop- 
ment along  its  route.   Traffic  generated 
by  growth  in  the  area  is  threatening  the 
Beltway  with  premature  obsolescence.   They 
suggest  a  new  approach  for  controlling 
land  development  in  interchange  areas.   In 
the  second  paper,  Darwin  G.  Stuart  recom- 
mends that  public  agencies  coordinate  mul- 
tiple purpose  freeway  development.   He 
also  suggests  uses  for  rights-of-way,  in- 
cluding air  rights  over  highways  in 
urban  areas.   Joseph  T.  Whalen  and  Thomas 
M.  Flynn  analyze  the  effect  that  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  in  Arizona  has  on 
service  facilities  for  truck  drivers,  in 
the  third  paper  of  this  work.   The  final 
report,  by  Harvey  R.  Joyner,  surveys  the 
multiple  use  of  land  within  controlled 
access  highway  rights-of-way.   (ML) 


156.   MULTIPLE  USE  OF  LANDS  WITHIN  HIGH- 
WAY RIGHTS-OF-WAY 

(a)  Harvey  R.  Joyner.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  NCHRP  Report  No.  53.   Available 
from  the  Highway  Research  Board, 
Publication  Department  805,  2101 
Constitution  Ave. ,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20418,  68  pp.   $3.20  per  copy, 
(c)  Barton-Aschman  Associates,  under 
sponsorship  of  The  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials,  in 
cooperation  with  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   To  explore  what  has  been  done 
and  what  might  be  done  in  utilizing  high- 
way right-of-way  land  not  needed  for  moving 
traffic. 

Method.   Basic  data  for  the  study  were 
obtained  by  a  questionnaire  sent  to  49 
state  highway  departments,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  16  toll  road  authorities,  and 
several  foreign  countries.   In  some  in- 
stances, additional  information  was  ob- 
tained by  personal  contact  follow-ups.   An 
extensive  review  of  all  pertinent  litera- 
ture on  this  subject  was  also  made.   In 
addition,  the  enabling  legislation  dealing 
with  highway  law  for  each  state  was  reviewed 
to  summarize  pertinent  provisions  concern- 
ing the  use  and  disposition  of  controlled- 
access  highway  rights-of-way. 

Findings.   Multiple-use  development  oppor- 
tunities utilizing  normal  highway  rights- 
of-way  will  be  limited  generally  to  activ- 
ities which  can  be  adapted  to  a  linear 
configuration  (except  for  ramp  interiors) 
and  which  can  coexist  with  the  highway 
without  producing  or  being  subject  to 
adverse  effects.   The  greatest  opportunity 
for  multiple  use  lies  in  combining  sections 
of  right-of-way  with  adjacent  nonhighway 
land  to  form  developable  parcels.   Direct 
access  from  controlled-access  highway  lanes 
to  multiple-use  development  should  be 
avoided  except  for  such  highway-oriented 
facilities  as  service  plazas  and  safety 
rest  areas.   Given  appropriate  design  stan- 
dards, fencing,  and  landscaping,  most 
multiple-use  developments  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  undesirable  effects  on  highway 
traffic . 

Inadequacies  and  ambiguities  in  existing 
state  highway  enabling  legislation  relative 
to  the  acquisition,  interim  use,  and  pos- 
sible disposition  of  unused  highway  rights- 
of-way  were  revealed  by  the  legal  review. 
Permitted  uses  under  the  term  "highway 
purposes"  should  be  identified  and  expanded. 
State  highway  agencies  should  be  given 
powers  to  lease,  on  an  interim  basis, 
rights-of-way  not  immediately  needed  for 
highway  construction,  and  to  lease  on  a 
long-term  basis  those  lands  no  longer 
needed  for  highway  purposes.   (MEL) 


157.   AIR  SPACE  UTILIZATION 


(a)  Joyce  Godwin  and  Madeline 
Baker.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  the  National 


League  of  Cities,  Department 
Urban  Studies,  1612  ...  , 

Washington,  D.  C.  2H  larch,  1 

17  pp.  +  appendices.   $2.00  per  copy, 
(c)  National  League  of  Cities,  De- 
partment of  Urban  Studies.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  history,  legal 
aspects,  and  conveyance  techniques  of  air 
space  development.   This  work  reports  on 
a  survey  of  air  rights  utilization  in 
selected  U.  S.  cities,  emphasizing  variety 
of  air  space  projects  and  major  benefits 
and  difficulties  encountered  in  air  space 
utilization.   Appendices  include  state 
statutes  governing  the  sale  and  leasing 
of  air  rights  over  public  property  and  a 
catalogue  of  completed  and  proposed  air 
space  projects  in  63  U.  S.  cities. 

Findings.   The  use  of  air  space  by  both 
public  and  private  agencies  is  increasing 
throughout  the  country.   Air  space  develop- 
ment is  occurring  over  freeways,  highways, 
and  related  transport  facilities,  and 
includes  such  projects  as  apartments, 
office  buildings,  parking  garages,  recre- 
ation facilities,  and  municipal  buildings. 
The  benefits  that  may  accrue  to  municipal- 
ities include  financial  gains,  upgrading 
of  neighborhoods,  and  maximum  utilization 
of  valuable  space  in  highly  developed  areas. 
The  difficulties  encountered  have  been  due 
to  the  lack  of  statutory  authority  permit- 
ting municipalities  to  convey  air  rights 
over  public  ways  and  property,  and  the 
lack  of  clearly  defined  and  uniform  stan- 
dards for  determining  the  value  of  air 
space. 

The  federal  government  has  been  promoting 
the  concept  of  air  space  development  as 
a  means  of  optimizing  the  use  of  limited 
financial  resources  and  valuable  land.   By 
this  means,  cities  can  provide  housing, 
parks,  and  other  facilities  simultaneously 
with  the  construction  of  freeways  and  other 
transport  facilities,  and  provide  them  in 
less  space  and  at  less  cost.   (ML) 


158.   DATA  BANK  OR  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
PUBLICATIONS- -WITH  EMPHASIS  ON 
LAND  USE 

(a)  Robert  A.  Clark.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  "Council  of  Planning  Librarians 
Exchange  Bibliography  No.  59." 
Available  from  Council  of  Planning 
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Librarians  Exchange  Bibliographies, 
P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello,  Illinois 
61856,  July,  1968,  10  pp.   $1.50 
per  copy.   (c)  Santa  Clara  County 
Planning  Department,  Research  Divi- 
sion,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  unannotated  bibliography  is 
designed  to  provide  a  working  list  that 
will  give  a  researcher  the  core  of  the 
literature  on  local  government  information 
systems,  with  land  use  or  property  as  a 
focus.   The  bibliography  does  not  include 
references  to  the  more  extensive  body  of 
literature  on  planning  or  land  use  models 
or  references  to  state  information  systems. 
(ML) 


159.   ENVIRONMENTAL  GEOLOGY  AND  LAND-USE 
PLANNING 

(a)  Paul  L.  Hilpman  and  Gary  F. 
Stewart.   (b)  Field  research  com- 
pleted; preliminary  report,  entitled 
A  Pilot  Study  of  Land-Use  Planning 
and  Environmental  Geology,  published 
by  and  available  from  Planning  De- 
partment, Kansas  Department  of 
Economic  Development,  State  Office 
Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan.   66612.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  University  of 
Kansas,  State  Geological  Survey, 
(d)  14:2-16. 

Problem.   To  evaluate  the  role  of  environ- 
mental geology  in  land-use  planning  on  the 
city,  county,  and  regional  levels.   Accel- 
erated urban  sprawl  throughout  the  United 
States  has  been  accomplished  by  conflict 
between  physical  environment  and  land  use. 
Construction  failures,  widespread  environ- 
mental pollution,  and  unrealized  mineral 
resource  reserves  in  urban  areas  have 
resulted  in  significant  economic  loss.   A 
pilot  project  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  was 
undertaken  to  evaluate  land-use  suitability 
as  applied  to  various  urban  activities 
(i.  e.,  solid  and  liquid  waste  disposal, 
foundation  design,  mineral  resources  devel- 
opment, flood  control,  water  supply,  trans- 
portation networks,  open  space,  and  recre- 
ational activities).   Data  are  being 
assembled  as  a  land-use  manual  including 
factor  and  suitability  maps.   (PLH) 


160.   CONVERTING  LAND  FROM  RURAL  TO  URBAN 
USES 


(a)  A.  Allan  Schmid.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Resources  For  the  Future,  Inc., 
1775  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20036,  June,  1968, 
103  pp.   $4.00  per  copy.   Library 
of  Congress  Catalogue  Card  No.  68-16166, 

(c)  Resources  For  the  Future,  Inc. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  how  social  science 
research  can  contribute  to  solving  policy 
problems  raised  by  the  rural  to  urban  con- 
version process;  to  indicate  where  data 
and  research  are  needed;  and  to  encourage 
the  development  of  information  useful  to 
public  decisions  on  zoning,  taxation, 
public  investments,  transport  systems,  and 
new  towns,  as  they  might  affect  the  cost 
and  quality  of  the  rural  to  urban  land 
conversion  process. 

Findings.   The  present  state  of  scientific 
knowledge  does  not  permit  the  formulation 
of  a  definitive  outline  of  the  complete  set 
of  processes  involved  in  land  conversion. 
This  study,  therefore,  develops  those  parts 
that  are  evident  from  empirical  analyses, 
and  encourages  further  study  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  process.   It  focuses  on  prices 
of  land,  development  costs,  and  installation 
of  improvements.   Estimates  are  made  of  the 
appreciation  in  value  of  residential  sites 
above  agricultural  value  of  the  land,  and 
development  costs  for  various  sites  in  the 
United  States.   (ML) 


161.   ECONOMICS  OF  MULTIPLE  USE  OF  FORESTED 
LAND 


(a)  Frederic  0.  Sargent.   (b)  In 
process.   A  four-year  project  sched- 
uled for  completion  by  early  1969. 
Publications  issued  by  and  available 
upon  request  from  the  Vermont  Resources 
Research  Center,  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington,  Vt.  05401,  include: 

(1)  "Scenery  Classification,"  Report 
No.  18,  September,  1967,  mimeo.,  28  pp., 
illustrated.   No  price  indicated. 

(2)  "Camel's  Hump  Park--A  Proposal 
to  Keep  the  Promise  to  a  Mountain," 
Special  Report,  October,  1967,  mimeo., 
24  pp.,  with  maps.   No  price  indicated. 
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(3)  "Resources  and  Land  Use  in  the 
Camel's  Hump  Region,"  publication 
expected  Fall,  1968.   Price  not  indi- 
cated.  A  fourth  report  is  scheduled 
for  publication  by  early  1969. 

(c)  University  of  Vermont,  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service,  Mclntire-Stennis  funds. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Identify  and  develop  objective 
means  of  classifying  and  measuring  the 
many  uses  besides  forestry  made  of  forested 
land  to  provide  a  better  basis  for  planning 
forested  regions,  especially  mountainous 
ones . 

Previous  Research.   A  comprehensive  study 
of  the  Tweed  Forest  District  in  Ontario, 
in  which  a  forestry  district  was  studied 
by  a  team  of  researchers  representing  many 
disciplines,  to  gain  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  uses  of  land  and 
resources  in  the  region  for  planning 
purposes . 

Hypotheses.   (1)  Forested  regions  in 
mountainous  areas  undergo  considerable 
variety  and  intensity  of  use  which  should 
be  considered  in  land-use  planning;  and 
(2)  measures  may  be  found  to  identify  and 
quantify  these  uses. 

Method.   A  series  of  field  investigations 
and  a  mail  survey  were  conducted.   Various 
uses  of  a  mountainous,  forested  region 
were  studied  by  taking  a  complete  census 
of  land  uses  in  a  region  of  more  than  120 
square  miles. 

Findings.   The  project  resulted  in:   (1)  de- 
velopment of  an  objective  scenery  classifi- 
cation system;  (2)  compilation  of  detailed 
information  on  the  numbers  and  character- 
istics of  hikers  in  a  mountainous  region; 
and  (3)  formulation  of  a  proposed  plan 
of  land  use  for  a  mountainous  region 
providing  for  use  of  the  area  by  all 
major  interest  groups  and  uses  identified 
in  the  field  surveys.   (FOS) 


TRANSPORTATION—GENERAL 


162.   THE  ROLE  OF  ECONOMIC  STUDIES  IN 
URBAN  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING 


(a)  J.  P.  Meek.   (b)  Completed  and 
published.   Available  from  the 


Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  ' 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20402,  1967,  67  pp.  $.45  per 
(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roa:  . 

Problem.   To  provide  a  general  introduction 
to  methods  and  procedures  followed  in 
forecasting  economic  activity  for  those  with 
little  or  no  training  in  economics  and  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  form  economic 
studies  should  take  for  transportation 
planning  purposes. 

Findings.   The  first  part  of  the  paper  is 
devoted  to  a  general  discussion  of  the 
economic  study,  its  relationship  to  trans- 
portation planning,  and  the  elements  of 
such  a  study.   The  second  section  outlines 
the  various  methods  and  techniques  used 
in  analyzing  and  forecasting  economic 
activity,  including:   projections  and 
forecasts,  component  method,  step-down 
ratio  method,  economic  base  multiplier 
method,  and  input-output  method.   Also 
included  is  an  appendix  of  the  sources 
of  economic  data  for  forecasting  purposes. 
(MEL) 

163.   TRANSPORTATION  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  DE- 
VELOPING REGIONS:   A  STUDY  OF  ROAD 
TRANSPORTATION  IN  VENEZUELA 

(a)  Richard  M.  Soberman.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  M.I.T.  Press, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138.   (c)  Joint 
Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  Harvard  University. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  a  method  of  analyzing 
transportation  in  a  developing  region  by 
considering  how  economic  concepts  can  be 
incorporated  into  engineering  design  and 
to  outline  a  procedure  for  regional 
transportation  planning  in  this  type  of 
area. 

Method.   The  first  part  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  developing  a  model  which 
analyzes  factor  substitutability  and  se- 
lects the  optimal  combination  of  factor 
inputs  for  the  production  of  a  specific 
output  of  transportation.   The  second  half 
of  the  book  examines  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  the  formulation  of 
a  regional  transportation  plan  in  a  de- 
veloping region. 
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Findings .   Different  technologies  are  syn- 
onymous with  different  combinations  of 
fixed  investment  and  current  costs,  and  the 
appropriate  level  of  investment  depends  upon 
relative  factor  prices.   Thus  the  level  of 
investment  (as  expressed  by  the  choice  of 
design  standards)  that  is  in  keeping 
with  "best  engineering  practice"  in  one 
country  may  not  be  justified  in  another 
characterized  by  different  relative  factor 
prices.   Because  the  differences  in  the 
relative  factor  costs  are  more  pronounced 
among  underdeveloped  countries,  the  method 
of  determining  appropriate  investment  levels 
suggested  here  is  likely  to  be  more  meaning- 
ful in  such  countries. 

From  the  case  study  of  regional  transpor- 
tation planning  of  the  Guayana  Region, 
the  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 
(1)  Commodity  flows  form  the  basis  for 
estimating  transportation  needs,  (2)  Un- 
like other  developing  regions,  the  lack  of 
adequate  transportation  facilities  does  not 
represent  a  bottleneck  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  Guayana  Region,  (3) 
Transportation  problems  in  underdeveloped 
areas  appear  to  be  more  administrative 
than  physical.   (MEL) 


in  all  nations,  no  matter  what  their  stage 
of  development.   (ML) 


164.   DISTANCE  AND  DEVELOPMENT:   TRANSPORT 
AND  COMMUNICATIONS  IN  INDIA 


(a)  Wilfred  Owen.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Brookings  Institution,  1775 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20036,  July,  1968,  170  pp. 
$5.00  per  copy.   Library  of  Congress 
Catalogue  Card  No.  67-30599.   (c)  The 
Brookings  Institution.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  some  of  India's 
transport  targets  for  the  next  decade:   a 
million  miles  of  improved  roads;  a  modern- 
ized rail-truck  system;  a  greatly  expanded 
air  transport  capability;  and  a  major 
extension  of  telecommunications  for  education 
and  technical  assistance. 

Findings.   The  work  stresses  the  importance 
of  reliable  farm  to  market  transportation 
in  making  the  shift  from  subsistence 
farming  to  commercial  agriculture.   The 
focus  of  the  book  is  on  the  ways  in  which 
distance  affects  development  in  India, 
but  the  conclusions  drawn  have  a  much 
wider  application.  There  is  the  same  re- 
lation between  economic  progress  and  the 
capacity  to  move  men,  materials,  and  ideas 


165. 


SOVIET  TRANSPORT  EXPERIENCE: 
LESSONS  FOR  OTHER  COUNTRIES 


ITS 


(a)  Holland  Hunter.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Brookings  Institution,  1775 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20036,  1968,  194  pp.   $6.00 
per  copy.   A  brief  resume  of  this 
book  has  been  completed  and  published 
as  Brookings  Research  Report  No.  80, 
under  the  title,  "What  Can  Developing 
Countries  Learn  From  Soviet  Transport?" 
1968,  8  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 
Copies  available  from  agency.   (c) 
Brookings  Institution,   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  show  that  modern  railroads 
still  have  tremendous  potential  for 
carrying  mass  freight  traffic,  as  evidenced 
by  the  experience  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Findings.   Railroads  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  technologically  alert,  maintain  high 
morale  among  their  personnel,  and  have  a 
remarkable  record  of  cost  reducation  since 
1950.   Soviet  passenger  service,  while 
not  as  impressive  as  freight  service,  has 
handled  most  of  the  intercity  passenger 
travel  in  adequate  fashion  for  many  years. 
The  Soviet  achievement  results  from 
governmental  decisions  to  hold  down  invest- 
ment in  transport  and  emphasize  the  best 
use  of  available  equipment,  and  to  con- 
centrate on  the  railroads  at  the  expense 
of  water  and  road  transport. 

The  lesson  for  developing  countries  is  that 
nations  with  existing  railroad  systems  have 
a  great  potential  for  contributing  to 
economic  development.   American  advisors 
on  transport  development  have  not  generally 
visualized  intensive  use  of  railroads  as  a 
feasible  alternative  to  investment  in 
roads  and  air  transport.   (ML) 


166.   RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  COMMUNITY  VALUES 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Highway  Research  Board,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation. 

(d)  None. 
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Problem.   To  study  the  relationships  be- 
tween transportation  and  community  values. 
A  key  feature  of  the  study  will  be  a  three 
and  one-half  day  workshop  conference 
attended  by  experts  in  engineering,  urban 
planning,  public  administration,  sociology, 
economics,  and  architecture.   The  conferees 
will  consider  problems  relating  to  the 
identification  and  measurement  of  community 
values  and  their  integration  into  the 
transportation  planning  process.   The 
workshop  is  intended  to  coordinate  the 
present  fragmented  knowledge  concerning  the 
socioeconomic  and  esthetic  impact  of  pro- 
posed transportation  systems  on  an  urban 
environment. 

A  summary  of  the  conference  proceedings 
will  be  prepared  to  serve  as  a  guide  for 
federal,  state,  and  local  officials,  and 
consultants  and  members  of  the  academic 
community  concerned  with  community  values. 
(ML) 


167.   A  SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  PORT 
OF  NEW  YORK  AUTHORITY  1921-1966 

(a)   The  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
Library  Staff.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  by  The  Port  of  New  York 
Authority,  111  Eighth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10011,  1967,  110  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  The  Port 
of  New  York  Authority.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  bibliography  contains  over 
2000  items  organized  into  two  sections. 
The  first  concerns  the  Port  Authority,  its 
structure  and  administration;  the  second 
contains  articles  authored  by  Port 
Authority  Staff  reflecting  the  many 
activities  of  the  organization,  most  of 
which  pertain  to  transportation  and  related 
subjects.   (MEL) 


TRANS P0RTATI0N - -HIGHWAYS 


168.   THE  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 
AFTER  1975 


(a)  Not  reported.  (b)  This  is  a 
continuing  study.  A  preliminary 
report  was  filed  with  the  Public 
Works  Committees  of  the  U.  S. 
Congress  in  June,  1967.  A  Progress 
Report  was  submitted  to  the  same 
committees  in  June,  1968.   Further 


information  on  these  reports  ma. 
obtained  from  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials, 
National  Press  Bldg. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20004.   (c)  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials, 
(d)  For  related  research,  see 
15:1-260  and  (below)  15:2-169. 

Problem.   To  develop  recommendations  to 
the  U.  S.  Congress  for  the  continuing 
federal-aid  highway  program  for  the 
period  1976-1985,  following  completion 
of  the  interstate  highway  system. 

Method.   The  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials  (AASHO)  has 
appointed  a  special  "after  75  Committee" 
and  two  advisory  bodies,  the  Local 
Governments  and  the  Industry  and  Users 
Advisory  Committees,  to  carry  out  this 
study.   The  Special  Committee  has  worked 
closely  with  AASHO's  Executive  Committee, 
as  well  as  with  the  chief  executive  officers 
of  the  52  member  state  highway  depart- 
ments.  The  latter  have  prepared  highway 
needs  studies  for  the  post-interstate 
decade,  1976-1985,  and  all  recommendations 
have  been  submitted  to  the  chief  executive 
officers  for  approval. 

Findings.   The  interstate  system,  under- 
taken in  1956  and  scheduled  for  completion 
by  1972,  will  probably  not  be  finished 
before  1975  or  later,  since  it  appears 
unlikely  that  substantial  additional 
moneys  will  be  added  to  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  to  offset  progressive  increases  in 
the  cost  of  building  highways.   Never- 
theless, it  is  essential  to  be  thinking 
now  about  the  direction  of  post-interstate 
policy  and  programming. 

Despite  argument  in  some  quarters  for 
further  expansion  of  the  interstate 
system,  the  position  taken  here  is  that 
the  highest  priority  should  be  given  to 
other  state  and  local  systems.   At  the 
time  the  interstate  program  was  started, 
the  need  for  a  national  system  of  free- 
ways was  the  number  one  priority.   Never- 
theless, even  at  that  time,  there  was 
already  a  sizeable  backlog  of  needs  on 
the  other  systems,  and  these  needs  have 
been  increasing  faster  than  improvements 
have  been  made  during  the  interim. 
Furthermore,  between  now  and  1985,  traffic 
on  state  primary  systems  and  in  urban 
areas  will  double,  although  highway 
mileage  is  not  likely  to  increase  more 
than  10  percent.   To  meet  both  the  accumu- 
lated needs  and  provide  for  future  demand, 
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therefore,  capacity  on  these  systems  must  be 
increased  both  by  upgrading  and  modernizing, 
and  by  utilizing  all  available  traffic  engi- 
neering techniques.   While  some  expansion  of 
the  interstate  system  might  be  desirable, 
these  latter  needs  are  by  far  the  most  ur- 
gent, and  the  nature  of  the  federal-state 
partnership  should  be  reviewed  and  revised 
to  take  them  into  account  if  the  partnership 
concept  is  to  survive.   Particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  apportioning  formulas  for 
the  federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems, and  to  functional  classification  and 
redes ignation  of  these  systems,  in  order 
to  clarify  the  areas  of  responsibility  of 
the  federal  government  and  of  the  state 
highway  departments.   Meanwhile,  a  number 
of  recommendations  are  offered,  including, 
among  others,  the  establishment  of  a  new 
federal-aid  system  for  metropolitan 
arterial  streets  which  are  developed 
through  local  land-use  and  transportation 
plans;  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
Urban  Transportation  Trust  Fund,  as 
proposed  by  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
for  purposes  which  cannot  be  financed 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund;  and  develop- 
ment of  replacement  housing  in  advance  of 
the  beginning  of  actual  highway  construction 
to  minimize  the  problems  of  displacing 
people.   (SK) 


169.   INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  MAINTENANCE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS AND  UNIT  MAINTENANCE 
EXPENDITURE  INDEX 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  National  Cooperative  Highway 
Research  Program  Report  No.  42. 
Available  from  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  Publications  Department  805, 
2101  Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.  20418,  144  pp. 
$5.60  per  copy.   (c)  Bertram  D. 
Tallamy  Associates,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Highway  Research  Board. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  interstate  highway 
maintenance  requirements;  to  develop 
maintenance  cost  indexes  for  rural  primary, 
municipal  extensions,  and  total  mileage  of 
state  administered  highway  systems--both 
nationwide  and  for  five  separate  regions. 

Method.   Controlled  data  were  collected 
from  reports  of  maintenance  personnel 
responsible  for  28  sections  of  the  inter- 
state system  in  New  York,  Florida,  Ohio, 


Texas,  and  California.   The  test  sections 
were  selected  to  be  representative  of  the 
major  geographic  areas  of  the  country 
and  to  accommodate  a  maximum  number  of 
variables  affecting  maintenance  require- 
ments.  A  primary  consideration  was  also 
the  high  quality  of  maintenance  practiced 
on  these  sections. 

Findings.   According  to  estimates,  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  completed  41,000 
mile  interstate  system  will  reach  $261 
million  a  year  by  1975.   The  year-long 
record  turned  in  for  the  28  test  sections 
showed  that  in  1965-1966  the  largest 
expenditures  for  maintenance  were  made  on 
traffic  service  (48  percent).   Physical 
maintenance,  which  included  structures, 
drainage,  and  surfaces,  accounted  for 
24  percent  (15  percent  was  for  pavements 
and  shoulders),  while  aesthetic  upkeep, 
including  litter  removal  and  vegetation 
control,  made  up  28  percent  of  the  total 
maintenance  cost. 

Data  from  the  test  sections  and  other 
studies  were  incorporated  into  general 
regression  models  that  can  be  used  to 
predict  the  units  of  labor,  equipment, 
and  material  required  to  maintain  a  one- 
mile  section  of  four  lane  divided 
interstate  highway. 

A  new  Unit  Maintenance  Cost  Index  was 
also  developed  which  reflects  other 
factors  influencing  maintenance  costs, 
such  as  changes  in  work  load,  productivity, 
maintenance  standards,  and  levels  of 
service.   (HRB) 


170.   THE  EFFECT  OF  MODERN  HIGHWAYS  ON 
URBAN  MANUFACTURING  GROWTH 

(a)  Leonard  F.  Wheat.   (b)  Research 
completed;  findings  not  yet  published. 
(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
Office  of  Regional  Development 
Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  whether  cities  with 
superior  intercity  highway  connections 
enjoy  more  rapid  manufacturing  growth, 
i.e.,  whether  relatively  fast,  low-cost 
motor  transportation  attracts  industry. 

Hypotheses.   (1)  Cities  located  on  the 
interstate  system  enjoy  more  rapid  manu- 
facturing growth.   (2)  Interstate  cities 
grow  faster  only  in  regions  having  dense 
population  (heavy  traffic)  and/or  rough 
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topography  (hills  and  curves).   (3)  Inter- 
state cities  grow  faster  only  if  above  or 
below  a  certain  population  level.   (4) 
Interstate  cities  grow  faster  only  when 
air,  omnidirectional  rail,  or  water  carrier 
service  is  present  or  absent.   (5)  The 
manufacturing  impact  of  interstate  freeways 
attenuates  with  increasing  distance  from 
freeway  in  curvilinear  fashion. 

Method.   Manufacturing  growth  rates  are 
compared  for  two  groups  of  cities,  an 
experimental  group  located  on  the  inter- 
state system  (within  7  miles)  and  a  control 
group  located  elsewhere  (42  miles  average 
distance  away).   The  two  groups  are 
comparable  in  all  basic  respects  —  population, 
location,  air  service,  economic  activity, 
proximity  to  nearby  cities—except  high- 
ways; comparability  rests  on  the  matched 
pairs  procedure  (106  city  pairs).   Almost 
all  cities  are  in  the  10-50  thousand 
population  range.   A  city's  growth  is  its 
per-capita  manufacturing  employment  increase 
between  1958  and  1963.   Differences  between 
group  means  are  tested  for  significance 
for  all  pairs  combined  and  for  many  break- 
downs.  To  clarify  the  relationship  between 
growth  and  distance  from  freeway,  correla- 
tions for  hundreds  of  curvilinear  relation- 
ships are  compared. 

Findings.   Nationwide,  there  was  no  signif- 
icant difference  in  freeway  and  nonfreeway 
performance.   But  in  regions  with  dense 
population  and  uneven  terrain—the  Northeast, 
Southeast,  East  Midwest,  and  Far  West- 
freeway  cities  grew  much  faster.   In  these 
regions,  the  freeway  advantage  was  largely 
confined  to  cities  either  (a)  above  16,000 
population  or  (b)  served  by  airline,  for 
which  cities  significance  levels  ranged  as 
high  as  .01.   For  all  pairs  above  16,000 
plus  smaller  airline  pairs  in  the  four 
sensitive  regions,  the  freeway  cities 
averaged  27  new  manufacturing  employees  per 
thousand  capita  compared  to  5  for  the  non- 
freeway  cities,  this  difference  being 
significant  at  the  .02  level.   The  growth- 
distance  relationship  within  the  signifi- 
cant categories  is  best  described  by  a 
normal  probability  curve  peaking  at  zero 
miles  and  having  a  standard  deviation  of 
five  miles.   Freeways  have  little  influence 
on  manufacturing  in  cities  more  than  ten 
miles  away.   (LFW) 


171.   NATIONAL  STUDY  ON  THE  COMPOS  I. 
ROADSIDE  LITTER 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
Completion  expected  by  early  1969. 

(c)  Highway  Research  Board,  Special 
Projects  Division,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  Keep  America  Beautiful,  Inc. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Some  30  states,  representing 
nearly  70  percent  of  the  nation's  primary 
highway  mileage,  are  participating  in  a 
national  study  to  gather  information  on 
the  nature  of  highway  litter,  particularly 
with  respect  to  its  quantitative  makeup 
among  certain  general  types  such  as  paper, 
cans,  plastic,  and  bottles.   Roadside 
litter  is  costly  as  well  as  unsightly. 
It  costs  about  $25  million  annually  just 
to  clean  up  the  nation's  primary  highways. 

Method.   Each  participating  state  will 
make  two  litter  pickups,  30  days  apart, 
on  each  of  ten  primary  highway  study  sites 
selected  at  random.   A  section  data  form 
and  a  litter  composition  data  form  will 
be  filled  out  by  supervisory  personnel 
for  each  study  section  after  each  pickup. 
Processing  will  involve  estimating  average 
quantities  and  percents  of  litter  in  each 
recorded  class  or  subclass.   Further  data 
processing  will  seek  to  determine  possible 
relationships  between  litter  observations 
and  characteristics  of  the  study  sections-- 
i.  e.,  whether  the  height  of  the  grass 
has  any  correlation  with  a  particular 
type  of  litter;  or  whether  total  amount 
of  litter  is  related  to  distance  from 
the  city.   (HRB) 


172.   GETTING  THE  MOST  FROM  CITY  STREETS 


(a)  Gordon  Sessions.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title. 
Complimentary  review  copies  available 
from  Highway  Research  Board, 
Publications  Department  805,  2101 
Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20418.   (c)  Highway  Research 
Board,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Automotive  Safety  Foundation,  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
and  the  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  considers  the 
problem  of  improving  the  efficiency  of 
street  operations  in  our  urban  centers. 
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American  cities  are  paying  an  exorbitant 
price  for  inefficient  street  and  highway 
operation  in  terms  of  reduced  retail  sales, 
lower  property  values,  and  lower  tax 
revenues.   The  urban  street  system  con- 
stitutes only  14  percent  of  the  nation's 
total  highway  mileage,  but  carries  50 
percent  of  the  vehicle-miles  of  travel, 
has  nearly  one-third  of  all  fatalities, 
and  has  $10  billion  worth  of  accidents. 

Findings .   This  book  serves  as  a  guide  for 
public  officials,  service  organizations, 
civic  leaders,  and  others  for  improving 
traffic  flow,  reducing  delays  and  accidents, 
increasing  street  capacity,  and  creating 
a  better  urban  traffic  environment.   It 
shows  how  the  application  of  professional 
traffic  engineering  techniques  have  been 
used  in  urban  communities  to  deal  with 
growing  traffic  congestion.   Among  the 
techniques  discussed  are  traffic  control 
devices,  use  of  double  left  and  right  turn 
lanes,  one-way  streets,  reversible  lane 
streets,  pavement  and  curb  markings,  park- 
ing solutions,  proper  signing,  street 
lighting,  and  improved  transit  operations. 
(HRB) 


173.   FUNCTIONAL  HIGHWAY  CLASSIFICATION 
IN  URBAN  AREAS 

(a)  Marshall  F.  Reed  and  James  0. 
Granum.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
by  Automotive  Safety  Foundation, 
200  Ring  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20036,  July,  1967,  32  pp.  Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  Automotive  Safety 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  a  functional  classifi- 
cation system  for  roads,  streets,  and  high- 
ways, based  on  their  importance  to  the 
general  welfare,  the  motorist,  and  the 
land-use  structure.   The  objective  of  such 
a  system  is  to  define  the  purposes  of 
streets  and  highways  in  providing  traffic 
service  and  influencing  urban  development 
and  to  establish  the  most  economical  yet 
beneficial  system  to  meet  both  present 
and  future  transportation  needs.   A  clas- 
sification of  this  type  provides  a  foun- 
dation for:   (1)  planning  and  implementing 
urban  transportation  development;  (2) 
defining  stable,  long-range  administrative 
responsibilities;  (3)  establishing  equita- 
ble fiscal  plans,  including  federal  and 
state  aids;  and  (4)  deciding  priority 
programs  for  improvement  and  operation. 


Method.   Centers  and  areas  in  the  urban 
region  are  identified  with  regard  to  their 
relative  importance  based  on  the  magnitude 
of  traffic  generated.   Without  regard  to 
political  boundaries  or  present  jurisdic- 
tion, the  most  important  centers  are  tied 
together  with  a  highway  system—accordingly 
defined  as  the  "most  important."   Successive 
levels  of  centers  and  links  are  added,  such 
links  becoming  separate  but  integrated 
systems.   Other  factors,  including  city 
planning  objectives,  topography,  and  feasi- 
bility, are  considered  step  by  step.   The 
procedure  is  used  to  develop  classification 
plans  for  all  of  Pennsylvania's  urban  areas 
and  to  translate  these  plans  into  adminis- 
trative systems. 

Findings.   The  application  of  this  method 
to  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  and  Johnstown 
is  discussed  in  detail.   It  was  found  that 
the  classification  could  be  achieved  with 
data  from  trip-generation  and  traffic-flow 
and  by  the  use  of  aerial  photographs.   The 
establishment  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
various  classes  of  streets  and  highways 
was  based  on  consideration  of  street  func- 
tion and  highway  management  responsibility 
and  capability.   In  short,  jurisdiction 
should  be  assigned  to  the  level  of  govern- 
ment most  vitally  affected  by  the  service, 
i.  e. ,  primary  arterials  to  the  state 
government,  local  streets  to  the  local 
government.   (MEL) 


174.   FACTORS  AND  TRENDS  IN  TRIP  LENGTHS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
National  Cooperative  Highway  Research 
Program  Report  No.  48.   Available 
from  the  Highway  Research  Board, 
Publications  Department  805,  2101 
Constitution  Ave. ,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20418,  70  pp.   $3.20  per  copy, 
(c)  Alan  M.  Voorhees  and  Associates, 
under  contract  with  the  National 
Cooperative  Highway  Research  Program 
(administered  by  the  Highway  Research 
Board).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  a  set  of  guidelines 
for  predicting  future  trip  lengths  in 
urban  areas.   The  length  of  trips,  espe- 
cially work  trips,  is  essential  to  trans- 
portation planners  in  determining  future 
total  travel  demand  and  the  need  for  dif- 
ferent types  and  combinations  of  transpor- 
tation facilities. 
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Findings.   The  guidelines  that  were  devel- 
oped indicate  how  trip  lengths  are  Influ- 
enced by  changes  In  the  size  and  physical 
structure  of  urban  areas,  by  changes  in 
the  transportation  network  speeds,  and  by 
adjustments  in  socioeconomic  factors.   The 
most  significant  factors  influencing  both 
work  and  nonwork  trip  lengths  were  popula- 
tion and  spatial  distribution  of  activities. 
The  speed  of  the  transportation  network  in 
an  urban  area  was  found  to  have  the  most 
significant  impact  on  work  trips,  while 
socioeconomic  factors  were  found  to  be 
influential  in  the  length  of  work  and 
social-recreation  trips.   It  was  concluded 
that  a  more  heterogeneous  distribution  of 
income  could  reduce  work  trip  lengths  by 
as  much  as  ten  percent,  and  increase  social- 
recreation  trips  by  the  same  amount. 

In  addition  to  the  guidelines,  the  research 
pointed  up  the  need  for  improvements  in 
forecasting  procedures.   It  was  suggested 
that  a  new  trip  distribution  model  be 
developed  which  would  simultaneously  take 
into  account  the  spatial  arrangement  of 
trip  opportunities  and  travel  time  impedance, 
Preliminary  work  on  such  a  model  is  pre- 
sented in  the  report.   (HRB) 


175.   ENGINEERING  ECONOMY 


(a)   See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 
Highway  Research  Record  No.  224. 
Available  from  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  Publications  Department  805, 
2101  Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.  20418,  54  pp. 
$1.80  per  copy.   (c)  Highway  Research 
Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  collection  of  four  reports, 
J.  W.  Spencer  suggests  an  optimum  approach 
to  local  road  improvement  planning  and 
programming,  based  on  a  network-wide 
assessment  of  economic  consequences,  in- 
cluding those  on  the  trips  induced  by  the 
road  improvements. 

The  second  paper,  by  J.  H.  Shortreed  and 
D.  S.  Berry,  reports  on  their  investigation 
of  three  hypothetical  situations  in  which 
estimates  were  made  of  travel  reorganization 
and  travel  cost  changes. 

S.  J.  Bellomo  and  S.  C.  Provost  offer  two 
procedures  to  improve  the  economic  eval- 
uation of  alternative  highway  systems. 
The  first  considers  peak  and  off-peak 
travel  to  obtain  improved  system  measures 


for  user  cost  quantification;  the  st' 
uses  a  range  of  unit-time  values  and  interest 
rates  to  help  the  decision  maker  economi- 
cally evaluate  the  significance  of  the 
variables. 

The  fourth  and  final  paper  is  an  abridged 
version  of  "Economics  of  Design  Standards 
for  Low-Volume  Rural  Roads,"  by  C.  H. 
Oglesby  and  M.  S.  Altenhofer.   (HRB) 


176.   TRAFFIC  SAFETY  AND  ACCIDENT  RESEARCH 

(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 
Highway  Research  Record  No.  225. 
Available  from  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  Publications  Department  805, 
2101  Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.  20418,  65  pp. 
$2.40  per  copy.   (c)  Highway  Research 
Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.  The  publication  consists  of  six 
reports  concerned  with  traffic  safety  and 
accident  research.  In  the  lead-off  paper, 
J.  A.  Waller  and  J.  T.  Goo  describe  their 
study  of  the  relationship  between  driving 
performance  test  scores  and  accidents  and 
violations.  They  verify  that  there  is  a 
tendency  for  drivers  with  low  performance 
test  scores  to  have  higher  accident  rates. 

R.  N.  Smith  and  T.  N.  Tamburri  conducted 
an  investigation  to  learn  more  about  the 
direct  costs  of  California  highway  acci- 
dents.  Their  findings  show  that  there  is 
a  total  cost  per  accident  of  about  $9,000; 
there  are  more  vehicles  involved,  but 
fewer  persons  killed  and  injured  in  each 
urban  accident  than  in  each  rural  accident; 
and,  more  people  are  killed  and  injured  in 
freeway  accidents  than  in  accidents  occur- 
ring on  conventional  urban  highways  and 
streets . 

An  important  feature  of  this  publication  is 
an  article  by  T.  H.  Rockwell,  J.  N.  Snider, 
J.  F.  Schwar,  and  C.  E.  Billings,  Jr.,  on 
the  Ohio  State  University  "TARGET"  Program 
(Transportation  Accident  Research  Graduate 
Extension  and  Training).   This  program 
trains  graduate  students  as  researchers  in 
the  area  of  transportation  accident  preven- 
tion. 

In  another  paper,  S.  R.  Parkins  and  J.  I. 
Harris  develop  a  way  to  measure  accident 
potential  at  intersections  by  using  the 
"traffic  conflict  technique."  A  traffic 
conflict  is  any  potential  accident  situation 
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and  can  be  defined  and  counted  by  observing 
a  driver's  evasive  action  such  as  swerving 
and  braking.   By  making  such  observations 
at  an  intersection  during  three  12-hour 
periods,  it  is  possible  to  learn  how  safe 
or  dangerous  a  particular  intersection  is. 

In  the  fifth  paper,  C.  L.  Heinbach  and  H.  D. 
Vick  describe  their  study  of  the  relationship 
between  accident  rates  and  vehicle  speed 
changes.   They  found  that  variation  in 
speed  changes  is  a  good  predictor  of  acci- 
dent rates  for  most  highways. 

The  last  paper  in  the  book  is  an  abridgment 
of  a  study  of  driver  improvement  clinics 
in  New  Jersey.   The  results  tend  to  verify 
the  value  of  such  clinics  as  one  important 
procedure  for  accident  and  violation  re- 
duction.  (HRB) 


177.   FACTORS  INFLUENCING  SAFETY  AT  HIGHWAY- 
RAIL  GRADE  CROSSINGS 

(a)  David  W.  Schoppert  and  Dan  W. 
Hoyt.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title,  as  National 
Cooperative  Highway  Research  Program 
Report  No.  50.   Available  from  the 
Highway  Research  Board,  Publications 
Department  805,  2101  Constitution 
Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.  20418, 
113  pp.  $5.20  per  copy.   (c)  Alan  M. 
Voorhees  and  Associates,  Inc.,  under 
contract  with  the  National  Cooperative 
Highway  Research  Program  (administered 
by  the  Highway  Research  Board), 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  find  a  way  of  calculating  the 
probable  accident  rate  for  any  given  rail- 
road grade  crossing,  so  that  decisions  as 
to  where  to  provide  flashing  lights,  gates, 
and  other  protective  equipment  can  be  more 
precise.   This  study  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  highway-rail  grade  crossing 
accidents  known  to  date. 

Findings.   There  are  about  220,000  highway- 
rail  crossings  in  the  U.  S.,  and  only 
44,000  have  special  protection  of  some  sort. 
The  remaining  176,000  have  no  special  pro- 
tection except  signs.   Flashing  lights  and 
gates  have  been  known  to  reduce  materially 
the  number  of  accidents  at  the  crossings, 
but  the  installation  and  maintenance  cost 
is  high.   The  problem  is  further  complicated 
by  the  low  rate  of  accidents  at  each  cross- 
ing.  This  study  of  7,500  crossings  showed 
that  each  had  an  average  accident  rate  of 
less  than  one  accident  every  ten  years.   But, 


while  the  number  of  accidents  is  small,  the 
number  of  people  killed  and  injured  is  high. 
The  problem,  then,  was  how  to  come  up  with 
a  means  of  selecting  locations  for  improve- 
ment in  terms  of  the  best  possible  safety 
benefits . 

The  procedure  developed  for  calculating  the 
probable  crossing  accident  rate  considers 
number  of  trains,  traffic  volume,  type  of 
protection,  urban  or  rural  environment, 
gradient,  number  of  traffic  lanes,  and 
angle  of  crossing.   By  combining  this  infor- 
mation with  assumptions  concerning  the  costs 
of  accidents  and  the  costs  of  providing 
various  types  of  protection,  the  procedure 
was  worked  out  and  is  presented  graphically. 

In  addition,  the  study  includes  a  subjective 
rating  of  various  experimental  and  conven- 
tional warning  signs  designed,  installed, 
and  tested  in  the  field.   (HRB) 


178.   DRIVER  DISTRACTION  AS  RELATED  TO 

PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  ABUTTING  URBAN 
STREETS 

(a)  Leslie  S.  Pollock.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  "Council  of  Planning  Librarians 
Exchange  Bibliography  No.  58." 
Available  from  Council  of  Planning 
Librarians  Exchange  Bibliographies, 
P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello,  111. 
61856,  July,  1968,  4  pp.  $1.00  per 
copy.   (c)  University  of  Illinois, 
Department  of  Urban  Planning.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  study  examines  the  physical 
and  psychological  relationship  between 
the  motorist  and  his  surrounding  physical 
environment,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  distractive  impact  of  buildings  sur- 
rounding the  roads  in  urban  areas.   The 
unannotated  bibliography  includes  books, 
articles,  and  reports,  not  only  on  trans- 
portation engineering,  but  also  on  percep- 
tion, vision,  and  motion  psychology.   (ML) 

•  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 


179.   PASSENGER  TRANSPORTATION 

(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 
Highway  Research  Record  No.  213. 
Copies  available  from  the  Highway 
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Research  Board,  Publications  Depart- 
ment 805,  2101  Constitution  Ave., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   20418, 
June,  1968,  49  pp.  $1.80  per  copy, 
(c)  Highway  Research  Board.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   In  the  first  of  five  reports, 
William  Lassow  examines  the  effects  of  a 
fare  increase  on  the  number  of  mass  transit 
trips.   When  the  fare  on  the  New  York  City 
subways  and  buses  was  raised  from  15  to  20 
cents,  transit  riding  declined  among  the 
poor,  among  those  who  use  transit  for 
social,  shopping,  and  recreation  trips, 
and  among  those  who  previously  paid  a 
higher  rate  of  fare  or  more  than  one  fare. 
Lassow  attempts  to  measure  the  social  and 
economic  significance  of  fare  increases 
and  describes  the  effects  of  price  changes 
on  demand  for  travel. 

In  another  paper,  John  F.  Curtin  examines  a 
number  of  effects  of  fare  changes  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area.   These  include  the 
distribution  of  traffic  between  surface 
and  rapid  transit  service,  and  the  magnitude 
of  shrinkage  of  traffic  volumes. 

The  third  paper,  by  Samuel  L.  Brown  and 
Wayne  S.  Watkins,  deals  with  air  fare 
increases  and  their  effects  upon  the  demand 
for  moderate-length  trips  where  substitute 
forms  of  transportation  are  readily  avail- 
able. 

The  Philadelphia  area's  program  to  revi- 
talize its  rail  commuter  system  is  discussed 
in  the  fourth  paper  by  Edward  A.  Harvey. 
Based  on  the  results  of  several  demonstra- 
tion projects  conducted  between  1960  and 
1967,  Harvey  describes  the  transit  system, 
as  well  as  the  effects  of  pricing  policy 
changes. 

In  the  final  paper,  R.  L.  Cars  tens  and 
L.  H.  Csanyi  describe  a  model  for  esti- 
mating transit  demand  and  revenue.   The 
model  takes  into  account  the  quantity  of 
transit  service  provided,  average  fare, 
size  of  city,  and  proportion  of  population 
not  in  working  force.   (ML) 


TRANS  PORTATION - -AIR 


and  Newman  Inc.,  the  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Council,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Port  Authority,  under  sponsorship  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  techniques  for  providing 
immediate  relief  from  aircraft  noise  at 
Boston's  Logan  International  Airport;  to 
develop  a  method  of  conducting  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  noise  exposure  problem  and 
measures  of  relief  at  any  major  metropolitan 
airport.   The  Logan  study  is  the  first  of 
a  series  of  studies  of  the  causes,  growth, 
and  impact,  and  alternative  actions  that 
can  be  taken  by  all  levels  of  government 
for  achieving  preventive  and  remedial  relief 
from  noise  exposure.   The  study  will  consider 
such  techniques  as  preferential  runway  use, 
airport  acoustical  barriers,  noise  monitoring 
nighttime  curfews,  and  special  aircraft 
operating  procedures.   It  will  also  consider 
the  potential  for  relieving  noise  exposure 
by  insulating  area  structures  against  air- 
craft noise  and  by  zoning  controls  in  high 
noise  areas.   (ML) 


•  TRANSPORTATION—OTHER 


181.   PROJECT  TUBEFLIGHT 


180.   RELIEF  FROM  AIRCRAFT  NOISE 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
A  three  month  study  initiated 
September,  1968.   (c)  Bolt  Beranek 


(a)  J.  V.  Foa,  W.  B.  Brower,  and 
R.  E.  Duffy.   (b)  A  continuing  project 
initiated  December,  1965.   A  number 
of  technical  papers  have  been  published 
on  this  project.   For  further  informa- 
tion, contact  the  investigators  at 
Department  of  Aeronautical  Engineering, 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  12181.   (c)  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Department  of 
Aeronautical  Engineering,  under  spon- 
sorship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Office  of  High-Speed  Ground 
Transportation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   A  study  of  the  technological 
feasibility  of  high  speed  ground  transporta- 
tion schemes  is  being  made  involving  the 
use  of  aerodynamically  propelled  and  sup- 
ported vehicles  in  nonevacuated  tubes. 
The  study  covers  new  means  of  propulsion 
and  problems  of  flow  control,  support, 
inherent  stability,  augmented  stability, 
guideway  design,  power  supply,  vehicular 
design,  and  environment  control.   (JVF) 
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182.   HIGH  SPEED  GROUND  TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEMS 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  The  Mitre  Corporation,  under 
contract  with  U.  S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  Office  of  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Assist  the  Office  of  High 
Speed  Ground  Transportation  in  planning 
and  implementing  development  of  high  speed 
ground  transportation  systems,  subsystems, 
and  technology.   Key  systems  and  subsystems 
include  rail,  tracked  air  cushion  vehicles, 
vehicles  in  tubes,  and  linear  induction 
motors.   (2)  Plan  Northeast  Corridor  trans- 
portation system  simulation  for  evaluating 
alternate  high  speed  ground  transportation 
systems  with  regard  to  technology,  cost, 
and  social  and  economic  impact.   (WLM) 


183.   DESCRIPTION  OF  A  GUIDED  AUTOMATED 
INDIVIDUAL  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 
(GAITS ) 


(a)  L.  G.  Grimble  and  W.  G.  Atkinson. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  by  the  Canadian  Coun- 
cil on  Urban  and  Regional  Research, 
225  Metcalfe,  Ottawa  4,  Canada, 
February,  1968,  8  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  L.  G.  Grimble  & 
Associates,  Ltd.,  under  sponsorship 
of  the  City  of  Regina,  Regina  Transit 
System.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  various  public  transit 
systems  currently  available,  under  develop- 
ment, or  capable  of  early  development, 
which  can  be  adopted  for  use  in  medium- 
sized  Canadian  cities.   This  would  provide 
long-range  guidance  for  such  cities  as 
Regina  and  Saskatoon,  whose  populations 
will  reach  400,000  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  and  a  solution  to  mass  transit 
problems  now  facing  cities  such  as  Edmonton, 
Calgary,  Hamilton,  Ottawa,  Vancouver,  and 
Winnipeg. 

Method.   An  exhaustive  review  and  evaluation 
of  the  mass  of  literature  now  available  on 
the  subject  of  urban  transportation  was 
conducted,  supplemented  by  a  study  of 
current  research  projects. 

Findings.   The  solution  to  urban  transpor- 
tation problems  for  middle-sized  Canadian 
cities  does  not  lie  in  the  construction 


of  freeways  and  downtown  facilities  alone, 
and  present  transit  facilities  can  not 
provide  the  balanced  transportation  plans 
necessary.   The  GAITS  system  recommended  in 
the  report  endeavors  to  incorporate  the  best 
features  of  the  systems  studied,  and  to 
overcome  their  disadvantages  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  concept  which  will  provide  an 
optimum  solution  to  urban  transportation 
problems.   (ML) 


VI.  Government 


•  GENERAL 


184.   THE  1968  MUNICIPAL  YEAR  BOOK 


(a)  Mark  E.  Keane,  David  S.  Arnold, 
J.  Robert  Havlick,  and  George  F. 
Howe  (eds.).   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title. 
Available  from  the  International 
City  Managers'  Association,  1140 
Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Rm.  201, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036.   $12.00 
per  copy.   (c)  The  International 
City  Managers'  Association, 
(d)  None. 

The  Municipal  Year  Book,  published  annually 
since  1934,  is  a  reference  book  on  city 
government,  and  contains  a  myriad  of  in- 
formation and  facts  about  the  various  as- 
pects of  municipal  affairs.   Much  information 
is  presented  in  individual-city  tables  and 
summarized  by  population  group  and  by  sub- 
ject, enabling  particular  cities  to  be 
compared.   In  addition  to  an  updating  of 
its  regular  features,  new  ones  have  been 
added  in  the  1968  volume:   a  survey  of 
automated  data  processing  in  cities  over 
10,000;  governmental  and  economic 
characteristics  of  small  cities;  analysis 
of  firemen's  salaries  in  cities  over 
10,000;  police  recruit  training  data; 
survey  of  city  government  practices  in 
professional  recruitment;  and  articles 
analyzing  urban  trends  and  policies.   The 
last  two  sections  of  the  volume  contain 
references  to  sources  of  information, 
model  ordinances,  organizations  serving 
local  government,  State  Municipal  Leagues, 
and  State  Associations  of  Counties,  as 
well  as  directories  of  municipal  officials. 
(JS) 
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185.   GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTING  AND  TECHNO- 
LOGICAL CHANGE 
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(a)  Clarence  H.  Danhof.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title  by 
The  Brookings  Institution,  1775 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20036,  1968,  472  pp.   $8.75  per 
copy.   (c)  The  Brookings  Institution, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  publication,  the  investi- 
gator traces  the  evolution  of  governmental 
contracting,  the  system  through  which 
business  firms,  universities,  and  nonprofit 
organizations  conduct  research  and  develop- 
ment under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment.  He  analyzes  how  the  system  works  and 
balances  its  advantage  against  the  questions 
it  raises. 

Findings.   The  system  began  as  a  wartime 
expedient  and  is  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old.   It  has  been  extended  to  a 
wide  spectrum  of  social  and  scientific 
areas,  bringing  the  federal  government  and 
private  institutions  together  in  unprece- 
dented relationships. 

The  contract  system  maximizes  the  oppor- 
tunities for  new  ideas  to  be  aired  and 
weighed  against  alternatives.   The  continuing 
competition  among  possible  projects  and 
among  possible  performers  sharpens  the 
initiative  and  promotes  the  efficiency  of 
all  concerned.   At  the  same  time,  the 
government's  willingness  to  judge  proposals 
not  only  by  cost  but  by  a  standard  of 
ultimate  usefulness  as  well  eliminates  the 
need  to  justify  possible  projects  by  the 
norms  of  marketplace  competition  alone. 

The  system  does  raise  questions:   Does  the 
very  size  of  the  system  generate  a  momentum 
that  may  enable  it  to  elude  control?   Will 
the  heavy  military  emphasis  of  contract 
R&D  stunt  the  development  of  civilian- 
oriented  technology?   What  is  the  effect  on 
traditional  lines  of  separation  between 
local  and  national  authority  and  public 
and  private  interests?   Who  should  own  the 
resulting  knowledge  and  have  a  right  to 
use  it? 

The  benefits  of  the  system  are  apparent. 
Whether  there  are  hidden  costs  that  seriously 
modify  its  ultimate  value  is  still  un- 
certain.  (JS) 


186.   RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  SUPP 
OF  FEDERAL  URBAN  PROGRAMS 

(a)  Ira  S.  Lowry  (ed.),  Alton  Frye, 
Thomas  K.  Glennan,  Nathan  Glazer, 
Julius  Margolis,  and  others.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  The  Rand  Corporation, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90406,  April, 
1968,  97  pp.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  The  Rand  Corporation,  under 
contract  with  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Office  of  Urban  Technology  and 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  urban  problems  and 
identify  issues  amenable  to  scientific 
study  and  analysis;  to  recommend  broad 
areas  of  needed  research;  and  to  make 
suggestions  for  specific  types  of  research 
in  support  of  HUD's  programs. 

Method.   Four  seminars  were  held,  bringing 
together  Rand  staff,  university  urban 
specialists,  and  agency  personnel  from  HUD. 
The  subjects  studied  included:   (1) 
program  analysis  and  evaluation  for  HUD; 
(2)  the  incentive  system  and  the  goals  of 
federal  urban  policy;  (3)  the  impact  of 
federal  programs   on  metropolitan  spatial 
organization;  and  (4)  an  appraisal  of  the 
Model  Cities  Program.   The  results  of 
these  seminars,  together  with  position 
papers  and  follow-up  memoranda  submitted 
by  the  participants,  were  used  as  the 
basis  for  this  report. 

Findings.   Federal  concern  should  be 
directed  at  seven  principal  urban  problem 
areas:   (1)  ethnic  and  idealogical  group 
conflict;  (2)  poverty  and  the  growing 
burden  of  welfare  expenditures;  (3) 
environmental  pollution;  (4)  irrational 
uses  of  land  and  misallocation  of 
services;  (5)  substandard  housing  and 
neighborhood  environments;  (6)  congested, 
wasteful,  and  badly  planned  transportation 
facilities;  and  (7)  lack  of  adequate  local 
governmental  institutions  and  resources 
for  coping  with  these  problems.   HUD's 
programs  bear  on  many,  although  not  all 
of  these  areas,  and  can  be  sharpened  to 
accomplish  their  individual  and  joint 
objectives.   Some  25  specific  recommenda- 
tions are  offered  in  eight  chapters, 
structured  in  general  to  fit  HUD's 
particular  needs.   (BWS) 
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187.   THE  IMPACT  OF  SCIENCE  AND 

ENGINEERING  ON  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Daniel  Alpert  and  others.   (See 
below.)   (b)  In  process.   A  draft 
report  has  been  prepared  and  is  being 
circulated  for  comment.   (c)  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  National 
Academy  of  Engineering,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Prepare  a  report  containing 
recommendations  for  changed  or  new  federal 
policies,  in  relation  to  the  following 
questions:   (1)  How  does  science  and 
engineering  knowledge  affect  regional 
development?   (2)  How  can  regional  needs 
in  science  and  engineering  be  determined? 
(3)  What  functions  related  to  science  and 
engineering  are  most  important  for  meeting 
regional  goals?   (4)  What  organizational 
structure  might  be  most  effective  in  pro- 
moting regionally  relevant  science  programs? 
(5)  To  what  extent  do  federal  science  and 
engineering  policies  reflect  "regional" 
science  needs  as  distinct  from  "national" 
needs?   (6)  To  what  extent  can  present 
federal  research  and  development  programs 
meet  the  needs  of  all  states  and/or  regions? 
(7)  What  federal  science  and  engineering 
policies  might  stimulate  regional  de- 
velopment?  (8)  What  federal  science 
programs  would  most  effectively  provide 
solutions  to  regional  problems? 

Method.   A  committee,  selected  by  the 
Academies,  participated  in  a  series  of 
seminars  to  consider  the  above  questions. 
The  committee,  called  the  NAS-NAE  Committee 
on  Science,  Technology,  and  Regional 
Economic  Development,  included  the 
following  members:   Daniel  Alpert  (Chairman), 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  College  and 
Professor  of  Physics,  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign;  Guy  Black, 
Senior  Research  Scientist,  Program  of 
Policy  Studies,  The  George  Washington 
University;  Raymond  Bowers,  Professor  of 
Physics,  Cornell  University;  Joseph 
Feldmeier,  Vice  President  and  Director, 
The  Franklin  Institute  Research  Laboratories; 
Clifford  Furnas,  President,  Western  New 
York  Nuclear  Research  Center,  Inc.;  William 
L.  Garrison,  Director,  Center  for  Urban 
Studies,  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 
Circle;  William  K.  Linvill,  Executive 
Head,  Department  of  Engineering-Economic 


Systems,  Stanford  University;  Stephen 
Quigley,  Director,  Office  of  Chemistry  and 
Public  Affairs,  American  Chemical  Society; 
George  S.  Schairer,  Vice  President, 
Research  and  Development,  The  Boeing 
Company;  Albert  Shapero,  Professor  of 
Management  and  Coordinator  of  Systems 
Analysis,  The  University  of  Texas; 
George  Simpson,  Jr.,  Chancellor, 
University  System  of  Georgia;  Dort 
Tikker,  Vice  President,  Corporate 
Development,  Nationwide  Industries,  Inc.; 
Murray  L.  Weidenbaum,  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Chairman  of  Department, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis;  and 
Ralph  Widner,  Executive  Director,  The 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission.   (DA) 


188.   LOCAL  GOVERNMENT-UNIVERSITY  ALLIANCE 

(a)  York  Willbern  and  John  M.  Hunger. 

(b)  In  process.   This  is  the  initial 
phase  of  a  three-year  project.   For 
further  information,  contact 

Mr.  Patrick  Healy,  Executive 
Director,  National  League  of 
Cities,  Rm.  600,  1612  K  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006.   (c) 
National  League  of  Cities,  under 
contract  with  U.  S.  Departments  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  and  test  methods  to 
directly  relate  academic  research 
activities  and  the  operational  needs  of 
today's  cities  through  the  collaboration 
of  mayors  and  professors  in  city 
universities . 

Method.   (1)  Develop  criteria  for  selection 
of  city-university  pairs  that  will  partici- 
pate in  the  project,  and  delineate  an 
initial  list  of  such  pairs.   (2)  Develop 
and  test  an  urban  research  and  community 
services  system  in  at  least  six  metro- 
politan areas.   The  university-based 
teams  will  develop  a  network  of  similar, 
related  research  programs  addressed  to 
the  needs  of  local  officials.   (HUD) 


189.  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  A  CHANGING 
WORLD:  A  SEMINAR  FOR  CITY  AND 
COUNTY  MANAGERS 

(a)  Stanley  Scott  (ed.).   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
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title  by  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
mental Studies,  University  of 
California,  109  Moses  Hall,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  94720,  December,  1967,  200  pp. 
$3.00  per  single  copy;  207„  discount 
for  orders  of  10  or  more;  $1.95  per 
copy  for  orders  of  20  or  more, 
(c)  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  includes  infor- 
mation for  a  series  of  eight  seminars  for 
city  and  county  managers.   It  is  intended 
to  serve  as  background  reading  for  other 
groups  conducting  similar  seminars.   The 
eight  seminars  are  titled:   (1)  Political 
Philosophy  and  Local  Government.  (2)  Local 
Home  Rule  in  California  and  the  Nation. 
(3)  Alienation,  Participation  and  Local 
Government.  (4)  Two  Views  of  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.   This  includes  discussion 
of  federal  grant  programs,  educational 
services,  and  the  tax  structure.  (5)  Con- 
cepts of  Community  Power  Structure  and  Their 
Relationship  to  Governmental  Decision-Making, 
(6)  The  Role  of  the  Press  in  Reporting  and 
Influencing  Community  Affairs.  (7)  The 
Housing  Act  and  Emerging  Intergovernmental 
Programs.  (8)  Planning  for  Regional  Needs. 
This  last  seminar  considers  regional  air- 
port planning,  criteria  for  future  regional 
planning,  the  importance  of  coordination, 
as  well  as  other  areas  of  concern.   (JS) 


ORGANIZATION 


190.   GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  METROPOLIS 

(a)  Joseph  F.  Zimmerman.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  Holt  Rinehart  and  Winston, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ,  1968,  345  pp. 
$4.75  per  copy.   (c)  State 
University  of  New  York  (Albany), 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Affairs. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  volume  is  a  collection  of 
readings  dealing  with  metropolitan  problems 
and  their  solutions  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  England.   Part  I  contains  two 
federal  documents  which  highlight  the 
trend  toward  metropolitanization.   Parts 
II  and  III  are  concerned  with  the  rationale 
and  politics  of  metropolitan  reform  or  re- 
organization of  our  present  fractionated 
system  of  local  government. 


Part  IV  is  a  collection  of  readings  repre- 
senting a  variety  of  proposed  solutions 
for  metropolitan  problems.   Assessments 
of  the  role  of  the  federal  and  state 
governments  in  solving  these  problems 
are  contained  in  Senator  Edmund  Muskie's 
article,  "Coordination  at  the  Federal 
Level,"  and  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations'  excerpt, 
"Vigorous  Action  Required."   The  former 
posits  the  need  for  improving  federal 
program  coordination  and  intergovern- 
mental relations  and  the  latter  sets 
forth  numerous  permissive  powers  that 
could  be  enacted  by  state  governments 
which  would  enable  residents  of  metro- 
politan areas  to  solve  certain  of  their 
problems.   Two  articles  are  based  upon 
the  concept  of  interjurisdictional 
cooperation.   One  is  concerned  with  "The 
Lakewood  Plan"  which  involves  cities 
contracting  for  services  with  Los 
Angeles  County.   The  other  indicates  how 
planning  agencies  can  be  instrumental  in 
the  development  of  metropolitan  areas  by 
bringing  local  officials  together  in  a 
search  for  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
these  areas.   The  final  reading,  Henry 
J.  Schmandt's  "Changing  Directions," 
stresses  the  trend  away  from  the  reform 
of  local  governmental  structures  toward  the 
development  of  mechanisms  which  foster 
intergovernmental  cooperation.   (MES) 


191.   REAPPORTIONMENT  AND  THE  CITIES:   THE 
IMPACT  OF  REAPPORTIONMENT  ON  URBAN 
LEGISLATION  IN  ILLINOIS 

(a)  Samuel  K.  Gove.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  report  No.  12,  by  the  Center  for 
Research  in  Urban  Government,  Loyola 
University,  Chicago,  111.  60600, 
June,  1968,  35  pp.   $1.00  per  copy. 

(c)  Loyola  University,  Center  for 
Research  in  Urban  Government. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  evaluate  the  impact  of  legis- 
lative reapportionment  on  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly's  legislative  output  by 
analyzing  the  nature  of  both  the  input  and 
the  output  of  the  state  legislative  operation 
in  Illinois. 

It  was  rather  generally  assumed  that  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote 
decision  and  subsequent  reapportionment 
of  state  legislatures,  which  gave  the  urban 
centers  their  proper  representation  in 
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state  legislatures ,  w ould  aid  substantially 
in  solving  urban  problems. 

Findings .   Reapportionment  has  had  little 
effect  on  the  urban  legislative  product. 
Although  the  1967  Illinois  General 
Assembly  passed  some  significant  measures 
pertaining  to  urban  Illinois,  and  though 
reapportionment  was  undoubtedly  a  factor, 
reapportionment  cannot  be  cited  as  the  main 
factor.   Significant  urban  legislation  was 
also  passed  by  previous  legislatures,  before 
reapportionment.   In  no  year  has  a  sweeping 
legislative  program  been  enacted. 

The  state's  role  in  solving  urban  problems 
has  not  been  determined.   Part  of  the  dilemma 
is  caused  by  the  contradictory  arguments 
for  more  "home  rule"  and  at  the  same  time 
for  more  state  involvement.   Furthermore, 
no  one--state  officials,  local  officials, 
political  parties,  or  pressure  groups- 
has  come  up  with  a  program  for  the  legis- 
lature to  consider.   The  legislature  is 
only  one  unit  in  a  larger,  somewhat 
rigid  governmental  system.   The  Assembly 
is  a  large  body  and  it  is  difficult  for 
it  to  come  up  independently  with  its  own 
programs.   It  has  an  active  two  party 
system,  and  partisanship  has  been,  and 
will  be,  an  important  consideration  in 
attempts  to  present  urban  solutions.   The 
Assembly  is  equipped  and  accustomed  to 
reacting  to  proposals  presented  to  it 
rather  than  being  innovative.   Also,  the 
legislative  machinery  is  designed  to 
consider  bits  and  pieces  rather  than 
broad  ranging  programs.   Further  emphasizing 
the  "bits  and  pieces"  approach  is  the 
framework  of  local  government  that  has 
been  established.   This  fragmentation 
hinders  a  look  at  the  larger  picture 
which  in  this  case  means  area-wide 
problems.   The  f ragmentization  of  local 
governments  is  reinforced  by  the  organi- 
zation of  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  state  government. 
Legislators,  and  others,  think  of  schools, 
cities,  special  districts,  and  counties 
separately  rather  than  something  called 
"local  government." 

The  state  solutions  will  result  from  the 
efforts  of  the  outside  forces,  not  from 
legislative  reapportionment.   (JS) 


192.   GUIDE  TO  COUNTY  ORGANIZATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT 


the  National  Association  of  Counties, 
1001  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036,  1968, 
453  pp.   $7.00  per  copy.   Library  of 
Congress  Catalogue  Card  No.  68-24474. 

(c)  National  Association  of  Counties. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  is  a  collection 
of  articles  by  38  authors,  and  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  practical  guide  to  improved 
county  administration.   It  identifies 
problems  and  suggests  solutions.   It  is 
concerned  with  ideas  that  have  proved 
workable  somewhere,  although  these  ideas 
will  not  work  everywhere.   The  guide  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  counties 
must  be  unshackled  in  order  to  meet  new 
responsibilities . 

Materials  are  divided  into  seven  areas: 
(1)  Tools  for  Administrative  Reorganization. 
This  includes  articles  on  state  enabling 
legislation  for  county  home  rule,  preparing 
a  county  charter,  metropolitan  counties, 
regional  councils  of  governments,  and 
intergovernmental  relations.   (2)  County 
Legislative  Functions.   (3)  The  County 
Executive  Function.   (4)  County  House- 
keeping Functions.   Topics  such  as 
budgeting,  central  purchasing,  and 
personnel  administration  are  considered 
here.   (5)  Traditional  County  Functions. 
Elections,  recordkeeping,  and  legal  functions 
are  included  among  the  topics  discussed. 
(6)  County  Functions  of  Today  and  Tomorrow. 
This  considers  public  welfare,  health,  and 
education,  parks  and  recreation,  planning, 
environmental  pollution,  housing  and 
community  development,  transportation, 
traffic  and  general  safety,  and  code 
enforcement  and  administration.   (7)  Sources 
for  Help.   This  last  section  lists 
organizations  of  public  officials,  state 
associations  of  county  officials,  and 
discusses  federal  and  state  assistance 
programs.   Articles  describe  how 
particular  counties  are  coping  with 
these  problems.   Each  long  article  on  a 
given  county  is  followed  by  short  comments 
entitled  "Alternative  Views."   (BWS) 


193.   CHANGE  IN  SUBURBAN  COUNTIES 


(a)  Various.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 


(a)  W.  Brooke  Graves.   (b)  Completed 
June,  1967.   Reprinted  by  and 
available  from  The  National 
Association  of  Counties  Research 
Foundation,  March,  1968,  28  pp. 
$2.00  per  copy.   (c)  Prepared  for 
the  Prince  George's  County  (Maryland) 
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Governmental  Study  Commission, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  study  examines  and  compares 
the  organization,  functions,  and  adminis- 
tration of  suburban  county  governments; 
their  attendant  problems  and  possible 
means  of  solution;  and  the  value  of  these 
jurisdictions  as  governmental  units. 

Method.   Data  were  obtained  directly  from 
18  suburban  counties  throughout  the  U.  S., 
as  well  as  from  research  documents  and 
other  secondary  sources. 

Findings.   During  the  last  half  century, 
county  governments  have  been  strongly 
criticized.   Connecticut  even  abolished 
its  counties.   However,  the  data  from 
these  case  studies  suggest  that  (1)  it 
may  be  advisable  to  strengthen  and 
modernize  county  government,  and  (2)  that 
many  jurisdictions  are  now  moving  in  this 
direction.   The  problems  of  our  urban 
areas  affect  and  can  only  be  solved  by 
considering  the  inner-city  and  the 
suburbs  as  a  whole.   The  county  unit  is 
a  pre-existing  unit  and  one  of  an 
appropriate  size.   If  the  organization, 
powers,  and  procedures  of  urban  counties 
were  strengthened  and  recast  so  counties 
could  perform  better,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  redraw  boundary  lines  or  to 
create  new  governmental  units.   Too  many 
of  these  latter  are  in  existence  already. 

The  investigator  considers  many  aspects 
and  problems  of  county  government,  in- 
cluding legislation  and  methods  of 
collection,  and  finance;  personnel  problems 
and  the  need  to  draw  well-qualified  people 
into  county  government;  and  intergovern- 
mental relations  and  powers  to  solve  area 
problems.   From  the  case  studies  and  from 
the  large  federal  and  organizational 
studies,  he  cites  examples  of  how  various 
problems  have  been  met  and  offers  specific 
recommendations . 

Descriptive  data  and  significant 
characteristics  of  the  counties  examined 
are  arranged  in  tables  for  ease  of 
comparison.   A  selected  bibliography  on 
county  government  is  also  included.   (JS) 


194.   LOCAL  ELECTIONS  STUDY 

(a)  Willis  D.  Hawley  and  Gordon 
Black.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  Uni- 
versity of  California  (Berkeley), 
Institute  of  Governmental  Studies, 
(d)  None. 


Problem.   Study  partisan  versus  nonpartisan 
elections.   The  following  questions  are  con 
sidered:   (1)  How  does  nonpartisanship  affect 
the  distribution  of  city  council  seats  among 
Democrats  and  Republicans?   (2)  In  what  types 
of  cities  does  nonpartisanship  "favor" 
Republicans  or  Democrats?   (3)  Does  non- 
partisanship  weaken  party  organization? 
(4)  Do  the  types  of  people  who  win  local 
elections  have  attitudes  and  approaches 
to  government  which  differ  importantly 
from  those  of  people  who  are  active  in 
partisan  politics?   (5)  Is  there  such  a 
thing  as  "latent  partisanship"  which 
might  be  reflected  in  appointments  made 
by  councils,  municipal  expenditures,  or 
other  policies?   (6)  Are  political 
competition,  voter  turnout,  tendency  to 
support  incumbents,  and  other  patterns  of 
behavior  on  the  part  of  a  given  city's 
voters  similar  in  both  partisan  and  non- 
partisan elections?   (7)  What  is  the 
relationship  between  voter  turnout,  and 
political  competition?   (8)  What 
community  characteristics  are  associated 
with  voter  turnout,  competition,  and 
political  instability?   (9)  Are  patterns 
of  local  politics  associated  with  voter 
satisfaction  with  city  services  and  place 
of  residence?   (10)  What  is  the  relative 
importance  of  incumbency  in  partisan 
elections  as  compared  with  nonpartisan 
elections,  and  do  the  differences,  if 
any,  vary  with  certain  community 
characteristics?   (11)  Does  the  way  in 
which  one  achieves  local  public  office, 
i.e.,  by  appointment  or  by  election, 
affect  his  chances  for  reelection? 

Method.  Analyze  data  from  155  cities  in 

the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  and  Los 

Angeles  County  for  the  years  1957-1966. 
(WH) 


195.   A  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  VOTING 

TRENDS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
1916-48 

(a)  John  L.  Shover  and  Michael  J. 
Rogin.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  San 
Francisco  State  College,  Department 
of  History,  under  sponsorship  of 
Social  Science  Research  Council. 
.(d)  None. 

Problem.   Identify  periods  of  critical 
and  significant  shifts  in  voting  behavior 
in  California.   Supplemental  subject  areas 
touched  upon,  of  interest  to  historians 
and  political  scientists,  include: 
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importance  of  traditional  party  voting; 
relationship  of  party  leadership  and  pro- 
gram to  party  constituency;  and  class  and 
ethnic  variables  in  voting  behavior. 

Me t hod .   Analyze  voting  returns  collected 
on  a  county  level,  and  for  the  two  metro- 
politan centers,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco,  on  a  city  and  assembly  district 
level.   With  the  use  of  a  1620  computer 
for  state  wide  correlations,  the  data  are 
classified  into  a  Pearsonian  correlation 
matrix  which  in  turn  is  subjected  to 
"reference  factor  analysis"  to  identify 
linkages  of  elections.   On  a  less 
sophisticated  level,  considerable  use  is 
made  of  V.  0.  Key's  "critical  election" 
concept  and  model.   Additional  sources, 
such  as  newspapers  and  manuscripts,  are 
also  used. 

Findings .   Findings  to  date  have  generated 
these  tentative  conclusions,  i.e., 
hypotheses  for  which  considerable 
statistical  proof  exists.   (1)  Contrary 
to  Lubell,  1928  was  not  a  critical  election 
in  California.   (2)  There  was  no  substantial 
Democratic  resurgence  in  California  on  a 
state  level  during  the  depression.   (3) 
The  base  of  support  for  Progressives  in 
California  was  far  more  working  class  than 
middle  class,  contrary  to  Mowry  and 
Hofstadter.   (JLS) 


196.   THE  NOVELIST  ON  ORGANIZATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION:   AN  INQUIRY  INTO 
THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  TWO 
WORLDS 

(a)  Dwight  Waldo.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94720,  June,  1968, 
158  pp.   $3.00  per  copy.   (c)  Uni- 
versity of  California  (Berkeley), 
Institute  of  Governmental  Studies, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  volume,  the  author  pre- 
sents the  results  of  his  efforts  to  learn 
systematically  about  the  ways  in  which 
novelists  have  treated  organization  and 
administration,  and  to  evaluate  the 
significance  of  what  they  have  said.   In 
addition  to  his  seminal  essay,  the  volume 
includes  reviews  of  approximately  150 
novels  that  deal  with  administration  in 
some  fashion,  and  concludes  with  an 
annotated  bibliography  of  secondary 


sources  that  discuss  the  administrative 
novel.   (JS) 


197.   POLITICAL  LIFE  IN  A  JAPANESE 
COMMUNITY 

(a)  Yasumasa  Kuroda.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Hawaii,  Department 
of  Political  Science,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  Social  Science  Research 
Council.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Describe  and  explain  a  community 
political  system  in  Japan  and  examine 
various  value  orientations  of  the  general 
population  and  its  leaders.   An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  examine  the  applicability 
of  several  leadership  identification  tech- 
niques and  survey  methods  developed  in  the 
U.  S.,  in  a  non-Western  political  culture. 
Osgood's  semantic  differential  data  and 
Guttman's  scaling  techniques  were  used 
in  the  measurement  of  value  orientations. 

The  research  seeks  to  determine:   who 
rules  the  community;  who  gets  involved  in 
politics,  for  what  reasons,  and  with  what 
results;  whether  there  are  significant  value 
differences  among  the  leaders  or  whether 
they  possess  a  homogeneous  set  of  political 
values;  how  and  to  what  extent  their  values 
differ  from  those  of  the  general  population 
sample;  to  what  extent  and  in  what  way 
generation  and  education  factors  affect 
the  political  attitudes  of  the  people  in 
the  community. 

Method.   Data  were  collected  in  a  survey 
conducted  the  summer  of  1963  in  a 
Japanese  community  of  approximately  16,500, 
located  near  Tokyo.   A  systematic  sample 
of  287  respondents,  secured  from  the  list 
of  registered  voters,  was  made  for  the 
general  population.   Twenty  three  leaders, 
selected  through  a  variant  of  Hunter's 
technique,  were  interviewed.   (YK) 


198.   THE  POLITICAL  EVOLUTION  OF  TWO 
AFRICAN  TOWNS 

(a)  Dick  Simpson.   (b)  A  doctoral 
dissertation  completed  and  submitted, 
Indiana  University,  September,  1968. 
For  information,  contact  the  inves- 
tigator, Department  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago  Circle,  Chicago,  111.  60680. 
(c)  Indiana  University,  under  sponsor- 
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ship  of  Social  Science  Research 
Council.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Apply  the  methodology  of 
community  power  studies  to  test  theories 
of  political  development,  to  contribute 
to  a  synthesis  of  the  two  fields.   (2)  De- 
termine whether  social  and  economic 
development  bring  political  development. 

Method.   The  investigator  conducted  re- 
search in  Sierra  Leone,  studying  two 
provincial  capitals  of  roughly  equal  size 
and  similar  government  structure.   One 
town  was  wealthier,  more  industrialized, 
and  offered  more  in  social  services  such 
as  education  and  health.   In  comparing 
the  political  systems  of  the  two  towns, 
the  study  focused  upon  power  structure, 
leadership  recruitment,  and  political 
decision-making.   It  attempted  to 
answer  three  questions  about  each  town: 
(1)  Who  rules?   (2)  How  do  they  become 
rulers?  and  (3)  How  do  they  rule?   Nine 
quantitative  measures  were  developed  to 
allow  a  more  accurate  comparison  of  the 
level  of  political  development.   Some  of 
the  methods  used  in  developing  these 
measures  and  assessing  their  significance 
included  scalogram  analysis,  multiple 
discriminant  analysis,  and  causal  infer- 
ence. 

Findings .   Political  development  appeared 
to  depend,  not  upon  social  and  economic 
development,  but  rather  upon  the  type  of 
conflict  which  had  evolved  in  the  two 
towns.   In  the  less  economically  developed 
town,  a  more  modern,  issue-oriented  con- 
flict had  developed  between  opposing 
chiefdom  factions  and  two  political 
parties;  in  the  wealthier,  more  industrial- 
ized town,  conflict  revolved  around 
personalities  and  family  loyalties  within 
a  single  political  party. 

Political  development,  then,  was  most 
directly  affected  by  the  evolution  of 
opposition  factions  and  parties  which 
changed  the  previous  patterns  of  political 
competition.   This  conflict  caused  younger, 
more  educated  leaders  to  be  elected  to 
key  positions,  and  increased  the  political 
participation  of  citizens.   (DS) 
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199.   USING  ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT  TECHNIQUES 

(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
Communications  Service  Corporation, 
1629  K  Street,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20006,  July,  1968,  51  pp. 
$3.00  per  copy.   (c)  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  is  part  of  a 
continuing  program  of  research  on  critical 
issues  in  urban  management.   The  intro- 
ductory article,  by  Jerry  L.  Brownlee 
and  Errol  H.  Colley  was  presented  at  the 
session  on  "Local  Government"  at  the  1966 
Meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Management 
Sciences,  Dallas,  Texas.   It  describes 
the  potential  contributions  of,  and 
obstacles  to,  more  extensive  cooperation 
between  management  scientists  and  local 
government  administrators,  and  recommends 
a  five-point  program  for  a  workable 
partnership. 

The  second  article,  by  Claude  Gruen, 
describes  the  tools  and  approaches  the 
systems  analyst  can  bring  to  city  govern- 
ment.  The  third  article,  by  Alan  D. 
Dornheiser  and  Peter  C.  Labovitz  places 
the  currently  debated  system,  now  being 
applied  at  the  federal  level  for  planning, 
programming,  and  budgeting,  in  its 
historical  context,  identifying  the 
elements  and  steps  it  involves,  and  ex- 
ploring its  potentiality  for  realistic 
use  at  the  city  level.   (ML) 


200.   ACTION  FOR  OUR  CITIES 

(a)  Andrew  von  Hirsch.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  "Part  I:   Public  Order  and  Control 
of  Crime,"  by  States  Urban  Action 
Center,  Inc.,  22  W.  55th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10019,  1968,  38  pp.  + 
appendices.   Price  not  indicated. 
(c)  States  Urban  Action  Center, 
Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  is  one  of  a  series  of  pre- 
liminary reports  which  sets  forth  proposed 
legislation  and  state  programs  for  pre- 
venting urban  decay.   Chapter  1  deals  with 
civil  disorders  and  the  preservation  of 
order,  in  terms  of  emergency  powers  of 
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the  Governor,  use  of  state  police,  National 
Guard,  and  local  police  and  fire-fighting 
forces.   Chapter  2  enumerates  and  describes 
various  law  enforcement  departments  and 
procedures,  such  as:   State  Crime  Control 
Department;  Comprehensive  State  Law  En- 
forcement and  Rehabilitation  Plan; 
improvement  of  law  enforcement  techniques; 
electronic  surveillance;  and,  firearms 
control.   Chapter  3  examines  police-community 
relations  and  recommends  a  complaint  re- 
view board  to  investigate  charges  by 
citizens  of  police  misconduct.   (ML) 


201.   NATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
MANPOWER 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  undertake  the  planning  stages 
of  a  national  survey  of  state  and  local 
public  service  employment.   The  survey 
will  provide  HUD  with  basic  data  on  urban 
public  sector  manpower  which  will  enable 
planning  officials  to  make  sound  projections 
as  to  number  of  employees  and  kinds  of 
administrative,  professional,  and  technical 
skills  required  for  economic  and  efficient 
community  development. 

At  HUD's  request,  the  Census  Bureau  will 
pretest  specific  questions  and  various 
survey  methods.   It  will  make  recommen- 
dations on  coverage,  reliability,  and 
cost  connected  with  a  national  survey  of 
public  service  employment  to  be  undertaken 
jointly  by  federal  agencies  and  coordinated 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.   (ML) 
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202.   URBAN  AND  RURAL  AMERICA: 
FOR  FUTURE  GROWTH 


POLICIES 


(a)  David  B. 
and  others, 
lished  under 
the  Advisory 
governmental 
D.  C.  20575, 
copies  free. 


Walker,  Page  L.  Ingraham, 
(b)  Completed  and  pub- 
the  above  title  by 
Commission  on  Inter- 
Relations,  Washington, 
1968,  186  pp.   Single 
Additional  copies 


available  from  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402.   $1.25  per  copy.   (c)  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.   (d)  13:2-164 
and  14:2-72.   For  related  research, 
see  below,  15:2-222. 

Problem.   To  examine  urban  and  rural 
growth  patterns  in  the  U.  S.  and  their 
consequences,  and  to  recommend  desirable 
courses  of  action  for  federal,  state, 
and  local  governments  to  take  in  order  to 
deal  with  and  guide  them.   Special  reference 
is  made  to  the  problems  of  rural  and  urban 
areas  which  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  these  developments. 

Method.   A  draft  report  was  prepared  by 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  (ACIR)  staff,  followed  by  a 
review  by  selected  critics  and  public 
interest  groups.   Subsequent  considerations 
were  made  and  the  report  was  adopted  by 
the  Commission. 

Findings.   The  first  three  chapters  of 
the  report  examine  recent  patterns  of 
urbanization  and  economic  development 
in  the  U.  S.  and  the  linkage  between  the 
two;  the  influences,  public  and  private, 
responsible  for  these  patterns;  the  major 
consequences  of  the  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  population  in  metropolitan  areas 
and  the  concomitant  loss  of  population 
and  industries  in  many  non-metropolitan 
portions  of  the  country;  and  some  of  the 
limitations  inherent  in  traditional 
patterns  of  urban  development.   The  next 
two  chapters  consider  the  potential  of 
some  of  the  newer  types  of  large-scale 
development,  particularly  the  new 
community,  for  injecting  a  greater  degree 
of  order  into  the  future  growth  of  the 
nation's  urban  areas.   Against  this 
background,  a  number  of  conclusions  are 
drawn,  and  a  number  of  recommendations 
offered. 

After  analyzing  its  findings,  the  Commission 
concluded  that  a  continuation  of  recent 
urbanization  and  economic  growth  trends 
would  be  likely  to  produce  consequences 
of  critical  importance  for  the  well-being 
of  the  nation,  and  of  individual  states  and 
communities.   Increasing  concentration  of 
people  in  large  urban  centers  will  make 
public  and  private  consumption  more  costly 
as  a  result  of  diseconomies  of  scale. 
While  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  it 
may  well  be  that  increased  size  and 
congestion  will  also  take  a  net  social  and 
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psychological  toll  in  urban  living  con- 
ditions.  The  advantages  of  suburban  and 
"metropolitan  remainders"  in  attracting 
new  industry  will  continue  to  widen  the 
gap  between  the  economies  of  central 
cities  and  their  surrounding  neighbors, 
deepening  the  problems  of  many  central 
cities.   A  most  serious  aspect  of  these 
problems  will  be  the  growing  inability 
of  the  central  cities  to  provide  jobs  for 
their  residents.   Continued  migration  of 
the  Negro  population  to  central  cities 
will  add  fuel  to  already  incendiary 
conditions  in  central  city  ghettos.   At 
the  same  time,  the  nation's  smaller 
urban  places  outside  of  metropolitan 
areas  will  be  increasingly  bypassed  by 
the  economic  mainstream  and  will  also 
find  it  difficult  to  offer  enough  jobs 
for  all  their  residents  and  those  of 
surrounding  rural  areas.   Many  rural 
areas  will  suffer  from  a  further  siphoning 
off  of  the  young  and  able  work  force  with 
a  resultant  greater  concentration  of  older 
and  unskilled  among  those  remaining,  and 
a  continuing  decline  in  the  capacity  of 
rural  communities  to  support  basic  public 
services.   Finally,  if  present  practices 
prevail,  the  continued  concentration  of 
urban  growth  in  the  suburban  and  outlying 
areas  foreshadows  a  prolongation  of  de- 
velopment practices  creating  "urban 
sprawl"--the  disorderly  and  wasteful  use 
of  land  at  the  growing  edge  of  our  urban 
areas . 

These  urbanization  trends  result  from  the 
interplay  of  countless  decisions  by  indi- 
vidual citizens  and  private  enterprises, 
many  of  which  are  conditioned  by  federal, 
state,  and  local  policies  and  programs. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  overall  policy 
framework  for  guiding  the  nature  and 
character  of  growth,  and  specific  program 
decisions  concentrating  on  particular  ob- 
jectives have  sometimes  produced  inadver- 
tant  results,  altering  or  partially 
cancelling  out  basic  program  goals.   The 
question  arises,  therefore,  should  there 
be  a  national  urban  growth  policy?   After 
weighing  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  on 
this  question  the  Commission  concluded 
that,  on  balance,  there  is  a  specific  need 
for  immediate  establishment  of  a  national 
policy  for  guiding  the  location  and 
character  of  future  urbanization,  involving 
the  federal,  state,  and  local  governments 
in  collaboration  with  the  private  sector 
of  the  national  economy.   Governmental 
programs  already  constitute  significant 


influences  on  the  direction  of  urbanize' 
and  economic  growth,  whether  or  not  we 
a  national  policy.   A  national  urbanization 
policy  would  have  the  desirable  effect  of 
providing  a  framework  for  regularizing 
these  influences  and  some  assurance  that 
their  effects  were  understood  and  desired. 
Such  a  policy  would  call  for  influencing 
the  movement  of  population  and  economic 
growth  among  different  types  of  communities 
in  various  ways  so  as  to  achieve  generally 
a  greater  degree  of  population  decentral- 
ization throughout  the  country  and  a 
greater  degree  of  population  dispersion 
within  metropolitan  areas.   It  could  also 
call  for  policies  designed  to  encourage 
the  wider  availability  of  low-  and 
moderate-cost  housing,  the  adoption  of 
land-use  and  development  measures  which 
would  help  to  produce  the  most  desirable 
patterns  and  types  of  future  growth,  and 
the  strengthening  of  government  at  all 
levels  to  equip  them  to  deal  with  the 
challenges  of  population  growth  and 
increasing  urbanization. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  Commission 
makes  five  sets  of  recommendations,  three 
dealing  with  governmental  arrangements  at 
the  federal,  regional,  and  state  levels, 
and  two  dealing  with  possible  components  of 
national  and  state  policy.   (1)  There  should 
be  developed  a  national  policy  incorporating 
social,  economic,  and  other  considerations 
to  guide  specific  decisions  at  the 
national  level  which  affect  urban  growth 
patterns.   Executive  responsibility  for 
this  task  should  be  assigned  to  an 
appropriate  executive  agency,  and  Congress 
should  establish  a  standing  committee  for 
a  continuing  review  of  progress.   Both 
branches  should  consult  with  state  and 
local  governments  in  formulating  policy. 

(2)  A  review  of  the  multi-state  regions 
should  be  carried  out,  including  such  issues 
as  greater  or  lesser  autonomy;  whether  or 
not  they  should  be  limited  to  depressed 
areas;  and  criteria  and  methods  for 
identifying  regions.   These  agencies  should 
take  national  policies  into  account  in 
formulating  regional  programs,  and  should 
also  develop  regional  materials  for  the 
formulation  of  these  national  policies. 

(3)  The  states  should  also  develop  policy 
to  guide  state  level  decisions  affecting 
urban  growth,  and  designate  an  appropriate 
state  agency  to  coordinate  state,  multi- 
county,  metropolitan,  and  local  planning, 
as  well  as  to  relate  them  to  national  and 
regional  policies.   There  should  be 
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continuing  legislative  review  of  progress, 
and  consideration  should  be  given  to  both 
national  policy  and  the  views  of  local 
governments  in  developing  state  policy  and 
multi-planning  agencies  should  review  appli- 
cations for  federal  and  state  development 
project  grants  in  nonmetropolitan  as  well 
as  metropolitan  areas.   (4)  Federal  powers 
can  be  used  in  many  ways  to  effectuate 
national  policy.   The  report  itemizes  a 
dozen  specific  recommendations  for 
influencing  industrial  location,  influencing 
population  movement,  and  furthering  large- 
scale  urban  and  new  community  development. 
(5)  State  powers  can  be  used  toward  the 
same  end.   Nine  additional  recommendations 
for  consideration  by  the  states  are  offered, 
including  four  directed  at  strengthening 
local  government.   (SK) 


203.   INTERAGENCY  STUDY  OF  PLANNING 
REQUIREMENTS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Office  of  Urban 
Technology  and  Research,  under  con- 
tract with  the  Auerbach  Corporation. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  ways  to  simplify  the  plan- 
ning requirements  in  federal  programs, 
and  to  make  them  more  uniform.   The  study 
will  define  new  ways  of  overcoming  "the 
single  program  for  a  single  problem" 
approach,  and  will  help  to  eliminate  the 
duplication  of  planning  requirements  that 
develops  when  several  agencies  require 
essentially  similar  information  in  differ- 
ent forms.   Over  70  federal  capital  grant 
and  planning  grant  programs  now  require 
planning  of  various  types  before  receipt 
of  any  federal  assistance.   This  study  will 
examine  planning  requirements  as  a  signif- 
icant opportunity  for  achieving  increased 
federal  agency  coordination;  better  co- 
ordination would  allow  local  governments 
to  meet  federal  requirements  with  greater 
ease  and  efficiency.   The  study  will 
analyze  the  actual  and  potential  incon- 
sistencies among  the  various  planning 
requirements  of  federal  grant  programs, 
and  develop  methods  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
the  inconsistencies. 

Aiding  HUD  in  its  study  will  be  the  Planning 
Assistance  and  Requirements  Coordinating 
Committee,  an  inter-agency  committee  es- 
tablished in  1967,  by  HUD  Secretary  Robert 


C.  Weaver  to  improve  the  administration 
of  federal  grant-in-aid  programs.   (ML) 


204.   PLANNING,  PROGRAMMING,  BUDGETING, 
FOR  CITY,  STATE,  COUNTY  OBJECTIVES 

(a)  Selma  J.  Mushkin,  and  others. 

(b)  In  process.   Eleven  notes  in 
the  "PPB"  series  of  the  "State- 
Local  Finances  Project"  have  been 
published  and  are  available  from 
The  George  Washington  University, 
1145  19th  St.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20036.   They  include:   What 
is  PPB?,  January,  1967,  8  pp.; 
PPB  Note  1,  Is  An  Integrated 
Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting 
System  Useful  for  Our  Jurisdiction?, 
January,  1967,  4  pp.;  PPB  Note  2, 
Administrative  Framework  for  Es- 
tablishing Planning-Programming- 
Budgeting  Systems  in  States,  Cities, 
and  Counties,  January,  1967,  10  pp.; 
PPB  Note  3,  Development  of  Initial 
Instructions  to  Inaugurate  a 
Planning-Programming- Budge ting 
System,  January,  1967,  21  pp.; 

PPB  Note  4,  Staffing  and  Training 
for  a  PPB  System  in  State  and  Local 
Governments ,  February,  1967,  20  pp.; 
PPB  Note  5,  Developing  an  Objective 
Oriented  Governmental  Program 
Structure,  April,  1967,  20  pp.; 
PPB  Note  6,  The  Role  and  Nature  of 
Cost  Analysis  in  a  PPB  System, 
April,  1967,  21  pp.;  PPB  Note  7, 
Output  Measures  for  a  Multi-Year 
Program  and  Financial  Plan,  June , 
1967,  20  pp.;  PPB  Note  8,  The  Multi- 
Year  Program  and  Financial  Plan, 
January,  1968,  16  pp.;  PPB  Note  9, 
Demographic  and  Economic  Data  Guide- 
lines for  a  Planning-Programming- 
Budgeting  System,  July,  1968,  16  pp.; 
PPB  Note  10,  Program  Objectives, 
Effectiveness  Criteria  and  Program 
Structure,  July,  1968,  17  pp. ;  also 
available  in  the  "PPB"  series  are: 
Program  Planning  for  State,  County, 
City,  72  pp.;  Criteria  for  Evaluation 
in  Planning  State  and  Local  Programs, 
42  pp.;  and,  Long-Range  Revenue 
Estimation.  122  pp.   (c)  The  George 
Washington  University,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Ford  Foundation,  The 
Council  of  State  Governments,  The 
International  City  Managers  Associ- 
ation, The  National  Association  of 
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Counties,  The  National  Governors 
Conference,  The  National  League  of 
Cities,  and  The  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  project  is  part  of  a  pro- 
gram of  research  and  education  on  advance 
fiscal  planning.   PPBS  is  a  system  aimed 
at  helping  management  make  better  decisions 
on  the  allocation  of  resources  among 
alternative  ways  to  attain  government 
objectives.   It  develops  and  presents 
relevant  information  as  to  the  full 
implications  —  the  costs  and  benefits—of 
the  major  alternative  courses  of  action. 
PPBS  can  help  state  and  local  governments 
deal  with  public  problems  ahead  of  time, 
in  a  comprehensive  manner,  and  can  place 
in  much  improved  perspective  the  principal 
issues  on  resource  allocation.   (ML) 


205.   CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  PROGRAMMING: 
A  GUIDE  FOR  SMALL  CITIES,  TOWNS, 
BOROUGHS,  AND  COUNTIES 

(a)  David  R.  Berman  and  Madeline 
Baker.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Studies,  1612  K  St., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006,  20  pp. 
$2.00  per  copy.   (c)  National  League 
of  Cities,  Department  of  Urban 
Studies,  under  contract  with  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  Guide  was  prepared  to  aid 
in  familiarizing  officials  of  small 
units  of  government  with  the  concept  of 
capital  improvements  programming,  and  to 
offer  a  summary  of  procedures  that  might 
be  followed  in  such  a  program. 

Of  particular  concern  to  local  decision- 
makers is  the  planning  and  improvement  of 
public  facilities.   The  construction  of 
schools,  libraries,  and  recreation 
facilities  must  keep  pace  with  a  swelling 
school-age  population.   Worn-out  and 
antiquated  facilities  must  be  repaired 
or  replaced  in  order  to  sustain  the 
level  of  existing  governmental  services 
and  to  accommodate  citizen  demands  for 
new  ones.   In  many  localities  needed 
improvements  are  put  off  until  a  crisis 
develops,  or  a  few  popular  or  large- 
scale  projects  may  drain  off  all  available 
funds.   To  avoid  financial  waste,  ad- 
ministrative chaos,  and  public  discontent, 


it  is  imperative  that  small  cities  and 
counties  adopt  municipal  management 
techniques . 

Method.   The  Guide  is  based  upon  a  report 
prepared  by  David  A.  Berman,  and  revised 
by  Madeline  Baker.   Additional  information 
was  gathered  by  consulting  with  experts  in 
the  fields  of  government,  business  and 
public  administration,  housing,  and  planning. 

Findings .   Capital  improvements  programming 
is  a  means  by  which  responsible  community 
decision-makers  may  look  beyond  year-to- 
year  budgeting  to  determine  what,  when, 
where,  and  how  future  improvements  are  to 
be  made.   At  the  same  time,  it  can  assist 
local  governments  in  taking  advantage 
of  federal  and  state  grants-in-aid. 

Some  of  the  main  participants  in  the  pro- 
gramming process  are:   (1)  the  chief  exec- 
utive—mayor, city  manager,  or  county  man- 
ager; (2)  the  local  planning  agency;  (3) 
a  program  coordinator;   (4)  operating 
departments;  (5)  a  finance  officer;  (6)  the 
locality's  legislative  body;  (7)  a  citizens' 
advisory  committee;  and  (8)  consultants  in 
such  fields  as  planning,  architecture,  and 
engineering. 

The  major  steps  in  the  programming  process 
are:  (1)  submission  of  proposed  capital 
improvements  projects  to  the  program  co- 
ordinator; (2)  financial  analysis  of  both 
the  community's  ability  to  pay  for  the 
projects  and  means  to  be  used  in  financing 
them;  (3)  review  and  selection  of  projects 
for  inclusion  in  the  program;  (4)  prepar- 
ation of  a  tentative  six-year  program; 
(5)  consideration  and  final  approval  of  the 
program  by  the  governing  body;  (6)  public 
approval  of  financing  arrangements  for 
individual  projects;  and  (7)  annual  review 
and  revision  of  the  program. 

This  report  concludes  with  three  appendices: 
(1)  Alternate  Methods  of  Financing  Capital 
Improvements;  (2)  Data  Useful  for  Inventory 
of  Capital  Needs;  and  (3)  Catalogues  of 
State  and  Federal  Aids  to  Local  Jurisdic- 
tions.  (CK) 


206.   THE  RACIAL  ASPECTS  OF  URBAN  PLANNING: 
AN  URBAN  LEAGUE  CRITIQUE  OF  THE 
CHICAGO  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN 

(a)  Edwin  C.  Berry,  Walter  W. 
Stafford,  Harold  M.  Baron,  Pierre 
deVise,  Stanley  J.  Hallet,  Jerome  L. 
Kaufman,  Harold  M.  Mayer,  and  Louis  B. 
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Wetmore.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  the  Chicago 
Urban  League,  4500  S.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  111.  60653,  July,  1968, 
62  pp.  $1.00  per  copy.   (c)  Chicago 
Urban  League.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  Chicago  Comprehensive 
Plan,  which  was  released  in  December,  1966, 
and  point  out  the  racial  implications  of 
its  provisions  and  of  the  basic  policies 
the  Plan  recommends. 

Findings .   The  racial  priorities  implied 
by  the  Plan's  provisions  are:  (1)  restrict 
further  loss  of  white  population  and  main- 
tain Chicago's  proportion  of  its  younger 
middle-class;  (2)  increase  the  desegregation 
rate  for  Negro  middle-class  families;  and 
(3)  provide  residential  accomodation  of 
the  Negro  lower-income  population.   The 
authors  note  that  the  figures  offered  by 
the  Plan  on  population  trends  and  in-  and 
out -migration  of  both  blacks  and  whites 
are  at  variance  with  either  current  trends 
or  other  projections. 

The  authors  comment  on  the  basic  policies 
in  the  Plan.   They  are  in  general  agree- 
ment with  the  radial  corridor  transpor- 
tation network  proposed.   They  criticize 
the  housing  policies  for  maintaining  a 
class  separation  in  the  primary  sources 
for  increase  in  the  housing  stock.   Such  a 
class  separation  makes  the  policies  pro- 
posed for  racial  integration  essentially 
self-defeating  because  class  separation 
becomes  a  proxy  method  of  race  separation. 
The  policy  for  relocation  is  vague  and 
unrelated  to  the  social  problems  of  the 
ghetto.   The  authors  again  question  the 
ability  of  the  city  to  achieve  the  projected 
rate  of  housing  construction.   The  educa- 
tional parks  proposed  find  general  approv- 
al although  the  authors  note  that  elemen- 
tary schools  would  remain  segregated.   They 
also  criticize  the  lack  of  participation 
in  the  planning  by  civil  rights  groups 
and  what  they  consider  to  be  the  lack  of 
dialogue  that  is  fostered  by  the  separate 
Development  Area  Plans  which  are  follow- 
ups  to  the  Comprehensive  Plan.   The 
commentaries  range  from  defense  of  the 
aims  of  the  plan  to  criticism  of  the  polit- 
ical cautiousness  of  the  planners.   (BWS) 


207.   THE  MINNESOTA  EXPERIMENTAL  CITY 
PROJECT 

(a)  Walter  K.  Vivrett.  (b)  In  process, 

(c)  University  of  Minnesota,  School 
of  Architecture,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  the  planning  re- 
quired to  develop  a  new  city,  called  the 
Experimental  City,  with  a  population  of 
approximately  250,000,  to  be  located  more 
than  100  miles  from  existing  metropolitan 
centers. 

Method.   (1)  Survey  current  and  anticipated 
levels  of  technological  development  that 
might  contribute  to  the  solution  of  urban 
problems.   (2)  Investigate  the  economic 
and  social  implications  of  the  Experimental 
City:   (a)  the  economic  ties  between  the 
proposed  City  and  its  regional  settings; 
(b)  the  role  of  the  private  sector  in  the 
City;  and  (c)  the  economic  resources 
critical  to  the  City's  development. 
(3)  Explore  the  techniques  of  planning 
and  developing  a  new  city,  and  the 
potentials  and  limitations  inherent  in 
such  an  experiment.   (4)  Prepare  an 
overall  plan  for  the  design,  systems 
analysis,  and  development  of  the  Experi- 
mental City.   (SIE) 


208.   THE  NEW  MEN  OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND  THE 
DEVELOPING  NATIONS 

(a)  Warren  F.  Ilchman,  Alice  Stone 
Ilchman,  and  Philip  K.  Hastings. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  by  the  Institute  of 
Governmental  Studies,  University 

of  California,  109  Moses  Hall, 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94720,  105  pp. 
$2.00  per  copy;  20  percent  discount 
for  orders  of  ten  or  more.   In  an 
earlier  form,  this  material  was 
presented  as  a  conference  paper  at 
the  International  Conference  on 
Theoretical  Problems  of  Administrative 
Reform  in  Developing  States,  held 
at  the  Rockefeller  Foundation's 
Villa  Serbelloni,  Bellagio,  Lake  Como, 
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Italy,  July  16-22,  1967.   (c)  Uni- 
versity of  California  (Berkeley), 
Institute  of  Governmental  Studies, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  monograph  is  the  first  in 
a  projected  series  dealing  with  topics  in 
comparative  public  administration.   It  is 
a  preliminary  survey  of  an  important  elite 
category  in  developing  countries.   The 
findings  are  tentative,  and  are  published 
in  this  form  essentially  to  stimulate 
discussion  on  a  significant  political 
topic. 

The  contents  include  four  sections 
covering:   (1)  The  Economic  Planner  and 
his  Role;  (2)  The  Interviews:   Components 
of  the  Ideology  of  Economic  Development; 
(3)  The  Interviews:   The  Effect  of 
Variables  on  Planners'  Ideology;  and  (4) 
Planners'  Antipolitical  Attitudes:   Some 
Determinants.   The  publication  includes 
tables  and  appendices.   (IGS) 


209.   THE  PROCESS  OF  PLANNING  IN  AN 
INDIAN  NEW  TOWN:   BHUBANESWAR, 
ORISSA 

(a)  Peter  Grenell.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  Harvard  University. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Explore  the  premise  that  urban 
planning  is  an  instrument  for  effecting 
change  in  the  urban  environment  under 
conditions  of  rapid  change.   Assess  the 
role  of  urban  planning  in  the  development 
process  and  the  way  planners  approach  the 
social  problems  presented  by  Indian  cities 
under  conditions  of  rapid  economic, 
political,  and  physical  change. 

Method.   Conduct  a  case  study  of  planning 
in  the  rapidly  expanding  provincial  city 
of  Bhubaneswar  in  eastern  India.   (SIE) 


210.   AN  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN  URBAN  PLANNING  AND  HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR:   TOWARD  THE  IDENTIFICATION 
OF  PROFESSIONAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 

(a)  Michael  A.  Carroll.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the 
above  title,  as  Council  of  Planning 
Librarians  Exchange  Bibliography 
No.  60,  October,  1968,  22  pp. 


Available  from  Council  of  Planning 
Librarians,  P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello, 
111.  61856.   $2.00  per  copy.   (c) 
University  of  Illinois,  Department 
of  Urban  Planning,  Urbana,  111.  61801. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   The  thesis  abstract,  to  which 
this  unannotated  bibliography  is  appended, 
has  two  objectives:   (1)  the  exploration 
of  the  relationship  between  urban  planning 
and  human  behavior;  and  (2)  the  identifica- 
tion of  professional  responsibilities  as 
they  relate  to  this  area  of  investigation. 

The  bibliography,  itself,  is  a  selected 
compilation  of  material  drawn  from:   (1) 
the  full  body  of  relevant  urban  planning 
literature;  (2)  a  selected  group  of  basic 
reference  works  in  closely  allied 
disciplines --architecture,  ecology, 
political  science,  psychology,  sociology, 
and  others;  (3)  a  selected  sample  of  recent 
research  abstracts  of  behavior-environment 
studies  and  experiments;  and  (4)  a  reasonably 
comprehensive  review  of  digests  and  research 
compendiums  on  current  planning  research. 
(CK) 


211.   PLANNING  LEGISLATION  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, AN  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(a)  William  I.  Goodman  and  William 
Brown.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title,  as  Council  of 
Planning  Librarians  Exchange 
Bibliography  No.  57,  July,  1968, 
13  pp.   Copies  available  from  Council 
of  Planning  Librarians  Exchange 
Bibliographies,  P.  0.  Box  229, 
Monticello,  111.  61856.   $1.50  per 
copy.   (c)  University  of  Illinois, 
Department  of  Urban  Planning, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  bibliography  was  prepared 
for  a  course  in  Planning  Legislation  and 
Administration.   The  course  seeks  to  pro- 
vide the  student  with  an  understanding  of 
the  resources  required  to  administer  and 
implement  area  plans  and  related  public 
policies.   This  is  accomplished  by 
reviewing  the  framework  of  law  and  local 
government  within  which  the  planner  applies 
his  techniques,  and  by  examining  the 
measures  that  affect  private  property  and 
facilitate  a  planning  program.   The 
organization  and  working  methods  of  the 
planning  agency  itself  are  also  analyzed. 
(ML) 
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212.   CITY  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT IN  ISRAEL 


(a)  Gideon  Golany.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 
Council  of  Planning  Librarians  Ex- 
change Bibliography  No.  56,  July  1, 
1968,  30  pp.   Copies  available  from 
Council  of  Planning  Librarians 
Exchange  Bibliographies,  P.  0.  Box 
229,  Monticello,  111.  61856.   $3.00 
per  copy.   (c)  Cornell  University, 
Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  unannotated  bibliography 
deals  with  city  and  regional  planning  and 
development  adopted  in  the  second  stage 
of  regional  planning  in  Israel.   Consisting 
of  401  entries,  it  covers  such  areas  as 
national  and  regional  planning,  rural  and 
village  development,  city  planning  and 
new  towns,  housing,  population,  economy, 
administration,  law,  and  agricultural 
planning  and  development.   (ML) 


PUBLIC  FINANCE 


213.   THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY  AND  THE 
VIETNAM  WAR 


(a)  Herbert  Stein.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, 477  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10022,  April,  1968, 
82  pp.   $1.00  per  copy.   Library 
of  Congress  Catalogue  Card  No. 
68-26845.   (c)  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  Research  and 
Policy  Committee.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  policy  statement  deals  with 
two  subjects:   the  stabilization  of  the 
American  economy,  which  means  at  present 
checking  inflation  with  consequent  im- 
provement of  the  balance  of  payments  and 
the  economic  transition  from  war  to  peace. 

Increased  expenditures  for  the  Vietnam 
War  combined  with  rising  federal  expendi- 
tures for  other  purposes,  and  a  lack  of 
action  by  government,  has  resulted  in  an 
unnecessary  degree  of  inflation,  an 
increasingly  precarious  balance-of-payments 
position,  and  a  sustained  attack  on  the 
dollar.   This  paper  is  intended  as  a 


contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
economic  problems  the  nation  faces  today  and 
may  face  in  the  future,  and  does  not  mean 
to  imply  any  position  about  the  war  itself. 
The  problems  that  this  paper  considers  are 
the  government's  management  of  the  economy 
as  it  has  been  distorted  by  the  war,  and 
the  situation  the  nation  will  face  when 
the  war  ends  and  military  expenditures 
decline. 

Findings.   There  were  three  major  factors 
that  led  to  the  present  economic  problems: 

(1)  the  failure  to  see  soon  enough  and 
clearly  enough  what  the  economic  signifi- 
cance of  the  Vietnam  build-up  would  be; 

(2)  the  tendency  in  1965-67  to  be  ex- 
cessively tolerant  of  the  risks  of 
inflation  as  compared  with  the  risks  of  un- 
employment; and,  (3)  the  obstacles  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  flexible  use  of 
taxation  as  a  means  of  avoiding  inflation- 
ary effects  of  rapidly  rising  expenditures. 
As  a  result,  by  the  end  of  1967,  the  nation 
faced  a  balance-of-payments  crisis  and  a 
threat  to  the  international  monetary  system. 
Therefore,  the  primary  goal  of  economic 
policy  for  1968  must  be  to  halt  inflation, 
and  this  will  require  a  national  determina- 
tion to  face  and  deal  with  the  problem. 
This  should  be  accomplished  through  the 

use  of  three  instruments:   (1)  further 
restraint  in  the  growth  of  the  money 
supply;  (2)  a  reduction  in  the  increase  in 
government  expenditures  —  slowdown  in  the 
space  program,  cuts  in  agricultural  ex- 
penditures for  subsidies,  more  substantial 
stretchout  in  the  program  for  reclamation, 
rivers,  and  harbors,  and  a  postponement  of 
highway  expenditures;  and,  (3)  the 
imposition  of  higher  taxes  on  a  temporary 
basis  —  the  proposed  ten  percent  tax  sur- 
charge on  personal  and  corporate  incomes. 

This  paper  also  considers  the  problems 
that  can  be  expected  to  follow  the  end  of 
the  war  and  a  decline  of  military  spending. 
The  end  of  the  Vietnam  War  will  not  make 
the  United  States  suddenly  able  to  do  in 
unlimited  amounts  all  the  things  its  people 
have  wanted  it  to  do.   But  reduction  in  the 
demands  of  the  Vietnam  War  will  permit  us 
to  devote  more  resources  to  other  purposes. 
The  competing  claims  upon  the  resources 
that  would  be  released  by  the  end  of  the 
war  require  a  choice  among  private  con- 
sumption, private  investment,  and  non- 
defense  government  programs.   A  great 
deal  of  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
expansion  of  government  programs  directed 
to  the  national  concern  with  city,  race, 
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and  poverty  problems,  and  with  housing 
and  education  problems.   (ML) 


214.   CONSUMER  RESPONSE  TO  INCOME  INCREASES 

(a)  George  Katona  and  Eva  Mueller. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title,  as  the  29th  in  the 
series  of  Brookings  Studies  of 
Government  Finance,  August,  1968, 
244  pp.  $6.75  per  copy,  cloth; 
$2.50,  paper.   (c)  University  of 
Michigan,  Survey  Research  Center, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  how  the  1964  income 
tax  cut,  the  largest  ever  enacted, 
affected  the  spending-saving  decisions 
of  individual  consumers,  and  how  their 
behavior  in  turn  affected  aggregate 
economic  trends.   The  project  is  part 
of  a  larger  study  of  response  to  income 
increases  in  general. 

Method.   Analysis  is  based  on  a  study  of 
a  representative  sample  of  the  nation's 
population,  conducted  over  a  seventeen- 
month  period  in  1964-65. 

Findings .   During  the  period  under  study, 
a  substantial  proportion  of  American 
families  experienced  sizable  increases  in 
their  incomes  before  taxes,  and  these 
increases  had  a  greater  impact  on  spending 
than  the  tax  cut.   Nevertheless,  the 
tax  cut's  direct  and  indirect  effects  on 
wages,  salaries,  and  profits,  and  its 
contribution  to  improved  expectations 
about  prospects  for  the  economy,  were 
found  to  be  significant  enough  to  confirm 
its  usefulness  as  an  instrument  of 
economic  policy.   Its  impact  on  consumer 
behavior  was  evident  months  before  the 
withholding  rates  were  actually  reduced 
in  March,  1964.   Expenditures  on  durable 
goods  and  the  assumption  of  installment 
debt  increased  over  the  winter,  insuring 
improvement  in  business  conditions.   In 
the  first  months  following  enactment,  a 
sizable  proportion  of  the  gains  in  dis- 
posable income  went  into  liquid  assets. 
This  behavior  is  in  accord  with  the 
finding  that,  in  the  short  period  in 
which  incomes  increase,  some  residual 
saving  is  generated. 

While  the  growth  in  income  and  the  upswing 
in  durable  goods  expenditures  evident  in 
late  1963  might  have  continued  into  the 
following  period  even  if  the  tax  cut  had 


not  been  enacted,  evidence  suggests  that 
the  income  increases  resulting  directly 
and  indirectly  from  the  tax  cut  i 
tributed  importantly  to  the  high  rate  of 
discretionary  spending  and  debt  assumption 
in  1964-65.   Families  whose  disposable 
income  changed  only  because  of  the  tax 
cut  stepped  up  their  spending  on  durable 
goods  when  the  gains  from  the  tax  cut 
accumulated  over  several  months--a 
behavior  pattern  different  from  that  of 
families  with  stable  before-tax  incomes 
in  other  years.   Gains  from  the  tax  cut 
probably  also  had  a  substantial  delayed 
effect  on  everyday  expenditures  and 
encouraged  some  increase  in  contractual 
savings . 

The  findings  do  not  necessarily  extend  to 
all  situations  in  which  a  tax  cut  might 
be  contemplated,  since  observations  were 
made  in  a  period  of  unparalleled  pros- 
perity.  Most  taxpayers,  furthermore,  could 
not  identify  any  specific  use  they  had 
made  of  their  tax-cut  gains.   To  some 
extent,  their  gains  may  have  been  masked 
by  the  increased  amounts  of  taxes  that 
had  to  be  paid  on  generally  improving 
incomes.   (JS) 


215.   PROBLEMS  IN  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE 
ANALYS IS 

(a)  Samuel  B.  Chase,  Jr.  (ed.), 
and  others.   See  below.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  the  Brookings  Institution, 
1775  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036,  January, 
1968,  269  pp.   $6.75  per  copy, 
cloth;  $2.50,  paper.   This  is  the 
second  volume  of  a  project  being 
conducted  under  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution's program  of  Studies  of 
Government  Finance.   The  first 
volume,  Measuring  Benefits  of 
Government  Investments,  was  published 
in  1965.   (c)  The  Brookings  Insti- 
tution,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  addresses 
itself  to  problems  involved  in  analyzing 
public  expenditures.   Though  the  intro- 
duction of  a  planning-programming-budgeting 
system  throughout  the  federal  government, 
specifying  the  objectives  of  government 
programs  and  determining  the  least  costly 
methods  of  achieving  those  objectives,  is 
essential,  this  approach  has  also  become 
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a  source  of  staggering  analytical  problems 
and  information  requirements.   The 
practitioner  of  program  evaluation  is 
confronted  with  enormous  difficulties 
when  it  comes  to  placing  an  appropriate 
value  on  the  "social  profitability"  of 
government  programs. 

This  volume  considers  some  of  the  measure- 
ment problems  that  cut  across  a  number  of 
program  areas.   Roland  N.  McKean  explores 
the  difficulties  entailed  in  estimating 
benefits  and  costs.   James  R.  Nelson  and 
T.  C.  Schelling  deal  with  attempts  to 
value  the  saving  of  human  time  and  human 
life  —  problems  that  are  particularly 
important  in  health  and  transportation 
programs.   Burton  A.  Weisbrod  and  James 
T.  Bonner  are  concerned  with  the  impact 
of  government  programs  on  the  distribution 
of  income.   (ML) 


216.   ALTERNATIVE  MEASURES  OF  FISCAL 

REDISTRIBUTION:   GROSS  VS.  NET  AID 


(a)  David  Barkin  and  John  Legler. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title,  as  Working  Paper 
EDA  9,  by  the  Institute  for  Urban 
and  Regional  Studies,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63130, 
April,  1968,  14  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  Washington  University, 
Institute  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies.   (d)  None 

Problem.   Design  a  grant-in-aid  scheme 
which  explicitly  incorporates  equalization 
as  its  goal,  using  education  as  the  spe- 
cific program  and  the  State  of  Missouri 
as  the  laboratory.   Equalization  refers 
to  the  intergovernmental  transfer  of 
resources  in  a  manner  which  compensates 
for  differences  in  the  ability  of  the 
subordinate  government  units  to  finance 
desirable  service  levels. 

Findings.   In  states  where  the  bulk  of 
the  state  aid  to  education  funds  are 
distributed  through  flat  grants  based 
on  the  number  of  students  in  a  district, 
a  mild  redistributive  impact  is  evident. 
It  would  be  possible  to  increase  the  re- 
distributive  effect  of  this  program  markedly 
by  eliminating  the  flat  grant  for  each 
student  and  distributing  all  funds  on  the 
basis  of  the  ability  of  the  district  to 
support  education.   An  aid  program  based 
on  gross  payments  from  the  state  to  local 


districts  would  take  account  of  the  number 
of  school  children  in  a  district  as  well 
as  its  ability  to  pay  for  the  costs  of 
providing  education.   Both  the  ability  of 
a  school  district  to  pay  for  its  educational 
needs  and  the  contribution  it  makes  to  the 
state's  fund  for  aid  to  education  should 
be  considered.   This  would  distribute  the 
burden  of  financing  the  state  aid  to 
education  program  in  Missouri  more  widely, 
and  would  highlight  the  actual  degree  of 
redistribution  by  focusing  on  the  net  aid 
which  each  school  district  receives.   The 
study  data  reveal  that  50  percent  more  money 
would  be  distributed  among  districts  to 
45  percent  fewer  children  by  adopting  the 
alternative  formula  developed  in  this 
project  without  any  increase  in  state 
appropriations. 

This  approach  need  not  be  limited  to 
education,  and  may  be  a  useful  tool  for 
examining  intergovernmental  grants  where 
redistribution  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
important  feature.   (JS) 


217 


THE  RESPONSIVENESS  OF  STATE  TAX 
REVENUE  TO  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 


(a)  John  Legler  and  Perry  Shapiro. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title,  as  Working  Paper 
DRA  8,  by  the  Institute  for  Urban 
and  Regional  Studies,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63130, 
November,  1967,  21  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  Washington  University, 
Institute  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  and  apply  the  theoretical 
framework  for  analyzing  the  impact  of 
changes  in  economic  flow  variables  (income 
and  population)  and  policy  variables  (tax 
rates)  on  total  state  tax  receipts.   The 
responsiveness  of  state  tax  revenue  to 
economic  growth  is  particularly  important 
in  analyzing  the  ability  of  state  tax 
structures  to  produce  revenues  sufficient 
to  meet  rising  expenditure  levels. 

Method.   The  theoretical  model  is  empirically 
tested  for  a  select  group  of  states. 

Findings.   The  model  presented  in  this 
study  is  simple,  but  has  the  advantage 
of  recognizing  the  interrelationship  of 
all  state  taxes.   Modifying  the  model  to 
suit  an  individual  state's  tax  laws  pro- 
vides a  powerful  tool  for  policy-making 
decisions. 
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Results  of  this  study  show  that  many  states 
have  tax  structures  that  are  inadequate 
to  produce  growing  tax  revenues  with  the 
type  of  growtli  they  are  experiencing. 
The  answer  to  their  tax  problems  is  not 
a  piecemeal  adjustment  of  individual  tax 
rates,  but  a  complete  revision  in  their 
tax  structures.   For  instance,  results 
show  that  California  should  not  increase 
its  sales  tax  rate  in  order  to  provide 
additional  tax  revenues,  but  should  con- 
template increasing  the  coverage  of  the 
sales  tax  to  include  a  tax  on  the  sale 
of  food;  Illinois  should  choose  to  intro- 
duce an  income  tax  rather  than  revise  its 
existing  tax  rates;  and  Michigan  should 
contemplate  adjusting  the  sales  tax  rate 
in  order  to  increase  the  state's  tax 
revenues.   (JS) 


218, 


ILLINOIS  MUNICIPAL  FINANCE:   A 
POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 


(a)  Glenn  W.  Fisher  and  Robert  P. 
Fairbanks.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
Urbana,  111.   61801,  June,  1968, 
242  pp.   $7.50  per  copy.   Library 
of  Congress  Catalogue  Card  No. 
67-21852.   (c)  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Institute  of  Government  and 
Public  Affairs,  at  the  request  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  Cities  and 
Villages  Municipal  Problems  Com- 
mission,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  the  financial  problems 
and  the  nature  of  the  local  financial 
processes,  concerning  both  revenues  and 
expenditures,  of  Illinois  municipalities. 
Areas  studied  were  financial  powers  and 
limits  of  Illinois  cities,  municipal  ex- 
penditures, history,  and  administration 
of  the  Illinois  property  tax,  property 
tax  rate  limitation,  the  property  tax 
as  a  municipal  revenue  source,  nonprop- 
erty  tax  revenue,  and  municipal  indebted- 
ness . 

Method.   Published  and  unpublished  data 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1962, 
were  used,  supplemented  by  data  from 
various  published  reports  on  property 
tax  rate  and  data  on  assessed  valuation 
of  property  from  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Revenue  and  from  county  clerks.   In- 
formation on  tax  rate  limits  was  gathered 
through  interviews  with  county  clerks. 
In  order  to  make  comparisons,  the 


investigators  chose  41  citio 
population  of  more  than  25,000.   Data 

smaller  cities  were  presented  only  v. 
available  and  useful.    Much  data  on 
Chicago  are  missing  because  of  special 
Illinois  laws  on  financial  reporting  which 
apply  only  to  Chicago  and  because  the 
magnitude  and  nature  of  financial  problems 
are  so  different  for  Chicago. 

Findings.   The  investigators  state  the 
factors  which  affect  municipal  financial 
decisions  and  the  resulting  effect  such 
decisions  have  upon  urban  areas.   In 
general,  the  impact  of  municipal  financial 
decisions  on  the  community  and  its  resi- 
dents i?  minor  in  the  case  of  industrial 
location  but  possibly  more  important  in 
residential  location  decisions.   In  in- 
quiring into  the  factors  which  determine 
financial  policies  in  a  particular  city 
the  investigators  stress  that  municipal 
financial  decisions  are  actually  political 
decisions  made  within  a  framework  estab- 
lished by  state  law. 

In  appraising  the  system  of  local  finance 
and  commenting  on  its  problems,  these 
main  weaknesses  were  reported:   (1)  power 
over  decisions  and  the  responsibility 
for  them  are  not  well-coordinated;  and 
(2)  the  information  at  the  disposal  of 
decision  makers  is  often  not  adequate. 
The  investigators  recommend  these  state 
actions:   (1)  overhaul  financial  procedures, 
particularly  property  tax  procedures;  (2) 
direct  legislative  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  local  government  organization  in 
light  of  the  proliferation  of  taxing 
districts;  and  (3)  liberalize  the  taxing 
powers  of  municipal  government.   An 
appendix  reports  on  an  attempt  to  utilize 
multiple  correlation  analysis  to  study 
the  relationship  among  various  external 
conditions  and  the  levels  of  expenditure 
of  municipalities,  such  as  population  and 
median  value  of  owner-occupied  homes.   (BWS) 


219.   COST  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE 


(a)  N.  G.  P.  Krausz.   (b)  Completed. 
Publications  to  date  include:   N.  G. 
P.  Krausz,  "Discussion  of  Financing 
Local  Public  Services,"  Proceedings 
of  Seminar,  North  Central  Land 
Economics  Research  Committee, 
Kansas  Agricultural  Station,  p.  80- 
82.   (c)  University  of  Illinois, 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
(d)  None. 
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Problem.   Study  the  problem  of  the  serious 
revenue  deficiencies  which  exist  at  local 
levels  of  government  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  their  alleviation. 

Findings.   Rural  government  finance  has  been 
characterized  by  relatively  little  change 
and  the  property  tax  remains  the  primary 
source  of  revenue.   It  still  appears  to 
be  the  only  major  tax  that  can  be  effec- 
tively administered  at  the  local  level 
because  real  property  stays  in  place  and 
because  the  lien  process  for  enforcement 
has  been  responsible  for  a  95  to  100 
percent  collection. 

The  best  possibilities  for  supplementing 
the  property  tax  are:  (1)  increase  grants 
and  shared  revenue,  and  (2)  new  fees  and 
charges  for  services  performed  in  rural 
areas.   Taxes  based  only  on  net  wealth  or 
land  value  would  lead  to  serious  distortions 
in  the  rural  areas.   (CLS ) 


Resources,  and  Economic  Development, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Based  on  the  proceedings  of  a 
1964  symposium  sponsored  by  the  Committee 
on  Taxation,  Resources  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment, this  publication  discusses  the 
taxation  of  rent  from  extractive  natural 
resources.   The  papers  which  comprise  this 
book  are  divided  into  three  sections: 
theory,  in  which  a  basic  conceptual  frame- 
work is  developed;  institutions,  which 
deals  with  the  effect  of  different  tenure 
systems  on  economic  use  and  the  relation- 
ship of  resource  tenure  and  taxation  to 
competition;  and  policy,  which  draws  on 
the  first  two  parts  to  suggest  tax  and 
tenure  policies  best  calculated  to  optimize 
the  timing  of  use  of  known  resources  and 
of  exploration  for  replacements.   (ML) 


•  POLICE  POWER 


220.   PROPERTY  TAXATION  U.S.A. 


(a)  Richard  W.  Lindholm.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  Committee  on 
Taxation,  Resources  and  Economic 
Development,  574  A  Bolton  Hall, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201,  1968,  312  pp. 
$7.95  per  copy.   (c)  Committee  on 
Taxation,  Resources  and  Economic 
Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  is  based  on  the 
proceedings  of  a  symposium  sponsored  by 
the  Committee  on  Taxation,  Resources  and 
Economic  Development,  1965.   It  consists 
of  a  series  of  papers  which  consider  old 
and  new  economic  theories  and  administra- 
tive procedures  of  property  taxation.   The 
papers  include  suggestions  for  reform  and 
improvement  of  the  property  tax  to  meet 
current  demands.   (ML) 


221.   EXTRACTIVE  RESOURCES  AND  TAXATION 


222.   PROBLEMS  OF  ZONING  AND  LAND-USE 
REGULATION 


(a)  Mason  Gaffney.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
by  the  Committee  on  Taxation,  Re- 
sources and  Economic  Development, 
574  A  Bolton  Hall,  University  of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  53201,  1968,  416  pp.  $8.00 
per  copy.   (c)  Committee  on  Taxation, 


(a)  Dennis  O'Harrow,  John  H.  Noble, 
Richard  Counts,  and  others.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title,  as  Research  Report  #2 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems,  Washington,  D.  C,  1968, 
80  pp.  Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials 
prepared  as  background  material 
for  the  National  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  problems  of  land-use 
control,  focusing  on  both  the  problems 
that  have  made  government  controls  necessary, 
and  the  problems  that  have  arisen  from  the 
application  of  government  controls. 

The  study  considers  future  urban  land  needs; 
various  goals  that  are  in  conflict;  fiscal 
policy  and  land  use;  and  federal  involvement. 
The  main  portion  of  the  study  is  devoted  to 
problems  of  land-use  controls  (making  the 
best  use  of  land,  the  efficiency  of  regu- 
lation, problems  of  intra-  and  intergovern- 
mental relations  in  land-use  regulation, 
and  limitations  on  the  objectives  and 
methods  of  land-use  regulation).   Some 
80  experts  were  consulted  during  the  report's 
preparation.   Excerpts  from  papers  by  28 
of  them  are  included  in  appropriate  sections. 
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Findings .   Analysis  of  land-use  regulations 
and  objectives  reveals  a  number  of  goal 
conflicts:   (1)  Regional  versus  Local. 
Action  by  a  local  government  is  sometimes 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  region; 
action  by  a  senior  government,  such  as 
county  or  state,  sometimes  creates  unusual 
hardship  in  a  particular  community.   (2) 
Public  Interest  versus  Private  Rights.   All 
land-use  regulations  infringe  on  private 
property  rights  by  taking  away  a  landowner's 
freedom  to  do  with  his  property  as  he 
pleases.   (3)  Conservation  versus  Change. 
Technological  change  and  population  pres- 
sures are  creating  a  demand  for  change, 
which  is  resisted  by  citizens  who  desire 
to,  and  have  a  right  to,  preserve  and 
protect  their  own  property.   (4)  Quality 
versus  Quantity.   This  relates  primarily 
to  construction  of  housing.   There  is  a 
need  for  low-  and  moderate-cost  housing. 
Developers  are  anxious  to  provide  it. 
However,  local  governing  bodies  are  reticent 
to  lower  or  change  building  standards.   (5) 
Identify  versus  Diffusion.   This  includes 
the  desire  of  some  communities  to  maintain 
their  white  identity  by  excluding  Negroes; 
the  struggle  of  a  minority  group  to  main- 
tain its  identity  against  urban  redevel- 
opment projects  that  require  mass  reloca- 
t  ion. 

The  study  recommends  four  major  problem 
areas  to  which  federal  efforts  should  be 
directed:   (1)  Regional  Problems  in  Land- 
Use  Regulation.   Zoning  and  subdivision 
control  problems  are  only  part  of  the 
larger  metropolitan  problem,  but  some 
improvements  in  land-use  regulation  are 
possible.   (2)  Local  Financial  Problems. 
Fiscal  zoning  can  be  eliminated  only  by 
eliminating  the  maladjustments  in  tax  and 
assessment  policies  that  create  local 
financial  problems,  and  not  by  any  changes 
in  land-use  regulatory  ordinances.   (3) 
Technical  and  Procedural  Problems.   These 
are  the  result  of  insufficient  knowledge, 
funds,  manpower,  and  legal  authority.  The 
increasing  technical  complexity  of  land- 
use  regulation  has  not  been  met  with 
changes  in  the  method  of  administering  the 
regulations.   Administration  is  still  pri- 
marily in  the  hands  of  lay  bodies  which 
are  not  equipped  to  take  full  advantage 
of  new  techniques.   Researchers  also  point 
to  a  shortage  of  trained  professionals 
and  technicians  in  the  area  of  land-use 
regulation  and  to  the  inadequacy  of  zoning 
and  subdivision  ordinances  which  are  based 
on  lot-by-lot  construction  with  few  pro- 


visions for  multiple  lot  development.   (4) 
Techniques  to  Guide  Urban  Growth.   The 
magnitude  of  urban  growth  for  the  future 
indicates  the  need  for  much  bolder  methods 
of  government  participation  in  urban  de- 
velopment and  new  techniques  for  land-use 
regulation.   (BWS) 


223.   SURVEY  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
CONSTRUCTION  CODES  IN  SELECTED 
METROPOLITAN  AREAS 

(a)  Lawrence  A.  Williams,  Eddie  M. 
Young,  and  Michael  A.  Fischetti. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  National  League 

of  Cities,  1612  K  St.,  N.  W. ,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  20006,  125  pp.  $8.75  per 
copy.   (c)  National  League  of  Cities, 
under  sponsorship  of  and  as  background 
material  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  the  adoption  and  adminis- 
tration of  construction  codes  in  the  San 
Francisco,  Houston,  New  York,  and  Detroit 
metropolitan  areas.   Specifically,  the 
project  undertakes  to:   (1)  examine  the 
manner  in  which  local  building,  electrical, 
and  plumbing  codes  are  adopted;  (2)  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  the  various  na- 
tional codes  serve  as  a  basis  for  local 
codes;  (3)  determine,  insofar  as  possible, 
the  impact  of  special  interest  groups  upon 
the  preparation  and  adoption  of  the  various 
codes,  upon  review  and  appeal  procedures, 
and  upon  the  selection  and  licensing  of 
inspectors  and  building  trades  personnel; 
(4)  examine  code  provisions  for  flexibility 
with  respect  to  acceptable  materials  and 
construction  standards;  (5)  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  administrative,  quasi- 
judicial,  and  judicial  appeal  provisions, 
procedures,  and  practices  for  review  of 
inspectors'  and  plan  examiners'  decisions; 
(6)  examine  employment  procedures,  job 
specifications,  and  training  programs  for 
municipal  building,  electrical,  and  plumbing 
inspectors;  and  (7)  examine  the  licensing 
procedures  for  building  trades  personnel. 
(LAW) 
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224.   JUNKYARDS,  GERANIUMS  AND  JURISPRU- 
DENCE: AESTHETICS  AND  THE  LAW 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  American  Bar  Association, 
1155  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
60637,  1967,  346  pp.  $5.00  per  copy. 
(c)  American  Bar  Association.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.  This  publication  is  the  proceedings 
of  a  two-day  national  institute,  section 
of  local  government  law,  held  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  contains 
information  about  and  suggestions  for 
improving  environmental  aesthetics  through 
legal  processes  such  as  billboard  control 
legislation  and  preservation  of  open  space 
by  the  use  of  private  property  rights. 
Trends  in  public  regulation  of  aesthetics 
are  documented  by  more  than  a  score  of 
papers,  authored  by  leaders  in  the  field 
of  scenic  preservation.   Appendices  include 
a  19-page  topical  bibliography,  a  summary 
of  federal  beauty  and  conservation  programs, 
and  forms  for  obtaining  scenic  easements. 
(RC) 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 


225.   THE  STATES  AND  URBAN  PROBLEMS 

(a)  Michael  J.  Herbert,  Jonathan  P. 
Weiss,  Bowman  Cutler,  Michael  J. 
Haroz,  and  Peter  V.  Woodward.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  National  Governor's 
Conference,  1735  De  Sales  St.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036,  October, 
1967,  199  pp.   Copies  of  the  full 
report  are  available  from  Paul 
Ylvisaker,  Commissioner  of  Community 
Affairs,  State  Capitol,  Trenton,  N. 
J.  08600.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  National  Governor's  Conference, 
Committee  on  State-Urban  Relations. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  state  and  federal  action 
in  four  problem  areas—employment ,  housing 
and  urban  development,  transportation, 
crime  control,  and  law  enforcement  —  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  state  action 
in  each  of  these  areas,  as  well  as  in  the 
general  field  of  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions . 


Method.   The  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
State-Urban  Relations  was  assisted  by  a 
working  committee  of  governors  and  state 
officials,  and  by  experts  in  various  fields 
from  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  the  National  Governor's 
Conference  staff,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  various  univer- 
s  ities . 

Findings.   Some  85  recommendations  are  made 
in  the  full  report,  including  among  others, 
the  following.   In  the  area  of  employment, 
(1)  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  should  be  expanded;  and  (2)  there  should 
be  further  development  of  Cooperative  Area 
Manpower  Planning  Systems,  tailored  to  the 
particular  needs  of  the  several  states 
and  reflecting  on-going  state  efforts. 
In  the  area  of  housing  and  urban  development, 
(1)  state  standards  for  urban  renewal  and 
other  relocation  actions  should  be  devel- 
oped; (2)  state  agencies  should  be  estab- 
lished to  finance  construction  loans  for 
urban  housing;  (3)  states  should  finance 
one-half  of  the  non-federal  share  in  urban 
renewal  programs;  (4)  there  should  be  tax 
incentives  and  credit  opportunities  for 
private  development  in  urban  renewal  areas; 
and  (5)  states  should  develop  regional 
land-use  plans,  as  well  as  machinery  for 
reviewing  contested  local  zoning  decisions. 
In  the  area  of  transportation,  (1)  the 
federal  government  should  revise  its  formula 
for  state  highway  assistance  in  order  to 
place  more  emphasis  on  urban  highways  and 
roads  (see  also,  this  issue,  15:2-168); 
and  (2)  increased  federal  aid  should  be 
made  available  for  mass  transit  systems. 
In  the  area  of  crime  control  and  law  en- 
forcement, (1)  the  states  should  take  a 
more  active  role  in  local  law  enforcement 
officer  recruitment  and  training;  and  (2) 
state  legislation  should  be  enacted  permit- 
ting regionalization  of  police  services. 

Recommendations  are  also  made  regarding 
state  administrative  machinery,  and  inter- 
governmental relations  in  general.   With 
respect  to  state  administrative  needs, 
(1)  governors  should  be  given  more  power  to 
govern,  so  that  their  powers  are  commensurate 
with  their  executive  responsibilities;  (2) 
the  states  should  establish  administrative 
bodies  to  coordinate  federal  and  state 
urban  grant  functions,  to  coordinate  other 
state  agencies  working  with  urban  problems, 
and  to  act  in  a  liaison  capacity  between 
the  localities  on  the  one  hand  and  state  or 
federal  agencies  on  the  other;  (3)  in  regard 
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to  metropolitan  areas,  local  governments 
should  be  given  greater  flexibility  in  the 
application  of  property  tax  powers  and  in 
borrowing  and  investing  authority;  annex- 
ation requirements  should  be  relaxed;  and 
more  modern  forms  of  government  should  be 
made  available  to  them  under  state  law. 
The  states  are  also  urged  (4)  to  take  more 
responsibility,  along  with  the  federal 
government,  for  certain  poverty  related 
functions,  particularly  welfare  and  public 
health;  (5)  to  re-examine  the  existing 
system  of  grants  and  shared  taxes  which 
aggravate  inequalities  of  resources  among 
urban  areas;  and  (6)  to  consider  allowing 
local  governments  flexibility  to  levy  non- 
property  taxes  for  more  adequate  revenue. 
Finally,  with  respect  to  intergovernmental 
relations  generally,  reform  of  federal 
fiscal  and  financial  arrangements  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  categorical  grants 
offered,  and  establishing  a  system  of 
more  comprehensive  grants  which  would  leave 
more  flexibility  to  the  states,  is  urged. 
(SK  and  BWS) 


226.   STATE  LEGISLATIVE  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION  ON  URBAN  PROBLEMS  IN  1967 

(a)  Carl  Stenberg.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20575,  April,  1968,  17  pp.  + 
appendices,  mimeo.   Single  copies, 
no  charge.   (c)  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  is  a  survey  of  cur- 
rent information  concerning  the  rapidly 
changing  area  of  state-local  relations. 
It  contains  no  new  suggestions  of  a  policy 
character,  and  has  been  issued  strictly 
as  an  informational  and  reference  document. 
The  report  classifies  state  action  taken 
last  year  to  meet  urban  problems  according 
to  four  broad  categories:   (1)  unshackling 
local  government;  (2)  developing  closer 
working  relationships  between  the  states 
and  their  local  governments;  (3)  solving 
metropolitan  and  regional  problems;  and 
(4)  providing  direct  and  substantial  state 
financial  assistance  to  localities.   The 
report  summarizes  major  state  efforts  in 
these  fields  and  assesses  their  significance 
in  terms  of  certain  evolving  trends  in 
state-local  relations.   (ML) 


227.   THE  MAYOR  AND  FEDERAL  AID 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  U.  S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
1707  H  St.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20006,  1968,  75  pp.   Single  copies 
available  on  request.   (c)  I'.  S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  methods  of  making  more 
effective  use  of  federal  aids.   This 
handbook  is  based  upon  a  series  of  seminars 
conducted  by  the  Conference  in  1967  for 
mayors'  assistants  responsible  for  federal 
aid  coordination  and  liaison.   It  analyzes 
issues  and  questions  which  were  raised  by 
the  seminar  participants  in  light  of  the 
changing  requirements  being  placed  on  all 
levels  of  government  by  emerging  urban  needs 
and  increased  citizen  demands.   These  issues 
include  new  local  approaches  to  problem 
solving,  integration  of  local  resources 
with  federal  aid  programs,  and  reorganization 
for  more  effective  local  government. 

Findings.   The  major  result  of  the  seminars 
was  to  establish  clearly  the  need  for 
more  effective  intergovernmental  cooperation. 
Local  and  federal  agencies  need  to  under- 
stand their  respective  roles  in  joint  ex- 
penditures of  public  funds.   Cities  require 
improved  administrative  and  management 
organization  for  both  long-range  program 
development  and  day-to-day  coordination. 
At  the  federal  level,  the  handbook  cites 
the  need  to  simplify  procedures,  to  con- 
solidate grant-making  authority,  and  to 
coordinate  the  decentralized  administration 
of  federal  grant  programs.   (ML) 


228.   REGIONAL  REVIEW 

The  Regional  Review  is  a  new  quarterly 
publication  initiated  in  September-October, 
1968.   It  is  intended  to  provide  an  author- 
itative information  source  to  those  inter- 
ested in  governmental  affairs  taking  place 
on  a  multi- jurisdictional  (areawide)  basis. 
Regional  Review  will  report  on,  and  bring 
into  perspective,  local,  state,  national, 
and  international  events  and  trends  which 
are  significant  in  both  metropolitan  and 
non-metropolitan  regional  affairs.   Further 
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information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Nation- 
al Service  to  Regional  Councils,  1700  K 
St.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006.   (ML) 


229.   FEDERAL  AIDS  TO  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

This  is  a  subscription  service,  operated 
by  the  National  League  of  Cities,  designed 
to  assist  local  and  state  officials  and 
others  in  planning  the  future  growth  and 
development  of  communities.   It  offers  the 
following  features:   (1)  A  basic  manual 
which  provides  comprehensive  coverage  of 
over  100  types  of  federal  assistance 
availabe  to  communities  of  all  sizes.   It 
tells  who  may  apply,  where  to  apply,  funds 
available,  and  the  legal  basis  for  each 
program.   Emphasis  is  placed  on  changes 
in  administrative  procedures,  application 
priorities,  evaluation  criteria,  and 
average  application  processing  time.  (2) 
An  updating  service  on  a  quarterly  basis. 
(3)  A  Federal  Aids  Bulletin  to  keep  sub- 
scribers informed  of  new  rules  and  policies 
and  impending  application  deadlines.   (4) 
An  inquiry  service  to  which  subscribers 
can  send  questions  about  specific  federal 
assistance  programs.   Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  Federal  Aids  Service, 
National  League  of  Cities,  1612  K  St., 
N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006.   (ML) 


Brief  Mention 


NEW  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  AND 
INFORMATION  SERVICES 


230.   RESEARCH  PROGRAM  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
GOVERNORS  *  CONFERENCE 


During  its  sixty-year  history,  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  has  had  as  a  contin- 
uing concern  strengthening  the  federal 
system.   Recent  steps  taken  to  enable  the 
Conference  to  participate  more  intensively 
in  the  federal-state  partnership  will  be  of 
interest  to  Digest  readers,  particularly 
because  of  the  expanded  research  program 
which  is  playing  a  central  role  in  the 
effort. 

First  established  in  1908,  in  response  to 
a  call  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
NGC  is  presently  composed  of  the  fifty  state 


governors,  and  the  governors  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa.   It  cooperates  closely 
with  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
and  since  1938  the  Council's  Executive 
Director  has  also  served  as  NGC's 
Secretary-Treasurer.   A  principal  feature 
of  the  organization  has  been  annual  meetings 
at  which  the  governors  discuss  a  variety 
of  problems  of  mutual  interest. 

The  recent  trend  toward  increased  research 
and  more  intensive  participation  in  the 
federal-state  partnership  began  with  a 
Special  NGC  Meeting  in  December,  1966, 
when  the  governors  decided  to  open  an 
Office  of  Federal-State  Relations  in  the 
nation's  capital.   The  Washington  Office 
opened  in  March,  1967.   Its  primary 
mission:   to  keep  the  governors  informed 
of  developments  with  federal-state 
implications  as  they  arise. 

During  the  year,  Conference  Committees 
studied  state-urban  problems,  constitu- 
tional revision,  revenue  and  taxation, 
governmental  labor  relations,  state 
planning,  the  National  Guard,  and  regional 
and  interstate  cooperation.   A  special 
task  force  study  of  civil  disorders 
called  for  a  commitment  on  the  part  of 
every  governor  to  eliminate  the  cause  of 
the  riots.   Four  of  the  studies  received 
foundation  support.   Two  of  them  have 
been  abstracted  in  the  Digest,  the  first 
being  Call  and  Commitment:   Action  to 
Alleviate  Civil  Disorder  and  Eliminate 
Social  and  Economic  Injustice  (15:1-104) 
and  the  second,  The  States  and  Urban 
Problems  (this  issue,  15:2-225). 

At  their  59th  Annual  Meeting,  in  October, 
1967,  the  governors  restructured  the 
Conference  to  permit  greater  in-depth 
subject-by-subject  consideration  of  the 
entire  range  of  issues  bearing  on  federal- 
state  relations.   The  reorganization 
divided  the  Conference  into  eleven  subject- 
matter  committees:   Constitutional  Re- 
vision and  General  Government  Organization; 
Education;  Health  and  Welfare;  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice;  Manpower 
and  Labor  Relations;  National  Guard, 
Civil  Defense  and  Natural  Disasters; 
Regional  and  Interstate  Cooperation; 
Revenue  and  Taxation;  State  Planning; 
State-Urban  Relations;  and  Transportation. 
The  chairman  of  each  committee  is  a 
member  of  the  Federal-State  Relations 
Committee.   They  also  decided,  for  the 
first  time,  to  hold  a  mid-year  meeting 
in  1968,  in  Washington  early  in  the 
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Congressional  session,  to  consider  pending 
federal  legislation  that  has  an  impact  on 
the  states.   The  meeting  was  held  February  28- 
March  1.   Some  45  recommendations  were 
adopted  at  this  meeting,  on  a  wide  variety 
of  topics,  including  problems  of  the  cities, 
crime,  health  and  welfare,  education,  man- 
power and  labor  relations,  transportation, 
natural  resources,  the  National  Guard, 
planning,  and  fiscal  federalism.   Proceedings 
of  the  meeting  have  been  published  under 
the  title  Summary  of  the  Mid-Year  Meeting  on 
Federal-State  Relations,  February  28-March  1, 
1968. 

The  60th  Annual  Conference  was  held  July  20-24. 
1968  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.   By  this  time, 
many  of  the  committees  appointed  at  the  1967 
Conference  had  been  able  to  develop  reports, 
and  consideration  of  these  reports  consti- 
tuted the  principal  business  of  the  gathering. 
Because  of  their  potential  interest  to  our 
readers,  some  of  these  reports  will  be 
abstracted  in  future  issues  of  the  Digest . 

Further  information  about  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  may  be  obtained  from 
its  headquarters,  1313  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago, 
111.  60637,  or  from  its  Office  of  Federal- 
State  Relations,  1735  DeSales  St.,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036.   (SK) 


231.   CITIZENS  CONFERENCE  ON  STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  national  organi- 
zation dedicated  exclusively  to  the  improve- 
ment of  state  legislatures,  leaders  from 
business,  education,  labor,  agriculture, 
and  other  fields  joined  in  1965  to  form  the 
Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legislatures. 
The  Conference  is  a  non-partisan,  tax-exempt, 
not-for-profit  organization  supported  by 
grants  from  private  foundations  and  from 
business  and  labor. 

The  Citizens  Conference  is  part  of  a  current 
national  movement  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  state  governments.   It  maintains  a 
close  working  relationship  with  national 
associations  of  legislators,  legislative 
staffs,  university  research  projects,  and 
civic  organizations  concerned  with  legis- 
lative improvement. 

The  Conference  encourages,  supports,  and 
assists  state  citizen  committees  and  legis- 
lative committees  in  studies  which  recommend 
changes  and  improvements  in  their  state 
legislatures.   In  the  organization  of 
state  study  committees,  the  Conference 


advises  that  they  be  non-  ..idely 

representative  of  the  citizens  of  the 
state,  and  that  they  maintain  liaison  w. 
legislators.   In  the  study  phas< 
mittee  operations,  the  Conference  furni-v 
information  on  state  legislatures  and  1' 
islative  improvement  efforts  in  the 
states.   Where  technical  assistance  and 
special  research  is  needed  by  a  state 
committee,  advice  and  assistance  are  fur- 
nished.  Consultation  sessions  among 
leaders  of  state  committees  with  compara- 
ble problems  are  arranged  by  the  Conference. 
The  public  education  efforts  of  state 
study  committees  are  assisted  through 
speakers,  special  programs,  and  publicity 
techniques . 

A  recently  published  survey  by  CCSL 
(State  Commissions  ConductinR  Studies  of 
Legislative  Improvement)  reports  that  most 
of  the  current  activity  stems  from  formal 
action  by  legislatures  during  the  1967 
regular  sessions,  although,  Illinois, 
Maryland,  Montana,  and  Utah  made  compre- 
hensive studies  in  1966  and  commission 
activity  in  these  states  still  is 
continuing.   The  legislatures  of  Illinois 
and  Montana  formally  extended  their 
commissions  for  an  additional  biennium. 
The  Utah  legislature  passed  annual  sessions 
and  legislative  pay  amendments  which  prompted 
follow-through  commission  activity  to  support 
the  amendments  in  a  referendum.   The 
Maryland  legislature  is  continuing  its 
consideration  of  commission  recommendations. 

In  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  West  Virginia,  the 
new  commissions  were  created  by  their  legis- 
latures during  the  1967  sessions.   Commissions 
in  Hawaii  and  Iowa  were  created  by  interim 
legislative  activity.   Kentucky  and 
Minnesota  studies  developed  independent 
of  formal  action  by  the  legislatures. 

Commissions  to  study  legislative  improve- 
ment have  been  proposed  in  four  additional 
states:   Connecticut,  Georgia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Virginia.   It  is  anticipated  that 
these  commissions  will  be  organized  in  the 
near  future. 

Further  information  on  CCSL  may  be  obtained 
from  Larry  Margolis,  Executive  Director, 
at  4722  Broadway  Bldg. ,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64112.   (CK) 
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232.   URBAN  SYSTEMS  LABORATORY 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Urban  Systems  Laboratory  is  an  Institute- 
wide  interdepartmental  laboratory  for 
research  in  the  area  of  urban  systems. 
USL  is  organized  and  operated  as  a  federation 
of  research  groups  in  the  various  depart- 
ments and  schools  having  faculty  and  student 
interests  and  activities  in  urban  problem- 
solving.   The  research  focus  is  the  appli- 
cation of  advanced  methodologies  and  tech- 
nologies to  the  planning,  design,  construction, 
operation,  and  management  of  the  facilities 
and  services  required  for  urban  living  and 
development.   This  includes  urban  trans- 
portation, housing,  health,  communications, 
education,  and  environmental  quality  control. 

USL  was  initiated  early  in  1968  with  initial 
funding  provided  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 
The  basic  objectives  are  to:   (1)  develop 
environment,  framework,  and  mechanism  for 
helping  the  individual  faculty  member  and 
his  students  pursue  their  interests  in 
urban  systems  research;  (2)  strengthen  the 
urban  systems  research  efforts  and  activities 
of  the  participating  departments  and  schools, 
building  upon  on-going  activities;   (3) 
facilitate  a  convergence  of  individual, 
group,  and  departmental  interests  in  urban 
systems  through  coordination  and  support 
of  joint  and  interdisciplinary  efforts; 
(4)  provide  special  research  resources, 
capabilities,  and  services  that  will 
assist  individuals  and  groups  active  in 
urban  systems  research,  such  as  computer 
and  information  resources;  (5)  promote 
the  development  of  linkages  and  inter- 
actions with  urban  action  organizations 
active  in  applying  the  results  of  urban 
systems  research  to  urban  practice. 

The  Institute  hopes  to  be  able  to  undertake 
large-scale  urban  systems  research  efforts 
by  1970.   Further  information  on  the 
Laboratory  may  be  obtained  from  Frank  S. 
Jones,  its  Executive  Director,  or  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02139.   (FSJ) 


233.   CENTER  FOR  URBAN  ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDIES 

The  Center  for  Urban  Environmental  Studies 
was  established  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Brooklyn  in  1967  to  coordinate  and 


expand  the  Institute's  programs  of  research 
and  instruction  related  to  the  interaction 
between  man  and  his  environment.  It 
serves  as  a  focal  point  for  the  development 
and  expansion  of  interdisciplinary  research 
and  curricula  related  to  the  urban  environ- 
ment . 

Current  research  programs  are  underway  in 
such  areas  as  transportation,  air  and 
water  pollution  control,  solid  and  liquid 
waste  treatment,  water  resources,  storm 
drainage  and  flood  control,  building 
construction,  life  sciences,  biomedical 
engineering  and  delivery  of  health  services, 
urban  planning,  public  administration,  and 
social  problems  of  the  urban  area.   Related 
curricula  include  these  interdisciplinary 
programs  as  well  as  system  science,  sanitary 
engineering,  and  language  and  communications. 

Specially  developed  short  courses,  symposia, 
and  seminars  are  offered,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Institute's  Office  of  Special 
Programs . 

For  further  information,  contact  John  G. 
Duba,  Director,  Center  for  Urban  Environ- 
mental Studies,  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn,  333  Jay  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
11201.   (CK) 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


234.   CATALOG  OF  FEDERAL  DOMESTIC 
ASSISTANCE 


A  Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance 
which  describes  all  federal  domestic 
assistance  programs  and  activities  will 
now  be  issued  annually  for  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.   It  will  be  the 
only  comprehensive,  government-wide  docu- 
ment of  its  type.   The  OEO's  Catalog  of 
Federal  Assistance  Programs,  which  is  well 
known  and  much  used  (See  14:2-313),  will 
serve  as  the  starting  point  for  its 
development. 

The  catalog's  primary  purpose  is  to  assist 
potential  users  and  beneficiaries  in 
identifying  the  types  of  federal  assistance 
available,  and  determining  eligibility 
requirements  for  particular  assistance 
sought.   It  will  also  provide  guidance  on 
how  to  apply  for  specific  types  of  assist- 
ance.  It  should  serve,  too,  as  a  reference 
for  federal  program  managers  and  for  others 
concerned  with  intergovernmental  programs. 
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The  Laaue  date  will  ordinarily 

ill,  ,  ,i  I , 'iid.ii-  y<'.i  i  so  i  ha  i     I  t  may  rel 
Congreaa Lona I  act! on  on  Legialal  I  n    and 
appropriation  matters.   The  Eirat  issue 
scheduled  Eoi  Late  L968  or  early  L96  . 
Further  informal  Lon  Ls  g  tven  Ln  Ciri 
No.  A-89,  issued  by  the  LI.  S.      iu  of 
the  Budget  on  August  23,  1968.   The  mailing 
addrea8  of  the  Bureau  is  Washington,  D.  C. 
20503.   (CK) 


2  35.   AN  INVENTORY  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  CON( 
WITH  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMK 


A  bibliography  prepared  for  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Research. 
Committee  Print,  90th  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402,  September 
23,  1968,  204  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 

Prepared  by  the  Science  Policy  Research 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  at  the  request  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Research, 
this  bibliography--the  third  in  a  series- 
is  a  systematically  documented  reference 
work  listing  some  605  congressional  hearings, 
reports,  documents,  and  public  laws 
emanating  from  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress.   It  is  of  particular  interest 
to  Digest  readers  because  of  the  extent  to 
which  their  concerns  have,  in  recent  years, 
also  become  matters  of  Congressional  concern. 
Some  indication  of  the  extent  of  this 
mutuality  of  interest  may  be  gathered  from 
the  eighteen  major  categories  under  which 
these  documents  are  cross-referenced. 
They  are:   (1)  agriculture;  (2)  atomic 
energy;  (3)  communications;  (4)  congressional 
activity;  (5)  economic  development;  (6) 
education;  (7)  energy;  (8)  environmental 
quality;  (9)  foreign  affairs;  (10)  health 
and  safety;  (11)  law  enforcement  and 
justice;  (12)  national  security;  (13) 
natural  resources;  (14)  organization, 
administration,  and  management;  (15)  re- 
sources for  research  and  management; 
(16)  space;  (17)  transportation;  and 
(18)  urban  affairs.   (SK) 


236.   URBAN-RELATED  THESAURI 


One  of  the  products  in  the  development  of 
recent  automated  bibliographic  retrieval 
systems  has  been  the  compilation  of 
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a  control  1  <-  I  -  - 

of  documents  and 
Language  of  questions"  in         'ion 
in  information  i      al  systi 

Three  such  recently  published  urban-related 

(1)  Project  Urbandoc,  Urbane  s , 
Field  Test  Edition,  May,  1967.   Graduate 
Studies  Center,  City  University  of 

York,  33  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York,   .   .     36. 
This  is  an  Urban  Renewal  (314)  Demonstration 
project  supported,  in  part,  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Price  not  indicated. 

(2)  Urban  Thesaurus:   A  Vocabulary  for 
Indexing  and  Retrieving  Urban  Literature, 
compiled  by  John  E.  Rickert,  Center  for 
Urban  Regionalism,  Kent  State  University, 
Kent,  Ohio.   This  thesaurus  was  developed 
as  a  part  of  an  Urban  Planning  701  (b) 
grant  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.   Price  not  indicated. 

(3)  Thesaurus  of  ERIC  Descriptors,  First 
Edition,  December,  1967,  and  Supplement 

.  1,  March,  1968,  compiled  by  the  Edu- 
cational Resources  Information  Center, 
Bureau  of  Research,  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation.  Available  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402,  Catalog 
No.  FS5.212:  12031  and  12031-1.   Price  not 
indicated. 

The  first  two  thesauri  were  designed  to 
be  used  within  bibliographic  systems  covering 
the  related  fields  of  urban  planning,  urban 
renewal,  and  housing.   The  Thesaurus  of  ERIC 
Descriptors  is  the  standardized  vocabulary 
used  by  ERIC  which  is  a  national  information 
system  for  the  dissemination  of  educational 
research  results,  research  related  materials, 
and  other  resource  information  that  can  be 
used  in  developing  more  effective  educa- 
tional programs.   Through  a  network  of 
specialized  centers  or  clearinghouses 
(eighteen  currently  in  operation),  each  of 
which  is  responsible  for  a  particular 
educational  area,  the  information  is 
monitored,  acquired,  evaluated,  abstracted, 
indexed,  and  listed  in  ERIC  reference 
products . 

While  these  thesauri  are  most  effectively 
used  within  the  operation  of  the  specific 
automated  bibliographic  systems  for  which 
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they  were  designed,  they  can  also  be  of 
value  in  "manual"  systems  for  organizing 
subject  files  in  libraries,  offices,  and 
personal  collections.   (GJD) 


237.   WHO'S  WHO  IN  CONSULTING 


The  Graduate  School  of  Business  and  Public 
Administration  of  Cornell  University  has 
announced  publication  of  the  first  edition 
of  Who's  Who  in  Consulting,  described  as  a 
reference  guide  to  professional  personnel 
engaged  in  consultation  for  business, 
industry,  and  government.   Compiled  under 
the  editorial  direction  of  Paul  Wasserman, 
it  contains  descriptive  biographical  de- 
tails concerning  some  4,900  individuals 
who  carry  out  consulting  assignments.   Those 
listed  are  individuals  engaged  as  principals 
and  officers  of  consulting  firms,  independent 
consultants,  and  university  scholars  who 
devote  attention  to  consulting  activity. 

This  book  brings  together  for  the  first 
time,  complete  biographical  details  about 
these  individuals.   It  is  a  sequel  to  the 
work  issued  in  1966  by  the  School,  Consul- 
tants and  Consulting  Organizations,  which 
provided  details  about  individuals  and 
firms  engaged  in  consulting.   As  in  the 
earlier  volume,  all  the  data  have  been 
compiled  from  facts  received  directly  from 
the  individuals  in  response  to  detailed 
questionnaires.   The  comprehensive  inventory 
of  information  about  the  background  and 
experience  of  the  leading  practitioners 
in  all  of  the  fields  where  consulting  work 
is  carried  out,  which  the  present  volume 
provides,  serves  to  supplement  the 
earlier  volume. 

Available  from  Publications  Section, 
Graduate  School  of  Business  and  Public 
Administration,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14850,  395  pp.   $18.00  per  copy. 
(Copies  of  Consultants  and  Consulting 
Organizations  still  available  from  the 
above  address  at  $15.00  per  copy.)   (CK) 


238.   ENVIRONMENTAL  SOCIAL  SCIENTISTS: 
AN  ANNOTATED  LIST 


The  directory  is  a  partial  listing  of 
social  scientists  currently  engaged  in 
research  on  problems  related  to  the  quality 
of  the  environment.   Their  publications 
and  selected  current  research  are  also 
noted.   The  List  is  limited  primarily  to 
persons  who  are  inquiring  into  the  social 
aspects  of  such  topics  as:   (1)  air,  water, 
and  land  pollution;  (2)  outdoor  recreation 
and  scenic  resources;  (3)  population 
pressures  on  living  space;  (4)  urban  blight; 

(5)  esthetic  features  of  urban  areas; 

(6)  prediction  and  modification  of 
natural  phenomena,  such  as  weather  or 
climate,  floods,  fire,  atmospheric  CO  , 
and  selected  ecological  subsystems;  and 

(7)  selected  anthropological  work  on 
adaptations  by  certain  societies  to 
unusual  environmental  conditions. 

For  further  information,  write  to  Environ- 
mental Social  Sciences  Program,  Institute 
for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63130.   (CK) 


This  48-page  directory  was  compiled  by 
J.  Ochs,  H.  J.  Barnett,  and  G.  Ault  of  the 
Institute  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies, 
Washington  University.   No  price  indicated, 


239.   URBAN  &  REGIONAL  REFERENCES  (CANADA) 

The  Canadian  Council  on  Urban  and  Regional 
Research  has  now  published  the  latest 
collection  in  its  continuing  series, 
Urban  &  Regional  REFERENCES. 

This  is  its  1967  Supplement,  which  con- 
tains listings  of  about  1,300  documents. 
The  material  is  presented  in  classified 
order,  with  both  author  and  geographical 
indexes.   Included  also  is  a  section 
covering  approximately  250  studies  in 
progress  at  this  date  pertaining  to  the 
Canadian  urban  scene.   Each  document  is 
listed  in  the  language  in  which  it  was 
received  by  the  Council. 

The  original  volume,  covering  the  years 
1945-62,  and  the  earlier  supplements  for 
1963-64,  and  for  1965-66,  are  still 
available.   Each  supplement  is  $3.00  per 
copy,  while  the  1945-62  volume  is  $6.00 
per  copy.   For  further  information, 
contact  the  Canadian  Council  on  Urban  and 
Regional  Research  (Conseil  Canadien  de 
Recherches  Urbaines  et  Regionales),  Suite 
308,  225  Metcalfe,  Ottawa  4,  Ontario, 
Canada.   (CCURR) 
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240.   DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  RESEARCH  IN 
WASHINGTON— 1968 

In  September,  1968,  the  Washington  Center 
for  Metropolitan  Studies  released  the 
Directory  of  Social  Research  in  Washington-- 
1968.   This  97-page  reference  work  contains 
descriptive  entries  for  150  organizations 
and  individuals  conducting  social  and 
related  research  on  the  Washington  area. 
It  is  aimed  at  providing  pertinent  infor- 
mation on  a  research  organization's 
character  and  staff  capability,  the  subject 
and  kind  of  research  being  conducted,  and 
the  type  of  data  each  organization  can 
supply. 

The  emphasis  of  the  Directory  is  on  research 
work  that  is  completed  or  currently  under 
way  in  such  fields  as  economics,  geography, 
history,  political  science,  psychology, 
and  sociology,  as  well  as  the  related  areas 
of  opinion  research,  systems  analysis, 
program  evaluation,  city  planning,  demo- 
graphic studies,  housing,  education,  public 
health,  and  social  welfare.   It  is  available 
from  the  Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan 
Studies,  1717  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036,  at  $3.50  per 
copy.   (WCMS) 


242.   INFORMATION  SCI). 


NEW  PERIODICALS 


Information  Sciences  is  a  new  international 
journal,  issued  quarterly,  to  provide  a 
medium  for  the  publication  of  high-quality 
papers  in  the  general  area  of  the  information 
sciences.   Fields  of  interest  include 
information  theory,  communications  theory, 
identification  of  systems,  pattern  recog- 
nition, mathematical  linguistics, 
statistical  prediction  and  filtering, 
machine  translation,  self-organizing 
systems,  adaptive  control,  and  stochastic 
processes  and  coding  theory.   Subscriptions 
are  $24.00  per  year,  plus  $1.00  for  postage. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
American  Elsevier  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 
52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 
(ML) 


243.   MAN  AND  HIS  ENVIRONMENT 

This  monthly  newsletter,  designed  to  bring 
together  ideas  in  the  behavioral  sciences 
and  in  environmental  design,  is  available 
without  charge  to  anyone  interested. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
A.  H.  Esser,  Man  and  His  Environment, 
Editorial  Offices,  Research  Center, 
Rockland  State  Hospital,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 
10962.   (ML) 


241.   TECHNOLOGICAL  FORECASTING 

International  in  scope,  this  new  quarterly 
journal  is  devoted  to  the  methodology  of 
exploratory  and  normative  forecasting  to 
encourage  applications  to  planning  in  an 
environment  of  technological  and  social 
change.   It  seeks  to  apply  the   physical, 
life,  and  behavioral  sciences  to  the  fields 
of  engineering,  medicine,  agriculture,  and 
management.   Subscriptions  are  $22.00  per 
year,  plus  $2.00  for  postage  and  handling. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
American  Elsevier  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 
52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 
(ML) 


244.   THE  REGIONAL  REVIEW 

This  semi-annual  publication  of  the 
Manitoba  Society  of  Regional  Studies  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  region  and  to 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  collected 
by  the  various  disciplines  concerned  with 
regional  science.   Areas  of  concern  include: 
town  planning,  geography,  civil  engineering, 
economics,  sociology,  history,  and  the 
various  agricultural  sciences.   Subscrip- 
tions are  $2.50  per  year.   Further  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained,  from  The  Publica- 
tion Business  Manager,  Manitoba  Society 
of  Regional  Studies,  1161  Grosvenor  Ave., 
Winnipeg  9,  Manitoba,  Canada.   (ML) 
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245.   CIVIL  RIGHTS  DIGEST 


The  U.  S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  is 
issuing  this  new  quarterly  publication  as 
part  of  its  clearinghouse  responsibilities. 
The  articles  in  the  Digest  are  offered  to 
stimulate  ideas  and  interest  in  the  various 
aspects  of  civil  rights.   It  is  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20402  at  $.35  per  copy. 
Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to: 
The  Civil  Rights  Digest,  801  19th  St.,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20425.   (ML) 


•  MISCELLANEOUS 


246.   RESEARCH  REPORTS:   JOURNAL  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  PLANNERS  (AIP) 

In  order  to  encourage  communication  among 
planners  and  social  scientists,  the  editors 
of  the  AIP  Journal  instituted  a  Research 
Reports  section  about  two  years  ago.   Re- 
searchers are  invited  to  submit  papers  on 
any  subjects  related  to  city  and  regional 
planning.   They  may  be  of  a  theoretical 
or  an  empirical  nature;  may  be  quite 
abstract  (although  the  extremes  of  mathe- 
matical presentation  should  be  avoided  if 
possible);  may  consist  of  a  simplified 
methodology  for  analysis  of  some  urban  or 
planning  problem;  or  consist  of  a  report  of 
significant  empirical  findings.   Reports 
should  be  relatively  short,  with  an 
average  of  ten  double  spaced  pages 
suggested.   The  major  criteria  are  that 
the  research  be  of  high  quality  and 
pertinent  to  city  or  regional  planning. 
A  detailed  guide  for  the  preparation  of 
manuscripts  will  be  provided  on  request. 

Manuscripts  dealing  with  political  science, 
sociology,  and  housing  should  be  submitted 
to  Langley  Keyes,  at  the  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02139.   Manuscripts  in  the  fields  of 
economics,  geography,  and  regional  science 
should  be  submitted  to  Robert  E.  Coughlin, 
at  the  Regional  Science  Research  Insti- 
tute, G.  P.  0.  Box  8776,  Philadelphia, 
Penn.  19101.   (REC) 
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I.  Physical  Environment 


•  NOISE  CONTROL 


247.   TRAFFIC  NOISE  AND  URBAN  DESIGN 
(SWEDEN) 

(a)  ^Erland  Jonsson  and  collaborators . 

(b)  Completed  and  published  as  Report 
1968:36,  by  the  National  Swedish 
Institute  for  Building  Research, 
Stockholm,  Sweden.   (c)  The  National 
Swedish  Institute  for  Building  Re- 
search and  the  National  Swedish 
Institute  of  Public  Health. 

(d)  14:2-395. 

Problem.   Examine  the  relationship  between 
exposure  to  noise  and  disturbance  by  it. 


Method, 


Field  work  was  conducted  in  two 


stages.   In  the  first,  59  residential 
areas  were  studied.   The  areas  vary  system- 
atically with  regard  to  heavy  night 
traffic,  routes,  distance  from  traffic 
routes,  size  of  locality,  type  of  building 
and  screening  (i.e.,  whether  the  noise  on 
the  traffic  route  is  prevented  from  reaching 
the  dwellings  by  intervening  buildings  or 
topography).   Areas  in  the  inner  city  and 
areas  considered  quiet  ones  were  also 
chosen.   In  each  area,  a  sample  of  8 
persons--2  men  and  2  women  in  the  age 
groups  21-45  and  46-75--was  taken. 

It  was  found  that  the  degree  of  exposure 
can  be  measured  sufficiently  accurately 
in  dB(A)  and  expressed  as  a  mean  energy 
value.   It  has  thus  been  possible  to 
construct  a  curve  of  dose  and  response 
for  exposure  to  between  50  and  70  dB(A) 
mean  energy  value  per  24  hours.   The 


material  was  studied  in  a  series  of 
multiple  regression  analyses. 

The  second  stage  was  concerned  mainly  with 
surveying  the  pattern  of  noise  in  large 
connected  groups  of  building  development. 
Five  areas  were  surveyed  in  the  Stockholm 
and  Goteborg  regions  with  50  persons 
selected  from  each  area. 

Findings .   The  most  significant  variables 
apart  from  the  mean  energy  value  were 
shown  to  be  speed,  distance,  screening, 
vegetation,  and  occurrence  of  noise  other 
than  that  made  by  traffic.   Results 
obtained  for  blocks  of  flats  were  not  as 
satisfactory  as  those  for  one-family 
dwellings,  because  of  the  more  complicated 
noise  pattern  resulting  from  design  and 
refraction.   The  effect  of  noise  other 
than  that  from  traffic  is  obvious. 
Measures  to  control  noise  should  be 
concerned  with  the  total  amount  of  ex- 
posure.  In  surveys  of  dose  and  response 
with  a  dose  of  55  dB(A)  consisting  of 
traffic  noise  alone  outside  a  house  with 
normal  window  insulation  of  24  dB(A),  20". 
of  the  persons  interviewed  said  they  were 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  noise. 

Results  of  the  second  survey  show  that 
description  of  the  noise  pattern  can  be 
based  on  traffic  and  building  development 
data.   The  significance  of  screening  and 
local  traffic  to  the  traffic  survey  is 
clear. 

Sex,  age,  and  civil  status  do  not  seem  to 
affect  the  tendency  to  be  disturbed. 

The  investigators  suggest  that  norms  for 
exposure  to  traffic  noise  be  drawn  up, 
one  for  habitable  rooms  that  can  be  used 
as  bedrooms,  and  one  for  outdoor  areas 
for  pedestrian  use  and  recreation.   (IL) 
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II.  Demography 

and  Human  Behavior 


•  URBANIZATION 


248.   THE  FUTURE  PATTERN  AND  FORMS  OF 

URBAN  SETTLEMENTS  (MULTINATIONAL) 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe,  Committee  on  Housing, 
Building  and  Planning,  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  1968,  three  volumes, 
344  pp.  +  maps  and  appendices. 
$4.50  per  set.   Available  from  the 
Sales  Section,  United  Nations  Office 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  or  may  be 
ordered  through  distributors  for 
United  Nations  publications  in  local 
currencies.   Sales  Number 
E.68.II.E./Mim.20.   (c)  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe,  Committee  on  Housing, 
Building  and  Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  is  based  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  seminar  on  "The  Future 
Pattern  and  Forms  of  Urban  Settlements," 
conducted  in  Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands, 
from  September  25,  to  October  7,  1966. 
The  main  purposes  of  the  seminar  were: 
(1)  to  review  and  analyze  the  factors  and 
processes  which  in  most  countries  influence 
a  rapid  and  perhaps  explosive  expansion  of 
urban  settlements  and  of  an  urban  way  of 
life;  (2)  to  examine  the  pattern  and 
forms  in  which  such  urbanization  can  be 
achieved  in  a  more  comprehensive  and 
balanced  way,  taking  into  account  the 
economic,  social,  and  technological  aspects; 
and,  (3)  to  formulate  certain  principles 
and  conclusions  concerning  the  pattern  and 
forms  of  new  settlements  and  their  orderly 
development. 

Findings.   The  seminar  made  it  possible  to 
define  and  classify  the  factors  influencing 
the  problem,  but  it  was  not  able  to  formu- 
late principles  or  arrive  at  specific  con- 
clusions.  The  principal  issues,  demographic, 
economic,  and  social  changes,  technological 
changes,  changes  in  public  administration, 
and  changes  in  traffic  and  transport,  were 
discussed  in  terms  of  the  impact  these 
changes  can  be  expected  to  have  on  the 
pattern  and  forms  of  urban  settlements. 


A  number  of  suggestions  were  made  for 
follow-up  work:   (1)  a  study  of  the 
interrelationship  of  physical  planning  and 
transport;  (2)  the  elaboration  of 
systematic  arrangements  for  the  exchange  of 
documentation  on  physical  planning  methods 
and  studies;  and  (3)  the  intensification 
of  fundamental  research  in  the  field  of 
physical  planning.   (ML) 


249. 


THE  SPATIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  URBAN 
POPULATIONS  (FRANCE) 


(a)  Rene  Bussiere.   (b)  In  process. 
First  findings  reported  in  "Morphologie 
urbaine,  repartition  de  la  population," 
one  of  five  reports  published  under 
the  collective  title  Recherches 
Fondamentales  1968.   Available  from 
the  Centre  de  Recherche  d'Urbanisme, 
4,  avenue  du  Recteur  Poincare", 
Paris  16e,  France.   (c)  Centre  de 
Recherche  d'Urbanisme.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Investigate  the  laws,  if  any, 
according  to  which  urban  populations  (in 
the  demographic  and  other  connotations) 
are  distributed  in  space.   (2)  Express  such 
laws  in  the  form  of  suitable  descriptive 
mathematical  models.   (3)  Evaluate  the 
closeness  of  fit  attainable  between  the 
models  and  the  phenomena  observed,  for 
cities  of  various  sizes,  in  various  social, 
cultural,  and  geographical  contexts. 
(4)  Further  study  the  parameters  of  any 
accurate  descriptive  model  so  as  to  convert 
it  into  a  true  "mechanical"  or  explicative 
model . 

In  the  construction  of  a  mechanical  model, 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  formulate  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  between  the 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  fields  surround- 
ing an  urban  center,  in  terms  of  relevant 
economic,  technological,  social,  and 
psychological  factors. 

Method.   The  actual  geographical  distribution 
of  the  residential  populations  of  several 
European  and  North  American  cities  of 
different  sizes  is  under  study,  based  on 
census  data  extending  as  far  into  the 
past  as  possible.   An  I.B.M.  program  has 
been  prepared  to  compute  the  statistical 
population  distribution  about  any  chosen 
point,  and  to  ascertain  parameter  values 
providing  the  best  fit  of  a  given  empirical 
model  to  the  observed  distribution. 
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Findings.   Preliminary  findings  indicate 
that:   (1)  The  residential  populations  of 
cities  with  a  history  of  spontaneous  growth 
ranging  in  size  from  30,000  to  7,500,000 
inhabitants  are  spatially  distributed  in 
accordance  with  Clark's  exponential  "law" 
of  densities.   Improved  methods  of 
observation,  however,  reveal  that  this 
exponential  model  is  accurate  to  a  degree 
hitherto  unsuspected.   (2)  Working 
populations  (at  the  place  of  work)  are 
distributed  according  to  the  same  model, 
with  a  comparable  degree  of  precision. 
(3)  The  urban  center  may  be  mathematically 
defined;  it  is  generally  coincident  with 
the  C.B.D.,  but  not  necessarily  with  the 
C.G.  of  the  population.   (4)  Methods  have 
been  developed  for  observing  population 
distributions  accurately;  these  methods 
suggest  the  usefulness  of  a  probabilistic 
definition  of  density.   (JC) 


250.   SOCIAL  AREA  ANALYSIS  (GREAT 
BRITAIN) 

(a)  B.  N.  Downie.   (b)  In  process. 
A  preliminary  report  is  expected  by 
late  1968.   (c)  University  of 
Birmingham,  Centre  for  Urban  and 
Regional  Studies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  study  of  social  area  analy- 
sis will  be  conducted  in  four  stages: 

(1)  Review  the  literature  relating  to  the 
concept  of  "social"  or  "natural  areas" 
and  compile  an  annotated  bibliography. 

(2)  Compare  the  results  obtained  by  using 
the  different  available  techniques  of 
constructing  social  areas  in  order  to 
evaluate  their  relative  strengths  and 
weaknesses.   (3)  Construct  and  map  a 
network  of  social  areas  for  a  larger 
part  of  the  region,  so  that  (a)  a  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  distribution  of 
social  areas  can  be  made  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  relationships  to  known 
features  of  the  region,  and  (b)  an  analysis 
can  be  made  of  the  changes  which  will  have 
taken  place  in  the  interim  period,  with 

the  object  of  trying  to  detect  and  explain 
systematic  trends.   (4)  Indicate  practical 
applications  for  this  study  in  the  fields 
of  urban  planning,  market  research,  and 
social  administration.   (ML) 


251.   TH 

(a)  P.  A.  Stone  and  '  .      arris. 

(b)  In  process.   This  is  one  of  a 
series  of  separate  but  related 
projects  which  form  a  larger,  f. 
year  study  initiated  in  late  L966. 

A  final  report  is  to  be  published  by 
Cambridge  University  Press. 
Publication  in  other  forms  expected, 
e.g.,  Regional  Studies  Vol.  1,  No.  2, 
1967.   (c)  National  Institute  of 
Economic  and  Social  Research  (London), 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Centre  for 
Environmental  Studies  (London), 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Determihe  the  relationship  between 
the  form  of  settlement  (e.g.,  eventual 
size,  shape,  land-use  relationship,  density 
and  communications)  and  the  period  and 
phasing  of  development. 

Previous  Research.   The  effect  of  various 
factors  of  settlement  form  on  capital 
costs  and  selected  items  of  revenue  and 
annual  expenditure  were  investigated  for 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment in  the  first  project  of  this  series. 

Method.   The  study  is  creating  a  series  of 
related  model  settlements.   The  construction 
of  each  is  phased  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Information  on  population  growth  and 
structure,  activities,  facilities  and 
costs  is  being  collected  from  suitable 
towns.   The  growth  of  population  and 
activities,  and  consequential  provision 
of  facilities,  capital  costs,  expenditure 
and  revenue  to  the  development  agencies 
are  being  traced  out  year  by  year,  so  that 
the  way  the  flow  of  resources  and  expendi- 
tures are  affected  by  the  form  of 
settlement,  the  rate  of  construction,  and 
phasing  of  development  can  be  explored. 
Alternatives  are  compared  through  the 
discounted  values  of  the  flows  over  the 
lives  of  the  settlements.   Accounts  are 
prepared  for  the  various  agencies  involved 
and  for  the  flow  of  funds  between  them  as 
well  as  for  the  community  as  a  whole. 
(PAS) 
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252.   PATTERNS  OF  LIVING  IN  AREAS  SUR- 
ROUNDING METROPOLITAN  REGIONS 
(GREAT  BRITAIN) 


253.   URBAN  FUNCTIONAL  STUDIES  (SWEDEN) 


(a)  R.  E.  Pahl,  A.  R.  Tod,  and  Roslyn 
Barbolet.   (b)  In  process.   Phase  I 
initiated  October,  1966;  completion 
expected  September,  1969.   Interim 
report  to  be  issued  in  early  1969  by 
the  Centre  for  Research  in  Social 
Sciences,  University  of  Kent  at 
Canterbury.   (c)  University  of  Kent 
at  Canterbury,  Centre  for  Research 
in  Social  Sciences,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  Span  (Kent)  Ltd.  and  the 
Centre  for  Environmental  Studies 
(London).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Examine  the  reasons  for  and 
consequences  of  relatively  large-scale 
residential  expansion  in  small-scale  set- 
tlements in  Kent.   The  project  is  partic- 
ularly concerned  with  the  process  by  which 
families  come  to  new  estates  of  cheap  houses 
far  from  employment  centers,  and  the 
attitudes  of  newcomers  to  this  environment. 
(2)  Investigate  housing  classes  and  the 
idea  that  physical  and  economic  constraints 
are  structured  in  a  socio-ecological  system. 

Previous  Research.   R.  E.  Pahl,  Urbs  in 
Rure:  The  Metropolitan  Fringe  in  Hertford- 
shire, London  School  of  Economics,  1965; 
Kent  County  Council,  Sample  Survey  of 
Households,  1964-1967;  and  Hampshire 
County  Council,  Village  Life  in  Hampshire, 
1966. 

Hypotheses.   (1)  That  the  immigrant  pop- 
ulation in  cheap  houses  in  small  settle- 
ments in  the  outer  metropolitan  region  is 
objectively  (economically)  and  subjectively 
constrained  by  the  operation  of  the  housing 
market  and  planning  policies;  (2)  that  a 
variety  of  distinctive  housing  situations 
produce  distinctive  housing  classes. 

Method.   (1)  Conduct  a  sample  survey  of 
400  husbands  and  wives  living  on  six  new 
estates  attached  to  small  settlements. 
(2)  Analyze  first  applicants  for  mortgages 
for  a  variety  of  housing  types  in  differ- 
ent situations  built  by  the  largest  devel- 
opers in  Kent  during  the  1960's.   (REP) 


(a)  Carl-Gunnar  Janson.   (b)  In 
process.   Several  studies  are  being 
conducted  under  this  project.   The 
present  abstract  deals  with  one 
study,  recently  published  as  Report 
1968:41  by  the  National  Swedish 
Institute  for  Building  Research, 
Linnegatan  81,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
(c)  National  Swedish  Institute  for 
Building  Research.   (d)  14:2-397 

Problem.   The  general  objective  of  the 
larger  project  of  which  this  report  forms 
a  part  is,  from  various  points  of  view 
and  on  different  levels,  to  answer  the 
question,  "In  what  ways  and  with  what  results 
do  the  physical  environment  and  human 
behavior  and  attitudes  interact?"   The 
report  listed  above  presents  the  findings 
of  an  empirical  test  of  three  different 
methods  of  data  collection:  (1)  the  diary 
method;  (2)  the  home  interview  method; 
and  (3)  the  telephone  interview  method. 

Findings.   No  important  differences  can 
be  found  among  these  methods  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  data  from  the  "best"  days, 
i.e.,  the  days  closest  to  the  interview. 
Comparing  subgroups  of  individuals,  the  only 
differences  between  sexes  that  could  be 
established  was  that  men  had  a  higher  rate 
of  non-response  than  women  in  all  studies. 
No  differences  were  found  between  informants 
belonging  to  different  socio-economic 
groups.   (IL) 


254.   SPARSELY  POPULATED  EMIGRATION  AREAS 
(SWEDEN) 


(a)  Erik  Bylund  and  Georg  Karlsson. 
(b)QIn  process.   (c)  University  of 
Umea,  Departments  of  Geography  and 
Sociology,  with  support  from  the  Tri- 
Centennial  Fund  of  the  Bank  of  Sweden, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  is  a  geographical  and  socio- 
logical study  to:  (1)  investigate  the 
accessibility  of  service  and  the  thresholds 
for  different  service  activities  in  sparsely 
populated  areas  in  Sweden  where  emigration 
is  occurring;  (2)  describe  how  sparsely 
populated  communities  function  and  what  it 
means  in  terms  of  everyday  life  to  the 
inhabitants  of  such  a  community;  (3)  ascer- 
tain the  desires  of  the  people  in  these 
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areas  with  respect  to  the  various  services 
that  can  be  provided. 

Method.   Develop  a  mathematical  formula 
for  the  grade  of  isolation  in  every  point 
on  the  map  in  the  six  northernmost  counties 
in  Sweden  by  measuring  different  terms  for 
human  interaction  possibilities,  i.e., 
density  of  population  and  communication  in 
relationship  to  the  location,  ways  of  dis- 
tribution, and  quality  of  the  service  of- 
fered.  Generalizing  is  done  within  grid 
net  with  a  square  size  of  25  km  .   Thus  a 
graduation  is  achieved  from  the  most  iso- 
lated areas  of  sparse  population  to  the 
well-equipped  aggregates  of  service  in 
the  pure  city  districts.   By  using  simula- 
tion techniques,  different  maps  for  future 
accessibility  of  service  can  be  constructed. 
Thus  the  regional  effects  of  certain  loss 
of  service  or  consumers  can  be  studied  in 
simulated  situations.   The  intention  is 
to  give  some  guidance  to  choice  of  place 
in  connection  with  investment  decisions. 

For  the  sociological  aspects  of  the  study, 
five  sparsely  populated  areas  were  picked 
in  northern  Sweden  to  represent  different 
geographical  regions.   One  city  was  in- 
cluded for  comparative  purposes.   About 
200  individuals  were  interviewed  in  each 
area.   The  population  was  defined  as  all 
individuals  registered  in  the  areas,  20 
years  of  age  and  over. 

Findings .   Currently,  a  level  in  the 
service  hierarchy,  measured  in  number  of 
consumers,  of  some  3,000  persons  has  been 
indicated  as  the  lowest  acceptable  level 
in  regard  to  volume  and  capacity  of  ser- 
vice.  (IL) 


255.   REGIONAL  SPATIAL  PLANNING  STUDIES 
(YUGOSLAVIA) 

(a)   Team  of  researchers.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  Urbanisticni  institut 
SR  Slovenije  (Urban  Institute  of 
SR  Slovenia),  Ljubljana.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study:  (1)  contemporary  trends 
of  urbanization  within  the  context  of 
regional  structure  of  Slovenia,  taking  into 
account  migration  flows,  central  places 
and  their  gravitation  areas;  (2)  regional 
program  of  development  and  arrangement  of 
the  area  of  former  Ljubljana  District;  and 
(3)  territorial  shaping  of  communes.   (VM) 


2  56.    RBANIZATION  PLAN— SIERRA  LEO 

(a)  Aryeh  Doudai  and  Ursula  Oelsner. 

(b)  Findings  issued  as  a  report  under 
the  above  title,  by  the  Institute  for 
Planning  and  Development,  Tel  Aviv, 
Israel,  1967,  10  pp.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  Institute  for  Planning  and 
Development,  under  sponsorship  of  Gov- 
ernment of  Sierra  Leone,  and  Government 
of  Israel,  Department  of  International 
Cooperation,  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Preparation  of  an  outline  for 
the  development  of  Sierra  Leone,  founded 
on  a  framework  of  urbanization,  as  the 
first  step  of  a  total  planning  process. 


Method, 


All  available  relevant  information 


was  assembled,  and  on  the  basis  of  this 
information,  physical,  demographic,  and 
economic  regions  were  derived.   Particular 
attention  was  paid  to  data  relating  to 
urban  areas.   Urban  growth  points  were 
selected  and  structured  into  hierarchies, 
and  each  was  considered  in  relation  to  its 
region,  to  the  other  growth  points,  and 
to  the  country  as  a  whole.   The  study  was 
necessarily  general,  considering  data 
deficiencies,  the  complexity  of  the  process, 
and  the  wide  scope  of  the  relevant  material. 

Findings.   In  Africa,  where  statehood, 
international  diplomacy  and  world  markets, 
and  urbanization  and  technology  are  collid- 
ing with  centuries-old,  self-sufficient 
tribal  societies,  change  is  occurring  at 
a  phenomenally  rapid  rate  in  order  to 
bridge  the  gap.   This  process  is  causing 
the  breakdown  of  the  social  structure  in 
the  community  and  in  the  family,  and  the 
creation  of  one  of  the  most  important 
single  forms  to  emerge--the  city.   Since 
the  rate  of  urbanization  exceeds  the  rate 
of  industrialization,  the  cities  generally 
lack  a  sufficient  economic  base,  and  vast 
numbers  of  unemployed  are  living  in  urban 
centers.   Expansion  of  facilities  cannot 
keep  pace,  and  services  per  urban  inhabitant 
are  declining. 

Although  the  role  of  cities  as  catalysts 
and  levers  for  national  development  is  of 
vital  importance  in  the  developing  countries, 
their  function  as  such  is  being  impeded. 
The  cities  are  separate,  insular  entities 
sharply  differentiated  from  the  country  of 
which  they  are  an  element.   The  physical, 
social,  economic,  and  political  linkage 
between  town  and  country,  that  is  essential 
for  balanced  and  optimum  development,  is 
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lacking.   Partially  responsible  is  the 
geographically  unbalanced  distribution  of 
towns  and  of  urban  populations.   The  ten- 
dency of  the  cities  to  be  oriented  outwards, 
towards  factors  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
country  rather  than  to  the  hinterland  of 
their  country,  introduces  a  serious  breach 
into  development. 

The  planning  process  should  be  multi-dimen- 
sional.  It  should  encompass  the  various 
disciplines  involved  in  comprehensive 
planning,  and  occupy  itself  with  factors 
operating  at  the  national  level  and  with 
those  in  small  rural  towns.   In  terms  of 
time,  it  should  be  designed  on  the  basis 
of  an  ever-deepening  process  in  which  the 
first  broad  intuitive  decisions  feed  back 
as  information  and  experience  on  which  to 
set  off  another  series  of  processes,  in  a 
continuous,  on-going  succession.   (CK) 


'SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


257.   A  COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  SOCIAL 

STRATIFICATION  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SWEDEN 


(a)  Richard  Scase.   (b)  In  process. 
A  three-year  project  initiated  June, 
1968.   Findings  to  be  published  as 
articles  and  reports  submitted  to 
the  Centre  for  Environmental  Studies 
(London).   (c)  University  of  Kent 
at  Canterbury,  Faculty  of  Social 
Sciences,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Centre  for  Environmental  Studies 
(London).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Analyze  and  ascertain  the  differ- 
ences and  similarities  in  mobility  patterns 
and  life  styles,  two  closely  interrelated 
aspects  of  social  stratification,  in  dif- 
ferent industrial  societies.   Patterns  of 
inter-generational  and  intra-generational 
mobility  will  be  analyzed.   These  processes 
will  be  related  to  differential  life  styles, 
with  particular  reference  to  patterns  of 
informal  interaction,  leisure  activities, 
and  participation  in  voluntary  associations. 

Hypothesis.  Between  industrial  societies, 
of  which  both  England  and  Sweden  are  exam- 
ples, there  are  no  significant  differences 
in  these  patterns  for  similar  occupational 
groups . 

Method.  Matched  occupational  groups  in 
England  and  Sweden  in  urban  communities 
of  similar  size  and  economic  structure 


will  be  selected,  and  an  interview  study 
conducted.   During  the  first  stage,  inter- 
views will  be  administered  to  manual  workers 
in  England.   This  will  be  replicated  among 
manual  workers  in  an  urban  community  in 
Sweden.   (RS) 


258.   SOCIAL  INTEGRATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS  (IRAN) 


(a)  Paul  Vieille,  Morteza  Kotobi, 
Madjid  Haghcheno,  and  Bagher  Parham. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  University 
of  Tehran,  Institute  for  Social 
Studies  and  Research,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  and  analyze  the  acceptance 
of  new  industrial  activities  in  Iran  and 
the  accompanying  attitudinal  change  by 
workers  of  an  agrarian  origin.   (PV) 


III.  The  Urban 

and  Regional  Economy 

•  ECONOMIC  THEORY 


259.   TECHNOLOGICAL  FORECASTING  IN 
PERSPECTIVE  (MULTINATIONAL) 


(a)  Erich  Jantsch.   (b)  Completed, 
1967.   Available  under  above  title 
from  the  Publications  Center,  Organ- 
ization for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development,  Suite  1305,  1750  Penn- 
sylvania Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20006,  401  pp.   $8.70  per  copy.   (c) 
Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation 
and  Development,  Paris,  France, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  To  provide  a  background  for 
possible  use  in  future  activities  in  tech- 
nological forecasting  by  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development; 
(2)  to  provide  bases  for  comparison,  a 
framework,  and  useful  syntheses  to  aid  and 
stimulate  thinking  at  the  operational  level. 

Method.   Twelve  Organization  for  Economic 
Co-operation  and  Development  member  countries 
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and  one  non-member  country  were  visited  and 
250  individual  contacts  established.  These 
visits  were  then  supplemented  by  an  evalua- 
tion of  approximately  400  literature  ref- 
erences. This  information  was  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  report  which  is  a  view  of  the 
state  of  technological  forecasting  today. 

Findings .   The  report  contains  a  survey  of 
the  techniques  and  trends  of  technological 
forecasting--def ined  as  "the  probabilistic 
assessment,  on  a  relatively  high  confidence 
level,  of  future  technology  transfer." 
This  technology  transfer  takes  place  at 
different  transfer  levels  composed  of  both 
vertical  and  horizontal  technology  transfer 
components.   Vertical  technology  transfer 
is  characterized  by  the  discovery,  creation, 
substantiation,  and  development  phases, 
followed  by  the  engineering  phase.   An 
example  of  the  horizontal  technology  transfer 
is  application  and  service  engineering, 
marketing,  and  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Three  main  points  resulted  from  the  investi- 
gation:  (1)  Technological  forecasting 
emerged  as  a  discipline  around  1960.   The 
modern  form  has  taken  shape  since  the  first 
attempts  in  the  mid-1940's  to  attain  "in- 
formed judgment"  through  systematic  and 
comprehensive  evaluation.   It  has  increased 
in  use  since  the  late  1950's  mostly  in 
industry,  research  institutes  and  military 
environments.   (2)   The  value  of  techno- 
logical forecasting  has  been  proven  by  the 
accuracy  of  the  specific  forecasts  and  in 
terms  of  its  contribution  to  the  definition 
of  long-range  strategies.   (3)  Technologi- 
cal forecasting  is  an  art  and  not  yet  a 
science.   Characterized  by  attitudes,  not 
tools,  human  judgment  is  enhanced  but  not 
substituted  by  it.   The  development  of 
auxiliary  techniques  is  oriented  toward 
integration  with  information  technology 
and  higher  degrees  of  sophistication  are 
gradually  being  attained. 

Descriptions  of  the  present  situation,  the 
trends,  and  the  future,  supplement  the 
above  points  and  are  included  in  the  three 
parts  of  the  report:   (1)  A  Framework  for 
Technological  Forecasting;  (2)  Techniques 
Related  to  Technological  Forecasting;  and 
(3)  Organization  of  Technological  Fore- 
casting.  An  extensive  annotated  biblio- 
graphy is  also  included.   (LAW) 


260.   PROBLEMS  OF  REGIONAL  ECONOMIC 
I  ( POLA 

(a)  Various.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  by 
Polish  Scientific  Publishers,  Warsaw, 
Poland,  1968,  Volume  XIX,  174  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   Copies  avail- 
able from  the  Distribution  Centre  for 
Scientific  Publications  of  the  Polish 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Palac  Kultury 
i  Nauki,  Warsaw,  Poland.   (c)  Polish 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Committee  for 
Space  Economy  and  Regional  Planning, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  presents  a 
series  of  papers  in  the  field  of  space 
economy  and  regional  planning.   The  lead 
paper,  entitled  "Research  Activity  of  the 
Committee  for  Space  Economy  and  Regional 
Planning  of  the  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences," 
analyzes  the  role  of  the  Committee  and  the 
nature  of  its  research  activities.   The 
Committee  was  established  in  order  to  create 
a  proper  managerial  and  institutional  frame- 
work for  the  development  of  this  type  of 
research.   Other  papers  in  this  publication 
are:  "Models  of  Industrialization  and  the 
Localization  Policy  of  Industry,"  "National 
Income  and  Regional  Analysis,"  "The  Nature 
and  Character  of  the  Urbanization  Process," 
"Possibilities  and  Limitations  of  Location 
Policy  in  Planned  Economy,"  "Regional 
Planning  as  an  Instrument  in  the  Policy  of 
the  Regional  Development,"  "International 
and  Interregional  Division  of  Labour  and 
the  Theory  of  Location  of  Productive  Forces," 
"Programming  Foundations  of  Regional  Eco- 
nomic Development,"  "Investment  as  a  Factor 
of  Changes  in  the  Geographical  Distribution 
of  Output  and  Regional  Development,"  "The 
Problem  of  Reducing  Disproportions  in 
Spatial  Structure  of  Industry  in  Poland," 
and  "Central  Issues  of  Economic  Growth  in 
the  PoznaA  Region."   (ML) 


2  61.   FLOWS  OF  INFORMATION  AND  THE  LOCATION 
OF  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITIES  (SWEDEN) 


(a)  Gunnar  Tbrnqvist,  Bengt  Sahlberg, 
BjBrn  Hedberg,  and  Mats  EngstrBm. 

(b)  In  process.   A  synopsis  has  been 
presented  in  G.  Tbrnqvist,  "Flows 

of  Information  and  the  Location  of 
Economic  Activities,"  Geografiska 
Annaler,  50  B,  1968,  No.  1.   Price 
not  indicated.   Several  reports  are 
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forthcoming  in  Urbanise  rings  process  en 
(The  Urbanization  Process). 

(c)  University  of  Lund,  Department  of 
Human  and  Economic  Geography,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Tri-Centennial 
Fund  of  the  Bank  of  Sweden. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.  In  theories  concerning  the  loca- 
tion of  industry,  much  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  cost  of  transporting  goods. 
The  flows  of  goods  and  payments  among  dif- 
ferent sectors  of  the  national  economy 
have  been  surveyed  by  "input-output"  and 
by  other  means.   However,  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  effect  of  information 
flows  on  the  location  of  economic  activ- 
ities, despite  evidence  pointing  to  the 
significance  of  such  flows  as  a  factor  in 
choice  of  location.   The  purpose  of  this 
project  is,  therefore,  (1)  to  survey 
well-developed  contact-patterns  in  the  com- 
munity, and  record  the  operational  functions 
in  firms,  organizations,  and  public  admin- 
istration having  active  personal  contacts 
with  one  another;  (2)  to  describe 
regional  employment  development  in  Sweden, 
based  on  informational  classifications  of 
different  economic  activities;  and  (3)  to 
develop  experimental  models  to  measure  the 
importance  of  personal  contacts  as  a  loca- 
tion factor. 

Previous  Research.  G.  TBrnqvist,  Studier  i 
industrilokalisering.  Stockholm,  1963,  in- 
dicating that,  for  many  firms  in  Sweden, 
the  cost  of  goods  transport  is  no  longer 
an  essential  factor  in  decisions  concerning 
location. 

Method.  Individuals  in  organizations  an- 
swered a  questionnaire  concerning  their 
function  or  position  in  their  company,  or- 
ganization, or  government  department,  and 
their  functions  when  visiting  other  com- 
panies.  The  flows  of  information  among 
different  functions  were  surveyed  through 
"input-output  flow  tables."   The  econom- 
ically active  population  in  Sweden  was 
divided  into  groups  based  on  information 
classified  according  to  their  operational 
function.   Experiments  with  simulation 
techniques  were  also  used. 

Findings.   (1)  There  are  distinct  contact- 
blocks  containing  functions  with  high  mu- 
tual contact-frequencies,  but  other  groups 
of  functions  appear  to  be  remarkably  iso- 
lated.  The  functions  having  active  per- 
sonal contacts  with  one  another  are 
found  inside  the  firm's  administrative 
units  and  inside  certain  functions  in 


government  administration,  banks,  and 
research.   The  isolated  functions  are 
found  primarily  in  the  operating  units. 
(2)  Employment  expansion  in  the  Swedish 
community  has  moved  up  to  the  administrative 
level.   The  functions  that  account  for  the 
exchange  and  processing  of  information  are 
employing  more  and  more  people,  while 
the  handling  and  manufacturing  of  goods  no 
longer  show  any  perceptible  increase  in 
employment.   The  contact-accentuated 
functions  tend  to  concentrate  in  the  big- 
city  regions,  but  the  increased  employment 
that  has  occurred  on  the  production  side 
has  taken  place  primarily  in  small  and 
medium-sized  urban  regions.   There  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  for  the  informational 
and  operating  functions,  especially  in 
larger  firms,  to  diverge  as  far  as  location 
is  concerned.   (GT) 


262.   INDUSTRIAL  LOCATION  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  (SWEDEN) 


(a)  Rolf  Back,  Hans  Dalborg,  and 

Lars  Otterbeck.   (b)  In  process. 

Publication  expected  July,  1969. 

(c)  The  Stockholm  School  of  Economics, 

Economic  Research  Institute.   (d) 

None. 

Problem.   Study  the  development  of  Sweden's 
industries  in  different  environments  for 
the  period  1958-67,  to  determine  what 
interrelationships  exist  between  changes 
in  location  of  industry,  regional  resources, 
and  various  aspects  of  industrial  devel- 
opment such  as  changes  in  scope  and  activi- 
ties . 

Hypotheses.   In  order  to  explain  industrial 
location  decisions,  it  is  necessary  to 
study  accumulated  decision  consequences  for 
a  long  period  prior  to  the  decisions;  such 
decisions  concern  not  only  location,  but 
all  aspects  of  industrial  activity. 

Method.  Conduct  unstructured  interviews 
with  managers  who  have  been  involved  in 
large  problems  concerning  industrial  lo- 
cation. From  these  interviews,  specific 
cases  emerge  and  are  investigated.  Data 
concerning  organizational  as  well  as 
regional  development  during  the  last  ten 
years  are  collected  and  analyzed.   (RB  and  LO) 
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263.   STRUCTURAL-ECONOMIC  REGIONAL 

ANALYSIS  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 
(SWEDEN) 

(a)  Folke  Kris tensson.   (b)  Completed, 
Published  in  Swedish,  June,  1967. 
English  edition  published  under  the 
title,  Structural  Changes  in  an 
Affluent  Society  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Localization,  Stockholm,  1968. 

(c)  Stockholm  School  of  Economics, 
The  Economic  Research  Institute,  with 
support  from  the  City  of  Stockholm. 

(d)  14:2-364. 

Problem.   Evaluate  the  demand  of  people  and 
firms  (including  public  organizations)  for 
different  types  of  regions,  primarily  with 
regard  to  size  and  density.   (IL) 


•  AGRICULTURE 


2  64.   AGRICULTURAL  INNOVATIONS  IN 
INDIAN  VILLAGES 

(a)  Frederick  C.  Fliegel,  Prodipto 
Roy,  Lolit  K.  Sen,  and  Joseph  E. 
Kivlin.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Commu- 
nity  Development,  Hyderabad,  India, 
March,  1968.   Price  not  indicated. 
This  is  the  first  of  three  reports 
that  are  part  of  a  study  in  India, 
Brazil,  and  Nigeria.   (c)  Michigan 
State  University,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Agency  for  International 
Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  examines  the  diffusion 
of  agricultural  and  health  practices  into 
the  mainstream  of  rural  India.   It  contains 
considerable  quantification  of  sociological 
variables.   ( JS ) 


(c)  Urbanist icni  institut  SR  Sl< 
Ljubljana,  Amer ican-Yu^'. 

in  Regional  and  Urban  Planning  Stu< 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  To  determine  the  reasons  why 
retail  establishments  in  Ljubljana  v. 
located  where  they  are.   (2)  To  investi; 
the  number  of  retail  establishments  in  an 
area  unit  in  relationship  to  the  size  of 
the  population.   (3)  To  show  the  distribu- 
tion of  stores  which  serve  daily  needs  in 
areas  that  can  be  reached  on  foot.   (VM) 


266.   PROCESS  MODELS  OF  SERVICE  SUPPLY 
(SWEDI 

(a)  Erik  Bylund  and  Einar  Holm.   (b) 
In  process.   (c)  University  of  Umea, 
Department  of  Geography,  with  support 
from  the  Swedish  Council  for  Society 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  and  test  models  describ- 
ing variation  in  retail  and  service  supply 
as  a  process  in  time  and  space.   Special 
stress  is  placed  on  models  useful  for  plan- 
ning purposes. 

Hypothesis .   Models  based  on  stochastic 
processes,  spatial  and  temporal  interdepen- 
dency,  rather  than  deterministic  functional 
ones,  give  a  more  valid  explanation  of  the 
variation  in  service  supply,  given  the  pop- 
ulation threshold. 


Method.   Multiple  regression,  simulation, 
and  Markov  chain  analysis  will  be  utilized. 

Findings .   In  a  preliminary  multiple  re- 
gression model,  "time"  and  population  ac- 
counted for  957=  of  total  variation  in  ser- 
vice supply.   (EH) 


CONSTRUCTION 


•  TRADE 


265.   SPATIAL  DISPERSION  OF  RETAIL  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS IN  LJUBLJANA  (YUGOSLAVIA) 

(a)  Lidija  Podbregar-Vasle  and 
Andrei  Rogers.   (b)  In  process.   Re- 
port issued,  Andrei  Rogers,  A  S  tatis- 
tical  Analysis  of  the  Spatial  Disper- 
sion  of  Retail  Establishments  in 


L jubl jana, 


267.   BUILDINGS  FOR  INDUSTRY 

(a)  Walter  Henn  (ed.).   (b)  Completed 
and  published  in  two  volumes  under 
the  above  title  by  the  Hayden  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  116  W.  14th  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10011.   Volume  1,  "Plans, 
Structures,  and  Details,"  410  pp. 
$22.50  per  copy,  clothbound;  Volume 
2,  "International  Examples,"  355  pp. 
$22.50  per  copy,  clothbound.   (c) 
Technischen  Hochschule,  Braunschweig, 
Germany.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   Volume  1  presents  plans,  struc- 
tures, and  details  drawn  from  the  world's 
leading  architectural  firms,  as  well  as 
3,000  dimensional  diagrams—plans ,  eleva- 
tions, sections,  and  details.   Each  of  these 
is  fully  annotated  to  define  a  specific  pro- 
blem and  analyze  its  solution.   This  volume 
embraces  every  important  aspect  of  industri- 
al building  construction. 

Volume  2  presents  completed  examples,  in- 
cluding photographs,  plans,  and  elevations, 
of  140  industrial  and  commercial  buildings 
from  27  countries.   Each  example  considers 
the  relative  costs  of  labor  and  materials, 
the  effects  of  local  traditions,  and  the 
skill  of  the  architect  or  engineer  in  solving 
multiple  problems.   (ML) 


IV.  Social  Services 


HOUSING 


268.   DWELLING  IN  A  HIGH  RISE  APARTMENT 
BUILDING  ^YUGOSLAVIA) 


(a)  Branislav  Djordjevic,  Miroslav 
Zivkovic,  Zivojin  Kara-Pesic,  Mithat 
Aganovic,  and  Bozidar  Vlajic.   (b) 
In  process.   (c)  Savezni  zavod  za 
urbanizam  i  komunalna  i  stambena 
pitanja  (Federal  Institute  for  City 
Planning,  Housing,  and  Communal  Af- 
fairs, Belgrade,  Yugoslavia).   (d) 
None . 

Problem.  Determine  the  advantages  and  de- 
ficiencies of  dwellings  in  high  rise  build- 
ings (eight  or  more  floors),  with  analysis 
and  comparison  of  their  various  aspects  as 
related  to  economics,  technology,  hygiene, 
medicine,  architecture,  and  sociology. 

Method.   Collect  relevant  data  for  an  anal- 
ysis in  which  each  discipline,  using  its 
own  methods,  will  determine  positive  and 
negative  factors  of  the  apartment  in  a  tower 
bloc.   (VM) 


269.   HOUSING  POLICY  IN  HUNGARY 


(a)  Szenes  Ervin.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  Hungarian  Section  of  the  ECE  Com- 
mittee on  Housing,  Building,  and 


Planning,  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Pub- 
lic Construction,  Kristina  Boulevard 
99,  Budapest,  Hungary,  1967,  32  pp.  + 
photographs.   Price  not  indicated. 
(c)  Ministry  of  Building  and  Construc- 
tion,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  render  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  housing  policy  of  Hungary;  to  analyze 
the  principles,  objectives,  and  measures 
followed  by  the  Hungarian  government  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  social  and  economic  system 
of  the  country  in  order  to  supply  the  popu- 
lation with  dwellings.   Housing  policy  cov- 
ers four  main  areas:  (1)  the  policy  of  hous- 
ing development,  which  determines  the  number 
and  location  of  new  apartments;  (2)  the 
policy  of  dwelling  management,  which  deter- 
mines the  organization  and  principles  for 
maintenance;  (3)  the  fundamental  control  of 
housing  development  and  management,  which 
involves  the  practical  execution  and  super- 
vision of  methods,  plans,  objectives,  and 
regulation;  and  (4)  the  administration  of 
housing  development  and  management  through 
local  council  bodies. 

Findings.   Findings  are  issued  in  terms  of 
principal  directives  of  The  Third  Five-Year 
Housing  Development  Plan  (1966-1970).   These 
include:  (1)  increasing  emphasis  on  large 
size  panel  and  house  factory  construction 
techniques;  (2)  increasing  participation  by 
the  state  building  industry  in  the  construc- 
tion of  privately  financed  housing  projects 
supported  by  government  subsidies;  (3)  the 
construction  of  40,000  dwellings  in  apart- 
ment houses,  partly  by  state  building  indus- 
try enterprises,  and  partly  by  building  in- 
dustry cooperatives.   (ML) 


1  HEALTH 


270.   HEALTH  TOURISM  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 


(a)  Albin  Zor,  in  cooperation  with  a 
Yugoslav  team  of  medical  and  tourism 
experts.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  Ur- 
banisticni  institut  SR  Slovenije, 
Ljubljana  (Urban  Institute,  SR  Slovenia), 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  concept  of  tourism  for 
health,  regarding  its  actual  stage  of  devel- 
opment in  Yugoslavia,  as  well  as  actual  trends 
and  tendencies  connected  with  this  concept 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.   (VM) 
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271.   OUTDOOR  RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES  IN 

AN  URBAN  ENVIRONMENT  (GREAT  BRITAIN) 

(a)  I.  H.  Seeley.   (b)  In  process. 
A  Ph.  D.  dissertation  initiated  Octo- 
ber, 1967.   Completion  expected  by 
March,  1971.   (c)  University  of 
Nottingham,  Department  of  Geography, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Centre  for 
Environmental  Studies,  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  Regional  Sports 
Council,  and  the  National  Playing 
Fields  Association.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  extent  to  which 
existing  outdoor  recreational  facilities 
in  Greater  Nottingham  meet  the  people's 
needs;  to  examine  the  main  problems  in 
provision  of  facilities;  and,  to  assess 
future  demand  and  needs . 

Method.   Extensive  use  surveys  were  made 
of  parks  and  lidos  in  the  summer  of  1968, 
and  detailed  surveys  and  studies  are 
being  made  of  the  use  and  catchment  area 
of  each  facility.   Over  6,000  completed 
questionnaires  are  ready  for  processing. 
A  series  of  cost-benefit  studies  will 
be  made  of  various  facilities  using  a 
number  of  different  methods.   (IHS) 


272.   PATTERNS  OF  VACATION  TRAVELING 
(SWEDEN) 

(a)  Bruno  Jansson.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  University  of  UrneS,  Department 
of  Geography,  with  support  from 
Vasterbottens  lans  Sparbanks  and 
Brandfb'rsakringsbolags  fund  for 
social  and  economic  research. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  investigate  patterns  of 
travel  during  summer  vacations  with  an 
attempt  to  isolate  factors  determining  the 
patterns . 

Method.   As  the  nature  of  the  problem  is 
one  of  interaction  and  interdependence, 
the  analysis  will  be  based  upon  the  con- 
cepts of  interaction.   Data  are  being 
collected  through  interviews  and  from 
statistical  material  from  tourist 
centers.   (BJ) 


273.   WINTER  TOURISM  I      /,LAVIA 
(YUGOSLAVIA) 

(a)  Albin  Zor,  Srdjan  Markovic',  and 
others.   (b)  In  process.   To  date, 
findings  have  been  reported  in:  ' 
An  OECD  Report  by  M.  Rey  and  J.  Iten 
on  conditions  for  winter  tourism  in 
Yugoslavia;  (2)  a  preliminary  report 
on  these  conditions  for  Slovenia; 
and  (3)  an  OECD  market  study  and 
report  on  methodology.   (c) 
Urbanisticni  institut  SR  Slovenije, 
Ljubljana,  and  Institut  za  ekonomiku 
turizma,  Zagreb  (Urban  Institute  SR 
Slovenia,  Ljubljana,  and  Institute 
for  the  Economics  of  Tourism,  Zagreb), 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  natural  conditions 
an  1  the  market  for  further  development  and 
planning  of  winter  tourism  in  Yugoslavia. 

Method.   In  addition  to  standard  research 
and  analysis,  the  investigators  will  compare 
data  for  Yugoslavia  with  that  of  other 
countries.   (VM) 


V.  Land  Use  and  Transportation 


•  URBAN  DESIGN 


2  74.   URBAN  MORPHOLOGY: 
APPROACH  (FRANCE) 


A  THEORETICAL 


(a)  Rene  Bussiere.   (b)  In  process. 
Preliminary  results  published  under 
the  title  "Modeles  de  villes, 
recherche  preliminaire."   2nd  edition, 
1967,  available  from  the  Centre  de 
Recherche  d'Urbanisme,  4,  avenue  du 
Recteur  Poincare,  Paris  16e,  France. 

(c)  Centre  de  Recherche  d'Urbanisme. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   On  the  basis  of  an  assumed 
priority  list  of  urban  functions,  institu- 
tions, networks,  requirements,  and  constraints 
derive  formal  urban  structures  best  suited 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  stated  functions. 
Assure  that,  throughout  its  programmed 
growth,  the  city  can  thus  function  at  or 
near  optimum  levels. 
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Method.   (1)  Lay  out,  study,  and  compare 
theoretical  urban  patterns  adapted  to  the 
efficient  operation  and  intensive  use  of 
a  high-performance  rapid  transit  system. 
Select  patterns  compatible  with  rational 
programs  of  urban  growth;  and  critique 
them  on  the  basis  of  urban,  economic, 
sociological,  and  aesthetic  criteria. 

(2)  Proceed  as  above,  on  the  basis  of 
different  assumptions  regarding  the  tech- 
nical characteristics  of  the  primary 
modes  of  intra-urban  individual  or  mass 
transportation.   (3)  On  the  basis  of 
similar  hypotheses,  employ  mathematical 
techniques  to  construct  self-optimalizing 
urban  morphological  models. 

Findings .   (1)  The  performance  character- 
istics of  a  modern  rapid  transit  system 
are  conducive  to  discontinuous  or  "cellu- 
lar" types  of  urbanization,  in  which 
discrete  built-up  areas  are  separated  by 
large  open  spaces.   (2)  Such  a  pattern 
of  urbanization  is  compatible  with  a 
rational  program  of  growth,  permitting 
the  city  to  function  at  or  near  optimum 
levels  throughout  the  program;  it  lends 
itself  to  a  wide  range  of  residential 
densities,  ensuring  the  variety  of  urban 
environment  required  to  satisfy  a  similar- 
ly wide  range  of  individual  preferences. 

(3)  Throughout  the  program,  per  capita 
costs  tend  to  remain  constant  and  moderate. 

(4)  At  all  stages  of  the  city's  growth  the 
mean  trip  time  (journey  to  work)  tends  to 
remain  constant.   (5)  Public  services, 
including  transportation,  can  at  all 
times  be  assured  economically.   (6)  The 
overall  costs  of  new  cities  designed  in 
this  manner  would  fall  within  the  range 

of  costs  usually  quoted  for  proposed  new 
towns  or  new  cities  of  comparable  size. 
(7)  The  methods  developed  for  the  first 
phase  of  the  study  seem  to  be  applicable 
to  other  studies,  based  on  different 
hypotheses.   (JC) 


275.   CITY  PLANNING  IN  SWEDEN 

(a)  Kell  Astrom.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  Swedish  Institute  for  Cultural 
Relations  with  Foreign  Countries, 
P.  0.  Box  3306,  Stockholm  3,  Sweden, 
1967,  160  pp.   $1.60  per  copy, 
(c)  Institute  of  Technology  in  Lund, 
Sweden.   (d)  None. 


Problem.   To  present  a  broad  survey  of 
civic  design  in  Sweden,  with  emphasis 
on  the  site  development  plans  of  the  most 
recent  decades.   A  large  number  of  urban 
renewal  projects  and  recent  architectural 
solutions  to  suburban  satellite  projects 
are  described  and  analyzed  and  more  than 
100  plans  and  views  of  Swedish  designers 
are  presented.   Chapter  1  is  devoted  to 
a  brief  account  of  urban  development  from 
the  9th  century  to  about  1920.   Chapters 
2  and  3,  which  comprise  the  main  substance 
of  the  work,  range  over  city  planning  of 
the  last  50  years.   A  concluding  section 
identifies  the  major  trends  of  the  future, 
both  social  and  technological,  with  which 
Swedish  planners  must  contend  as  they 
look  ahead  for  new  and  improved  solutions 
to  the  shaping  of  an  ever-changing  urban 
environment.   (ML) 


276.   URBAN  DESIGN  AND  PEDESTRIAN  TRAFFIC 
(SWEDEN) 

(a)  Olof  Lovemark.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Lund  Institute  of  Technology, 
Department  of  Traffic  Planning, 
with  support  from  National  Swedish 
Council  for  Building  Research, 
Stiftelsen  Forsakrings  AB  Fylgias 
Attio3rsfond,  and  Stockholms 
Stadskollegium.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  and  analyze:   (1)  the 
effectiveness  and  desirability  of 
separated  pedestrian  systems;  (2)  the 
effectiveness  and  desirability  of  areas 
with  highly  restricted  vehicular  traffic; 
and  (3)  the  influence  that  convenience 
of  pedestrian  systems  has  on  effectiveness 
of  mass  transit  and  parking  terminals. 

Previous  Research.   Olof  Lovemark,  "Report 
from  Studies  of  Pedestrians  Accepted 
Distances,"  Gothenburg,  1965. 

Hypotheses.   (1)  Relative  use  of  alter- 
native spaces  is  a  function  of  shortest 
route,  deviation,  complexity,  conflict, 
comfort,  and  interest.   (2)  Existing 
types  of  crossings  and  mixed  streets  are 
not  satisfactory  for  either  convenience 
or  safety.   Comprehensive  separated  systems 
in  city  areas  cannot  provide  for  a  major 
part  of  pedestrian  trips.   (3)  The 
effectiveness  of  terminals  is  highly 
dependent  upon  accepted  distance,  number 
of  visits,  and  time  per  trip,  and  thus  on 
the  convenience  of  pedestrian  systems. 

Method.   Besides  environmental  studies,  math- 
ematical models  are  being  developed  and  tested, 
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Findings.  Short,  accepted,  round-about 
ways  and  deviations  at  crossings,  hi| 
accident  rates  between  crossings  and  on 
crossings  without  signals,  indicate  a  need 
for  new  traffic  space  Ltl  i  Lty  areas,  with 
high  convenience  for  pedestrians  and 
restricted  vehicular  traffic.   This 
space  should  have  no  crossings  and  should 
have  a  new  type  of  signal  that  is  meant  to 
help  the  pedestrian.   It  could  greatly 
influence  the  entire  traffic  system, 
including  the  position  of  terminals. 
(OL) 


URBAN  RENEWAL 


2  77.   URBAN  RENEWAL: 
(ISRAEL) 


SOCIAL  SURVEYS 


(a)  Dan  Soen  and  Izhak  Tishler. 

(b)  Completed  and  published,  March, 
1968,  by  the  Institute  for  Planning 
and  Development,  123  Hashmonaim  St., 
Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  P.  0.  Box  3324, 
143  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Institute  for  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, under  sponsorship  of  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  of  Israel. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  conduct  social  surveys  in  two 
sharply  contrasting  neighborhoods,  in 
order  to  obtain  guidance  for  planning 
their  rehabilitation.   While  both  are  to 
be  rehabilitated,  each  represents  a 
different  type  of  slum  and  is  typical  of 
many  other  such  slums  in  Israel. 

Method.   Assembly  and  analysis  of  data 
drawn  from  the  records  of  numerous  govern- 
mental agencies,  as  well  as  the  findings 
of  previous  research  projects,  supplemented 
by  field  work  and  interviews.   Attention 
was  directed  in  particular  to  such  items 
as  population  estimates,  origin  of  the 
inhabitants,  size  of  families,  age 
distributions,  educational  levels, 
employment,  condition  of  housing,  public 
facilities  and  business  enterprise,  the 
social  structure,  human  and  inter-ethnic 
relations,  and  images  of  the  neighborhood. 

Findings.   The  first  neighborhood,  Migdal 
Ashkelon,  part  of  the  coastal  city  of 
Ashkelon,  can  be  characterized  as  a  "slum 
of  hope."   It  was  originally  an  Arab 
village,  founded  in  the  early  19th  century, 
and  still  retains  much  of  its  original 
character.   Despite  continued  poverty, 


its  socio-economic  situation  is       Lag, 

inter-ethnic  re  Lit  ions  are  good,  anu 
inhabitants  hav      [h  level  of 

on  with  their  dwell In       commen- 
dations for  this  neighborhood  wei 

Lows:   (1)  It  would  be  desirable 
preserve  the  area  as  a  neighborhood  unit, 
with  small  houses  and  closed-in  courtyards 
as  the  most  desirable  type  of  accommo- 
dation.  (2)  Since  the  residents  are  cl 
attached  to  the  market,  it  should  be  left 
within  the  suburb.   (3)  In  view  of  the 
successful  pattern  of  inter-ethnic  re- 
lations, rehabilitation  could  be  utilized 
as  a  basis  for  further  experiments  in 
breaking  down  ethnic  barriers,  which  could 
then  be  applied  on  a  wider  scale.   (4) 
Any  solution  to  the  financing  of  new 
housing  must  take  into  account  the  low 
income  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  second  neighborhood,  the  Bukharin 
Quarter,  in  north-central  Jerusalem,  was 
established  in  1890  by  prosperous 
Bukharian  Jews.   In  recent  years,  it  has 
experienced  extensive  population  changes, 
accompanied  by  the  development  of  severe 
social  problems,  and  is  in  danger  of 
complete  deterioration.   It  can  be 
characterized  as  a  "slum  of  despair." 
Here,  the  investigators  made  these 
recommendations:   (1)  In  reconstructing, 
planners  must  include  a  substantial  subsidy 
for  the  acquisition  of  dwellings  by  the 
displaced  population  of  the  renewed  areas. 
(2)  Public  Assistance  will  also  be  needed 
to  rehabilitate  the  housing.   (3)  The 
process  should  be  carried  out  in  stages 
so  that  the  charge  will  be  spread  over  a 
period  of  several  years.   (4)  Planning 
cannot  be  confined  to  housing,  but  should 
include  improved  public  facilities,  such 
as  educational  centers  for  both  children 
and  adults;  entertainment  and  cultural 
facilities;  wider  local  bases  for  business 
enterprises;  and  limitation  of  growth 
of  population.   (CK) 


278.   URBAN  RENEWAL:   AN  INTERDISCIPLINARY 
SYMPOSIUM  (ISRAEL) 


An  interdisciplinary  symposium  on  Urban 
Renewal  was  held  July  24-25,  1968,  at 
Bar-Ilan  University,  Israel.   The  pro- 
gram covered  comprehensive  and  physical 
planning,  including  the  social  and 
economic  aspects  of  urban  renewal. 

The  symposium  was  organized  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  Planning  and  Development,  the 
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School  of  Social  Work  at  Bar-Ilan  University, 
the  Israeli  Association  for  Environmental 
Planning,  and  the  Authority  for  Clearance 
and  Rebuilding  of  Rehabilitation  Areas. 

The  papers  are  being  translated  into  English 
and  published  in  book  form.   Orders  are 
now  being  accepted  by  Dan  Soen,  Chairman, 
Research  Committee,  Institute  for  Planning 
and  Development  Ltd.,  123  Hashmonaim  St., 
P.  0.  Box  3324,  Tel-Aviv,  Israel.   $5.00 
per  copy.   (CK) 


i LAND  USE 


279.   NETWORKS  OF  URBAN  ACTIVITIES  (GREAT 
BRITAIN) 

(a)  P.  Cowan,  N.  Moor,  V.  Nichols, 
B.  Nutt,  S.  Major,  and  L.  Timson. 

(b)  In  process.   A  three-year  project 
initiated  October,  1967.   (c)  Joint 
Unit  for  Planning  Research  of  Uni- 
versity College  London  and  London 
School  of  Economics,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Centre  for  Environmental 
Studies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Devise  a  method  for  describing 
or  explaining  the  channels  of  communication 
and  interrelationships  in  a  city,  with  a 
view  to  constructing  models  which  will  ex- 
plain the  locational  and  communication 
patterns  and  predict  the  outcome  of  changes 
in  the  network.   The  project  will:   (1) 
examine  the  spatial  arrangement  of  activities 
in  the  city  and  delineate  the  network  of 
links  between  the  various  institutions  and 
activities;  (2)  define  and  identify  the 
various  classes  of  links  and  consider 
their  role  in  the  total  pattern  of  informa- 
tion;  and  (3)  select  and  survey  key 
activities  and  institutions  and  model  the 
strength  and  structure  of  their  links  with 
other  elements  in  the  city. 

Method.   Techniques  of  graph  theory, 
information  theory,  and  cybernetics  are 
expected  to  be  used  to  describe  the  struc- 
ture of  the  network,  the  properties  of 
linkages,  and  the  controls  which  operate 
upon  the  system,  respectively.   (PC) 


280.   LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  TEMPORARY  URBAN 
LAND  USE  (YUGOSLAVIA) 

(a)  Sofija  Misic.   (b)  Completed  and 
findings  published.   (c)  Savezni 
zavod  za  urbanizam  i  komunalna  i 
stambena  pitanja.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  long-range,  master  plans 
designed  to  accommodate  the  dynamic  growth 
of  cities,  areas  have  been  set  aside  and 
designated  for  special  uses  in  the  future. 
This  project  seeks  to  determine  whether  it 
is  possible  to  use  these  areas  temporarily, 
to  generate  some  income  until  they  are  needed 
for  the  purposes  stipulated  in  the  master 
plans,  without  affecting  the  master  plans 
adversely. 

Method.   Analyses  were  made  of  the  juris- 
dictional authority,  problems,  and  possible 
revisions,  and  similar  revisions  of  insti- 
tutes, planning  decisions,  and  contract 
relations  concerning  urban  territory  and 
desired  goals. 

Findings .   A  rational  use  of  temporary, 
non-built  urban  areas  is  possible  in 
accordance  with  long-term,  city  planning 
goals,  if  urban  and  regional  planning 
services  set  up  the  legal  framework  for 
developing  business  activity  on  a 
contract  basis.   (VM) 


281.   PLANNING  ATLAS  OF  YUGOSLAVIA 

(a)  Rajko  Rajic.   (b)  In  process. 
About  30  maps  completed.   (c)  Savezni 
za  urbanizam  i  komunalna  i  stambena 
pitanja,  in  cooperation  with  various 
research  institutions  in  the  fields 
of  demography,  economics,  water 
management,  geology,  meteorology, 
geography,  transportation,  and  others, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Compile  on  about  50  punched 
cards,  the  most  important  data  pertaining 
to  the  use  of  Yugoslav  space  in  order  to 
facilitate  better  planning  decisions  re- 
garding the  large  infrastructure  and 
elaboration  of  regional  and  urban  plans. 

Method.   Transfer  the  specially  processed 
statistical  data  onto  the  maps,  using 
various  cartographic  techniques  and  taking 
care  to  preserve,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
total  individual  data  picture,  to  point 
up  the  components  that  should  be  considered 
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in  decisions  made  during  the  planning 
process.   (VM) 

•  TRANSPORTATION- -GENERAL 
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282.   CARS  FOR  CITIES  (GREAT  BRITAIN) 


(a)  Steering  Group:   K.  Norton, 
G.  Crowther,  A.  C.  Durie,  H.  Ford, 
G.  Harriman,  P.  Hennessy,  W.  Lyons, 
K.  C.  Turner,  and  R.  N.  Heaton. 
Working  Group:   J.  Garlick, 
A.  E.  Cooke,  J.  T.  Duff,  R.  A. 
Fryars,  C.  A.  Griffin,  G.  Grime, 
R.  H.  Macmillan,  B.  Martin,  H. 
Perring,  C.  G.  Williams,  and 
E.  Woodbridge.   (b)  Completed,  1967. 
Available  under  above  title  from  Her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  London, 
England,  107  pp.   LI  Is  Od  per  copy. 
(c)  Steering  and  Working  Groups 
appointed  by  the  British  Minister 
of  Transport.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  future  trends 
in  the  design  of  power-driven  road 
vehicles,  in  particular  their  use  in  towns. 

Method.   A  Steering  Group  was  appointed  to 
provide  the  general  direction  for  the 
Working  Group  and  to  evaluate  their  broad 
implications.   A  Working  Group  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  detailed  studies  needed 
to  fulfill  the  project  objective.   The 
Working  Group  based  its  work  on  consulta- 
tions with  organizations  and  individuals 
and  on  available  technical  literature. 

Findings.   The  results  of  the  Working 
Group's  study  are  reported  and  illustrated 
in  a  series  of  chapters  which  cover  such 
topics  as:   vehicles  in  towns,  vehicle 
size  and  performance,  personal  transport, 
taxis,  buses  and  coaches,  goods  vehicles, 
safety,  noise,  air  pollution  from  motor 
vehicles,  power  units,  and  automatic 
vehicle  control.   Under  consideration  were 
the  developments  that  might  be  possible 
during  the  next  25  years. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
study  groups  were:   (1)  In  the  next  20 
years  there  will  remain  in  towns  the  need 
for  moving  large  numbers  of  people  over 
a  variety  of  routes.   (2)  Further 
investigation  is  needed  to  decide  the 
minimum  width  of  lanes  needed  for  small 
car  traffic.   (3)  Larger  (12  or  more 
passenger)  vehicles  are  needed  to  fill 


the  gap  between  the  taxi  and  high  capacity 
bus.   (4)  Taxis  should  be  developed  to 
attract  the  car  user,  reduce  operating 
costs,  and  take  advantage  of  specially 
segregated  road  facilities  which  may  be 
provided  in  cities.   (5)  A  greater  variety 
of  bus  designs  may  help  operators  provide 
more  attractive  service.   (6)  Improved 
loading  and  unloading  techniques  and  facili- 
ties are  needed  with  regard  to  goods 
vehicles.   Operating  characteristics  also 
need  improvement  to  reduce  traffic  con- 
gestion caused  by  technical  inefficiencies 
such  as  poor  acceleration.   (7)  More  re- 
search and  better  cooperation  (public 
and  private  sectors)  are  needed  in  the 
area  of  safety.   (8)  The  big  engineering 
difficulties  in  reducing  noise  require 
additional  research.   (9)   Statutory 
standards  will  be  necessary  to  achieve 
a  reduction  in  air  pollution  from  motor 
vehicles . 

The  Working  Group  attempted  to  draw  up 
outline  specifications  for  types  of  small 
cars  suitable  for  use  in  towns  and  intended 
to  derive  the  maximum  benefit  from  minimum 
size  (2-4  seaters).   The  overall  benefit 
from  the  use  of  small  cars  on  segregated 
road  and  parking  space  would  be  an  increase 
in  capacity  of  \\-2    times  the  present 
capacity  if  existing  small  cars  were  used. 
Segregation  of  the  small  cars  would  be 
achieved  by  setting  certain  existing 
streets  aside  for  small  cars  and  designing 
on-  and  off-street  parking  facilities  to 
accommodate  small  cars  only.   In  conjunction 
with  these  small  vehicles,  additional 
research  should  be  encouraged  to  develop 
new  prime  moving  devices  (such  as  fuel 
cells)  with  low  noise  and  pollution  levels. 
(LAW) 


283.   TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS  LINKING 

SLOVENIA  AND  NORTH-EASTERN  ITALY 


(a)  m.  Costa  and  m.  Montesi.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  University  of  Trieste, 
The  Institute  of  Architecture  and 
Town  Planning,  and  the  American- 
Yugoslav  Project.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   For  the  general  region  between 
urban  areas  of  Slovenia  and  North-Eastern 
Italy,  a  number  of  basic  studies  have 
been  proposed.   These  include  analyses  of 
the  traffic  networks,  the  distribution  of 
population,  economic  structure,  journey-to- 
work  patterns,  and  border  and  international 
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traffic.   In  addition,  it  is  presently  pro- 
posed that  there  be  specific  analyses  of 
programed  economic  developments  in  this 
general  region  and  their  influence  on  the 
distribution  of  population,  as  well  as 
analyses  of  alternative  motor-way  connec- 
tions between  major  Slovene  and  northeast 
Italian  urban  centers.   (VM) 


284.   TECHNOLOGICAL  PROGRESS  IN  TRANSPOR- 
TATION (ITALY) 

(a)  Giuliano  De  Blasio  and  Guglielmo 
Zambrini.   (b)  In  process.   (c) 
Istituto  Lombardo  per  gli  Studi 
Economici  e  Sociali.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  is  a  preliminary  examination 
of  technological  progress  in  several  modes 
of  transportation,  with  reference  to  the 
prospects  for  taking  advantage  of  signif- 
icant innovations.   Study  includes  rail- 
roads, highways,  airlines,  and  urban 
transportation. 

Method.   The  study  is  based  on  a  review 
of  recent  projects,  and  of  research  in 
process.   (LM) 


Problem.   This  is  a  comparative  evaluation 
of  public  vehicular  transportation  outside 
of  urban  areas  in  Lombardy  and  other  regions 
of  Italy.   (LM) 


287.   THE  JOURNAL  OF  TRANSPORT  ECONOMICS 
AND  POLICY  (GREAT  BRITAIN) 

This  Journal  has  been  initiated  by  the 
London  School  of  Economics  to  serve  as  a 
means  of  communication  between  research 
workers,  planners,  administrators,  and 
others  interested  in  the  development  of 
transportation  and  its  impact  on  other 
activities.   It  will  be  published  three 
times  a  year.   Subscriptions  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  $7.50  per 
year.   Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
London  School  of  Economics,  Houghton 
Street,  London,  W.  C.  2,  England.   (ASPO) 


VI.  Government 


•  PLANNING 


285.   PROBLEMS  OF  ALPINE  TRANSPORTATION 
(ITALY) 

(a)  Elio  Tarulli  and  Guglielmo 
Zambrini.   (b)  In  process.   (c) 
Istituto  Lombardo  per  gli  Studi 
Economici  e  Sociali. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  problems  of  the 
economy  of  the  Alpine  areas  in  connection 
with  the  evolution  of  a  system  of  trans- 
portation, investigating  possible 
solutions  and  considering,  beyond  the 
more  general  aspects,  that  particularly 
of  Lombardy,  emphasizing  the  new  proposals 
for  transalpine  communication,  new 
approaches,  and  other  questions  now 
being  studied.   (LM) 


286.   PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  IN  LOMBARDY 
(ITALY) 

(a)  Dario  Dal  Zotto  and  Bernardo 
Secchi.   (b)  In  process.   (c) 
Istituto  Lombardo  per  gli  Studi 
Economici  e  Sociali.   (d)  None. 


288.   ERISTICS:   AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

SCIENCE  OF  HUMAN  SETTLEMENTS  (GREECE) 

(a)  Constantinos  A.  Doxiadis.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  Oxford  University 
Press,  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10016,  1968,  558  pp.   $35.00 
per  copy.   Orders  should  be 
addressed  to  Oxford  University 
Press,  16-00  Pollitt  Drive,  Fair 
Lawn,  N.  J.  07410.   (c)  Athens 
Center  for  Ekistics.   (d)  14:2-351, 
352,  353;  15:1-448. 

Problem.   To  demonstrate  that  human  settle- 
ments are  susceptible  to  investigation  and 
control.   Human  needs  and  values  should 
not  be  neglected  or  discounted  as  deter- 
minining  factors  in  community  life.    The 
author  seeks  to  combine  effectively  the 
array  of  partial  solutions  to  modern  man's 
needs  and  social  problems  put  forward  by 
the  technical  and  socio-economic  sciences. 
Areas  of  concern  are  the  scope  and 
methodology  of  ekistics,  the  characteristics 
of  human  settlements,  the  history  of  settle- 
ments from  primitive  communities  to 
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metropolis  and  megalopolis,  "ekistic  net- 
works," and  "ekistic  pathology."   (ML) 
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289.   COSTS  AND  QUALITIES  IN  URBAN 
STRUCTURES  (SWEDEN) 


(a)  Sune  Lindstrb'm,  Janne  Gustafsson, 
and  Bjorn  Klarqvist.   (b)  Phase  I 
completed;  Phase  II  in  process.   (c) 
Chalmers  Technical  University,  De- 
partment of  Town  Planning,  with 
support  from  the  National  Swedish 
Council  for  Building  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop,  test,  and  apply 
methods  of  assessing  areal  requirements, 
investments,  annual  costs  and  qualities 
in  use  for  different  expanding  urban 
structures  as  determined  by  a  set  of  variable 
physical  design  factors  operated  within 
models  consistent  with  current/foreseeable 
planning  practices  rather  than  with  the 
historic  growth  of  cities. 


Method, 


Immobile  urban  structures,  en- 


compassing all  buildings  and  civil 
engineering  works,  are  divided  into 
facilities  such  as  residential  houses, 
playgrounds,  school  units,  feeder  roads, 
and  industrial  parks.   When  necessary, 
facilities  are  subdivided  into  components 
so  far  that  each  element  is  homogeneous 
in  cost,  regardless  of  which  structure  it 
is  used  in,  i.e.,  until  a  standard  cost 
per  unit  can  be  ascribed  to  it.   All  items 
are  classified  in  multi-purpose  code  (10 
aspects).   Calculations  are  computerized. 
Theoretical  layouts  assembling  the 
facilities  into  neighborhoods  and  cities 
are  detailed  and  based  on  current  compulsory/ 
voluntary  planning  standards  and  forecast 
conditions  (1980  horizon).   Out  of  360 
urban  structures  from  the  factorial  pattern-- 
8  types  of  residential  houses  x  5  terrain 
types  x  3  city  population  sizes  x  3  city 
configurations--210  have  been  computed. 
Standard  priced  quantities  are  derived  from 
neighborhood  and  city  layouts.   Quantities 
and  standard  costs  per  unit  are  introduced 
as  functions  of  selected  point  values  on 
the  variables.   Computerized  program 
systems  are  used  in  calculating  travel 
costs  for  39  cities. 

Findings.   The  four-factor  span  for  total 
areal  requirements  over  the  city  is  370 
to  2,970  sq.  meters  per  90  sq.  m.  dwelling 
unit  (2.5  pers./unit),  for  investments  US 


,870    to   47,960   and    for  am 
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single  factor  contributing  most  to  tl 

is  type  of  residential  house,  then  type  of 

terrain,  city  configuration  and  size. 


290.   TOWN  PLANNING  PROCESS  (SWED 

(a)  Hans  Fog  and  others.   (b)  A 
continuing  project,  initiated  in 
1962.   Recent  findings  published  as 
report  1968:17,  by  the  National 
Swedish  Institute  for  Building 
Research,  Linnegatan  81,  Stockholm 
0,  Sweden.   (c)  The  National  Swedish 
Institute  for  Building  Research, 
(d)  14:2-407. 

Problem.   This  phase  of  the  project  is  an 
investigation  of  the  contents  of  four 
detailed  development  plans  and  the  planning 
process,  described  in  the  report  listed 
above. 

Method.   Three  of  the  planning  areas  were 
situated  in  medium-sized  towns  and  one  in 
a  smaller  municipality.   The  planning  areas 
represent  different  types  of  building 
development.   The  influence  of  various 
factors  on  the  planning  process  were 
studied,  e.g.,  acquisition  of  land, 
investigation  of  soil,  basic  maps,  and 
coordination  of  building  streets  and 
laying  mains  and  cables. 

Findings .   Deficiencies  in  initial  compre- 
hensive development  planning  necessitated 
discussions  in  three  of  the  cases  at  a 
late  stage  and  considerably  more  work  than 
if  better  comprehensive  development 
planning  had  originally  existed.   During 
the  planning  process,  informal  decisions 
were  made  which  necessitated  doing  the 
planning  work  over  again,  if  development 
were  to  function  according  to  the  initial 
intentions.   The  sequence  of  decisions 
was  not  always  clear  and  sometimes  the 
planning  work  was  carried  far  before  the 
decisions  were  submitted  to  the  local 
authorities.   (IL) 


291.   A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  URBAN  AND 
REGIONAL  PLANNING  (ISRAEL) 


(a)  A.  Mazor,  H.  Ben-Shahar,  m.  Kurts, 
m.  Sarnat,  D.  Pines,  U.  Werner, 

M.  Atsmon,  D.  Soen,  and  R.  Braverman. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
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the  above  title  by  the  Institute 
for  Planning  and  Development,  Israel 
Institute  of  Urban  Studies,  P.O.B. 
3324,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  1968,  22  pp. 
+  maps  and  appendices.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  Institute  for 
Planning  and  Development,  Israel 
Institute  of  Urban  Studies. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  apply  the  techniques  of 
mathematical  programming  to  the  optimum 
solutions  of  multi-purpose  planning 
problems.   Two  of  the  projects  where  this 
new  method  was  employed  are  described  in 
this  publication:   "Urban  Renewal  Program 
for  South-eastern  Jerusalem"  and  "The  Tel- 
Aviv  Master  Plan  Analysis." 

Findings .   The  system  of  models  that  has 
been  developed  can  be  applied  to  every 
stage  of  town  planning:   national,  regional, 
city  master  plans,  or  town  planning  schemes 
for  different  parts  of  cities  and  for 
neighborhood  units.   Within  this  framework 
it  is  possible  to  provide  answers  to  such 
problems  as  rational  population  dispersal, 
efficient  land  uses,  mutual  relationships 
between  various  transportation  networks, 
urban  renewal,  and  building  programs  for 
various  urban  zones.   Every  combination 
of  the  above  activities  can  be  done 
simultaneously,  with  the  presentation  of 
alternative  efficient  plans  as  the  final 
output.   These  plans  would  differ  from 
each  other  by  an  explicit  degree  of  satis- 
faction of  the  various  preference  indicators 
thereby  allowing  the  authorities  to  make 
a  rational  choice  of  the  optimum  plan  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  preference  function. 
(ML) 


Negro,  suited  to  the  special  character- 
istics of  the  region.   In  the  future,  this 
province  will  possess  large  overhead 
facilities  and  basic  industries  which 
will  substantially  transform  it.   There- 
fore, it  is  necessary  that  the  planning 
strategy  be  able  to  anticipate  these 
changes . 

Findings .   The  methodological  study  covers: 

(1)  Exposition  of  the  theoretical  base  of 
the  programming  model.   This  model  will 
allow  analysis  of  internal  structural 
changes  by  introducing  the  goals  of  the 
community  and  the  impact  of  the  most 
significant  exogenous  variables  as  inputs. 

(2)  Evaluation  of  the  regional  structure 
of  Rio  Negro  as  the  fundamental  variable 
upon  which  the  proposed  'stages  plan1  is 
based.   (3)  The  analysis  of  the  three 
levels  of  the  study  considered,  (a) 
historical  description,  (b)  the  actual 
situation,  and  (c)  the  programming  model 
and  projections.   (4)  Detailed  objectives 
of  the  three  levels  of  study  and  the 
specific  studies  that  should  be  carried 
out  in  order  to  integrate  them. 

Though  the  completed  study  does  not 
actually  carry  through  the  preceding 
analytical  proposal,  it  does  explain  in 
detail  how  the  actual  analysis  should  be 
conducted:   citation  of  principal 
bibliographical  and  statistical  sources 
for  the  region,  creation  of  a  Regional 
Council  for  Development,  the  preparation 
of  the  existing  administrative  agencies 
for  the  new  development,  and  an  example 
of  how  to  use  the  economic  projection 
model.   (NS) 


292.   METHODOLOGY  FOR  PLANNING  IN  THE 

PROVINCE  OF  RIO  NEGRO  (ARGENTINA) 

(a)  Alejandro  Rofman,  Maria  Magdalena 
Chirico,  Guillermo  Flichman,  Oscar 
Moreno,  and  Raul  Basaldia.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  as  Methodo- 
logia  para  el  Planeamiento  de  La 
Provincia  de  Rio  Negro.   (c)  Centro 
de  Estudios  Urbanos  y  Regionales, 
asociado  al  Instituto  Torcuato  Di 
Telia  (Center  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies)  Virrey  del  Pino  3257, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.   (d)  14:2-408. 

Problem.   The  purpose  of  the  study  was  the 
preparation  of  a  methodology  for  planning 
the  development  of  the  Province  of  Rio 
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293.   URBAN  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  OF  THE 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT    (OECD) 

Recent  activities  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  should 
be  of  particular  interest  to  readers  of  the 
Quarterly  Digest.   Within  OECD,  urban 
research  questions  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  Committee  for  Research  Cooperation. 
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This  Committee  first  became  involved  in 
such  questions  in  1965  through  its 
examination  of  the  applications  of  oper- 
ational research  in  the  public  services. 
This  examination  was  conducted  by  means 
of  a  number  of  symposia  held  in  different 
member  countries  in  1965  and  1966.   The 
symposia  were  directed  to  the  value  of 
the  systems  analysis  approach  to  various 
aspects  of  public  administration  and  there 
was  a  predominant  interest  in  essentially 
urban  problems  such  as  public  transport, 
traffic,  land  use,  and  hospital  manage- 
ment.  The  final  symposium  in  the  series, 
held  in  Rome  in  November  1966,  was  devoted 
to  operational  research  in  relation  to 
urban  and  regional  planning.   With  regard 
to  urban  management,  this  activity  of  the 
Committee  demonstrated  the  important  role 
of  the  planning  function  in  resolving 
conflict  and  setting  objectives,  and  also 
indicated  the  important  contribution  which 
adaptation  of,  and  research  on,  systems 
analysis  could  make  to  this  task. 

In  1966  the  Committee  reviewed  its  total 
program  and  decided  to  concentrate  its 
work  on  a  small  number  of  broad  sectors 
of  priority  concern  to  central  government. 
Several  criteria  were  developed  for  selecting 
priority  areas.   (1)  The  problem  is  such 
as  to  necessitate  government  attention  and 
intervention  in  the  foreseeable  future  and 
is  expected  to  be  of  increasing  importance 
by  virtue  of  its  direct  relevance  to 
national  economic  or  social  goals,  or 
because  of  high  expenditure  involved.   (2) 
The  problem  is  common  to  many  member 
countries  and  its  solution  is  compatible 
with  the  economic  interests  of  those  taking 
part.   (3)  The  research,  necessary  to 
provide  facts  and  alternatives  to 
decision-makers,  calls  for  action  at  the 
national  level.   (4)  Experience  already 
gained  by  some  countries  in  organizing  and 
managing  the  research  can  be  expected  to 
help  others  about  to  launch  their  own 
work.   (5)  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
there  will  be  a  need  for  international 
cooperation  in  research  on  the  problem  or 
in  elaborating  its  solution. 

One  priority  sector  selected  by  the  Committee 
was  urban  research,  though  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  three  others  have  relevance  to 
central  government  responsibilities  in 
relation  to  urban  development,  namely, 
water,  air  pollution,  and  transportation. 

In  each  main  sector  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Committee  to  establish  a  national 


delegate  Advisory  Croup.   These  groups  are 
charged  with  (1)  selection  of  those  probl<- 
in  the  sector  where  decision  by  national 
administrations  can  be  expected  to 
significantly  affected  by  the  results  of 
research;  (2)  reporting  to  Hi       overn- 
ments  on  foreseeable  needs  for  research  for 
efficient  management  of  the  sector; 
establishing  a  common  priority  basis  for 
international  cooperation;  and  (4) 
recommending  for  joint  action  those  priority 
aspects  of  research  where  international 
cooperation  could  be  expected  to  benefit 
directly  national  research  programs. 

The  Group  provides,  therefore,  a  forum  for 
the  discussion  of  national  research  policy 
and  program  and  for  formulation  of  proposals 
for  international  cooperation  based  on 
knowledge  of  common  priorities  and  similarity 
of  administrative  need.   In  the  context  of 
this  approach  to  research  cooperation  in 
the  OECD,  broadly  based  "state  of  the  art" 
reviews  are  particularly  important. 

Even  where  the  state  of  the  art  in  current 
research  is  known,  however,  such  knowledge 
does  not  respond  fully  to  the  needs  of  the 
task  delegated  to  the  Advisory  Groups. 
The  current  state  of  the  art  must  be 
related  to  anticipated  administrative 
needs,  and  judgment  must  be  exercised  as 
to  the  potential  of  research  to  contribute 
information  relevant  to  decision  on  policy 
for  the  sector.   Such  studies  will  help 
create  a  basis  for  judgment  of  relative 
priority  in  research  program  investments 
by  central  government,  and  permit  inter- 
national cooperation  on  the  basis  of 
national  priority  needs.   The  means  of 
undertaking  these  studies  are  necessarily 
conventional  —  expert  groups,  symposia, 
or  consultant  study-but  the  task  assignment 
is  usually  multi-disciplinary  and  includes 
economic  and  social  research,  as  well  as 
research  in  the  physical  sciences. 

At  this  time  the  program  on  urban  research 
policy  is  still  in  the  exploratory  stage, 
though  a  number  of  relevant  evaluation 
studies  have  already  been  committed  by  the 
Committee.   Areas  currently  under  investi- 
gation, or  to  be  studied  in  the  near 
future,  include  urban  simulation  research, 
urban  noise,  urban  public  transport,  water 
supply  and  pollution,  air  pollution,  and 
urban  planning  and  management.   Reports  on 
these  activities  will  be  carried  in  future 
issues  of  the  Digest  as  they  become 
available. 
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Further  information  on  the  OECD  program  can 
be  obtained  from  its  Directorate  for 
Scientific  Affairs,  at  2,  rue  Andre  Pascal, 
75  Paris  16e,  Paris,  France.   (SK) 
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294.   PLANNING  RESEARCH  (GREAT  BRITAIN) 

Planning  Research,  a  register  of  research 
for  all  those  concerned  with  town  and 
country  planning,  is  being  published 
October,  1968,  approximately  250  pp. 
fc3  10s  per  copy.   Order  from  Secretary, 
The  Town  Planning  Institute,  26  Portland 
Place,  London,  WIN  4BE,  England. 

Planning  Research  is  a  record  of  research 
in  town  and  country  planning  and  its 
related  fields  by  the  staffs  of  local 
planning  authorities,  universities,  and 
research  institutes.   This  is  a  new 
edition  covering  work  started  or  completed 
during  the  period  1964-1967. 

A  series  of  trend  reports  reviewing  research 
on  particular  subjects  is  an  important 
feature.   There  is  a  subject  index  as  well 
as  an  index  of  research  workers  and  a 
directory  of  research  institutions.   Each 
entry  includes  a  brief  description  of  the 
project. 

This  publication  has  a  dual  function. 
Not  only  is  it  a  source  of  reference,  but 
it  indicates  in  what  fields  research  still 
needs  to  be  done.   It  will  be  of  use  to 
those  directly  engaged  in  the  planning 
profession  and  also  to  surveyors,  land- 
scape architects,  municipal  engineers, 
geographers,  and  social  scientists. 

The  main  subject  headings  are:   Land  and 
Land  Resources;  Landscape  Architecture; 
Demography:  Geography;  Geology;  Distribution 
and  Location  of  Industry;  Estate  Management; 
Building;  Planning  and  Development;  Resi- 
dential Areas;  Sociology;  Public  Services 
and  Needs;  Roads  and  Road  Transport; 
National  Parks;  New  and  Expanded  Towns; 
and  Public  and  Environmental  Health. 

This  edition  was  compiled  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Chartered  Surveyors,  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  and  the  Institute 
of  Landscape  Architects.   (CK) 


295.   DIRECTORY  OF  CURRENT  RESEARCH  IN 
ISRAEL 

The  Center  of  Scientific  and  Technological 
Information  (COSTI)  is  making  periodical 
surveys  of  current  research  in  Israel  in 
the  fields  of  theoretical  and  applied  science, 
including  medicine,  agriculture,  engineering, 
and  technology.   Institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  covered,  as  well  as  research 
institutions  and  laboratories,  both  govern- 
ment-owned and  independent. 

The  1967  volume,  of  approximately  500  pp., 
is  the  result  of  the  first  survey,  and  in- 
cludes about  3,500  individual  research 
projects,  divided  into  20  subject  fields. 

Price  (postage  included)  IL.  50.00  in 
Israel;  $21.70  or  L9/0/0  outside  of  Israel. 
Order  from  Center  of  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nological Information,  P.  0.  Box  20125, 
Tel-Aviv,  Israel. 

Other  directories  in  the  series,  "Guides  to 
Sources  of  Information,"  are:   Special 
Libraries  in  Israel;  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Associations  and  Institutes  in 
Israel ;  Serials  in  Pure  and  Applied  Science 
and  Economics  in  Israel;  and  Union  List  of 
Serials  in  Israel  Libraries;  Natural  Sciences 
and  Technology.   (CK) 


•  NEW  PERIODICALS 


296.   SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 
NEWSLETTER  (GREAT  BRITAIN) 

The  SSRC  Newsletter  is  intended  for  two 
groups  of  readers:   (1)  for  social  scientists, 
to  keep  them  informed  about  what  the  SSRC 
is  doing,  with  reference  sections  con- 
taining data  about  social  science  graduates 
as  well  as  about  SSRC  studentships  and 
grants;  and  (2)  for  users,  to  give  descrip- 
tions of  some  of  the  research  the  SSRC  is 
sponsoring,  notes  on  reference  books,  and 
discussions  about  the  application  of 
research,  both  in  Britain  and  abroad.   The 
Newsletter's  correspondence  column  will 
keep  staff  in  State  House  in  touch  with 
the  people  they  serve.   Rather  than  print 
papers  or  reports  on  the  results  of 
research,  the  Newsletter  will  serve  as  a 
forum  for  discussion  about  research  policy. 
The  Newsletter  will  be  issued  three  times 
a  year,  free  of  charge.   Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council,  State  House  High  Holborn, 
London  WC  1,  England.   (ML) 
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Jose,  Calif.   95110 

Using  Transportation  to  Alleviate 
Poverty   15:1-284 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  PLANNING  DEPARTMENT, 
Research  Division,  70  W.  Hedding  St., 
San  Jose,  Calif.   95110 

Data  Bank  or  Information  Systems 
Publications--with  Emphasis  on 
Land  Use   15:2-158 

SEATTLE-KING  COUNTY  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
BOARD,  INC.,  611  Municipal  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash.   98104 

Using  Transportation  to  Alleviate 
Poverty  15:1-284 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  Science  Informa- 
tion Exchange,  209  Madison  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  1730  M  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20036 

Outdoor  Recreation  Research:   A 
Reference  Catalog-1967   15:1-227 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  COUNCIL,  Joint 
Committee  on  African  Studies,  230  Park 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10017 

The  City  in  Modern  Africa   15:1-82 


Water  Resources  Research  Institute 

Water  Quality  Laboratory  and  System 
for  Storage  and  Retrieval  of 
Information  (South  Dakota)   15:1-40 

SOUTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  TRANSPORTATION 
AUTHORITY,  2028  PSFS  Bldg.,  12  S.  12th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.   19107 

Commuter  Railroad  Cost-Benefit 
Analysis   15:1-288 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA, 
University  Park,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90007 

Formal  Voluntary  Organization  Prev- 
alence in  Eight  Massachusetts 
Cities  and  Towns   15:1-90 

Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 

Analog  Study  of  Photochemical  Smog 
Reaction  Kinetics   15:1-9 

Department  of  History 

A  Comparative  History  of  Major  Riots 
1900-1965  15:1-111 

Department  of  Medicine 

Biochemical  Effects  of  Air  Pollutants 
15:1-11 

Department  of  Social  Sciences 

Stochastic  Aspects  of  Development 
and  Planning  15:2-82 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Department  of  Geography,  Carbondale, 
111.   62901 

Regional  Development  Pattern  in 
Swaziland   15:1-146 

Department  of  Government,  Carbondale, 
111.   62901 

Illinois  and  Its  Interstate  Compacts 
15:1-366 

Public  Administration  and  Metropolitan 
Affairs  Program,  Edwardsville,  111. 
62025 

Property  Tax  Equity  and  Tax  Reform 
in  Illinois:   Madison  County  Case 
Study  15:1-356 

Neighborhoods  as  Units  for  Social 
Planning  15:2-100 

SOUTHERN  REGIONAL  COUNCIL,  5  Forsyth 
St.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.   30300 

Riot  Data  Review  15:1-109 

STANFORD  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE,  333  Raven- 
wood  Ave.,  Menlo  Park,  Calif.   94025 


SURVEYS  AND  RESEARCH  ' 
15th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing 

Capital  Markets  and  |  .nic 

Development   15:2 

CITY  OF  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK,  211  E.  Wat 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.   13202 

Using  Transportation  to  Alleviate 
Poverty  15:1-284 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
13210 

Project  Head  Start:   The  Urban  and 
Rural  Challenge   15:1-194 

SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION,  5720 
Columbia  Pike,  Falls  Church,  Va .   22041 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Special  Impact 
Program  in  Six  Selected  Areas 
15:2-41 

SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION,  2500 
Colorado  Ave. ,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90406 

Urban  and  Regional  Information 

Systems:   Support  for  Planning  in 
Metropolitan  Areas   15:1-320 


Tomorrow's  Transportation  15:1-283 
Prevention  of  Crime  in  Transit 
Vehicles   15:1-291 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY,  Stanford,  Calif. 
94305 


BERTRAM  D.  TALLAMY  ASSOCIATES,  1411  K 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   20005 

Interstate  Highway  Maintenance 

Requirements  and  Unit  Maintenance 
Expenditure  Index   15:2-169 


Department  of  Education 

State  Financing  of  Public  and  Pri- 
vate Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  15:1-186 

Department  of  Political  Science 

The  Political  Economy  of  Water 
Resources  Planning   15:2-10 

School  of  Education,  School  Planning 
Laboratory 

The  Schoolhouse  in  the  City  15:2-123 


TAMPA  BAY  REGIONAL  PLANNING  COUNCIL, 
300  31st  St.,  N.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
33700 

Long-Range  Studies  of  Governmental 
Manpower  Requirements   15:1-310 

TECHNICAL  PLANNING  ASSOCIATES,  37  Whitney 
Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn.   06500 

Subdivisions:   Design  and  Review 
15:2-144 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY,  School  of  Business, 
Philadelphia,  Penn.   19100 


STATES  URBAN  ACTION  CENTER,  INC.,  22  W. 
55th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10019 

Action  for  our  Cities   15:2-200 


Nonparticipation  of  Males  in  the 
Labor  Force  in  Urban  Poor  Areas 
15:1-64 
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TENNESSEE  STATE  PLANNING  COMMISSION, 
State  Planning  Office,  C2-208  Central 
Service  Bldg. ,  Nashville,  Tenn.   37200 

Computers  and  Information  Systems  in 
Planning  and  Related  Governmental 
Functions   15:1-341 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
37916 

Impact  of  Agriculture  on  the  Agri- 
Business  Complex  of  Metropolitan 
Trade  Areas  in  Tennessee   15:1-151 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY,  Office  of 
Tributary  Area  Development,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.   37900 

Application  of  Activity  Analysis 
to  Regional  Development  Planning 
in  the  TVA  Area   15:2-90 

TEXAS  A  &  M  UNIVERSITY,  Texas  A  &  M 
Research  Foundation,  and  the  Departments 
of  Meteorology  and  Plant  Science,  College 
Station,  Tex.   77840 

Time  and  Space  Study  of  Atmospheric 
Pollutants   15:1-4 

TEXAS  TECHNOLOGICAL  COLLEGE,  Lubbock, 
Tex.   79409 

Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
P.  0.  Box  4169 

Water  Management  in  the  High  Plains 
of  Texas   15:1-152 

School  of  Agriculture 

Interbasin  Diversion  of  Water:   A 
Texas  Case  Study   15:1-26 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS,  Austin,  Tex.   78212 

Institute  of  Latin  American  Studies 

Biculturalism  Among  Students  of 
Japanese  Descent  in  Southern 
Brazil   15:1-98 

Institute  of  Public  Affairs 

Politics  in  a  Mexican  Community 
15:1-99 


Research  Institute 

Biculturalism  Among  Students  of 
Japanese  Descent  in  Southern 
Brazil   15:1-98 

Politics  in  a  Mexican  Community 
15:1-99 

School  of  Engineering 

New  Analytical  Methods  for  Water 
Resources  Development   15:1-23 

THE  THI0K0LL  CORPORATION,  1600  Rose  Bud 
Ct.,  North  Gulfport,  Miss.   39501 

Home  Ownership  by  Lower-Income 
Families   15:2-106 

CITY  OF  TOWSON,  MARYLAND,  Office  of 
Planning  and  Zoning,  Project  Planning 
Division,  Towson,  Md.   21000 

Development  Model:   Neighborhood, 
Community  and  Town   15:1-337 

TRACOR,  INC.,  6500  Tracor  Lane,  Austin, 
Tex.   78721 

Subsonic  Aircraft  Noise  and  Sonic 
Boom  Human  Response  Studies 
15:1-300 

TRANSPORTATION  CONSULTANTS,  INC.,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  800  Independence  Ave., 
S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   20000 

Compatible  Land  Use  Planning  on  and 
Around  Airports   15:1-258 

THE  TRAVELERS  RESEARCH  CENTER,  INC., 

TRC  Service  Corporation,  250  Constitution 

Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn.   06103 

Air  Pollution  Study  of  the  Capitol 

Region  (Connecticut)   15:1-1 
Air  Pollution  Mathematical  Model 

(Connecticut)   15:1-2 
Application  of  Newer  Technologies 

to  Health  Care  (Clinical  Laboratory 

Procedures)   15:1-212 
A  Functional  Model  for  Assessing 

Hospital  Services   15:1-213 
A  Cost  Benefit  Analysis  of  Providing 

Visual  Assistance  Devices  for  the 

Blind   15:1-215 
Man-And-The-Automobile  Studies 

15:1-273 
State  Accident  Investigation   15:1-274 
Feasibility  of  a  Regional  Information 

Handling  System   15:1-312 
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TRI-COUNTY  REGIONAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION, 
Room  304,  Peoria  County  Courthouse, 
Peoria,  111.   61602 

Tri-County  Riverfront  Study  (Peoria, 
Illinois)   15:1-239 

TRI-STATE  TRANSPORTATION  COMMISSION, 
100  Church  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10007 

Using  Transportation  to  Alleviate 
Poverty   15:1-284 

TRITON  FOUNDATION,  INC.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.   02138 

A  Prototype  Urban  Community  That 
Could  Float  on  a  Water  Body  Adja- 
cent to  an  Existing  Metropolitan 
Area   15:1-240 

TRW  SYSTEMS  GROUP,  1  Space  Park,  Redondo 
Beach,  Calif.   92075 

California  Regional  Land-Use  Infor- 
mation System  15:1-249 

UNITED  NATIONS,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10036 

Department  of  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs,  Sales  Section,  United  Nations 
Plaza 

Planning  of  Metropolitan  Areas  and 
New  Towns   15:1-319 

United  Nations  .International  Institute 
for  Documentation  on  Housing,  Building 
and  Planning,  The  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  United 
Nations  Building 

Mathematical  and  Statistical  Aspects 
of  Traffic   15:1-370 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  ^ 

Legislative  Bran' 

U.  S.  CONGRESS,  The  Capitol,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20510 


Joint  Economic  Committee 

The  Planning- Programming- Budge ting 
System:  Progress  and  Potentials 
15:1-321 

Employment  and  Manpower  Problems  in 
the  Cities:   Implications  of  the 
Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
15:2-39 

U.  S.  SENATE,  The  Capitol,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20510 

Office  of  the  Vice  President 

The  Vice  President's  Handbook  for 
Local  Officials   15:1-360 

Committee  on  Government  Operations 

The  Rural  to  Urban  Population  Shift: 

A  National  Problem   15:2-38 
Deprivation  and  Human  Personality: 

A  New  Challenge  to  Human  Resources 

Development   15:2-67 
An  Inventory  of  Congressional  Concern 

with  Research  and  Development 

15:2-235 

U.  S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  The 
Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C.   20515 

Committee  on  Government  Operations 

Unshackling  Local  Government   15:1-361 


UNITED  PLANNING  ORGANIZATION,  1100 
Vermont  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20005 

Neighborhood  Service  Center  Demon- 
stration Project   15:1-220 

U.  S.  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS,  1707  H  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   20006 

The  Mayor  and  Federal  Aid   15:2-227 


(a)  U.  S.  government  agencies  are  listed 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in 
the  United  States  Government  Organi- 
zation Manual,  1968-1969.   Available 
from  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20402,  842  pp.   $2.00  per  copy. 
The  mailing  address  of  the  agency  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  parent  body 
except  where  otherwise  noted. 
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Executive  Branch 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  The 
White  House,  Washington,  D.  C.   20506 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  1200 
Nineteenth  St.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20506 

Catalog  of  Domestic  Assistance 
15:2-234 

President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 

The  World  Food  Problem   15:1-147 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE,  Constitution 
Ave.  and  Tenth  St.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20530 

Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 

Comprehensive  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Programs   15:1-114 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  C  St.  between 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Sts.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.   20240 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
Pacific  Regional  Office,  Arcade  Bldg., 
Seattle,  Wash.   98101 

Pacific  Northwest  Economic  Base 

Study  for  Power  Markets:   Fisheries 
15:2-92 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Surface  Mining  and  Our  Environment 

15:1-48 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  Appalachian 

Region  15:2-91 

Geological  Survey,  General  Services 
Bldg.,  18th  and  F  Sts.,  N.  W- ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.   20242 

Water  Exploration  and  Mapping   15:1-18 
Experimental  Orthophotomap  Production 

and  Distribution   15:1-248 
The  Effect  of  Urbanization  on  Small 

Drainage  Basins   15:2-16 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  Appalachian 

Region   15:2-91 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

Coordinated  Regional  Recreation 
Planning   15:1-224 


Outdoor  Recreation  Research:   A 
Reference  Catalog--1967   15:1-227 

A  Directory  of  Private  Organizations 
Providing  Assistance  in  Outdoor 
Recreation   15:1-228 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration 

The  Cost  of  Clean  Water   15:1-36 

Bonneville  Power  Administration,  P.  0. 
Box  3621,  Portland,  Oreg.   97208 

Pacific  Northwest  Economic  Base 
Study  for  Power  Markets   15:1-137 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  14th  St.  and 
Independence  Ave.,  S.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20250 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

The  Effect  of  Urbanization  on  Small 
Drainage  Basins   15:2-16 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  14th  St.  between 
Constitution  Ave.  and  E  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.   20230 

Office  of  Business  Economics 

Metropolitan  Area  Incomes   15:2-77 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  Suitland,  Md. 
20233 

National  Survey  of  Public  Service 
Manpower   15:2-201 

Economic  Development  Administration 

Suburbanization  of  Employment  and 

Its  Effects  on  Job  Opportunities 

15:1-62 
Report  of  the  Independent  Study 

Board  on  the  Regional  Effects  of 

Government  Procurement  and  Related 

Policies   15:1-132 
Economic  Development  of  Continental 

Shelf  Regions   15:2-31 
The  Effect  of  Modern  Highways  on 

Urban  Manufacturing  Growth   15:2-170 

Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration, 6010  Executive  Blvd., 
Rockville,  Md.   20852 

Grid  of  Points  (Precipitation) 
15:2-22 
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Economic  Development  of  Continental 
Shelf  Regions   15:2-31 

National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.   20234 

Northeast  Corridor  Transportation 
Project  Studies   15:1-296 

Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Scientific 
and  Technical  Information   15:1-374 

A  Guide  to  Airborne  Impact  and 
Structure  Borne  Noise  Control  in 
Multifamily  Dwellings   15:2-35 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  14th  St.  and  Con- 
stitution Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20210 

Manpower  Administration 

Manpower  Report  of  the  President 
15:2-37 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Urban  and  Regional  Manpower  Needs 
15:1-323 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE,  330  Independence  Ave.,  S.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.   20201 

Public  Health  Service,  Arlington, 
Va.   22203 

Ecology  of  Migrant  Populations 

15:2-50 
Health  Economics  Studies  Information 

Exchange   15:2-132 
Partnership  for  Health  News   15:2-133 

Office  of  Education,  400  Maryland  Ave., 
S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   20202 

Digest  of  Educational  Statistics 

15:2-125 
Urban-Related  Thesauri   15:2-236 


Office  of  Urban  Technology  and  Research 

Urban  Development  Models   15:2-152 
Interagency  Study  of  Planning  Require- 
ments  15:2-203 

Office  of  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and  Planning  Assistance 

Comprehensive  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Programs   15:1-114 

Housing  Assistance  Administration 

Housing  for  the  Physically  Impaired 
15:2-111 

Urban  Transportation  Administration  (b) 

New  Approaches  to  Urban  Transportation 

15:1-282 
Tomorrow's  Transportation   15:1-283 
Using  Transportation  to  Alleviate 

Poverty  15:1-284 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION,  800  Indepen- 
dence Ave.,  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   20590 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

The  Airport:   Its  Influence  on  the 
Community  Economy   15:1-298 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

The  Freeway  in  the  City   15:1-267 
Urban  Development  Models   15:2-152 
The  Role  of  Economic  Studies  in 

Urban  Transportation  Planning 

15:1-162 

Independent  Agencies 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, Washington,  D.  C.   20546 

Water  Exploration  and  Mapping   15:1-18 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT, 7th  and  D  Sts.,  S.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20410 

Division  of  International  Affairs 

Industrialized  Building:   A  Compara- 
tive Analysis  of  European  Exper- 
ience  15:1-174 

Aided  Self-Help  in  Africa   15:1-175 


(b)  Subsequent  to  the  publication  of 
these  abstracts,  the  Urban  Transporta- 
tion Administration  was  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 
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Selected  Boards, 
Committees  and  Commissions 

ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS,  726  Jackson  Place,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.   20575 

State  and  Local  Taxes:   Significant 

Features,  1968   15:1-354 
Unshackling  Local  Government   15:1-361 
Urban  and  Rural  America:   Policies 

for  Future  Growth   15:2-202 
State  Legislative  and  Constitutional 

Action  on  Urban  Problems  in  1967 

15:2-226 

COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS,  801  19th  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   20425 

Riot  Data  Review   15:1-109 
Civil  Rights  Digest   15:2-245 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL 
DISORDERS,  Washington,  D.  C.   20402 

Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
15:1-105 

Meeting  the  Insurance  Crisis  of 
Our  Cities   15:1-106 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  RURAL 
POVERTY,  Washington,  D.  C.   20000 

The  People  Left  Behind   15:1-162 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  URBAN  PROBLEMS, 
Room  640,  806  15th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.   20005 

Impact  of  the  Property  Tax   15:1-355 
The  Federal  Income  Tax  in  Relation 
to  Housing  15:2-112 

UPPER  PENINSULA  COMMITTEE  FOR  AREA 
PROGRESS,  MICHIGAN,  118  N.  22nd  St., 
Escanaba,  Mich.   49829 

Comprehensive  Planning  Programs 
for  Nonmetropolitan  Regional 
Planning  Groups   15:1-332 

THE  URBAN  INSTITUTE,  1900  L  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.   20036 

The  Urban  Insitute   15:1-368 


URBAN  LAND  INSTITUTE,  1200  18th  St.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20036 

Dimensions  of  Metropolitanism 
15:1-77 

UTAH  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Logan,  Utah   84321 

Department  of  Civil  Engineering 

An  Application  of  Optimization  in 
Planning  the  Use  of  Multiple  Water 
Sources  that  Supply  Municipal 
Water  Demands   15:2-21 

Utah  Water  Research  Laboratory 

Sequential  Water  Use  within  a  Hy- 

drologic  Complex   15:1-42 
An  Application  of  Optimization  in 

Planning  the  Use  of  Multiple  Water 

Sources  that  Supply  Municipal 

Water  Demands   15:2-21 

VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY,  Department  of 
Political  Science,  Nashville,  Tenn.   37200 

The  Politics  of  Suburbia   15:1-95 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT,  Burlington,  Vt. 
05401 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Attitudes,  Opinions,  and  Goals  Con- 
cerning Regional  Resource  Planning 
and  Development   15:1-144 

Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Economics  of  Multiple  Use  of  Forested 
Land   15:2-161 

VIRGINIA- -STATE  COUNCIL  OF  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION FOR  VIRGINIA,  Life  of  Virginia 
Bldg.,  10th  Floor,  914  Capitol  St., 
Richmond,  Va .   23219 

Mechanisms  by  which  Urban  Univer- 
sities Relate  Themselves  to  Their 
Communities   15:1-188 

STATE  OF  VIRGINIA,  Virginia  Employment 
Commission,  703  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond, 
Va.   23211 

Small  Business  in  Inner-City 
Neighborhoods   15:2-88 
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ALAN  M.  VOORHEES  AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC., 
7670  Old  Springhouse  Rd . ,  McLean,  Va . 
22101 

Computer  Programs  to  Aid  Metropoli- 
tan Areas  in  Transit  Planning 
15:1-293 

Factors  and  Trends  in  Trip  Lengths 
15:2-174 

Factors  Influencing  Safety  at  High- 
way-Rail Grade  Crossings   15:2-177 

WABCO  MASS  TRANSIT  CENTER  (Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Co.)  Swissvale,  Penn.   15218 

Tomorrow's  Transportation      15:1-283 

WASHINGTON  CENTER  FOR  METROPOLITAN 
STUDIES,  1717  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.   20036 

Directory  of  Social  Research  in 
Washington--1968   15:2-240 

Urban  Systems  Simulations 

Region:   An  Urban  Development 
Model   15:2-153 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63130 

Department  of  Economics 

Federal  Forestry  Policies:  Effects 
on  Regional  Employment  and  Income 
in  Southwest  Oregon   15:2-30 

Institute  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies 
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